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of  the  embaaay  toward  American  students;  admission  of  women  to  the  Oer^ 
man  nniveraitiee.  Efforts  of  varioas  eompatrlota  to  reach  Ibe  Emperor; 
psycbological  curiosities,  Changes  in  Berlin  since  my  former  offlcial  resl- 
denace ;  disappearance  of  many  strong  men  ;  characterlatiea  of  sundry  surri- 
▼ora;  Mommsen  :  Hamack .     ,     ,  15T 


Chapter  XLII.    America,  &eemany,  and  the  Chinese 
Wae  — 1899-1902 

Ez'PresideDt  Harrison  visits  Berlin  ;  attention  shown  him  hy  the  Emperor 
and  others;  change  in  htm  since  bis  Washington  days.  Difficulty  regarding 
embajssy  quarters ;  moral.  BicenteDiiry  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
pomp  and  ceremony;  picturesque  appearance  of  delegates;  conTersation 
with  the  Emperor  on  the  subject ;  hifl  jocose  statement  of  bis  theory  of  the 
nuHiarBby.  Coming  of  age  of  the  beir  to  the  throne ;  reception  of  the  Em- 
ptror  ol  Austria-Hungary  ;  gala  opera  and  opinion  of  the  Chinese  minister 
regarding  It ;  banquet ;  speeches  of  the  two  Emperors,  Characteristica  of 
UiA  Emperor  Frans  Josef;  conversation  with  him;  bis  views  of  American 
qoBttlona;  proepecte  of  bis  Empire.  Visit  from  the  German- American 
KritftrvvrHfi.  Outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  China;  American  poUcy; 
commendation  of  it  from  foreign  source ;  my  duties  relating  to  It.  Fourth 
of  July  speech  at  Leipaic  in  1900.  Visit  to  America ;  torrid  beat  at  Washing- 
ton ;  new  revelation  of  President  McKinley'B  qualities ;  his  diB4*iiisaion  of 
public  afFaira.  Two-hundredth  anniverHary  of  the  Prussian  kingdom ;  cele- 
bralioo  ;  my  oAciai  speech  ;  religious  ceremonies  ;  gala  opera ;  remark  upon 
tt  hy  the  Preneh  ambassador.  A  personal  bereavement.  VacAtion  studies 
<m  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  Death  of  the  Empress  Frederick;  her  kindness  to  me 
aod  mine;  conversatious;  her  reminiscences  of  Queen  Victoria's  relations  to 
American  affairs ;  her  funeral      ,     .    , 161 


Chapter  XLIII,    Closing  Yeabs  of  My  Embassy, 

Berlin,  Yale,  Oxford,  and  St.  Andrews — 1901-1903 

Asaaarinatiom  of  Prealdent  McKinley:  its  effect  on  German  feeling.  My 
peculiar  relations  with  the  Chinese  minister  at  Berlin  ;  our  discussions ;  my 
idinice  to  China  through  him  ;  visits  from  and  to  Prince  Chun,  on  hiji  expia- 
iory  errBod.  Vtalt  to  Mr,  Andrew  C*raegle  at  Skibo  CaNtk ;  evidences  of 
kindly  Eritiah  feelinf  regardbig  the  death  of  President  McKinley  seen  daring 
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tbia  Engltili  and  Scotch  journey:  lif©  nt  Sklbo.  America  revialt«d;  Bloeo* 
lenmxy  at  Yale.  Aiu  cbaseo  to  honomry  memberslop  in  the  Rojat  Ac  ad  em  j 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Jiiterview  with  the  Emperor  on  my  return  from 
America ;  eharacterlBtica  of  his  oonversatlon  ;  his  requeat  to  PresideDt  Roofie- 
Telt  on  New  Year'e  day,  1902.  Emperor'a  dinner  to  the  American  Embassj ; 
departure  of  Prince  Henry  for  the  United  States;  the  Emperor^a  remarks 
npon  the  purpoeeof  it.  The  Anierfcan  '*  open  door  "  policy ;  my  duties  reg^rd- 
Ingit,  Duties  regarding  St.  Louis  Eipoaitioa ;  dilUcultieH.  Short  vacation  in 
Italy  ;  tny  sixth  visit  to  Venice  and  new  roMArehea  regarding  Father  Pau] ; 
Dr.  Alexander  Robertson.  Eetum  to  Berlin ;  yiait  of  the  Bhah  of  Persia  sud 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Si&m.  Am  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Crown  Prin- 
ceasof  Saxony;  her  charming  man  nor  and  later  escapade.  Work  with  President 
Oilman  in  hehalf  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  for  Research,  at  Waah^ington. 
Death  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony  ;  attendance,  under  Lnstructiotis,  at  hia  fu- 
neral ;.  impressive  ceremonlBl,  and  long  sermon.  The  new  King ;  imipreef- 
sion  made  by  his  conversation.  The  Dttaseldorf  Exposition.  Attendanoe  aa 
representAtire  of  Yale  at  the  Bodleian  Tercentenary  at  Oxford  ;  reception  of 
D,C.L,  degree;  pectiliar  featttre  of  it;  banquet  in  Chrint  Church  Hall; 
failure  of  my  speech^  Visit  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  Mr.  Camegie*i 
Rectoral  address ;  cuHoua  but  vain  attempts  by  audience  to  throw  him  off  hit 
guard ;  hia  akill  in  dealing  with  them  ;  reception  of  LL.D.  degree.  My  awreii- 
tieth  birthday;  kindness  of  frieuds  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere;  lettera  from 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr,  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Chancellor  von  Billow. 
My  resignation  at  this  time  in  accordance  with  resolution  made  years  before. 
Final  reception  by  the  Emperor.  Farewell  celebration  with  the  American 
Colony  and  departure.  Stay  at  Alaa^io ;  vlsjte  to  Elba  and  Corsica ;  relics  of 
Napoleon :  curious  monument  of  the  vendetta  between  the  Posso  dJ  Borgo 
and  Bonaparte  families 197 


Chapteb  XLIV. 
1879-1903 


My  Recollections  of  William  II  — 


p 


My  first  knowledge  of  him ;  his  speech  aa  a  atuden t  at  DUsseldorf ;  talk  with 
his  father  and  mother  regarding  it*  His  appearance  at  court ;  charactertfitica. 
Hi»  wedding  and  my  first  conversation  with  him.  Opinion  regarding  him  in 
Berlin.  Qrowrth  of  opinioua,  favorable  and  unlavorable^  in  America.  Hfs 
diamissal  of  Bismarck  ;  effect  on  public  opinion  and  on  my  own  view.  Effect 
of  some  of  Ms  apeoches.  The  *^*  Caligula  *^'  pamphlet.  Sundry  epigrams.  Con* 
versatjon  at  raj  first  interview  with  him  as  Ambassador.  His  qualities  aa  a 
conversationist.  His  artistic  gifts ;  hia  love  of  music  ;  his  dealings  with  dra- 
matic  art.  Position  of  the  theater  in  Germany.  His  interest  in  archieologl- 
eal  investigation  \  in  education  ;  in  city  improvements ;  in  improvements 
throughout  the  Empire ;  sundry  laJks  with  him  on  tbeoe  mibjeota.  Hia  feel- 
tag  for  literature ;  extent  of  his  reading ;  testimony  of  those  nearest  him. 
Hia  freedom  from  fads,  Hia  gifts  as  a  statesman ;  his  public  and  private  did- 
cuBniona  of  state  and  international  queations ;  his  thoroughness  in  dealing 
with  army  and  navy  queations ;  his  interest  In  various  naviea.  His  broader 
work ;  hia  ability  in  aeJecting  men  and  hJa  atreegth  in  standing  by  them  ; 
his  relation  to  the  legislative  bodies  ;  his  acquaintftnee  with  men  and  thinga 
In  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  outside  the  Empire.  Hia  devotion  to  work. 
Sis  deamesa  of  vision  in  international  queations  aa  shown  in  sundry  con- 
versations; union  of  breadth  and  minutencsa  lu  hia  views;  hia  large  ac- 
quaintance  with  men.  Hia  independence  of  thought ;  his  view  of  the  Main* 
catastrophe.    His  impulsiveness ;  good  sense  beneath  it;  resulti  of  some  sup- 
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IKMed  AZceptloiiB.  His  Ability  aa  »  speaker;  characteriatics.  His  neligttotu 
Ti«wii ;  compuiflOQ  of  tbeiu  with  those  of  Frederick  the  Qroat  and  Frederiok 
WilMAza  I ;  hiJi  peouliiur  breadth  of  view  shown  in  tbe  Delitiach  affair;  ako  in 
hi«  dealings  with  his  Rotunn  Catbotic  auhjecta ;  treatment  of  the  Strasburg 
and  Mets  Bishopric  que«tia tin ;  hin  skill  shown  in  tb«  Jerusaleiii  church  m»tter. 
Bis  theory  of  monarchy ;  pecnli»r  reasons  for  it ;  sundry  crlticiiima  of  him  la 
this  reaped*  Feeling  of  the  German  people  re^rding  attacks  on  the  monarch. 
The  whole  subject  as  viewed  from  the  American  Democratic  stjind point; 
TlioiiMS  Jeffenoa^s  letter  to  John  Ad&m§.  The  Emperor's  feeling  t<oward 
FvUaaiciitary  garsnimeiit;  RtreDgth  he  has  given  it  by  sundry  appoint- 
ments.  Hla  alleged  Tioladona  of  the  German  Conatitiition  ;  doubt»  regard- 
ing them.  GLis  alleged  bo«tUlty  (o  th»  United  States  during  the  Spaniflh  Wftr 
and  at  other  times ;  fact^i  regarding  thi^  charge.  Sundry  other  charges 
against  Mm ;  blH  dealings  with  the  Venezuela  ciuestion ;  excellent  reasoos  for 
tt  Bis  feeling  toward  the  United  StatCMi.  Summary  of  hla  position  in  con- 
temporary history    . «....«....      218 

Chapter  XLV.    As  Prehident  of  the  American  Dele* 

GATION  AT  THE  PeACE  CONFERENCE  OF  ThE  HaGUE  :  I  — 

1899 

PropoflAl  of  a  Confereoee  hy  Nicholas  tl.  Reasons  why  the  Netherlands  were 
preferred  to  Switi^rland  as  Its  place  of  meedng.  General  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  Emperor's  proponaL  My  own  skepticisra.  H^tiltaat  feeling  re- 
garding the  Conference.  My  acceptance  of  the  nominatioci  to  IL  Condition 
of  ibinga  on  our  arrival  at  The  ELague.  Fhrst  meeting  of  the  Amerioan  Dele- 
gatioD.  Am  chosen  iU  president.  General  character  of  our  instruetioiis 
from  WaahingtOQ.  American  plan  of  arbitration.  Preliminary  meetings  of 
delegates^  The  opening  session.  The  '-  House  in  the  Wood";  its  rem&rk*- 
bto  ehftncteristica.  Proceedings.  General  skepticism  at  first.  Baron  de 
Btul  as  President  of  the  Conference.  Count  Nigra.  Lord  Pauncefote  and 
otliArs.  Public  spirit  of  the  Dutch  Government.  Growth  of  hope  as  to  a 
good  result.  Difficulties  as  to  diftarmament.  The  pesce  lobby «  Queer  letters 
•nd  cnuldsh  proposals.  Better  ideas.  M.  de  Bloch  and  bis  views.  Count 
"VVelsershoimh  and  others.  Organisation  of  the  Conference.  First  decision 
regarding  Lhe  publication  of  our  proceedings,  Rumors,  Attitude  of  Count 
Mlinster,  PresidcQt  of  the  German  Delegatiou.  Attitude  of  Hnssia  and 
■iiDdry  other  powers  regarding  the  AmericAQ  proposal  for  eirempting  private 
property  from  iieiznre  on  the  high  seiis.  New  instructions  sought  by  us  from 
Washington.  First  presentation  of  the  Presidents  of  Delegations  to  the 
Queen;  her  conversation.  My  talk  with  the  British  Admiral ^  Sir  John 
fisher.    Real  and  im^itiary  interviews  published  in  sundry  European  papers  2G0 

Chapter  XLVI.  As  President  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation AT  THE  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague:  II 
—  1899 

AppareDt  wavering  of  Russia  regarding  ui  arbitration  scheme.  Oount  Mlin* 
star's  view  of  the  Russian  proposals.  Social  gatherings.  Influx  of  people 
with  notions,  nostrums,  and  whJmslSs.  First  meeting  of  the  great  com- 
BiSttas  on  srhftradon.  Presentation  of  the  Russian  plan  ;  Its  serious  defects. 
Buseesafiil  eifort  of  Sir  Juliuti  P&unoefote  to  provide  for  a  proper  court.  Ex- 
esDsnt  spirit  shown  by  the  Russian  delegates.  Final  ohsraeler  of  the  Ameri- 
«m  pnjtt  for  an  arbitration  plan.  Festival  given  to  the  Conference  by  the 
Burgomaster  sod  City  Council  of  The  Hague*    I  revialt  Delft  Mf ter  an  sIh 
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nenee  of  thirty  years ;  deep  Impression  made  upon  me  by  the  tombfi  of 
William  the  Silent  and  Urotius.  Amalgamatioti  of  the  Russian,  BritLih, 
and  Americau  ptana  for  arbitration.  A  day  in  L#oudoo.  Henry  Irving  in 
Sanlou'«  *•  Robespierre  *' ;  gotMi  and  e^iJ  eharKCteristics  of  the  piece  ,  its  uq- 
bistorieaj  featTireA.  Return  to  The  Ha^e.  The  American  plan  of  "  Special 
Mediation"  and  "Secondiui;  Powem"  favorably  received  by  the  ConferenceL 
CharacteriisticH  of  the  amalgamated  plan  for  the  Arbitration  Tribunal .  its  re- 
gvilts.  Visit  from  Count  MUuiiter;  interenting  ^^torie^  of  bis  life  as  Ambassa* 
dor  at  St.  Petersburg;  the  young  GermaQ  sapant  rescued  from  Liberia; 
Mtinster'ii  qaarrel  with  GortcbaJcolf ;  hta  quotation  from  the  old  Grand  Duke 
XichaeL  Questions  in  the  Conference  regarrJiujB?  aBphyxiating  bombs,  etc. 
Attlttidle  of  the  Ameriean  delegates.  Question  of  the  exemption  of  private 
property  from  seizure  at  sea;  difficulty  to  getting  it  before  ibe  Conference; 
earnest  atipport  given  us  by  the  Netherlands  snd  other  governments.  Talk 
with  the  leading  Netherlands*  Delegate,  Van  KarnelM<€k  Reaaooii  why  South 
America  was  not  represented  in  the  Conference.  Line  of  cleavage  betweeo 
political  parties  in  the  Netherlands.  Fears  of  President  McKinley  regarding 
our  special  mefllation  proposal.  Continuance  of  bortat4>ry  letters  and  crank- 
isfa  proposals.  DitM^usHion  between  American  and  Rus»ian  delegates  on  a 
fnsion  of  Tarious  arbitration  plans.  ^  Difficulties  discovered  in  our  own ; 
alteration  jn  them  obtained  from  the  State  Department.  Support  given  by 
Germany  to  the  American  view  regarding  the  exemption  of  private  property 
on  the  high  seas :^ 

Chapter  XL VII,    As  President  of  the  Ameeican  Dele- 

OATION  AT  THE  PeACE  CoNFEKENCE  OF  ThE  HaGUE  :  III 

—  1899 

PestlTal  given  t-o  the  Conference  by  the  city  of  fiAarleni.  Difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  American  proposal  for  the  itamunlty  of  private  property  at  aea. 
Question  as  to  what  contrabaQd  of  war  really  is  In  thene  days.  Enc^iuraging 
meeting  of  the  great  committee  on  arbitration  and  mediation.  Proposal  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  American  Delegation  Imv  a  wreath  of  silver 
and  gold  upon  the  tomb  of  Qrotius  at  Delft.  Discussion  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  Rules.  Great  social  function  at  the  house  of  the  Britiah  Minis* 
ler  .  John  BnlFs  wise  policy  in  snstaining  the  influence  of  his  Embassies  and 
Legations ,  Its  happy  results  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  Work  on 
the  arbitration  plans  progressing.  Discouragement.  Gertnany,  Austria^ 
Italy,  and  some  minor  powers  seem  suddenly  averse  to  arbitration.  De- 
termination of  other  powers  to  go  on  despite  Ihis^  Relaiationi  of  the  rule  of 
secrecy  regarding  our  proceedings.  Further  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can proposal  for  exemption  of  private  property  from  seUure  at  sea.  Out- 
spoken opposition  of  Germany  to  arbitratioD,  Resultant  disappointment  in 
the  Conference.  Progress  In  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan  notwithstanding. 
Striking  attitude  of  French  Bocialiats  toward  the  Conference.  My  earnest 
talk  with  Count  Mtlnster  in  favor  of  arbitration ;  gradual  change  in  his  atti- 
tude.    My  suggestion  to  Baroness  von  Suttner     . 288 

Chapter  XLVIII.  As  President  of  the  American  Delet 

OATION  AT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  ThE  HaGUE  :  IV 

—  1899 

Declfuration  against  an  arbitration  tribunal  received  from  their  Government 
by  the  German  detegatton  |  their  consternation  ;  Professor  Zorn  and  8eore- 
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ury  HoUb  sent  to  Berlin ;  my  personal  letter  to  Baron  von  Btilow.  Me«ns 
by  which  Ihe  Confenmcw  waa  kepi  from  meeting  until  the  return  of  theM 
two  gendem^D.  FeiiLival  (fiven  by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  the  Con- 
ference. Tttbleaojc  and  dancijfl  represwntiiig  art  and  life  in  the  Dutch  prov» 
Inces.  Splendid  muaia.  Visit  to  Leyden.  Arrival  of  Speaker  K«ed  of  the 
AmericAD  House  of  Repre^sent&tiv^eji.  The  Se<:reiary  of  State  ttutborieos  our 
pladiig  ft  wreath  of  silver  and  gold  on  the  tomh  of  Grotius,  Session  regard- 
Isg  the  extension  of  the  Geueva  Kulea.  Return  of  Zom  and  Uolls  from  Ber- 
lin. Happy  chang:e  in  the  attitade  of  Germany,  Henceforward  American 
and  German  delegate,^  work  together  in  favor  of  arbitration.  Question  of 
asphyxiating  btiUets  and  hombs ,  view  of  Captain  Mahan  and  Captain  Crosier 
oo  IbMe  snibjects.  Curious  speech  of  the  delegate  from  Fer^^ia,  Mir^a  Riza 
Khan.  Great  encouragement  given  by  the  new  attitude  of  Germany.  Prep- 
aration at  Delft  for  our  Grotius  celebration.  Visit  to  Rotterdam  and  Dort. 
Thoughts  upon  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Visit  to  the  houae  fromi  which  John 
De  Witt  went  to  prison  and  assassination,  and  where  Motley  wrote  much  of 
his  history.  Trouble  regarding  the  relation  of  Switzerland  to  the  Red  Cross 
Movement*    The  Duke  of  Tetnan.    The  Grotjus  wreath 30S 


Chapteb  XLIX.    As  President  of  the  Ameeican  Dele- 
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Celebration  of  Independence  Day  at  Delft  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  Con- 
ferenee  and  of  eminent  JSietherlanders  ;  speeches  by  the  Netherlands  ministers 
and  American  delegates ;  telegram  from  the  KIttg  of  Sweden.  Impressive 
character  of  the  service;  the  wreath  placed  upon  the  tomb;  breakfast  given 
by  oar  delegation  to  the  Conference,  at  the  City  Hall  of  Delft.  Prt^sontation 
of  tlie  American  Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
tStkm  high  veu  j  my  speech  In  Its  favor  friendly  answer  by  M.  de  Martens  in 
behalf  of  Rtiiflia.  Visit  to  M.  Core  eta  de  Groot  at  Ryswyck;  relics  of  his 
great  ancestor;  curious  Information  regarding  the  latter.  Dinner  to  the 
American  delegation  by  the  prime  minister  of  the  Netherlands ;  happy  refer- 
ence to  the  arbitration  plan.  Effects  of  our  Grotius  celebration,  Great  din- 
ner given  by  the  Queen  to  the  Conference  at  the  palace  in  Amsterdam;  her 
«|i6eeh;  her  conversatjons  afterward.  Genera!  satisf action  shown  at  our 
0Totiua  tribute.  My  convertiation  with  Mr*  Raffalovit^h  regarding  Husstan 
disumament.  Its  diiflcultios.  Unfortunate  article  in  the  London  "  Specta^ 
tor**  on  the  work  of  the  Conference.  Attack  in  the  Conference  upon  the 
report  on  disarmament.  Discussion  of  matters  subsidiary  to  arbitration. 
Hostile  attitude  of  the  Balkan  States  toward  the  commi»sioM  tfen^juiie ;  ill 
fieeliog  quieted.  Field  day  regarding  fattening  and  eip^t^ding  bullets;  attl- 
lode  of  the  British  and  American  delegat^^s.  DifRcultlus  regnrdlng  the  Moo- 
roe  Doctrine;  special  meeting  called  by  our  delegation  tu  obviate  these,  ap- 
parent Impossibility  of  doing  so ;  project  of  an  American  declaration  ^  private 
ttgrMmMit  upon  It  among  leaders  of  the  Conferenee;  ngreement  of  the  Con- 
tewieo  10  it.  Final  signing  of  the  conventions;  oeal  used  by  nie  ;  reserva- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  attached  to  our  signatures.  Closing 
of  the  Conference.  Speeches  of  M.  de  Staal  and  Count  Mtlnster.  Draw- 
tnc^  up  of  OUT  report;  difficulties  arising  from  sundry  differences  of  opin- 
Um  la  our  delegatloii.  Final  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Remarks  of  the 
kwiiTlng  reprtoentative  of  a  Catholic  power,  on  the  correspondeDee  between 
Uio  Vatieao  and  the  Netherlands  Government  which  had  been  presented  to 
Ihe  ConfereDce.    Retrospect  of  the  Conference.    Summary  of  Its  results  .    .  327 
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Chapter  L,    Hints   for   Reforms   in  the  Diplomatic? 
Service 

PAQ* 

MjT  connection  with  the  DtpIomAtio  Service  al  perloda  during  the  last  forty- 
flve  ^eftrs.  Quojitloiis  which  have  be«n  &8ke4  me  regarding  it;  re&noiiB  why 
t  hftve  not  thought  It  beat  to  reply  fully  ;  rea«ona  why  I  can  now  do  »o.  Im- 
prove men  t  in  our  service  aince  the  Civil  War ;  its  conditioo  during  various 
administration*  before  the  Civil  War;  sundry  examples.  Mr.  Seward*«  re- 
mark. Iniprov<?mont  in  tho  practice  of  both  parties  during  recent  yeari. 
pTfiddent  Cleveland's  worthy  e^ort.  Better  public  gentiment  among  the 
people  at  large.  Unjust  chargus  of  pessimlsta.  Good  points  In  our  service 
at  various  posts*  and  especiaUy  at  London.  Faults  of  our  service  at  present. 
My  replies  to  young  men  aniious  to  fit  themBelvetB  for  it.  Simplicity  of  the 
most  important  reform !4 ;  e^uggestions.  Choice  of  Ambassadors ;  of  Ministars 
Plenipotentiary;  of  Ministera  Resident;  of  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  of 
Legation,  I'roper  preparation  of  Secretaries^ ;  relation  of  our  Universities  to 
It;  part  which  t^hould  ho  taken  in  their  selection  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Appointment  of  expert  attach^.  Probable  good  reHulti«  of  the  system  pro- 
poeed.  Evil  resultJiof  the  present  system.  Roteotion  of  the  men  best  fitted. 
Ezamplea  of  Eng^h  n on-partisan ^hip  in  such  appointmontd.  Foremost  im« 
portance  of  proper  houses  or  apartments,  owned  or  leaded  for  long  terms  by 
the  United  St*tes  for  each  of  Its  representatives  abroad ;  evil  results  of  the 
present  system  ;  certainty  of  good  results  from  the  reform  advocated.  Prea- 
ent  American  system  contrasted  with  that  of  other  natiooit  Services  rendered 
by  sundry  Americjvn  diplomatists.  Cheapness  of  our  diplomatic  establish- 
tnent  compared  with  its  value.  Inoreaae  of  salaries.  Summing  up  of  results 
of  all  tJie  reformi  herein  advocated ,..,....,,....,.  366 


PAET  VI— SUNDRY  JOURNEYS  AND  EXPERIENCES 


Chapter  LI.    Eablier  Excursions  m  the  Untted  States 
—  1838-1875 

Usefulness  of  various  journeys  to  me.  Eieuraion  through  central  and  west- 
ern New  York  in  1838 ;  in  middle  Massai^husetts,  Boston,  and  Now  York  City 
in  1842.  Impreftsion  made  by  Trinity  Church.  Beginning  of  visits  to  Bir»- 
toga  in  1643;  life  there;  vi-nita  of  Archbiebop  Hughes,  Father  OavaExfj 
Washington  IrvlDg,  Mr.  Buchanan ;  the  Parade  of  Mme,  Jumel.  Remark- 
able progress  of  the  city  of  New  York  northward  as  seen  at  various  visits. 
First  visit  to  the  West.  Chicago  in  1858;  the  raising  of  the  grade;  Mr. 
Qeorge  Pullman^s  part  in  iL  Impression  made  on  me  by  the  Mississippi 
River.  Sundry  stays  in  Boston.  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy.  Arthur  Oilman  ;  his 
stories  and  spewjhes;  hia  delivery  of  Bishop  Eastburn's  sermons;  hift  stories 
regarding  the  Bishop.  Men  met  at  Boston.  Celebration  of  Bayard  Taylor's 
birthday  with  James  T.  Fields ;  reminiscences  and  st-ories  given  by  the  com- 
pany; example  of  Charles  Sumner's  lack  of  humor.  Excursions  in  the 
Southern  Staters.  Visit  to  Richmond  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  IJbby  Prison  ; 
meeting  with  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven  at  the  former  Executive  Mansion  of 
the  C^tnfederacy.  Visit  to  Gettysburg ;  fearful  condition  of  the  battle-field 
and  its  neighborhood.  Visit  to  South  Carolina,  lg75.  Florida.  A  negro 
church  ;  discovery  of  a  Christmas  carol  Imbedded  in  a  plantation  hymn.  Ex- 
cur?iion  up  the  St.  Johns  River.  Visit  t«  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecber  Stowe.  Col- 
lection of  books  on  the  t^vil  War.  A  vl^iit  to  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  pious 
amusements ;  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thet$ "  played  am  a  walti    ».,.#.  3?S 
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Chaptee  LII.    Englanb  Re^t:sited— 1885 

PAGE 

B««0oti  for  goings  abroad  after  my  reafgn&tion  of  the  Cornell  Presidenej 
in  1885.  •♦  Tom  Brown  "  at  aea;  sxindr^  fttories  of  hi*.  Southwest  of  Eng- 
laad.  Visit  U>  the  yfltorian  Freeman  at  WeUa.  The  Bishop  and  his  palace. 
Tbe  Judge's  dinner.  The  Squires  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sesijlona.  A  Glad- 
ftoniati  meeting;  Freeman's  speech;  hja  defense  of  the  laat  Abbot  of 
Qlaatofibury.  Biiihop  Blekerat^th  at  Heavltree  and  Exeter«  The  eav^ea  at 
Torquay  and  their  lesaona.  Worcester  Cathedral  and  Deanery*  '*  The  Bunga- 
low "  of  Halli weD-Phillipfl  at  BHghton.  Oxford ;  chapel  of  All  Souls  College ; 
iBtttraiitiiig  change  floeu  at  Magdaleu ;  Bryce'a  comparisons  between  British 
and  Amerieaii  problema ;  visita  to  various  coUegea,  Diaenasiona  of  onivoraity 
•ICalm.  Freeman's  lectures.  To  Windaor.  Stay  with  Sir  Paul  Hunter  at 
Mortiiner.  VJait  to  Bearwood,  Mr.  John  Walter  of  the  **  Timeft."  Viait  to 
**  Bramshill/*  Cambridge.  New  acquaintances.  Talks  with  Bishop  Creigh* 
ton  and  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Beginnings  of  technical  instruction  at  Cambridge. 
▲  Gn^ek  play.  Lord  Lytton»  Professor  Se6l<^y  and  bia  lectures.  **  Audit 
dlaner**  at  Trinity  C^Uego.  Profossor  Mahaffy's  stories  of  Archbishop 
Wbately.    London.    Talks  with  Lecky 391 


Chapter  LIII- 
1887 


Flt4.NCE,  ItALY^  and  SwiTZEIiLAND  —  1886- 


Hme.  Blace  de  Bury.  From  Pans  to  the  Hiviera.  James  Bryc«,  George 
▼on  Bonaen.  Sir  Charles  Murray,  Lord  Acton ;  discussions  with  the 
latter;  bis  wide  rang«)  of  kuowledg^e;  his  Information  regarding  Father 
Ptalf  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  etc.  Sir  Henry  Keating  and  tbe  dia- 
ctudon  at  the  Ctrch  NaufMiue  of  itanne».  Lord  Acton'a  view  of  Napoleon. 
Florence ;  t*lk«  with  Villarl  Naples ;  the  Doctrine  of  Intercession  as  shown 
in  sundry  pictnrea.  Amalfl.  Sorrento  j  the  Cntechiara  of  Archbishop 
Apuzao;  Francis  Gal  ton  ;  his  dL*icuHslan  of  dreams;  Marion  Crawford;  Mr. 
Mayali^a  atory  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Viait  to  Monte  Caasiuo ;  talk  with  a  novice. 
beaniana  in  Rome  with  Lancioni.  Cardinal  Howard  at  St.  Peter's.  Dia- 
ennknia  of  Italian  afTairs  i^ith  Minghetti,  Sam  buy,  and  others.  The  sculptor 
Story.  Non-inteTOOturfte  between  Vatican  and  Quirinol.  Judge  Stallo.  The 
Abbot  of  St.  Paul  Outside  the  Walls ;  his  minute  knowledge  of  certain 
American  affairs.  Count  de  Gubematls»  at  Florence*  on  the  legendary  char- 
acter of  sundry  Hindu  marvels.  Count  Eesai  and  his  Catawba  wine.  Al' 
Heri  Soateguo  and  hii  school  for  political  and  aocial  studiea.  Ubaldino  Pe- 
ruiii.  Stay  at  the  Icalmn  lakea.  Vbit  t^  my  colleague,  Mlniater  Roth,  in 
Swilserland ;  hia  duties  an  Lattdamman.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  and  its  !!• 
bfAry.  Visit  to  the  Engadine.  Talka  with  tbe  British  Admiral  Iririne,  at 
St.  Moritz ;  bis  advocacy  of  war  vessels  with  beaks.  Sermon  at  Geneva, 
Talks  with  Mme.  Blaae  de  Bury  and  Lecky  at  Paris.  Architectural  ex- 
cursiona  through  tlie  east  of  Prance,  Outrages  by  **  restorers^*  at  Rheinis 
and  at  Troyea.  London.  Sermon  by  Temple*  then  bishop.  More  talks  with 
l^eeky ;  hla  views  of  Earl  Russell  and  of  Carlyle.     Return  to  America  .     .    *  411 

Chapter  LTV'.    Egitt,  Greece,  and  Turkey  — 1888-1889 

A  gr— t  aoiTOW  and  disappointment.  Court  of  Appeals  decides  the  Fiake 
aiiii,  Iuo»t  1888.  Reasons  for  goinK  ahrmwl,  Scotland  reviaited.  Memorable 
aemnon  at  St.  Giles  in  Edttihurgh.  Cathinlral  towns  revi«lted.  Sermons  at 
LlehflekL  The  House  of  Commons;  scene  between  the  Irish  leaders  and 
Mr,  Balfour.    A  political  meeting  In  Holbom,    Excuraiona  to  Rugby ;  to  the 
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home  of  Gilbert  Wlilte ;  to  the  graTes  of  Qrmy,  Thaekermy,  nnd  othera.  A 
e(Htici  of  Cftrlylo  at  Brighton.  Camliridge:  intereitiiig  papers  refp&rdingf  the 
American  Eevohition.  Lord  Aberdare'a  atory  of  FV^erick  the  Qreat  and  a 
Britiah  mlDiater.  Hermit  life  in  London ;  work  at  th^  Brittih  Muflenm* 
Jonmey  through  Italy  and  Egypt  with  Wilhird  Fiske;  effect  of  Egyptian 
and  other  Eantern  experieoee*  on  ni©;  flv©  weeks  on  the  Nile ;  Bnigi*ch  Bey's 
account  of  his  discovery  of  the  royal  tniimmies ;  my  visit  to  Artin  Pasha  and 
the  great  Technical  ^khool  of  Cairo*  Dinner  with  the  Khedive ;  my  curiouft 
blunder.  American  and  EngU«h  mi^Aionaries  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria; 
Dr.  Grant's  lecture  on  the  Egyptian  Trinities.  Mr,  Ntmr  ;  his  scientific  and 
other  actiritieii  In  Egypt.  My  enjoyment  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Revela- 
tion to  tne  of  the  conneetioti  between  Egyptian  and  Greek  architecture.  Dis- 
appointment in  the  work  of  misaionaries  In  Mohammedan  countries.  Stay 
in  Athens,  Professor  Wald8t*?in.  The  Amencan  8chool  of  Archieology, 
Excursions  with  Walker  Feame  and  Professor  Mahaffy.  A  talk  with  the 
Greek  prime  minister.  A  function  at  the  cathedral.  Visit  to  Mars  Hill  on 
Good  Friday.  To  Constantinople,  Our  minister,  Mr.  Straus.  Discusaions 
of  art  by  Hamdi  Bey  and  of  literature  by  Sir  William  White.  Revelations 
of  history  antt  architecture  in  Constantinople.  St.  Bophia.  Eemru  to  Paris. 
The  Exposition  of  1889.  Th«  American  **  commission  of  experts  '* ;  its  good 
and  bad  sides.  Great  improvement  in  American  art.  Sargent  and  Mekhers. 
Tributes,  in  Pari»,  to  Lafayette  and  Cam  Die  Desraoulin«.  Walks  and  talks 
with  Senator  Gibson ;  our  journey  together  to  Hamburg  and  Bel^um  .    .    .42$ 


Chapter  LV.    Mexico,  California^  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
Italy,  London,  and  Berlin— 1892-1897 

My  stay  of  two  years  in  America.  Lectares  at  the  University  of  Penuiyl* 
vaniSL  Archbishop  Ryan's  Latin  pun.  The  Mohonk  Conference  and  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  Excursioa  with  Andrew  Carnegie  to  Mexico*  California,  and 
Oregon.  Meetings  with  Cornell  students.  Cathedral  of  Mexico.  Our  recep- 
tion by  President  Porflrio  Dias  and  hta  miniisters-  Beauty  of  Calif omia  in 
spring.  Ita  two  universities.  My  relations  with  Stanford ;  pleasure  in  this 
▼ialt  to  it ;  character  of  its  buildings ;  my  lectures  there.  Visit  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  To  the  Chicago  Exposition  buildings.  The  University  of  Chicago  and 
Its  work.  My  appointment  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  My  arrival 
therf*  on  November  4,  1892.  A  vacation  visit  to  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  University  and  Cathedral  of  Upsala.  Journey  through  the  Swedish 
canals  and  Lftkes.  Gothenburg.  Swedish  system  of  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liqaors ;  ita  happy  results.  Throndheim  :  cathedral ;  evidences 
of  robfliji^val  piety  atid  frauri.  Iiupresnion  maile  by  Sweden  and  Norway. 
New  evolution  of  human  folly  in  Norway.  The  Ethnographic  Museum  at 
Copenhagen.  Moscow  reTisit-ed.  Muscovite  ideas  of  trade.  My  vi*it  to  Tol- 
stoi Resignation  of  my  legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  Italy  revisited.  Stay 
in  Palermo.  The  CTiurch  of  St.  Josaphat ;  identity  of  this  saint  with  Buddha; 
my  talk  regarding  him  with  the  Commendatcire  Manm.  Visit  to  the  Cathe- 
dittl  of  Monreale.  The  mediaeval  idea  of  eroation  as  revealed  in  its  mosaics. 
The  earthquake  at  Florence ;  our  experieneee  of  it ;  its  effects  in  the  town. 
Return  to  America.  Conversation  with  Hoi  man  Hunt  in  London.  Visita  to 
sundry  American  univenfrfties ;  my  addresses  before  their  students ;  reasons 
for  publicly  discussing  *'  The  Problem  of  High  Crime"  in  our  oonntry.  The 
Venexuelan  Commission.  My  appointment  In  May,  1897,  as  ambassador  to 
Germany    ,    .    » *4S 
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PART  Vn— MISCELLANEOUS  RECOLLECTIONS 

Chapter  LVL    The  Cardiff  Giant:  A  Chapter  in  thb 
Hjstoby  of  Human  Folly— 1869-1870 

PAGI 

Twofold  ohankcteriatica  of  the  central  rcnite  from  New  York  to  Nlagw^  The 
laJce  country  of  we«t«ni  New  York.  Tbe  OctODdngft  Valley ;  cliaracteri sties 
of  ita  people;  tbeir  Ag:itatloi!i  in  ttie  mutumn  of  1869.  DiHCorery  of  the  '*  petii* 
fled  giant."  My  visit  to  it ;  my  akeptlclam  [  its  causes.  ETolntion  of  myth 
and  leftend.  General  joy  in  believing  In  the  marrelonfl  origin  of  the  »tHtue. 
GrmduAt  (growth  of  a  skeptical  view,  CJonfLnnatioii  of  auapiciong.  Desperate 
effortA  to  roaiit  skepHciBtn.  Clear  proofs  of  a  swindle.  Attempted  revival  of 
belief  in  it,  Alexander  McWhorter ;  he  declares  the  statue  a  Phenidau  idol, 
aod  detects  a  Phenicinn  inscription  upon  it.  View  of  Dr.  Scblottmann,  In- 
structor In  Hebrew  at  LelpBic.  My  answer  t€  hia  inquiry.  He  persists  in 
bts  belief.  Final  acknowledgement  and  explanation  of  the  whole  thing  as  a 
swindle.    Sundry  later  efforts  to  imitate  it 466 

Chapter  LVII.    Plans  and  Projects,  Executed  and 

Unexecuted  —1838-1905 

My  early  reverence  for  &dtbor«.  Youthfyl  tendeney  toward  literary  studies. 
Change  in  this  respect  during  my  stay  at  Yale.  Difference  between  the  Yale 
and  Harvard  spirit.  Senator  Wolcott's  speech  on  tMa.  Special  influence  of 
Parker  and  Carlyle  upon  my  view  of  literature.  My  purpose  in  various  writ- 
ings. Preparations  for  lectures  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  for  a  book 
npon  iiA  causes ;  probabiUtaes  of  thlH  book  at  present.  ^'  Paper  Money  Infla* 
tion  in  Prance,"  etc.  ConrHe  of  It'ctures  upon  the  history  of  Germany.  Re- 
■nllMitplan  of  a  book ;  form  to  be  given  it ;  reasons  for  this  form  ;  Its  present 
pcoapeets.  My  discussion  of  sundry  practical  questions.  Report  as  Commis- 
sioner at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  ;  re^mltant  address  on  *'  The  Prorision 
for  Higher  Instruction  in  Subjects  Bearing  Directly  on  Public  Affairs," 
Happy  progress  of  our  universities  in  this  respect.  Cfivil-service  reform ; 
speeches;  article  in  the  ^' North  American  Review,"  Addreaa  at  Yale  on 
**Tbe  Message  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceutmry  to  the  Twentieth/'  Some  pointa 
in  the  evolution  of  my  **  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology/" 
Pi>o|ectB  formed  during  sundry  vocation  journeys  In  Europe.  Lectures  on  the 
evolution  of  humanity  in  criminal  law;  growth  of  torture  In  penalty  and 
procedure ;  collection  of  material  on  the  subject.  Project  of  a  smaU  book 
to  be  called  "The  Warfare  of  Humanity  with  Unreason/'  Vague  project 
during  sundry  »Uya  at  Florence  of  a  history  of  that  city  ;  attractive  points  in 
mtch  a  history.  Project  of  a  Life  of  Father  Paul  Ban>i  formed  at  Venice ;  its 
relinquishmeDt ;  importance  of  such  a  biography.  Plan  for  a  study  on  the 
Life  of  St,  Francis  Xavier ;  beauty  of  his  Hfe  ;  leason  taught  by  it  regarding 
the  evolution  of  myth  and  legend.  Project  of  a  brief  biography  of  Thomas 
JeHferson  ;  partly  carried  out ;  bow  formed  and  why  discarded,  Dtblio^raph- 
tcaJ  Introduction  to  O'Connor  Morris's  s^iort  history  of  the  French  Re  vol  u- 
UoD.  Project  of  a  longer  general  bibliography  of  modem  history  transferred 
u>  Prsiidant  Charles  Kendall  Adams.  Project  of  book,  ''  How  Can  Wealthy 
Americana  Best  Use  Their  Money  '^ ;  need  of  such  a  book  In  the  United  States. 
l«6etnrai  gilTen  and  articles  projected  on  ''  The  Problem  of  High  Crime  to  the 
United  StAtei  ** ;  reasons  for  taking  up  this  subject.  Two  projects  of  which 
I  have  drssmed :  A  brief  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  an  introduction  to 
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Modem  History ;  deft1r»ble  cbaractf^rlstics  of  such  «  bcMjk  ;  bfiflnnlngB  niRde 
of  It  in  my  lectorefl:  "*  A  History  of  Civilisation  in  Spvlii"^ ,  retasons  for  sueti 
a  book  ;  excellent  mnteriiil  accessible  ,  gotierftl  chiuiicteriatlcs  of  jiucb  «  hiii- 
tory ;  recommendatloii  of  thlH  subject  to  historical  B<!holars,  Charaeteri sties 
of  Ameriean  life  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  unfavorable  to 
the  carrying  out  of  many  extended  projecte.  Distraeiions.  An  aptAogm  pro 
Pita  ivMa      .    .    .    ,    , 496 


PART  VIII— RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 
Chapter  LVUL    Eaely  Impbessions— 1832-1851 

Heligioufl  Ideajs  of  the  settlers  in  central  New  York.  Tbe  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  ;  it^  relations  to  larger  Christian  bodies.  Eff^ects  of  revirallsm  in 
thetn.  My  father  aod  mother.  A  soul  escaped  out  of  the  cbirteenth  century 
into  the  nineteenth,  Henry  Gregory,  My  first  recollections  of  religioua 
worship;  strong  Impressiotis  upon  me;  good  eilects;  some  temporary  evil 
effects.  Syracuse.  My  early  bigotry  j  cheek  in  it;  reaction^  Family  influ- 
ences. InAuence  of  Aiindry  sertnous  and  ofeurrences.  Baptisnial  regener- 
ation. My  feeliuiffi  ah  cipressed  by  Lord  Bacon.  The  '*  IvriinllEie  Manual^' 
and  its  revelation.  Effects  of  sectarian  squabbles  aod  Sunday-school  zeal. 
Bishop  DeLancey ;  his  IropreasiTe  personality.  Effects  of  certain  books^  Life 
at  a  Httle  securian  college.    Beaulta  of  "  Christian  Evidences  "     .    •    .    *    .  f»ld 

Chapter  LIX.    In   the   New  England    Atmosphere — 

1851-1853 

Influence  of  New  England  CongregationaHsn]  at  Yale.  Butler's  ''  Analogy." 
Revivals.  SermoDS  and  prayera  in  the  college  pulpit.  Noble  efforts  of 
sundry  professors,  especially  sermons  of  Boraee  Bushnell  and  President 
Woolsey.  The  recital  of  creeds.  Effects  of  my  historical  reading.  Injury 
dons  the  American  Church  at  that  period  by  its  support  of  slavery ;  notable 
exoepdons  to  tbbu  Samuel  J.  May.  Beecber.  Chapin.  Theodore  Parker. 
Influence  of  tbe  latter  upon  me.  Especial  characteristics  of  Beecher  as  shown 
then  atid  afterward.  Cbapio  and  his  characteristics,  Horace  Greeley  as  a 
church-goer;  strain  upon  his  Unlversalism.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Bishop 
AJonzo  Potter.  Archbishops  Bedini  and  Hugbes;  powerful  sermon  by  the 
latter;  Pither  Oavazai'a  reply  to  it . &29 


Chapter  LX.    In   the   European    Atmosphere  — 1853- 
1856 

Student  life  in  Europe.  My  auseeptibillty  to  religions  architecture,  mndCf 
and  the  nobler  forms  of  ceremonial.  Beauties  of  the  Anglican  service* 
Sundry  experiences  in  European  cathedrals  and  English  university  cbapels. 
Archbishop  Sumner.  Bishop  WUberforce.  My  life  in  a  Hotnan  Catholic 
family  in  Paris.  Noble  work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pari-^.  Sibour ;  his  assas- 
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CHAPTER  XXSin 

AS  MrNlSTEE  TO  RUSSIA -1802-1B94 

DURING  four  years  after  my  return  from  service  as 
minister  to  Germany  I  devoted  myself  to  the  duties 
of  the  presidency  at  Cornell,  and  on  resigning  that  posi- 
tion gave  all  time  possible  to  study  and  travel,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  book  on  which  I  was  then  engaged;  *'A 
History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology." 

But  in  1892  came  a  surprise.  In  the  reminiscences  of 
my  political  life  I  have  given  an  account  of  a  visits  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Cabot  Lodge,  Sherman  Rogers,  and 
others,  to  President  Harrison  at  the  White  House,  and 
of  some  very  plain  talk,  on  both  sides,  relating  to  what 
we  thought  shortcomings  of  the  administration  in  re- 
gard to  reform  in  the  civil  service*  Although  President 
Harrison  greatly  impressed  me  at  the  time  by  the  clear- 
BfiSfi  and  strength  of  his  utterances,  my  lajst  expectation 
in  the  world  would  have  been  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
an  appointment  from  him*  High  officials  do  not  generally 
think  very  well  of  people  who  comment  unfavorably  on 
their  doings  or  give  them  unpleasant  advice;  this  I  had 
done, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  addressing  the  President; 
and  great,  therefore,  was  my  astonishment  when,  in  1892, 
he  tendered  me  the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary  at  St, 
Petersburg* 

On  iny  way  I  stopped  in  London,  and  saw  various  in- 
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teresting  people,  but  especially  remember  a  luncheon  with 
Lord  Rothschild,  with  whom  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk 
about  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  He  seemed  to 
feel  deeply  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
—speaking  with  much  force  regarding  it,  and  insisting 
that  their  main  crime  was  that  they  were  sober,  thought- 
ful, and  thrifty ;  that  as  to  the  charge  that  they  were  prey- 
ing upon  the  agricultural  population,  they  preyed  upon  it 
as  do  the  Quakers  in  England— by  owning  agricultural 
machines  and  letting  them  out;  that  as  to  the  charge  of 
usury,  they  were  much  less  exacting  than  many  Chris- 
tians ;  and  that  the  main  effort  upon  public  opinion  there, 
such  as  it  is,  should  be  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the 
making  of  more  severe  laws.  He  incidentally  referred 
to  the  money  power  of  Europe  as  against  Russia,  speak- 
ing of  Alexander  II  as  kind  and  just,  but  of  Alexander 
III  as  really  unacquainted  with  the  great  questions  con- 
cerned, and  under  control  of  the  church. 

I  confess  that  I  am  amazed,  as  I  revise  this  chapter, 
to  learn  from  apparently  trustworthy  sources  that  his 
bank  is  now  making  a  vast  loan  to  Russia— to  enable  her 
to  renew  her  old  treatment  of  Japan,  China,  Armenia, 
Finland,  Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  her  Jewish 
residents.  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  sure  to  strengthen 
the  anti-Semites  throughout  the  world. 

A  few  days  later  Sir  Julian  Goldschmidt  came  to  me  on 
the  same  subject,  and  he  impressed  me  much  more  deeply 
than  the  head  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  had  done.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  ennobled  millionaire  about  him;  he 
seemed  to  me  a  gentleman  from  the  heart  outward.  Pre- 
senting with  much  feeling  the  disabilities  and  hardships 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  he  dwelt  upon  the  discriminations 
against  them,  especially  in  the  matter  of  military  fines; 
their  gradual  and  final  exclusion  from  professions;  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  at  Moscow,  where  they 
had  been  forced  to  leave  the  city  and  therefore  to  realize 
on  their  whole  estates  at  a  few  days'  notice. 

At  Paris  I  also  had  some  interesting  conversations,  re- 
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gardiDg  my  new  post,  with  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  the 
eminent  aeaderaiciaD,  who  has  written  so  moch  that  is 
interesting  on  Russia.  Both  he  and  Struve,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  who  had  given  me  a  letter  to  him, 
had  married  into  the  Annenkoff  family ;  and  I  found  his 
knowledge  of  Russia,  owing  to  this  fact  as  well  as  to 
his  former  diplomatic  residence  there,  very  suggestive. 
Another  interesting  episode  was  the  funeral  of  Renan  at 
the  College  de  France,  to  which  our  minister,  Mr.  Coo- 
lidge,  took  me.  Eloquent  tributes  were  paid,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  was  impressive  after  the  French  manner. 

Dining  with  Mr,  Coolidge,  I  found  myself  seated  near 
the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld,— a  charming  Ameri- 
can, the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  former  senator  from 
Oregon.  The  duke  seemed  to  be  a  quiet,  manly  young 
officer,  devoted  to  his  duties  in  the  army;  but  it  was  hard 
t0  realize  in  him  the  successor  of  the  great  duke,  the  friend 
of  Washington  and  of  Louis  XVI,  who  showed  himself 
so  broad-minded  during  our  War  of  Independence  and  the 
French  Revolution. 

At  Berlin  I  met  several  of  my  old  friends  at  the  table 
our  minister,  ray  friend  of  Yale  days,  William  Walter 
Phelps— among  these  Virchow,  Professor  von  Leyden, 
Paul  Meyerheim,  Carl  Becker,  and  Theodor  Barth;  and 
at  the  Russian  Embassy  had  an  interesting  talk  with 
Count  Shuvaloflf,  more  especially  on  the  Behring  Sea 
qneetion.  We  agreed  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  the  matter  were  identical. 

On  the  4th  of  Xovember  I  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 
after  an  absence  of  thirty-seven  years.  Even  in  that  coun- 
try, where  ever>*thing  moves  so  slowly,  there  had  clearly 
been  changes;  the  most  evident  of  these  being  the  railway 
froDQ  the  frontier.  At  my  former  visit  the  journey  from 
Berlin  had  required  nine  days  and  nine  nights  of  steady 
travel,  mainly  in  a  narrow  post-coach ;  now  it  was  easily 
done  in  one  day  and  two  nights  in  very  comfortable  cars. 
At  that  first  visit  the  entire  railway  system  of  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  road  from  the  capital  to  Gatshina, 
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only  a  few  miles  long,  consisted  of  the  line  to  Moscow; 
at  this  second  visit  the  system  had  spread  very  largely 
over  the  empire,  and  was  rapidly  extending  through  Si- 
beria and  Northern  China  to  the  Pacific. 

But  the  deadening  influence  of  the  whole  Russian  sys- 
tem was  evident.  Persons  who  clamor  for  governmental 
control  of  American  railways  should  visit  Germany,  and 
above  all  Russia,  to  see  how  such  control  results.  In  Ger- 
many its  defects  are  evident  enough ;  people  are  made  to 
travel  in  carriages  which  our  main  lines  would  not  think 
of  using,  and  with  a  lack  of  conveniences  which  with  us 
would  provoke  a  revolt ;  but  the  most  amazing  thing  about 
this  administration  in  Russia  is  to  see  how,  after  all  this 
vast  expenditure,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country 
seems  to  paralyze  energy.  During  my  stay  at  St.  Peters- 
burg I  traveled  over  the  line  between  that  city  and  Berlin 
six  or  eight  times,  and  though  there  was  usually  but  one 
express-train  a  day,  I  never  saw  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  through  passengers.  When  one  bears  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  road  is  the  main  artery  connecting  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people  at  one  end  with  over 
two  hundred  millions  at  the  other,  this  seems  amazing; 
but  still  more  so  when  one  considers  that  in.  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of,  say,  eighty  millions  in  all,  we 
have  five  great  trunk-lines  across  the  continent,  each  run- 
ning large  express-trains  several  times  a  day. 

There  was  apparently  little  change  as  regards  enterprise 
in  Russia,  whatever  there  might  be  as  regarded  facilities 
for  travel.  St.  Petersburg  had  grown,  of  course.  There 
were  new  streets  in  the  suburbs,  and  where  the  old  ad- 
miralty wharves  had  stood,— for  the  space  of  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  along  the  Neva,— fine  buildings  had  been 
erected.  But  these  were  the  only  evident  changes,  the 
renowned  Nevskii  Prospekt  remaining  as  formerly— a 
long  line  of  stuccoed  houses  on  either  side,  almost  all  poor 
in  architecture;  and  the  street  itself  the  same  unkempt, 
shabby,  commonplace  thoroughfare  as  of  old.  No  new 
bridge  had  been  built  across  the  Neva  for  forty  years. 
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There  was  still  but  one  permaneot  structure  spanning  the 
river,  and  the  great  stream  of  travel  and  traffic  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  city  was  dependent  mainly  on  the 
bridges  of  boats^  which,  at  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  the 
spring,  had  sonaetinies  to  be  withdrawn  during  many 
days. 

A  change  had  indeed  been  brought  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  but  there  was  little  outward  sign  of  it. 
The  muzhik  remained,  to  all  appearance^  what  he  was  be- 
fore :  in  fact,  as  our  train  drew  into  St.  Petersburg,  the 
peasants,  with  their  sheepskin  caftans,  cropped  hair,  and 
stupid  faces,  brought  back  the  old  impressions  so  vividly 
that  I  seemed  not  to  have  been  absent  a  week.  The  old 
atmosphere  of  repression  was  evident  everywhere,  I  had 
begun  my  experience  of  it  under  Nicholas  I,  had  seen 
a  more  liberal  policy  under  Alexander  II,  but  now  found 
a  recurrence  of  reaction,  and  everj^where  a  pressure  which 
deadened  all  efforts  at  initiating  a  better  condition  of 
things* 

But  I  soon  found  one  change  for  the  better.  During 
niy  former  stay  under  Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II,  the  air 
was  full  of  charges  of  swindling  and  cheatery  against  the 
main  men  at  court.  Now  next  to  nothing  of  that  sort  was 
beard;  it  was  evident  that  Alexander  III,  narrow  and  illib- 
eral  though  he  might  be,  was  an  honest  man,  and  deter- 
mined to  end  the  sort  of  thing  that  had  disgraced  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 

Having  made  the  usual  visit  to  the  Foreign  Office  upon 
my  arrival,  I  was  accompanied  three  days  later  by  the 
proper  officials,  Prince  Soltykoff  and  M.  de  Koniar,  on 
a  special  train  to  Gatehina,  and  there  received  by  the 
Kraperor.  I  found  him— though  much  more  reserved  than 
his  father— agreeable  and  straightforward.  As  he  was 
averse  to  set  sj)eeches,  we  began  at  once  a  discussion  on 
various  questions  interesting  the  two  nations,  and  espe- 
cially those  arising  out  of  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries.  He 
«^emed  to  enter  fully  into  the  American  view;  character- 
izing the  marauders  in  that  sea  as  ^*ces  poachers  W— 
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using  the  English  word,  although  our  conversation  was  in 
French;  and  on  my  saying  that  the  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can interests  in  that  question  were  identical,  he  not  only 
acquiesced,  but  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  ear- 
nestly, in  the  same  sense. 

He  alluded  especially  to  the  Chicago  Exposition,  spoke 
in  praise  of  its  general  conception  and  plan,  said  that 
though  in  certain  classes  of  objects  of  art  it  might  not 
equal  some  of  the  European  expositions,  it  would  doubt- 
less in  very  many  specialties  surpass  all  others ;  and  on 
my  expressing  the  hope  that  Russia  would  be  fully  repre- 
sented, he  responded  heartily,  declaring  that  to  be  his  own 
wish. 

Among  the  various  subjects  noted  was  one  which  was 
rather  curious.  In  the  anteroom  I  had  found  the  Greek 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw  arrayed  in  a  purple  robe  and  hat— 
the  latter  adorned  with  an  exceedingly  lustrous  cross  of 
diamonds,  and,  engaging  in  conversation  with  him,  had 
learned  that  he  had  a  few  years  before  visited  China  as 
a  missionary ;  his  talk  was  that  of  a  very  intelligent  man ; 
and  on  my  saying  that  one  of  our  former  Ajnerican 
bishops.  Dr.  Boone,  in  preparing  a  Chinese  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  had  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  a 
proper  equivalent  for  the  word  '*God,"  the  archbishop 
answered,  **That  is  quite  natural,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Chinese  have  really  no  conception  of  such  a  Being.'' 

Toward  the  close  of  my  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
then,  I  referred  to  the  archbishop,  and  congratulated  the 
monarch  on  having  so  accomplished  and  devoted  a  prelate 
in  his  church.  At  this  he  said,  *'You  speak  Russian, 
then!"  to  which  I  answered  in  the  negative.  '*But,"  he 
said,  '*how  then  could  you  talk  with  the  archbishop!" 
I  answered,  **He  spoke  in  French."  The  Emperor  seemed 
greatly  surprised  at  this,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  the 
ecclesiastics  in  Russia  seem  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  Russians  speak  French  and  other  foreign  languages 
better  and  more  generally  than  do  any  other  people. 

This  interview  concluded,  I  was  taken  through  a  long 
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series  of  apartments  filled  with  tapestries,  porcelain,  carv- 
ings, portraits,  and  the  like,  to  be  received  by  the  Empress* 
She  was  slight  in  figure,  graceful,  with  a  most  kindly  face 
and  manner,  and  she  put  me  at  ease  immediately,  ad- 
dressing me  in  English,  and  detaining  me  much  longer 
than  I  had  expected.  She,  too,  spoke  of  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position, saying  that  she  had  ordered  some  things  of  her 
own  sent  to  it.  She  also  referred  very  pleasantly  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  come  over  on 
one  of  the  ships  which  brought  supplies  to  the  famine- 
stricken  ;  and  she  dwelt  upon  sundry  similarities  and  dis- 
rimilarities  between  our  own  country  and  Russia,  discuss- 
ing various  matters  of  local  interest,  and  was  in  every 
way  cordial  and  kindly. 

The  impression  made  by  the  Emperor  upon  me  at  that 
time  was  deepened  during  my  whole  stay.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  strong  character,  but  within  very  unfortunate 
limits— upright,  devoted  to  his  family,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  his  duty  to  his  people  and  of  his  accountability  to  the 
Almighty.  But  more  and  more  it  became  evident  that  bis 
political  and  religious  theories  were  narrow,  and  that  the 
assassination  of  his  father  had  thrown  him  back  into  the 
hands  of  reactionists.  At  court  and  elsewhere  I  often 
found  myself  looking  at  him  and  expressing  my  thoughts 
inwardly  much  as  follows:  ^*You  are  honest,  true-hearted, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  duty ;  but  what  a  world  of  harm  you 
are  destined  to  do!  With  your  immense  physical  frame 
and  giant  strength,  you  will  last  fifty  years  longer;  you 
will  try  by  main  force  to  hold  back  the  whole  tide  of  Rus- 
sian thought;  and  after  you  will  come  the  deluge."  There 
waa  nothing  to  indicate  the  fact  that  he  was  just  at  the 
dose  of  his  life. 

At  a  later  period  I  was  presented  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  now  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  He  seemed  a 
Idiidly  young  man;  but  one  of  his  remarks  amazed  and 
disappointed  me.  During  the  previous  year  the  famine, 
whieh  had  become  chronic  in  large  parts  of  Russia,  had 
taken  an  acute  form,  and  in  its  train  had  come  typhus 
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and  cholera.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  same  wide-spread  and 
deadly  combination  of  starvation  and  disease  which  simi- 
lar causes  produced  so  often  in  Western^  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  From  the  United  States  had  come  large 
contributions  of  money  and  grain;  and  as,  during  the 
year  after  my  arrival  there  had  been  a  recurrence  of  the 
famine,  about  forty  thousand  rubles  more  had  been  sent 
me  from  Philadelphia  for  distribution.  I  therefore  spoke 
on  the  general  subject  to  him,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  president  of  the  Imperial  Relief  Commission.  He 
answei*ed  that  since  the  crops  of  the  last  year  there  was 
no  longer  any  suflFering;  that  there  was  no  famine  worthy 
of  mention;  and  that  he  was  no  longer  giving  attention 
to  the  subject*  This  was  said  in  an  offhand,  easy-going 
way  which  appalled  me*  The  simple  fact  was  that  the 
famine,  though  not  so  wide-spread,  was  more  trying  than 
during  the  year  before;  for  it  found  the  peasant  popu- 
lation in  Finland  and  in  the  central  districts  of  the  empire 
even  less  prepared  to  meet  it.  They  had,  during  the  pre- 
vious winter,  very  generally  eaten  their  draught-animals 
and  burned  everything  not  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
own  shelter;  from  Finland  si>ecimens  of  bread  made 
largely  of  ferns  had  been  brought  me  which  it  would  seem 
a  shame  to  give  to  horses  or  cattle;  and  yet  his  imi^erial 
highness  the  heir  to  the  throne  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  all  this- 

In  explanation,  I  was  afterward  told  by  a  person  who 
had  known  him  intimately  from  his  cliildhood,  that, though 
courteous,  his  main  characteristic  was  an  absolute  indif- 
ference to  most  persons  and  things  about  him,  and  that 
he  never  showed  a  s]>ark  of  ambition  of  any  sort.  This 
was  confirmed  by  what  I  afterward  saw  of  him  at  court. 
He  seemed  to  stand  about  listlessly,  speaking  in  a  good- 
natured  way  to  this  or  that  person  when  it  was  easier  than 
not  to  do  so;  but,  on  the  whole,  indifferent  to  all  which 
went  on  about  him. 

After  his  accession  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  best  judges 
in  Europe,  who  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  him 
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closely,  said  to  me,  '*He  knows  Dothing  of  his  empire  or 
of  his  people ;  he  never  goes  out  of  his  house,  if  he  can 
help  it/'  This  explains  in  some  degree  the  insuflBciency 
of  his  programme  for  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague  and  for  the  Jajianese  War,  which,  as  I  revise  these 
lines,  is  bringing  fearful  disaster  and  disgrace  upon 
Russia. 

The  representative  of  a  foreign  power  in  any  European 
capital  must  be  presented  to  the  principal  members  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  so  I  paid  my  respects  to  the 
grand  dukes  and  duchesses.  The  first  and  most  interest- 
ing of  these  to  me  was  the  old  Grand  Duke  Michael— the 
last  surviving  son  of  the  first  Nicholas.  He  was  generally, 
and  doubtless  rightly,  regarded  as, next  to  his  elder  brother, 
Alexander  II,  the  flower  of  the  flock;  and  his  reputation 
was  evidently  much  enhanced  by  comparison  with  his  bro- 
ther next  above  him  in  age,  the  Grrand  Duke  Nicholas.  It 
was  generally  charged  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  during 
the  Turkish  campaign  w^as  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  in- 
human. An  army  officer  once  speaking  to  me  regarding 
the  suffering  of  his  soldiers  at  that  time  for  want  of  shoes, 
I  asked  him  where  the  shoes  were,  and  he  answered:  *'In 
the  pockets  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas." 

Michael  was  evidently  different  from  his  brother— not 
haughty  and  careless  toward  all  other  created  beings;  but 
kindly,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  One  thing 
touched  me.  I  said  to  him  that  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
him  was  when  he  reached  St.  Petersburg  from  the  seat  of 
the  Crimean  War  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  drove  from 
the  railway  to  the  palace  in  company  with  his  brother 
Nicholas.  Instantly  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and 
flowed  dowTi  his  cheeks.  He  answered:  **Yes,  that  was 
sad  indeed.  My  father"— meaning  the  first  Emperor 
Nicholas— '*  telegraphed  us  that  our  mother  was  in  very 
poor  health,  longed  to  see  us,  and  insisted  on  our  coming 
to  her  bedside.  On  our  way  home  we  learned  of  his 
death." 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  grand  dukes,— the  bro- 
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thers  of  Alexander  HI,— the  greatest  impression  was  made 
upon  me  by  Vladimir.  He  was  apparently  the  strongest 
of  all  the  sons  of  Alexander  II,  being  of  the  great  Roman- 
off breed— big,  strong,  muscular,  like  his  brother  the 
Emperor.  He  chatted  pleasantly;  and  I  remember  that 
he  referred  to  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett— whom  he  had 
met  on  a  yachting  cruise— as  '*my  friend." 

Another  of  these  big  Romanoff  grand  dukes  was  Alexis, 
the  grand  admiral.  He  referred  to  his  recollections  of 
the  United  States  with  apparent  pleasure,  in  spite  of  the 
wretched  Catacazy  imbroglio  which  hindered  President 
Grant  from  showing  him  any  hospitality  at  the  White 
House,  and  which  so  vexed  his  father  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II. 

The  ladies  of  the  imperial  family  were  very  agreeable. 
A  remark  of  one  of  them— a  beautiful  and  cultivated 
woman,  bom  a  princess  of  one  of  the  Saxon  duchies— 
surprised  me ;  for,  when  I  happened  to  mention  Dresden, 
she  told  me  that  her  great  desire  had  been  to  visit  that 
capital  of  her  own  country,  but  that  she  had  never  been 
able  to  do  so.  She  spoke  of  German  literature,  and  as  I 
mentioned  receiving  a  letter  the  day  before  from  Professor 
Georg  Ebers,  the  historical  novelist,  she  said:  **You  are 
happy  indeed  that  you  can  meet  such  people ;  how  I  should 
like  to  know  Ebers  !'^    Such  are  the  limitations  of  royalty. 

Meantime,  I  made  visits  to  my  colleagues  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  found  them  interesting  and  agreeable— 
as  it  is  the  business  of  diplomatists  to  be.  The  dean  was 
the  German  ambassador.  General  von  Schweinitz,  a  man 
ideally  fit  for  such  a  position— of  wide  experience,  high 
character,  and  evidently  strong  and  firm,  though  kindly. 
When  ambassador  at  Vienna  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  his  colleague,  the  American  minister,  Mr.  John  Jay,  an 
old  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  in  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association;  and  so  came  very  pleasant  relations  be- 
tween us.  His  plain,  strong  sense  was  of  use  to  me  in 
more  than  one  difficult  question. 

The  British  ambassador  was  Sir  Robert  Morier.    He, 
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too,  was  a  strong  eharaeter,  though  lacking  apparently  in 
some  of  General  von  Schweinitz's  more  kindly  qualities. 
He  was  big,  roughish^  and  at  tinies  so  brusque  that  he 
might  almost  be  called  brutal  Wlien  bullying  was  needed 
it  was  generally  understood  that  he  could  do  it  con  amore. 
A  story  was  told  of  him  which,  whether  exact  or  not, 
seemed  to  fit  his  character  welL  He  had  been,  for  a  time, 
minister  to  Portugal ;  and,  during  one  of  his  controversies 
with  the  Portuguese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  latter, 
becoming  exasperated,  said  to  him:  '*Sir,  it  is  evident  that 
you  were  not  bom  a  Portuguese  cavalier.'^  Thereupon 
Morier  replied :  *'No,  thank  God,  I  was  not :  if  I  had  been, 
I  would  have  killed  myself  on  the  breast  of  my  mother/' 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  men- 
tioning a  victory  which  Morier  enabled  Great  Britain  to 
obtain  over  the  United  States.  It  might  be  a  humiliating 
story  for  me  to  tell,  had  not  the  fault  so  evidently  arisen 
from  the  shortcomings  of  others.  The  time  has  come  to 
reveal  this  piece  of  history,  and  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  aid  in  bettering  the  condition  in  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has,  thus  far,  left  its  diplomatic  ser- 
vants. 

As  already  stated,  the  most  important  question  with 
which  I  had  to  deal  was  that  which  had  arisen  in  the 
Behring  Sea.  The  United  States  possessed  there  a  great 
and  flourishing  fur-seal  industry,  which  was  managed  with 
care  and  was  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  our  government 
The  killing  of  the  seals  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  matter  was  done  with  the  utmost  care 
and  discrimination  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands, to  which  these 
animals  resorted  in  great  numbers  during  the  summer.  It 
was  not  at  all  cruel,  and  was  so  conducted  that  the  seal 
herd  was  fully  maintained  rather  than  diminished.  But 
it  is  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  seals  that,  each  au- 
tumn, they  migrate  southward,  returning  each  spring  in 
large  numbers  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  also  that, 
while  at  the  islands,  the  nursing  mothers  make  long  ex- 
eimioDS  to  fishing-banks  at  distances  of  from  one  to  two 
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hundred  miles.  The  return  of  these  seal  herds,  and  these 
food  excursions,  were  taken  advantage  of  by  Canadian 
marauders,  who  slaughtered  the  animals,  in  the  water, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  in  a  way  most  cruel  and 
wasteful ;  so  that  the  seal  herds  were  greatly  diminished 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  extermination.  Our  government 
tried  to  prevent  this  and  seized  sundry  marauding  ves- 
sels; whereupon  Great  Britain  felt  obliged,  evidently 
from  political  motives,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  these  Cana- 
dian poachers  and  to  stand  steadily  by  them.  As  a  last 
resort,  the  government  of  the  United  States  left  the  mat- 
ter to  arbitration,  and  in  due  time  the  tribunal  began  its 
sessions  at  Paris.  Meantime,  a  British  commission  was, 
in  1891-1892,  ordered  to  prepare  the  natural-history  ma- 
terial for  the  British  case  before  the  tribunal;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  misleading  piece  of 
work  than  their  report.  Sham  scientific  facts  were 
supplied  for  the  purposes  of  the  British  counsel  at 
Paris.  While  I  cannot  believe  that  the  authorities  in 
London  ordered  or  connived  at  this,  it  is  simple  justice 
to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  as  afterward  in  the 
Venezuela  case,*  so  in  this,  British  agents  were  guilty  of 
the  sharpest  of  sharp  practices.  The  Russian  fur-seal 
islands  having  also  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
similar  marauders,  a  British  commission  visited  the 
Russian  islands  and  took  testimony  of  the  Russian 
commandant  in  a  manner  grossly  unfair.  This  comman- 
dant was  an  honest  man,  with  good  powers  of  observation 
and  with  considerable  insight  into  the  superficial  facts  of 
seal  life,  but  without  adequate  scientific  training;  his 
knowledge  of  English  was  very  imperfect,  and  the  com- 
mission apparently  led  him  to  say  and  sign  just  what 
they  wanted.  He  was  somehow  made  to  say  just  the  things 
which  were  needed  to  help  the  British  case,  and  not  to  say 
anything  which  could  hurt  it.  So  absurd  were  the  mis- 
statements to  which  he  had  thus  been  led  to  attach  his 

^  See  my  chapter  on  the  VcDezuela  Commission  for  the  trick  attempted 
by  British  agents  in  the  first  British  Blue  Book  on  that  subject. 
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name  that  the  Russian  Govemment  ordered  him  to  come 
all  the  way  from  the  Russian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Sibe- 
ria to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  be  reexamined.  It  was  an 
enormous  journey— from  the  islands  to  Japan,  from  Ja- 
pan to  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
and  thence  to  St  Petersburg.  There,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Russian  expert,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  questions 
to  him ;  and,  having  found  the  larger  part  of  his  previous 
alleged  testimony  to  be  completely  in  conflict  with  his 
knowledge  and  opinions,  I  forwarded  this  new  testimony 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  American  case  before  the  Paris 
tribunal,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  place  the  whole  matter 
in  its  true  light.  With  it  was  also  presented  the  concur- 
ring testimony  taken  by  the  American  experts  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Behring  Sea.  Those  experts  were  Drs. 
Mendenhall  and  Merriam,  scientists  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, and  their  reports  were,  in  every  essential  particu- 
lar, afterward  confirmed  by  another  man  of  science,  after 
study  of  the  whole  question  in  the  islands  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent seas— Dr.  Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, probably  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States— 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  world— regarding  the  questions  at 
issue :  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Agassiz,  a  man  utterly  incap- 
able of  making  a  statement  regarding  any  point  in  science 
which  he  did  not  fully  believe,  no  matter  what  its  political 
bearing  might  be. 

And  now  to  another  feature  of  the  case.  Before  leaving 
Washington  for  St.  Petersburg,  I  had  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  leading  persons  in  charge  of 
our  ease,  and  on  my  way  had  talked  with  Count  Shuva- 
loff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin;  and  all  agreed 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  seals  were  identical.  The  only 
wonder  was  that,  this  fact  being  so  clear,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  constantly  held  back  from  showing  any 
active  sympathy  with  the  United  States  in  our  efforts  to 
right  this  wrong  done  to  both  nations. 

At  my  first  presentation  to  the  Emperor  I  found  him,  as 
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already  stated,  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Washington 
cabinet  and  Count  Shuvaloff.  He  was  thoroughly  with 
us,  was  bitter  against  the  Canadian  marauders,  agreed  in 
the  most  straightforward  and  earnest  manner  that  the 
interests  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  in  this  question 
were  identical,  and  referred  severely  to  the  British  en- 
croaehments  upon  both  the  nations  in  the  northern 
seas.^ 

All  went  smoothly  until  I  took  up  the  subject  at  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office*  There  I  found  difficulties,  though 
at  first  I  did  not  fully  understand  them.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  III  was  dying  at  Livadia  in  the  Crimea;  M,  de 
Giers,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  man  of  higli  char- 
acter, was  dying  at  Tzarskoye  Selo;  and  in  charge  of  his 
department  was  an  under-secretary  who  had  formerly, 
for  a  short  time,  represented  Russia  at  Washington  and 
had  not  been  especially  successful  there.  Associated  with 
him  was  another  under-secretary,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Asiatic  division  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  My 
case  was  strong,  and  I  was  quite  willing  to  meet  Sir  Rob- 
ert Morier  in  any  fair  argument  regarding  it.  I  had  taken 
his  measure  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  had  dis- 
cussed various  questions  in  my  presence;  and  had  not  the 
slightest  fear  that,  in  a  fair  presentation  of  the  matter,  he 
could  carry  his  point  against  me.  At  various  times  we  met 
pleasantly  enough  in  the  anterooms  of  the  Foreign  Office; 
but  at  that  period  our  representative  at  the  Russian  court 
was  simply  a  minister  plenipotentiary  and  the  British 
representative  an  ambassador,  and  as  such  he,  of  course, 
had  precedence  over  me,  with  some  adventitious  advan- 
tages which  I  saw  then,  and  others  which  I  realized  after- 
ward* It  was  not  long  before  it  became  clear  that  Sir 
Robert  Morier  had  enormous  '* influence'*  with  the  above- 
named  persons  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  in- 
deed, with  Russian  officials  in  general.  They  seemed  not 
only  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  but  to  look  toward  him  as 
'^the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress,"    I 

1  See  detailed  account  of  this  conrersatioii  previously  given  in  this  ehapter. 
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BOW  began  to  understand  the  fact  which  had  so  long 
puzzled  our  State  Department— namely,  that  Russia  did 
not  make  common  cause  with  os,  though  we  were  fighting 
her  battles  at  the  same  time  with  our  own.  But  I  struggled 
CD,  seeing  the  officials  frequently  and  doing  the  best  that 
was  possible. 

Meantime,  the  arbitration  tribunal  was  holding  its  ses- 
sions at  Paris,  and  the  American  counsel  were  doing  their 
best  to  secure  justice  for  our  country.  The  facts  were  on 
our  side,  and  there  seemed  everj^  reason  to  hope  for  a 
decision  in  our  favor-  A  vital  question  was  as  to  how 
extensive  the  closed  zone  for  the  seals  about  our  islands 
efaoold  be.  The  United  States  showed  that  the  nursing 
seals  were  killed  by  the  Canadian  poachers  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  islands,  and  that 
killing  ought  not  to  be  allowed  within  a  zone  of  that  ra- 
dios; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effort  of  the  British 
counsel  was  to  make  this  zone  as  small  as  possible.  They 
had  even  contended  for  a  zone  of  only  ten  miles  radius. 
But  just  at  the  nick  of  time  Sir  Robert  Morier  intervened 
at  St  Petersburg,  No  one  but  himself  and  the  temporary 
authorities  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  had,  or  could 
have  had,  any  knowledge  of  his  manoeuver.  By  the  means 
,  which  his  government  gave  him  power  to  exercise,  he  in 
>me  way  secured  privately,  from  the  underlings  above 
referred  to  as  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  which  practically  recog- 
nized a  closed  zone  of  only  thirty  miles  radius  about  the 
Russian  islands.  This  fact  was  telegraphed  just  at  the 
proper  moment  to  the  British  representatives  before  the 
tribunal ;  and,  as  one  of  the  judges  afterward  told  me, 
it  came  into  the  case  like  a  bomb.  It  came  so  late  that 
any  adequate  explanation  of  Russia's  course  was  impos- 
sible, and  its  introduction  at  that  time  was  strenuously 
objected  to  by  our  counsel ;  but  the  British  lawyers  thus 
got  the  fact  fully  before  the  tribunal,  and  the  tribunal 
naturally  felt  that  in  granting  us  a  sixty-mile  radius- 
double  that  which  Russia  had  asked  of  Great  Britain  for 
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a  similar  porposa— it  was  making  a  generous  provision. 
The  conditions  were  practically  the  same  at  the  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  seal  islands;  yet  the  Russian  ofiBcials  in 
charge  of  the  matter  seemed  entirely  regardless  of  this 
fact,  and,  indeed,  of  Russian  interests.  After  secret  ne- 
gotiation with  Sir  Robert,  without  the  slightest  hint  to 
the  American  minister  of  their  intended  sacrifice  of  their 
** identical  interest  with  the  United  States,"  they  allowed 
this  treachery  to  be  sprung  upon  us.  The  sixty-mile  limit 
was  established  by  the  tribunal,  and  it  has  proved  utterly 
delusive.  The  result  of  this  decision  of  the  tribunal  was 
that  this  great  industry  of  ours  was  undermined,  if  not 
utterly  destroyed;  and  that  the  United  States  were  also 
mulcted  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  the  very  great  expense  attending  the  presen- 
tation of  her  case  to  the  tribunal. 

I  now  come  back  to  the  main  point  which  has  caused  rae 
to  bring  up  this  matter  in  these  reminiscences.  How  was 
it  that  Great  Britain  obtained  this  victory!  To  what  was 
it  due?  The  answer  is  simple:  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  matter  at  St.  Petersburg  was  sure  to  be  decided, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  ** influence."  Sir  Robert  Morier 
had  what  in  the  Tammany  vernacular  is  called  a  '*pulL" 
His  government  had  given  him,  as  its  representative,  all 
the  means  necessary  to  have  his  way  in  this  and  all  other 
questions  like  it;  whereas  the  American  Government  had 
never  given  its  representative  any  such  means  or  opportu- 
nities. The  British  representative  was  an  ambassador, 
and  had  a  spacious,  suitable,  and  well-furnished  house  in 
which  he  could  entertain  fitly  and  largely,  and  to  which  the 
highest  Russian  officials  thought  it  an  honor  to  be  invited. 
The  American  representatives  were  simply  ministers; 
from  time  immemorial  had  never  had  such  a  house  j  had 
generally  no  adequate  place  for  entertaining;  had  to  live 
in  apartments  such  as  they  might  happen  to  find  vacant  in 
various  parts  of  the  town— sometimes  in  very  poor  quar- 
ters, sometimes  in  better ;  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  at 
their  own  expense ;  had,  therefore,  never  been  able  to  ob- 
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tain  a  tithe  of  that  social  influence,  so  powerful  in  Russia, 
which  was  exercised  by  the  British  Embassy* 

More  than  this,  the  British  ambassador  had  adequate 
means  furnished  him  for  exercising  political  influence. 
The  American  representatives  had  not;  they  had  been 
stinted  in  every  way.  The  British  ambassador  had  a 
large  staff  of  thoroughly  trained  secretaries  and  attaches, 
the  very  best  of  their  kind,— well  educated  to  begin  with, 
thoroughly  trained  afterward,— serving  as  antennae  for 
Great  Britain  in  Kussian  society;  and  as  the  first  secre- 
tary of  his  embassy  he  had  no  less  a  personage  than 
Henrj"  Howard,  now  Sir  Henn^  Howard,  minister  at  The 
Hague,  one  of  the  brightest,  best-trained,  and  most  ex- 
l>erienced  diplomatists  in  Europe.  The  American  rep- 
resentative was  at  that  time  provided  with  only  one 
secretary  of  legation,  and  he,  though  engaging  and  bril- 
liant, a  casual  appointment  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try only  a  few  months.  I  had,  indeed,  secured  a  hand- 
ffome  and  comfortable  apartment,  and  entertained  at 
dinner  and  otherwise  the  leading  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian ministry  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  double  my  salary;  but  the  influence  thus  exer- 
cised was,  of  course,  as  nothing  corapared  to  that  exer- 
cised by  a  diplomatist  like  Sir  Kobert  Morier,  who  had 
every  sort  of  resource  at  his  command,  who  had  been  for 
perhaps  forty  years  steadily  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  had  learned  by  long  experience  to  know  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  and  the  ways  of  getting  at  them.  His 
power  in  St.  Petersburg  was  felt  in  a  multitude  of  ways : 
all  officials  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  naturally  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
him.  They  knew  that  his  influence  had  become  very  great 
and  tliat  it  was  best  to  have  his  friendship;  they  loved  es- 
pecially to  be  invited  to  his  dinners,  and  their  families 
loved  to  be  invited  to  his  balls.  He  was  a  power.  The 
question  above  referred  to,  of  such  importance  to  the 
United  States,  was  not  decided  by  argument,  but  simply 
by  the  weight  of  social  and  other  influence,  which  counts 
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80  enormously  in  matters  of  this  kind  at  all  European 
capitals^  and  especially  in  Russia.  This  condition  of 
things  has  since  been  modified  by  the  change  of  the  lega- 
tion into  an  embassy;  but,  as  no  house  has  been  provided, 
the  old  difficulty  remains.  The  United  States  has  not  the 
least  chance  of  success,  and  under  her  present  shabby 
system  never  will  have,  in  closely  contested  eases,  with 
any  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  They  pro\4de  fitly 
for  their  representatives ;  the  United  States  does  not.  Tlie 
representatives  of  other  powers,  being  thus  provided  for, 
are  glad  to  remain  at  their  posts  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  getting  a  thorough  mastery  of  everything  connected 
with  diplomatic  business;  American  representatives, 
obliged,  as  a  rule,  to  take  up  with  uncomfortable  quarters, 
finding  their  position  not  what  it  ought  to  be  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  representatives  of  other  great  powers,  and 
obliged  to  expend  much  more  than  their  salaries,  are  gen- 
erally glad  to  resign  after  a  brief  term.  Especially  has 
this  been  the  case  in  St  Petersburg.  The  terms  of  our 
representatives  there  have  generally  been  very  short.  A 
few  have  stayed  three  or  four  years,  but  most  have  stayed 
much  shorter  terms.  In  one  case  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  remained  only  three  or  four  months,  and  in 
another  only  six  weeks.  So  marked  was  this  tendency 
that  the  Emperor  once  referred  to  it  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  our  representatives,  saying  that  he  hoped  that  this 
American  diplomatist  would  remain  longer  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  generally  done. 

The  action  of  the  Russian  authorities  in  the  Behring 
Sea  question,  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  superior 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  a  preponderating 
diplomatic,  political,  and  social  influence  at  the  Russian 
capital,  cost  our  government  a  sum  which  would  have 
bought  suitable  houses  in  several  capitals,  and  would  have 
given  to  each  American  representative  a  proper  staff  of 
assistants.  I  have  presented  this  matter  with  reluctance, 
though  I  feel  not  the  slightest  responsibility  for  my  part 
in  it    I  do  not  think  that  any  right-minded  man  can  blame 
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me  for  it,  any  more  than,  in  the  recent  South  African  War, 
he  could  have  blamed  Lord  Roberts,  the  British  general,  if 
the  latter  had  been  sent  to  the  Traosvaal  with  insufficient 
means,  inadequate  equipment,  and  an  army  far  inferior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  his  enemy. 

I  am  not  at  all  in  this  matter  *  *  a  man  with  a  grievance  *  * ; 
for  I  knew  what  American  representatives  had  to  expect, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  My  feeling  is  simply  that  of 
an  American  citizen  whose  official  life  is  past,  and  who  can 
look  back  dispassionately  and  tell  the  truth  plainly. 

This  case  is  presented  simply  in  the  hope  that  it  will  do 
something  to  arouse  thinking  men  in  public  life,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  provide 
at  least  a  suitable  house  or  apartment  for  the  American 
representative  in  each  of  the  more  important  capitals  of 
the  world,  as  all  other  great  powers  and  many  of  the 
lesser  nations  have  done.  If  I  can  aid  in  bringing  about 
this  result,  I  care  nothing  for  any  personal  criticism  which 
may  be  brought  upon  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

INTEBCOUBSE  WITH  RUSSIAN  STATESMEN  — 1892-1804 

TO  return  to  Sir  Robert  Morier.  There  had  been 
some  friction  between  his  family  and  that  of  one  of 
my  predecessors,  and  this  had  for  some  time  almost  ended 
social  intercourse  between  his  embassy  and  our  legation ; 
but  on  my  arrival  I  ignored  this,  and  we  established  very 
satisfactory  personal  relations.  He  had  held  important 
positions  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  been  closely 
associated  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  and  other  countries.  Reading  Grant  Duff's  ** Mem- 
oirs,'' I  find  that  Morier 's  bosom  friend,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  was  Jowett,  the  late  bead  of  Balliol  College  at 
Oxford.  But  Sir  Robert  was  at  the  close  of  his  career; 
his  triumph  in  the  Behring  Sea  matter  was  his  last.  I  met 
him  shortly  afterward  at  his  last  visit  to  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace :  with  great  effort  he  mounted  the  staircase,  took  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  circle,  and,  immedi- 
ately after  his  conversation  with  the  Emperor,  excused 
himself  and  went  home.  This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
him;  he  returned  soon  afterward  to  England  and  died. 
His  successor.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  more  recently  my  col- 
league at  Berlin,  is  a  very  different  character.  His  man- 
ner is  winning,  his  experience  large  and  interesting,  his 
first  post  having  been  at  Paris  during  the  Commune, 
and  his  latest  at  Teheran.  Our  relations  became,  and  have 
ever  since  remained,  all  that  I  could  desire.  He,  too, 
in  every  post,  is  provided  with  all  that  is  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
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doobtless  win  great  success  for  his  country,  though  not  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  his  predecessor. 

The  French  ambassador  was  the  Comte  de  Montebello, 
evidently  a  man  of  ability,  but  with  i^erhaps  less  of  the  en- 
gaging qualities  than  one  generally  expects  in  a  French 
diplomatic  representative.  The  Turkish  ambassador, 
Husny  Pasha,  like  most  Turkish  representatives  whom  I 
have  met,  had  learned  to  make  himself  very  agreeable;  but 
his  position  was  rather  trying:  he  had  fought  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  and  had  seen  his  country  saved  from  the 
most  abject  humiliation^  if  not  destruction^  only  at  the  last 
moment,  by  the  Berlin  Conference.  His  main  vexation 
in  St.  Petersburg  arose  from  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
Emperor.  Every  great  official  ceremony  in  Russia  is  pref* 
aced,  as  a  rule,  by  a  church  service;  hence  Husny  was 
excluded,  since  he  felt  bound  to  wear  the  fez,  and  this  the 
Emperor  would  not  tolerate ;  though  there  was  really  no 
more  harm  in  his  wearing  this  simple  head-gear  in  church 
than  in  a  woman  wearing  her  bonnet  or  a  soldier  wearing 
his  helmet. 

Interesting,  too,  was  the  Italian  ambassador,  Marochetti, 
son  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  some  of  whose  artistic  ability 
he  had  inherited*  He  was  fond  of  exercising  this  talent; 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that  his  recall  was  finally 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  diplomatic  work  had  suffered  in 
oonsequence. 

The  Austrian  ambassador,  Count  Wolkenstein,  was,  in 
many  things,  the  most  trustworthy  of  counselors;  more 
than  once,  under  trying  circumstances,  I  found  his  advice 
precious;  for  he  knew,  apparently,  in  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope, the  right  man  to  approach,  and  the  right  way  to 
approach  him,  on  every  conceivable  subject 

Of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  the  Dutch  representa- 
tive. Van  Stoetwegen,  was  the  best  counselor  I  found.  He 
was  shrewd,  keen,  and  kindly;  but  his  tongue  was  sharp- 
mi  much  so  that  it  finally  brought  about  his  recall.  He 
made  a  ren[iark  one  day  which  especially  impressed  me.  I 
had  said  to  him,  **I  have  just  sent  a  despatch  to  my  gov- 
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emment  declaring  my  skepticism  as  to  the  probability  of 
any  war  in  Europe  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  When 
I  arrived  in  Berlin  eleven  years  ago  all  the  knowing  people 
said  that  a  general  European  war  must  break  out  within 
a  few  months :  in  the  spring  they  said  it  must  come  in  the 
autumn;  and  in  the  autumn  they  said  it  must  come  in  the 
spring.  All  these  years  have  passed  and  there  is  still  no 
sign  of  war.  We  hear  the  same  prophecies  daily,  but  I 
learned  long  since  not  to  believe  in  them*  War  may  come, 
but  it  seems  to  me  more  and  more  unlikely. ' '  He  answered, 
'*I  think  you  are  right.  I  advise  my  own  government  in  the 
same  sense.  The  fact  is  that  war  in  these  days  is  not  what 
it  once  was;  it  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  so  every  day. 
Formerly  a  crowned  head,  when  he  thought  himself  ag- 
grieved, or  felt  that  he  would  enjoy  a  campaign*  plunged 
into  war  gaily.  K  he  succeeded,  all  was  well ;  if  not,  he 
hauled  off  to  repair  damages,— very  much  as  a  pugilist 
would  do  after  receiving  a  black  eye  in  a  fist  fight, —and 
in  a  short  time  the  losses  were  repaired  and  all  went  on  as 
before.  In  these  days  the  ease  is  different ;  it  is  no  longer 
a  simple  contest  in  the  open,  with  the  possibility  of  a  black 
eye  or,  at  most,  of  a  severe  bruise;  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  whole  nations.  Instead  of  being  like 
a  fist  fight,  it  is  like  a  combat  between  a  lot  of  champions 
armed  with  poisoned  daggers,  and  in  a  dark  room ;  if  once 
the  struggle  begins,  no  one  knows  how  many  will  be  drawn 
into  it  or  who  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  it;  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  all  will  be  injured  terribly  and  several  fatally. 
War  in  these  days  means  the  cropping  up  of  a  multitude 
of  questions  dangerous  not  only  to  statesmen  but  to  mon- 
archs,  and  even  to  society  itself.  Monarchs  and  statesmen 
know  this  well ;  and,  no  matter  how  truculent  they  may  at 
times  appear,  they  really  dread  war  above  all  things." 

One  of  my  colleagues  at  St  Petersburg  was  interesting 
in  a  very  different  way  from  any  of  the  others.  This  was 
Pasitch,  the  Serv^ian  minister.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  pres- 
ence and,  judging  from  his  conversation,  of  acute  mind. 
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He  had  some  years  before  been  seDtenced  to  death  for 
treason,  bnt  since  that  had  been  prime  minister.  Later 
he  was  again  put  on  trial  for  his  life  at  Belgrade,  charged 
with  being  a  partner  in  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in 
the  second  attempt  against  the  life  of  King  Milan.  His 
speech  before  his  judges,  recently  published,  was  an  effort 
worthy  of  a  statesman,  and  carried  the  conviction  to  my 
mind  that  he  was  not  guilty.' 

The  representatives  of  the  extreme  Orient  were  both 
interesting  personages,  but  the  same  difference  prevailed 
there  as  elsewhere :  the  Chinese  was  a  mandarin,  able  to 
speak  only  through  an  interpreter;  the  Japanese  was 
trained  in  Western  science,  and  able  to  speak  fluently 
both  Russian  and  French.  His  successor,  whom  I  met  at 
tlie  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague,  spoke  English  ad- 
mirably. 

Among  the  secretaries  and  attaches,  several  were  very 
interesting;  and  of  these  was  the  first  British  secretarj% 
Henry  Howard,  now  Sir  Henrj^  Howard,  minister  at  The 
Hague.  He  and  his  American  wife  were  among  the  most 
delightful  of  associates.  Another  in  this  category  was  the 
Bavarian  secretary,  Baron  Guttenberg,  whom  1  often  met 
later  at  Berlin,  When  I  spoke  to  him  about  a  visit  I  had 
made  to  Wiirzburg,  and  the  desecration  of  the  magnificent 
old  Romanesque  cathedral  there  by  plastering  its  whole 
interior  over  with  nude  angels,  and  substituting  for  the 
splendid  old  mediseval  carving  Louis  Quinze  woodwork  in 
white  and  gold,  he  said:  **Yes;  you  are  right;  and  it  was 
a  bishop  of  my  family  who  did  it.*' 

As  to  Russian  statesmen,  T  had  the  benefit  of  the  fairly 
friendly  spirit  which  has  usually  been  shown  toward  the 
American  representative  in  Russia  by  all  in  autborit]i% 
from  the  Emperor  down.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
contentions  of  the  American  Embassy  are  always  met  by 
speedy  concessions,  for  among  the  most  trying  of  all 
things  in  diplomatic  dealings  with  that  country  are  the 

*  H«  w*«  found  gnilty,  but  esc  Aped  death  hy  &  bitter  humiliation  r 
it  wma  left  for  oUiera  to  brmg  about  Milan's  aBs&sslnatioe. 
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long  delays  in  all  busitiess;  but  a  spirit  is  shown  which,  in 
the  long  run,  serves  the  purpose  of  our  representative  as 
regards  most  questions* 

It  seems  necessary  here  to  give  a  special  warning 
against  i>utting  any  trust  in  the  epigram  which  has  long 
done  duty  as  a  piece  of  politico-ethnological  wisdom: 
** Scratch  a  Kussian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar."  It 
would  he  quite  as  correct  to  say,  *^  Scratch  an  American 
and  you  will  find  an  Indian."  The  sinij>le  fact  is  that  the 
Russian  officials  with  whom  foreigners  have  to  do  are  men 
of  experience,  and,  as  a  rule,  much  like  those  whom  one 
finds  in  similar  positions  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  A 
foreign  representative  has  to  meet  on  business,  not  merely 
the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  Foreign  Ofl5ce,  but  various  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  cabinet,  es]>ecially  the  ministers  of 
finance,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  as 
well  as  the  chief  municipal  authorities  of  St  Petersburg; 
and  I  can  say  that  many  of  these  gentlemen,  both  as  men 
and  as  officials,  are  the  peers  of  men  in  similar  positions 
in  most  other  countries  which  I  have  known.  Though 
they  were  at  times  tenacious  in  questions  between  their 
own  people  and  ours,  and  though  they  held  political 
doctrines  very  different  from  those  we  cherish,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  most  of  tliem  did  so  in  a  way  which  disarmed 
criticism.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  a  conviction 
which  has  more  and  more  grown  upon  me,  that  the  popular 
view  regarding  the  powder,  vigor,  and  foresight  of  Rus- 
sian statesmen  is  ill-founded.  And  it  must  be  added  that 
Russian  officials  and  their  families  are  very  susceptible 
to  social  influences:  a  foreign  representative  who  enter- 
tains them  f retjuently  and  well  can  secure  far  more  for  his 
country  than  one  who  trusts  to  argument  alone.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  will  a  diplomatist  more  surely  realize 
the  truth  embedded  in  Oxenstiern's  famous  utterance,  **Go 
forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  bow  little  wisdom  the  world 
is  governed.''  \yhen  one  sees  what  really  strong  men 
might  do  in  Russia,  what  vast  possibilities  there  are  which 
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year  after  year  are  utterly  neglected,  one  cannot  but  think 
that  the  popular  impression  regarding  the  superiority 
of  Russian  statesmen  is  badly  based.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  not  been  a  statesman  of  the  first  class,  of  Rus- 
sian birth,  since  Catherine  the  Great,  and  none  of  the  sec- 
ond class  unless  Nesselrode  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  are 
to  be  excepted.  To  consider  Prince  Gortchakoff  a  great 
chancellor  on  account  of  his  elaborate  despatches  is  ab- 
surd. The  noted  epigram  regarding  him  is  doubtless  just; 
**C'est  un  Narcisse  qui  se  mire  dans  son  encrier.'* 

To  call  him  a  great  statesman  in  the  time  of  Cavour, 
Bismarck,  Lincoln,  and  Seward  is  preposterous.  What- 
ever growth  in  civilization  Russia  has  made  in  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  mainly  in  spite  of  the  men  who  have 
posed  as  her  statesmen;  the  atmosphere  of  Russian  au- 
tocracy is  fatal  to  greatness  in  any  form. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  due  to  a  policy  advo- 
cated by  tlie  first  Nicholas  and  carried  out  under  Alexan- 
der II;  but  it  was  made  possible  mainly  by  Miloutine, 
Samarine,  Tcherkassky,  and  other  subordinates,  who 
never  were  allowed  to  approach  the  first  rank  as  state  ser- 
vants. This  is  my  own  judgment,  founded  on  observation 
and  reading  during  half  a  century,  and  it  is  the  quiet  judg* 
ment  of  many  who  have  bad  occasion  to  observe  Russia 
longer  and  more  carefully. 

Next,  as  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago  Napoleon  compared  Alexander  1  and  those  about  him 
to  ** Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire."  That  saying  was  re- 
pelled as  a  slander;  but,  ever  since  it  was  uttered,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  seems  to  have  been  laboring  to  de- 
serve it*  There  are  chancelleries  in  the  world  which,  when 
they  give  promises,  are  believed  and  trusted.  Who,  in 
the  light  of  the  last  fifty  years,  would  claim  that  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office  is  among  these?  Its  main  reputation 
is  for  astuteness  finally  brought  to  naught ;  it  has  con- 
stantly been  **too  clever  by  half.'' 

Take  the  loudly  trumpeted  peace  proposals  to  the  world 
made  by  Nicholas  11.     When  the  nations  got  together  at 
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The  Hague  to  carry  out  the  Czar's  supposed  purpose,  it 
was  found  that  all  was  haphazard ;  that  no  adequate  stud- 
ies had  been  made,  no  project  prepared ;  in  fact,  that  the 
Emperor's  government  had  virtually  done  nothing  show- 
ing any  real  intention  to  set  a  proper  example.  Nothing 
but  the  high  character  and  abilities  of  M.  de  Martens  and 
one  or  two  of  his  associates  saved  the  prestige  of  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  OflSce  at  that  time.  Had  there  been  a  man 
of  real  power  in  the  chancellorship  or  in  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  he  would  certainly  have  advised  the  Em- 
peror to  dismiss  to  useful  employments,  say,  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops,  which  he  could 
have  done  without  the  slightest  danger— thus  showing  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  crippling  the  war  clique,  and  making 
the  beginning  of  a  great  reform  which  all  Europe  would 
certainly  have  been  glad  to  follow.  But  there  was  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  strength  required  to  advise  and  carry 
through  such  a  measure.  Deference  to  the  **  military 
party"  and  petty  fear  of  a  loss  of  military  prestige  were 
all-controlling. 

Take  the  army  and  the  navy  departments.  In  these,  if 
anywhere,  Russia  has  been  thought  strong.  The  main 
occupation  of  leading  Russians  for  a  hundred  years  has 
been,  not  the  steady  uplifting  of  the  people  in  intellect 
and  morals,  not  the  vigorous  development  of  natural 
resources,  but  preparations  for  war  on  land  and  sea. 
This  has  been  virtually  the  one  business  of  the  main  men 
of  light  and  leading  from  the  emperors  and  grand  dukes 
down.  Drill  and  parade  have  been  apparently  every- 
thing: the  strengthening  of  the  empire  by  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  the  building  of  industrial  prosperity  as 
a  basis  for  a  great  army  and  navy,  seem  to  have  been  vir- 
tually nothing.  The  results  are  now  before  the  world  for 
the  third  time  since  1815. 

An  objector  may  remind  me  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  I  do  not  deny  the  greatness  and  nobleness  of  Alex- 
ander n  and  the  services  of  the  men  he  then  called  to  his 
aid ;  but  I  lived  in  Russia  both  before  and  since  that  re- 
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form,  and  feel  obliged  to  testify  that,  thus  far,  its  main 
]>urpaae  has  been  so  thwarted  by  reactionaries  that  there 
is,  as  yetj  little,  if  any,  practical  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  peasant  before  and  since  obtain- 
ing his  freedom. 

Take  the  dealings  with  Finland.  The  whole  thing  is 
monstrous.  It  is  both  comedy  and  tragedy,  Finland  is 
by  far  the  best-developed  part  of  the  empire;  it  stands 
on  a  higher  plane  than  do  the  other  provinces  as  regards 
every  element  of  civilization;  it  has  steadily  been  the  most 
loyal  of  all  the  realms  of  the  Czar,  Nihilism  and  an- 
archism have  never  gained  the  slightest  foothold;  yet 
to-day  there  is  nobody  in  the  whole  empire  strong  enough 
to  prevent  sundry  bigots— military  and  ecclesiastical  — 
leading  the  Emperor  to  violate  bis  coronation  oath;  to 
make  the  simple  presentation  of  a  petition  to  him  treason- 
able; to  trample  Finland  under  his  feet;  to  wrong  griev- 
ously and  insult  grossly  its  whole  people ;  to  banish  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  its  best  men ;  to  muzzle  its  press ; 
to  gag  its  legislators ;  and  thus  to  lower  the  whole  country 
to  the  level  of  the  remainder  of  Russia. 

During  my  stay  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War»  I  had  been  interested  in  the  Finnish  peasants  whom 
I  saw  serving  on  the  gunboats.  There  was  a  sturdiness, 
heartiness,  and  loyalty  about  them  which  could  not  fail 
to  elicit  good-will;  but  during  tliis  second  stay  in  Russia 
ruy  sympathies  with  them  Tvere  more  especially  enlisted. 
During  the  hot  weather  of  the  first  summer  my  family 
were  at  the  Finnish  capital,  Helsingfors,  at  the  point 
where  the  Gulf  of  Finland  opens  into  the  Baltic.  The 
whole  people  deeply  interested  me.  Here  was  one  of  the 
most  important  universities  of  Europe,  a  noble  public  li- 
brary, beautiful  buildings,  and  throughout  the  whole  town 
an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and  civilization  far  superior 
to  tJiat  which  one  finds  in  any  Russian  city.  Having  been 
added  to  Russia  by  Alexander  I  under  his  most  solemn 
pledges  that  it  should  retain  its  own  constitutional  gov- 
emment;  it  had  done  so  up  to  the  time  of  my  stay ;  and  the 
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results  were  evident  throughout  the  entire  grand  duchy. 
While  in  Russia  there  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
a  debased  currency,  the  currency  of  Finland  was  as  good 
as  gold ;  while  in  Russia  all  public  matters  bore  the  marks 
of  arbitrary  repression,  in  Finland  one  could  see  the  re- 
sults of  enlightened  discussion ;  while  in  Russia  the  peas- 
ant is  but  little,  if  any,  above  Asiatic  barbarism,  the 
Finnish  peasant— simple,  genuine— is  clearly  far  better 
developed  both  morally  and  religiously.  It  is  a  grief  to 
me  in  these  latter  days  to  see  that  the  measures  which 
were  then  feared  have  since  been  taken.  There  seems  a  de- 
termination to  grind  down  Finland  to  a  level  with  Russia 
in  general.  We  heard,  not  long  since,  much  sympathy  ex- 
pressed for  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  in  their  struggle 
against  England;  but  infinitely  more  pathetic  is  the  case 
of  Finland.  The  little  grand  duchy  has  done  what  it  could 
to  save  itself,  but  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  two  millions 
of  people  are  utterly  powerless  against  the  brute  force  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  struggle  in  South  Africa  meant,  after  all,  that  if 
worst  came  to  worst,  the  Boers  would,  within  a  generation 
or  two,  enjoy  a  higher  type  of  constitutional  liberty  than 
they  ever  could  have  developed  under  any  republic  they 
could  have  established ;  but  Finland  is  now  forced  to  give 
up  her  constitutional  government  and  to  come  under  the 
rule  of  brutal  Russian  satraps.  These  have  already  begun 
their  work.  All  is  to  be  **  Russified '* :  the  constitutional 
bodies  are  to  be  virtually  abolished ;  the  university  is  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  Dorpat— once  so  noted 
as  a  German  university,  now  so  worthless  as  a  Russian 
university;  for  the  simple  Protestantism  of  the  people  is 
to  be  substituted  the  fetishism  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
It  is  the  saddest  spectacle  of  our  time.  Previous  emper- 
ors, however  much  they  wished  to  do  so,  did  not  dare 
break  their  oaths  to  Finland;  but  the  present  weakling 
sovereign,  in  his  indifference,  carelessness,  and  absolute 
unfitness  to  rule,  has  allowed  the  dominant  reactionary 
clique  about  him  to  accomplish  its  own  good  pleasure.  I 
put  on  record  here  the  prophecy  that  his  dynasty,  if  not 
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himself,  will  be  punished  for  it.  All  history  shows  that 
no  such  crime  has  gone  nnpimished.  It  is  a  far  greater 
crime  tlian  the  partition  of  Poland;  for  Poland  had 
brought  her  fate  on  herself,  wbile  Finland  has  been  the 
most  loyal  part  of  the  empire.  Not  even  Moscow  herself 
has  been  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  Russia  and  the 
reigning  djTiasty.  The  young  monarch  whose  weakness 
has  led  to  this  fearful  result  will  bring  retribution  upon 
himself  and  those  who  follow  him.  The  Romanoffs  will 
yet  find  that  "there  is  a  Power  in  the  universe,  not  our- 
selves, which  makes  for  righteousness."  The  house  of 
Hapsburg  and  its  satellites  found  this  in  the  humiliating 
end  of  their  reign  in  Italy;  the  house  of  Valois  found  it, 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  their  own  de- 
ction;  the  Bourbons  found  it,  after  the  driving  out 
f  the  Huguenots  and  the  useless  wars  of  Louis  XIV 
and  XV,  in  the  French  Revolution  which  ended  their 
dynasty.  Both  the  Napoleons  met  their  punishment  after 
\nolating  the  rights  of  human  nature.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  found  their 
punishment  in  the  Civil  War,  which  cost  nearly  a  million 
of  lives  and,  when  all  is  reckoned,  ten  thousand  millions 
of  treasure. 

When  I  talked  with  this  youth  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  saw  how  little  he  knew  of  his  own  empire,— 
how  absolutely  unaware  he  was  that  the  famine  was 
continuing  for  a  second  year  in  various  important  dis- 
tricts, there  resounded  in  my  ears,  as  so  often  at  other 
times,  the  famous  words  of  Oxenstiern  to  his  son,  '*6o 
forth^  ray  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed/* 

Pity  to  say  it,  the  European  sovereign  to  whom  Nicholas 
H  can  be  most  fully  compared  is  Charles  IX  of  France, 
QXider  the  influence  of  his  family  and  men  and  women 
conrtiers  and  priests,  authorizing  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  The  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  him 
and  his  house  is  sure.^ 


*  Tlii*  above  was  written  before  the  KtiRslaTi  war  with  Japan  and  the  j 
iiliAtloti«  of  Bobrikofl^  Plehve,  and  others  were  dreamed  of.     My  propbeoj 
lilpely  to  he  realised  far  earlier  Hian  1  bad  thought  possible. 
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As  I  revise  tbese  lines,  we  see  another  exhibition  of  the 
same  weakness  and  folly.  The  question  tetween  Rnssia 
and  Japan  could  have  been  easily  and  satisfactorily  set- 
tled in  a  morning  talk  by  any  two  business  men  of  average  I 
ability ;  but  the  dominant  clique  has  forced  on  one  of  the 
most  terrible  wars  in  history,  which  bids  fair  to  result  in 
the  greatest  homiliation  Russia  has  ever  known. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  regarding  Russia's  dealings 
with  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  **Russification*'  which 
has  been  going  on  there  for  some  years  is  equally  absurd, 
equally  wicked,  and  sure  to  be  equally  disastrous. 

The  first  Russian  statesman  with  whom  I  had  to  do  was 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Giers;  but  he  was 
dying.  I  saw  him  twice  in  retirement  at  Tzarskoye  Selo, 
and  came  to  respect  him  much.  He  spoke  at  length  re- 
garding the  entente  between  Russia  and  France,  and  in- 
sisted that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  war  but  of  peace. 
'*Tell  your  government/'  he  said,  **that  the  closer  the 
lines  are  drawn  which  bind  Russia  and  France,  the  more 
strongly  will  Russian  influence  be  used  to  hold  back  the 
French  from  war,'' 

At  another  time  he  discoursed  on  the  folly  of  war,  and 
especially  regarding  the  recent  conflict  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  He  spoke  of  its  wretched  results,  of  the  in- 
gratitude which  Russia  had  experienced  from  the  peoples 
she  had  saved  from  the  Turks,  and  finally,  with  extreme 
bitterness,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  wasted  in  it  which 
could  have  been  used  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry.  He  spoke  with  the  conviction  of  a  dying 
man,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  sincere.  At  the  same  time  I 
felt  it  a  pity  that  under  the  Russian  system  there  is  no 
chance  for  such  a  man  really  to  enforce  his  ideas.  For  one 
day  he  may  be  in  the  ascendancy  with  the  autocrat;  and 
the  next,  through  the  influence  of  grand  dukes,  women, 
priests,  or  courtiers,  the  very  opposite  ideas  may  become 
dominant 

The  men  with  whom  I  had  more  directly  to  do  at  the 
Foreign  OflBce  were  the  acting  minister,  Shishkin,  who  had 
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formerly  been  at  WashingtoDj  and  the  head  of  the  Asiatic 
department,  Count  Kapnist.  They  were  agreeable  in  man- 
ner ;  but  it  soon  l3ecame  clear  that,  regarding  the  question 
of  the  Behring  seal-fisheries,  they  were  parsning  a  policy 
of  their  own,  totally  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire.   Peter  the  Great  would  have  beheaded  both  of  them* 

The  strongest  man  among  the  Czar's  immediate  advis- 
ers was  miderstood  to  be  the  finance  minister,  De  Witte. 
There  always  seemed  in  him  a  certain  sullen  force.  The 
story  usually  told  of  his  rise  in  the  world  is  curious.  It 
18^  in  effect,  that  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  II  and  his 
family  were  wrecked  in  their  s|Decial  train  at  Borki,  many 
of  their  attendants  were  killed ;  and  the  world  generally, 
inclading  the  immediate  survivors  of  the  catastrophe,  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  nihilist 
plot.  There  was,  therefore,  a  general  sweeping  into 
prison  of  subordinate  railway  officials;  and  among  these 
was  De  Witte,  then  in  charge  of  a  railway  station.  During 
the  examinations  which  ensued  he  showed  himself  so  clear- 
headed and  straightforward  that  he  attracted  attention, 
was  promoted,  put  into  the  finance  ministry,  and  finally 
advanced  to  the  first  place  in  it  His  dealings  with  Rus- 
sian finances  have  since  shown  great  capacity:  he  has 
brought  the  empire  out  of  the  slough  of  depreciated  cur- 
rency and  placed  it  firmly  on  a  gold  basisi,  I  came  espe- 
cially to  know  him  when  he  offered,  through  me,  to  the 
United  States  a  loan  of  gold  to  enable  us  to  tide  over  our 
difficulties  with  the  currency  question.  He  informed  me 
that  Russia  had  in  her  treasury  many  millions  of  rubles 
in  American  gold  eagles,  and  that  the  Russian  gold  reseri^e 
tiien  in  the  treasury  was  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
rubles* 

The  only  result  was  that  I  was  instructed  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  President  to  him,  there  being  no  law  en- 
abling us  to  take  advantage  of  his  offer,  Whsit  he  wished 
to  do  was  to  make  a  call  loan,  whereas  our  Washington 
Government  could  obtain  gold  only  by  issuing  bonds. 

1  also  met  him  in  a  very  interesting  way  when  I  pre- 
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sented  to  him  Rabbi  Krauskopf  of  Philadelphia,  who  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  allowing  sundry  Israelites  who 
were  crowded  into  the  western  districts  of  the  empire  to 
be  transferred  to  some  of  the  less  congested  districts,  on 
condition  that  funds  for  that  purpose  be  furnished  from 
their  coreligionists  in  America.  De  Witte's  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject  was  liberal  and  statesmanlike.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was,  as  I  believe,  a  fundamental  error  in  his 
general  theory,  which  is  the  old  Russian  idea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  autocracy— namely,  that  the  State  should  own 
everything.  More  and  more  he  went  on  extending  gov- 
ernment ownership  to  the  railways,  until  the  whole  direc- 
tion and  management  of  them  virtually  centered  in  his 
oflSce. 

On  this  point  he  differed  widely  from  his  predecessor  in 
the  finance  ministry,  Wischniegradsky.  I  had  met  the  lat- 
ter years  before,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  great  technical  school  in  Moscow,  and 
found  him  instructive  and  interesting.  Now  I  met  him 
after  his  retirement  from  the  finance  ministry.  Calling 
on  him  one  day,  I  said:  **You  will  probably  build  your 
trans-Siberian  railway  at  a  much  less  cost  than  we  were 
able  to  build  our  first  trans-continental  railway ;  you  will 
do  it  directly,  by  government  funds,  and  so  will  probably 
not  have  to  make  so  many  rich  men  as  we  did. ' '  His  an- 
swer impressed  me  strongly.  He  said:  '*As  to  a  govern- 
ment building  a  railway  more  cheaply  than  private  in- 
dividuals, I  decidedly  doubt;  but  I  would  favor  private 
individuals  building  it,  even  if  the  cost  were  greater.  I 
like  to  see  rich  men  made;  they  are  what  Russia  most 
needs  at  this  moment.  What  can  capitalists  do  with  their 
money?  They  can't  eat  it  or  drink  it:  they  have  to  invest 
it  in  other  enterprises;  and  such  enterprises,  to  be  re- 
munerative, must  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Capital- 
ists are  far  more  likely  to  invest  their  money  in  useful 
enterprises,  and  to  manage  these  investments  well,  than 
any  finance  minister  can  be,  no  matter  how  gifted.'' 

That  he  was  right  the  history  of  Russia  is  showing  more 
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and  more  every  day.  To  return  to  M*  de  Witte,  it  seemed 
strange  to  most  onlookers  that  tlie  present  Emperor 
threw  him  out  of  the  finance  ministry,  in  which  be  had 
80  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  shelved  him  in  one 
of  those  bodies,  such  as  the  council  of  state  or  the  senate, 
which  exist  mainly  as  harbors  or  shelters  for  dismissed 
functionaries.  But  really  there  was  nothing  singular 
about  it  As  regards  the  main  body  at  court,  from  the 
grand  dukes,  the  women,  etc.,  down,  he  had  committed  the 
sin  of  which  Turgot  and  Necker  were  guilty  when  they 
nought  to  save  France  but  found  that  the  women,  princes, 
and  favorites  of  poor  Louis  XVI 's  family  were  deter- 
mined to  dip  their  hands  into  the  state  treasury,  and  were 
too  strong  to  be  controlled.  Ruin  followed  the  dismissal 
of  Turgot  and  Necker  then,  and  seems  to  be  following  the 
dismissal  of  De  Witte  now :  though  as  I  revise  this  chap- 
ter word  comes  that  the  Emperor  has  recalled  him* 

No  doubt  Prince  KhilkoflF,  who  has  come  in  as  minister 
of  intemaJ  communications  since  my  departure  from  Rus- 
sia, is  also  a  strong  man ;  but  no  functionary  can  take  the 
place  of  a  great  body  of  individuals  who  invest  their 
own  money  in  public  works  throughout  an  entire  nation. 

There  was  also  another  statesman  in  a  verv^  different 
field  whom  I  found  exceedingly  interesting,— a  statesman 
who  had  gained  a  power  in  the  empire  second  to  no  other 
save  the  Emjieror  himself^  and  had  centered  in  himself 
more  hatred  than  any  other  Russian  of  recent  times,— the 
former  Emj)eror's  tutor  and  virtual  minister  as  regards 
ecelesiastical  affairs,  Pobedonostzeff.  His  theories  are 
the  most  reactionary  of  all  developed  in  modern  times; 
and  his  band  was  then  felt,  and  is  still  felt,  in  every  part  of 
the  empire^  enforcing  those  theories.  AMiatever  may  be 
thoQgbt  of  his  wisdom,  his  patriotism  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Though  I  differ  from  him  almost  totally,  few  men  have  so 
greatly  interested  me,  and  one  of  the  following  chapters 
will  be  devoted  to  him. 

But  there  were  some  other  so-called  statesmen  toward 
whom  I  had  a  very  different  feeling.  One  of  these  was  the 
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minister  of  the  interior.    Nothing  could  be  more  delnsive 

than  his  manner.  He  always  seemed  about  to  accede  to  the 
ideas  of  his  interlocutor,  but  he  had  one  fundamental  idea 
of  his  own,  and  only  one ;  and  that  was,  evidently,  never 
to  do  ai]}i;hing  which  he  could  possibly  avoid.  He  always 
seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  great  jellj^sh,  looking  as  if  he  had 
a  mission  to  accomplish,  but,  on  closer  examination,  prov- 
ing to  be  without  consistency,  and  slipi>ery.  His  theory 
apparently  was»  **  No  act,  no  responsibility" ;  and  through- 
out the  Russian  Empire  this  priueiple  of  action,  or,  rather, 
of  inaction,  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused. 

I  had  one  experience  with  this  functionary,  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  has  since  been  relieved  of  bis  position  and 
shelved  among  the  do-notbings  of  the  Russian  senate, 
which  showed  me  what  he  was.  Two  American  ladies  of 
the  best  breeding  and  culture,  and  bearing  the  most  satis- 
factory letters  of  introduction,  had  been  staying  in  St, 
Petersburg,  and  had  met,  at  my  table  and  elsewhere,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  people  in  Russian  society.  From 
St  Petersburg  they  had  gone  to  Moscow;  and,  after  a 
pleasant  stay  thercj  had  left  for  Vienna  by  way  of  War- 
saw. Returning  home  late  at  night,  about  a  week  after- 
wardj  I  found  an  agonizing  telegram  from  them,  stating 
that  they  had  been  stopped  at  the  Austrian  frontier  and 
sent  back  fifty  miles  to  a  dirty  little  Russian  village;  that 
their  baggage  had  all  gone  on  to  Vienna ;  that,  there  being 
no  banker  in  the  little  hamlet  where  they  were,  their  letter 
of  credit  was  good  for  nothing ;  that  all  this  was  due  to  the 
want  of  the  most  trivial  of  formalities  in  a  passport ;  that 
they  had  obtained  all  the  vises  supposed  to  be  needed  at 
St*  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow;  and  that,  though  the 
American  consul  at  Warsaw  had  declared  these  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  them  out  of  the  empire,  they  had  been  stopped 
by  a  petty  Russian  oflBcial  because  they  had  no  vise  from 
the  Warsaw  police. 

Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, presented  the  case  to  him,  told  him  all  about  these 
ladies,— their  high  standing,  the  letters  they  had  brought^ 
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the  people  they  had  met^— assured  him  that  nothing  conld 
be  further  from  possibility  thao  the  slightest  tendency  on 
their  part  toward  any  interference  with  the  Kussian  Gov- 
emmenti  and  asked  him  to  send  a  telegram  authorizing 
their  departure-  He  was  most  profuse  in  his  declarations 
of  his  willingness  to  help.  Nothing  in  the  world,  appa- 
renth%  would  give  him  more  pleasure;  and,  though  there 
was  a  kind  of  atmosphere  enveloping  his  talk  which  I  did 
not  quite  like,  I  believed  that  the  proi>er  order  would  be 
given-  But  precious  time  went  on,  and  again  came  tele- 
grams from  the  ladies  that  nothing  was  done.  Again  I 
went  to  the  minister  to  urge  the  matter  upon  his  attention ; 
again  he  assumed  the  same  jellyfish  condition,  pleasing  hut 
evasive.  Then  I  realized  the  situation ;  went  at  once  to  the 
prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  General  von  Wahl,  although  it 
was  not  strictly  within  his  domain ;  and  he,  a  man  of  char- 
aeter  and  vigor,  took  the  necessary  measures  and  the  la- 
dies were  released. 

Like  so  many  other  persons  whom  I  have  known  who 
came  into  Russia  and  were  delighted  with  it  during  their 
whole  stay,  these  ladies  returned  to  America  most  bitter 
haters  of  the  empire  and  of  everything  within  it 

As  to  Von  Wahl,  who  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  very  best 
Bossian  officials  I  met,  he  has  since  met  reward  for  his 
qualities :  from  the  Czar  a  transfer  to  a  provincial  gov- 
ernorship, and  from  the  anarchists  a  bullet  which,  though 
iBtended  to  kill  him,  only  wounded  him. 

Many  were  the  sufferers  from  this  feature  in  Russian 
administration— this  shirking  of  labor  and  responsibility. 
Among  these  was  a  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
moat  honored  Russian  families,  who  was  greatly  de- 
voted to  f niit*eulture,  and  sought  to  bring  the  products  of 
his  large  estates  in  the  south  of  Russia  into  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  He  told  me  that  he  had  tried  again 
and  again,  but  the  officials  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
wooJd  not  take  the  trouble;  that  finally  he  had  induced 
them  to  give  him  a  freight-ear  and  to  bring  a  load  of 
fruit  to  St  Petersburg  as  soon  as  possible;  but,  though 
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the  journey  ought  to  have  taken  only  three  or  four  days, 
it  actually  took  several  weeks;  and,  of  course,  all  the 
fruit  was  spoiled.  As  I  told  him  of  the  fruit-trains  which 
bring  the  products  of  California  across  our  continent  and 
distribute  them  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  even  enabling  them 
to  be  found  fresh  in  the  markets  of  London,  he  almost 
shed  tears.  This  was  another  result  of  state  control  of 
railways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  far  more  and  better 
fruit  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  artisans  in  most  American 
townSj  however  small,  than  in  the  lordliest  houses  of  Mos- 
cow and  St  Petersburg;  and  this  solely  because  in  our 
country  energetic  men  conduct  transportation  with  some 
little  ambition  to  win  public  approval  and  patronage, 
while  in  Russia  a  horde  of  state  officials  shirk  labor  and 
care  as  much  as  possible. 

Still  another  sufferer  was  a  very  energetic  man  who  had 
held  sundry  high  positions,  but  was  evidently  much  dis- 
couraged. He  showed  me  specimens  of  various  rich  ores 
from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  but  lamented  that  there 
was  no  one  to  take  hold  of  the  work  of  bringing  out  these 
riches.  It  was  perfectly  dear  that  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior  at  that  time,  as  in  sundry  other  departments,  the 
great  question  was  **how  not  to  do  it."  Evidently  this 
minister  and  functionaries  like  him  felt  that  if  great  enter- 
prises and  industries  were  encouraged,  they  would  become 
so  large  as  to  be  diflScult  to  manage ;  hence,  that  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  to  keep  things  within  as  moderate 
compass  as  possible. 

To  this  easy-going  view  of  public  duty  there  were  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  While  De  Witte  was  the  most  eminent 
of  these,  there  was  one  who  has  since  become  sadly  re- 
nowned, and  who,  as  I  revise  these  lines,  has  just  perished 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  This  official  was  De  Plehve, 
who,  during  my  acquaintance  with  him,  was  only  an  under- 
secretary in  the  interior  department,  but  was  taking,  ap- 
parently, all  the  important  duties  from  his  superior,  M. 
Dournovo.  At  various  times  I  met  him  to  discuss  the 
status  of  sundry  American  insurance  companies  in  Russia, 
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and  was  favorably  impressed  by  his  insight,  vigor,  and 
courtesy.  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  when,  on  be- 
coming a  full  minister,  he  bloomed  out  as  a  most  bitter, 
crnel,  and  evidently  short-sighted  reactionary.  The  world 
stood  amazed  at  the  murderous  cruelties  against  the  Jews 
at  Kishineif,  which  he  might  easily  have  prevented;  and 
nothing  more  cruel  or  short-sighted  than  his  dealings  with 
Finland  has  been  known  since  Louis  XIV  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  I  can  only  explain  his  course  by  suppos- 
ing that  he  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the  reactionary  fac- 
tion which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  controlled  the  Czar, 
and  thus  to  fight  his  way  toward  the  highest  power.  He 
made  of  the  most  loyal  and  happy  part  of  the  empire  the 
most  disloyal  and  wretched;  he  pitted  himself  against  the 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  all  the  highest  inter- 
ests and  sentiments  of  the  Finnish  people ;  and  he  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  avenger,  who,  in  destroying  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  has  struck  a  fearful  blow  at  his 
country's  happiness. 

^Vliile  a  thoughtful  American  must  condemn  much 
which  be  sees  in  Russia,  there  is  one  thing  which  he  cannot 
but  admire  and  contrast  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own 
country ;  and  this  is  the  fact  that  Russia  sets  a  high  value 
upon  its  citizenship.  Its  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  struggles,  of  long  outpourings  of 
blood  and  treasure;  and  Russians  believe  that  it  has  been 
bought  at  too  great  a  price  and  is  in  every  way  too  pre- 
dons  to  be  lavished  and  hawked  about  as  a  thing  of  no 
valne.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  sees  how  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be  a  millionfold 
more  precious  than  that  of  Russia,  is  conferred  loosely 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  men  absolutely  unfit  to  exercise 
it, — whose  exercise  of  it  seemSj  at  times,  likely  to  destroy 
republican  government ;  when  one  sees  the  power  of  con- 
ferring it  granted  to  the  least  respectable  class  of  officials 
at  the  behest  of  ward  politicians^  without  proper  safe- 
guards and  at  times  without  any  regard  to  the  laws;  when 
it  prostituted  by  men  of  the  most  unfit  class j— 
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and,  indeed,  of  the  predatory  class,— who  have  left  En- 
rope  just  long  enough  to  obtain  it,  and  then  left  America 
in  order  to  escape  the  duties  both  of  their  native  and  their 
adopted  country,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  both  citizenships  without  one  thought  of  the  duties  of 
either,  using  them  often  in  careers  of  scoundrelism,— one 
feels  that  Russia  is  nearer  the  true  ideal  in  this  respect 
than  we  are. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  with  us  no  petty  joint-stock 
company  in  which  an  interest  is  not  virtually  held  to  be 
superior  to  this  citizenship  of  ours  for  which  such  sacri- 
fices have  been  made,  and  for  which  so  many  of  our  best 
men  have  laid  down  their  lives.  No  stockholder  in  the 
pettiest  manufacturing  company  dreams  of  admitting  men 
to  share  in  it  unless  they  show  their  real  fitness  to  be  thus 
admitted;  but  admission  to  American  citizenship  is  sur- 
rounded by  no  such  safeguards :  it  has  been  cheapened  and 
prostituted  until  many  who  formerly  revered  it  have  come 
to  scoff  at  it.   From  this  evil,  at  least,  Russia  is  free. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

••ALL  80BTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN"  m  RUSSIA— 1802^1894 

STILL  another  department  which  interested  me  was 
that  known  as  the  **  Ministry  of  Public  Enlighten- 
meiit,''  its  head  being  Count  Delyanoff.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  culture;  but  the  title  of  his  department  was 
a  misnomer,  for  its  duty  was  clearly  to  prevent  enlighten- 
ment in  the  public  at  large.  The  Russian  theory  is,  evi- 
dently, that  a  certain  small  number  should  be  edu- 
cated tip  to  a  certain  point  for  the  discharge  of  their 
special  duties;  but  that,  beyond  this,  anything  like  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  people  is  to  be  discouraged ;  hence 
the  Russian  peasant  is  the  most  ignorant  and  helpless  in 
Christendom, 

There  was  evidently  a  disposition  among  very  many  of 
the  most  ardent  Russians  to  make  a  merit  of  this  imperfect 
civilization,  and  to  cultivate  hatred  for  any  people  whom 
they  clearly  saw  possessing  anything  better :  hence  it  came 
that,  just  as  so  many  Frenchmen  hate  Great  Britain,  and 
so  many  in  the  backward,  slipshod  regions  of  our  coun- 
try hate  New  England,  it  was  quite  the  fasliion  among 
large  classes  of  Russians  to  hate  everjlhing  German,  and 
wpeeially  to  detest  the  Baltic  provinces. 

One  evening  during  my  stay  a  young  Russian  at  a  social 
gathering  of  military  and  other  officials  voiced  this  feel- 
ing  by  saying,  **I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
fihalt  have  cleared  out  all  these  Germans  from  the  Rus- 
sian service;  they  arc  the  curse  of  the  country."  There- 
QpOD  a  young  American  present,  who  was  esj}ecially  noted 
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for  his  plain  speakiog,  immediately  answered,  ''How  are 
you  going  to  do  it?  I  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  you  rarely 
give  a  position  whieli  really  involves  high  responsibil- 
ity to  a  Russian ;  you  generally  give  it  to  a  German. 
Wlien  the  Emperor  goes  to  the  nianceuversj  does  he  dare 
trust  bis  immediate  surroundings  to  a  Russian!  Never; 
he  intrusts  them  to  General  Kiehter,  who  is  a  Baltic-Prov- 
ince German.  And  when  his  Majesty  is  here  in  town  does 
he  dare  trust  his  personal  safety  to  a  Russian T  Not 
at  all;  he  relies  on  Von  Wahl,  prefect  of  St,  Petersburg, 
another  Gennan/*'  And  so  this  plain-spoken  American 
youth  went  on  with  a  full  catalogue  of  leading  Baltic- 
Province  Germans  in  positions  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bility, finally  saying,  **You  know  as  well  as  I  that  if  the 
salvation  of  the  Emperor  depended  on  any  one  of  you, 
and  you  should  catch  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  you  would 
instantly  forget  your  sovereign  and  run  after  her." 

Richter  and  Von  Wahl  I  knew,  and  they  were  certainly 
men  whom  one  could  respect,— thoughtful,  earnest,  de- 
voted to  duty.  Whenever  one  saw  the  Etaperor  at  a  re- 
view, Richter  was  close  at  hand ;  whenever  their  Majesties 
were  at  the  opera,  or  in  any  public  place^  there  was  Von 
Wahl  with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  them. 

The  young  American  might  now  add  that  when  a  man 
was  needed  to  defend  Port  Arthur  another  German  was 
chosen— Stoessel,  whose  heroism  the  whole  world  is  now 
applauding,  as  it  once  applauded  Todleben,  the  general 
of  German  birth  who  carried  off  the  Russian  laurels  of 
the  Crimean  War. 

One  Russian  ofiBcial  for  whom  there  seemed  to  be  deep 
and  wide  respect  was  Count  WoronzoflF-Daschkoff ;  and  I 
think  that  our  irrepressible  American  would  have  made 
an  exception  in  his  favor.  Calling  upon  him  one  day  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  American  relief  to  famine- 
stricken  i>easants,  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  straight- 
forward honesty:  he  was  generally  credited  with  stopping 
the  time-honored  pilfering  and  plundering  at  the  Winter 
Palace. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Russians  I  met 
was  General  Annenkoff.  His  brother-in-law,  Struve, 
Russian  minister  at  Washington,  having  given  me  a  letter 
to  him,  our  relations  became  somewhat  close-  He  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  building  the  trans-Cau- 
casian railway,  but  his  main  feat  had  been  the  annexation 
of  Bokhara.  The  story,  as  told  me  by  a  member  of  his 
family,  is  curious.  Wiile  superintending  his  great  force 
of  men  and  pushing  on  the  laying  of  the  rails  through  the 
desert,  his  attention  was  suddenly  called  to  some  horse- 
men in  the  distance,  riding  toward  him  with  all  their 
might.  On  their  arrival  their  leader  was  discovered  to  be 
a  son  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara.  That  potentate  having 
just  died,  the  other  sons  were  trying  to  make  their  way  to 
the  throne  by  cutting  each  other's  throats,  but  this  one 
had  thought  it  wise  to  flee  to  the  Russians  for  safety, 
Annenkoff  saw  the  point  at  once :  with  a  large  body  of  his 
cavalry  he  started  immediately  for  Bokhara,  his  guest 
by  his  side;  pushed  his  way  through  all  obstacles; 
seated  the  young  prince  on  the  throne;  and  so  made 
him  a  Russian  satrap.  I  shall  speak  later  of  the  visit 
of  this  prince  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  evident  that 
Annenkoff,  during  my  stay,  was  not  in  favor.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  large  irrigation-works  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  peasants  during  the  famine, 
and  that  he  had  not  managed  them  well ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  not  the  main  difficulty:  he  was  evidently 
thought  too  progressive  and  liberal,  and  in  that  seething 
caldron  of  intrigue  which  centers  at  the  Winter  Palace 
his  ambitions  had  come  to  griel 

Another  Russian  who  interested  me  was  Galkin  Wras- 
koy.  He  was  devoted,  night  and  day,  to  improving 
the  Russian  prison  system.  That  there  was  much  need  of 
aacb  work  was  certain ;  but  the  fact  that  this  personage  in 
government  employ  was  so  devoted  to  improvements,  and 
had  called  together  in  Russia  a  convention  of  men  inter- 
ested in  the  amelioration  of  prison  systems,  led  me  to 
tliixik  that  the  Russian  Government  is  not  so  utterly  and 
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wilfully  cruel  in  its  prison  arrangements  as  the  Western 
world  has  been  led  to  think. 

Another  interesting  Russian  was  Count  Orloff  Davi- 
doff ;  and  on  my  meeting  him,  just  after  his  return  from 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  at  General  Annenkoff 's  table,  he 
entertained  me  with  his  experiences.  On  my  asking  him 
what  was  the  most  amusing  thing  he  had  seen  in  America, 
he  answered  that  it  was  a  ** sacred  concert,"  on  Sunday,  at 
a  church  in  Colorado  Springs^  in  which  the  music  of 
Strauss 's  waltzes  and  Offenbaeb/s  comic  songs  were  lead- 
ing features,  the  audience  taking  them  all  very  solemnly. 

In  the  literary  direction  I  found  Prince  John  Galitzin's 
readings  from  French  dramas  delightful.  As  to  histori- 
cal studies,  the  most  interesting  man  I  found  was  Profes- 
sor Demetrieflf,  who  was  brought  to  my  house  by  Fobe- 
dooostzefif.  I  had  been  reading  Billbassoff's  **Life  of 
the  Empress  Catherine";  and,  on  my  asking  some  ques- 
tions regarding  it,  the  professor  said  that  at  the  death  of 
the  Empress,  her  son,  the  Emperor  Paul,  intrusted  the 
examination  of  her  papers  to  Rostopcbine,  who,  on  going 
through  them,  found  a  casket  containing  letters  and  the 
like,  which  she  had  evidently  considered  e8i>ecially  pre- 
cious, and  among  these  a  letter  from  Orloff,  giving  the 
details  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Peter  lUj  at 
Ropseha.  The  letter,  in  substance,  stated  that  Orloff  and 
his  associates,  having  attempted  to  seize  Peter,  who  was 
evidently  on  bis  way  to  St.  Petersburg  to  imprison  the 
Empress  Catherine,— if  not  to  put  her  to  death,— the  Em- 
peror had  resisted;  and  that  finally,  in  the  struggle,  he 
had  been  killed.  Professor  Demetrieff  then  said  that  the 
Emperor  Paul  showed  these  papers  to  his  sons  Alexander 
and  Nicholas,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  on  the  throne^ 
and  expressed  his  devout  thankfulness  that  the  killing  of 
Peter  HI  was  not  intentional,  and  therefore  that  their 
grandmother  was  not  a  murderess. 

This  reminds  me  that,  at  my  first  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  often  passed,  during  my  walks,  the  old  palace  of 
Paul,  and  that  there  was  one  series  of  windows  carefully 
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barred:  these  belonging  to  the  roonis  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Paul  himself  was  assassinated  in  order  to  protect 
the  life  of  his  son  Alexander  and  of  the  family  generally. 

Another  Russian,  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  versatile  man  I  have  ever  known :  a  play- 
wright, an  actor,  an  essajdst,  an  orator,  a  lecturer,  and  ad- 
mirable in  each  of  these  capacities.  At  a  dinner  given  me, 
just  before  my  departure  from  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Rus- 
sians who  had  taken  part  in  the  Chicago  Exposition,  I  was 
somewhat  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  speeches  of  the 
various  officials  were  in  Russian,  and  that,  as  I  so  imper- 
fectly understood  them,  I  coutd  not  know  what  line  to  take 
when  my  own  speech  came;  but  presently  the  chairman, 
Hmister  Delyanoff,  called  upon  young  Prince  Serge,  who 
came  forward  very  modestly  and,  in  admirable  English, 
gave  a  summary  of  the  whole  series  of  Russian  speeches 
for  my  benefit,  concluding  with  an  excellent  speech  of  his 
own.  His  speeches  and  addresses  at  Chicago  were  really 
remarkable;  and,  when  he  revisited  America,  his  lectures 
on  Russian  literature  at  Cornell  University,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  elsewhere,  were  worthy  of  the  College  de  France. 
This  young  man  could  speak  fluently  and  idiomatically, 
not  only  his  own  language,  but  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  tongues. 

To  meet  scientific  men  of  note  my  wont  was  to  visit 
the  Latin  Quarter;  and  there,  at  the  house  of  Professor 
Woeikoff  of  St  Petersburg  University,  I  met,  at  various 
times,  a  considerable  body  of  those  best  worth  knowing. 
One  of  those  who  made  an  especially  strong  impression 
upon  me  was  Admiral  Makharoff,  Recently  has  come 
news  of  his  death  while  commanding  the  Russian  fleet 
at  Port  Arthur— bis  flag-ship,  with  nearly  all  on  board, 
fitiak  by  a  torpedo.  At  court,  in  the  university  quarter, 
and  later  at  Washington,  I  met  him  often,  and  rated  him 
among  the  half-dozen  best  Russians  I  ever  knew.  Hav- 
iDg  won  fame  as  a  vigorous  and  skilful  commander 
in  the  Turkish  war,  he  was  devoting  himself  to  the  sci- 
entific side  of  his  profession.     He  had  made  a  success 
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of  Ms  colossal  ice-breaker  in  various  northerri  waters^ 
and  was  now  giving  his  main  thooghts  to  the  mapping  ont, 
GO  an  immense  scale,  of  all  the  oceans,  as  regards  winds 
and  currents.  As  explained  by  him,  with  quiet  enthu- 
siasm, it  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  inductive  method  since  Lord  Bacon.  With  Senator 
Semenoff  and  Prince  Gregory  Galitzin  I  had  very  in- 
teresting talks  on  their  Asiatic  travels,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  Mendeleieff, 
who  is  certainly  to-day  one  of  two  or  three  foremost 
living  authorities  in  chemistry.  Although  men  of  sci- 
ence, unless  they  hold  high  official  positions,  are  not 
to  be  seen  at  court,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  there  were 
some  Russian  nobles  who  appreciated  themj  and  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  this  was  once  shown  at  my  own  house* 
It  was  at  a  dinner,  when  there  was  present  a  young  Rus- 
sian of  very  high  lineage;  and  I  was  in  great  doubt  as  to 
the  question  of  precedence,  this  being  a  matter  of  grave 
import  under  the  circumstances.  At  last  my  wife  went  to 
the  nobleman  himself  and  asked  him  frankly  regarding 
it.  His  answer  did  him  credit:  he  said,  '*I  should  be 
ashamed  to  take  precedence  here  of  a  man  like  Mende- 
leieflf,  who  is  an  honor  to  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  be  given  the 
first  place/' 

There  were  also  various  interesting  women  in  St,  Pe- 
tersburg society,  the  reception  afternoons  of  two  of  them 
being  especially  attractive:  they  were,  indeed,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  French  salons  under  the  old  regime* 

One  of  these  ladies  — the  Princess  Wolkonsky— seemed 
to  interest  all  men  not  absorbed  in  futilities;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  one  heard  at  her  house  the  best  men  in  St. 
Petersburg  discussing  the  most  interesting  questions. 

The  other  was  the  Austrian  ambassadress,  Countess 
Wolkenstein,  whom  I  had  slightly  known,  years  before, 
as  Countess  Schleinitz,  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  royal 
household  at  Berlin.  On  her  afternoons  one  heard 
the  best  talk  by  the  most  interesting  men;  and  it  was  at 
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the  salons  of  these  two  ladies  that  there  took  place  the 
conversations  which  I  have  recorded  in  my  ''History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science,"  showing  the  development  of  a 
legend  regarding  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St,  Petersburg  by  Father  Ivan  of  Cronstadt, 

Another  place  which  especially  attracted  me  was  the 
house  of  General  Ignatieff,  formerly  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  on  account  of  his  alleged  want  of 
scruples  in  bringing  on  the  war  with  Russia,  he  received 
the  nickname  '*Mentir  Pasha.*'  His  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Kontousoflf,  the  main  Russian  opponent  of  Napo- 
leon in  1812;  and  her  accounts  of  Russia  in  her  earlier 
days  and  of  her  life  in  Constantinople  were  at  times  fas- 
cinating. 

I  remember  meeting  at  her  house,  on  one  occasion,  the 
Princess  Ourousoff,  who  told  me  that  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander had  said  to  her,  *'I  wish  that  every  one  could  see 
Sardou'S  play  'Thermidor'  and  discover  what  revolution 
really  is'*;  and  that  she  had  answered,  ** Revolutions  are 
prepared  long  before  they  break  out/'  That  struck  me 
as  a  very  salutary  bit  of  philosophy,  which  every  Russian 
monarch  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

The  young  Princess  Radzivill  was  also  especially  at- 
tractive.  In  one  of  her  rooms  hung  a  portrait  of  Balzac, 
taken  just  after  death,  and  it  was  most  striking.  This  led 
her  to  give  me  very  interesting  accounts  of  her  aunt,  Ma- 
dame de  Hanska,  to  whom  Balzac  wrote  his  famous 
letters,  and  whom  he  finally  married.  I  met  at  her 
house  another  lady  of  high  degree,  to  whom  my  original 
introduction  had  been  somewhat  curious.  Dropping  in 
one  afternoon  at  the  house  of  Henry  Howard,  the  British 
first  secretary,  T  met  in  the  crowd  a  large  lady,  simply 
draasedy  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Being  presented 
to  her,  and  not  happening  to  catch  her  name,  I  still  talked 
on,  and  found  that  she  had  traveled,  first  in  Australia, 
then  in  California,  thence  across  our  continent  to  New 
York;  and  her  accounts  of  what  she  had  seen  interested 
nae  greatly.     But  some  little  time  afterward  I  met  her 
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again  at  the  house  of  Princess  Radziviil,  and  then  found 
that  she  was  the  English  Duchess  of  BuckinghauL  One 
day  I  had  been  talking  with  the  Princess  and  her 
guest  on  the  treasures  of  the  Imperial  Library,  and 
especially  the  wonderful  collection  of  autographs,  among 
them  the  copy-book  of  Louis  XIV  when  a  child,  which 
showed  the  pains  taken  to  make  him  understand,  even  in 
his  boyhood,  that  he  was  an  irresponsible  autocrat.  On 
one  of  its  pages  the  line  to  be  copied  ran  as  follows : 

L'hommage  est  du  aax  Eoys,  Us  font  ce  qu'il  leur  plaist. — Louis. 

Under  this  the  budding  monarch  had  written  the  same 
words  six  times,  with  childish  care  to  keep  the  strokes 
straight  and  the  spaces  regular.  My  account  of  this  hav- 
ing led  the  princess  to  ask  me  to  take  her  and  her  friend 
to  the  library  and  to  show  them  some  of  these  things,  I 
gladly  agreed,  wrote  the  director,  secured  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  certain  afternoon,  and  when  the  time  came 
called  for  the  ladies.  But  a  curious  contretemps  arose. 
I  had  met,  the  day  before,  two  bright  American  ladies, 
and  on  their  asking  me  about  the  things  best  worth 
seeing,  I  had  especially  recommended  them  to  visit  the 
Imperial  Library.  On  arriving  at  the  door  with  the  prin- 
cess and  the  duchess,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  prep- 
arations had  been  made  to  meet  us,— in  fact,  that  our  com- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  the  director  and  other  officials  came 
to  us.  Then  I  learned  what  the  difficulty  was.  The  two 
American  ladies,  in  perfectly  good  faith,  had  visited  the 
library  a  few  hours  before;  and,  on  their  saying  that  the 
American  minister  had  recommended  them  to  come,  it 
had  been  taken  for  granted  at  once  that  they  were  the 
princess  and  the  duchess,  and  they  had  been  shown  every- 
thing with  almost  regal  honors,  the  officials  never  discov- 
ering the  mistake  until  our  arrival. 

The  American  colony  at  St.  Petersburg  was  very  smalL 
Interesting  compatriots  came  from  time  to  time  on  vari- 
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ous  errands,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them ;  but  one  whose 
visits  were  most  heartily  welcomed  was  a  former  consul, 
Mr.  Prince^  an  original,  shrewd  ''duwn-easter,'*  and  his 
reminiscences  of  some  of  my  predecessors  were  full  of 
interest  to  me. 

One  especially  dwells  in  my  mind.  It  had  reference  to  a 
former  senator  of  the  United  States  who,  about  the  year 
1840,  was  sent  to  Russia  as  minister.  There  were  various 
evidences  in  the  archives  of  the  legation  that  sobriety 
was  not  this  gentleman's  especial  virtue,  and  among  them 
very  many  copies  of  notes  in  which  the  minister,  through 
the  seeretaiy  of  legation,  excused  himself  from  keeping 
engagements  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  ground  of  '  *  sud- 
den indisposition/' 

Mr,  Prince  told  me  that  one  day  this  minister's  valet, 
who  was  an  Irishman,  came  to  the  consulate  and  said: 
**0i  '11  not  stay  wid  his  igsillincy  anny  longer;  Oi  Ve  done 
wid  him," 

**What  -s  the  trouble  nowT^'  said  Mr.  Prince. 

**WeO,'*  said  the  man,  'Hhis  morning  Oi  thought  it  was 
toime  to  get  his  igsillincy  out  of  bed,  for  he  had  been 
dhrunk  about  a  week  and  in  bed  most  of  the  toime ;  and  so 
Oi  went  to  him,  and  says  Oi,  gentle-loike,  *  Would  your  ig- 
sillincy have  a  cup  of  coffee? '  whin  he  rose  up  and  shtruck 
me  in  the  face.  On  that  Oi  took  him  by  the  collar,  lifted 
him  out  of  bed,  took  him  acrass  the  room,  showed  him  his 
ugly  face  in  the  glass,  and  Oi  said  to  him,  says  Oi,  'Is  thim 
the  eyes  of  an  invoy  extraorr-rrdinarry  and  ministher 
pUnipotentiar ry  ! ' ' ' 

Among  interesting  reminders  of  ray  predecessors  was  a 
letter  in  the  archives,  written  about  the  year  1832  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  afterward  senator,  minister  in  London,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  friendly  missive  to  an  official  personage  in  our 
eountry,  and  went  on  somewhat  as  follows:  **I  feel  almost 
afihamed  to  tell  you  that  your  letters  to  me,  mine  to  you, 
and,  indeed,  everything  that  has  come  and  gone  between 
xiB  by  mail,  has  been  read  by  other  eyes  than  ours.    This 
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was  true  of  your  last  letter  to  me,  and,  witbout  doubt,  it 
will  be  true  of  this  letter.  Can  you  imagine  it!  Think 
of  the  moral  turpitude  of  a  creature  employed  to  break 
open  private  letters  and  to  read  them !  Can  you  imagine 
work  more  degrading!  What  a  dirty  dog  he  must  be! 
how  despicable,  indeed,  he  must  seem  to  himself!"  And 
so  Mr.  Buchanan  went  on  until  he  wound  up  as  follows : 
**Not  only  does  this  person  read  private  letters,  but  he  is 
a  forger:  be  forges  seals,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  his  imi- 
tation of  the  eagle  on  our  legation  seal  is  a  i^ery  sorry 
bird/'  Wlietber  this  dose  had  any  salutary  eflfect  on  the 
official  concerned  I  never  learned. 

The  troubles  of  an  American  representative  at  St- 
Petersburg  are  many,  and  they  generally  begin  with  the 
search  for  an  apartment  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  in  that 
capital  to  find  a  properly  furnished  suite  of  rooms  for  a 
minister,  and  since  the  American  representative  has  been 
made  an  ambassador  tbis  difficulty  is  greater  than  ever.  In 
my  own  case,  by  especial  luck  and  large  outlay,  I  was  able 
to  surmount  it;  but  many  others  had  not  been  so  fortimate, 
and  the  result  had  generally  been  that,  whereas  nearly 
every  other  power  owned  or  held  on  long  lease  a  house 
or  apartment  for  its  representative,— simple,  decent,  dig- 
nified, and  known  to  the  entire  city,— the  American  rep- 
resentative had  lived  wherever  circumstances  compelled 
him: —sometimes  on  the  ground-floor  and  sometimes  in  a 
sky- par  lor,  with  the  natural  result  that  Russians  could 
hardly  regard  the  American  Legation  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  that  of  other  countries. 

As  I  write,  word  comes  that  the  present  ambassador 
has  been  unable  to  find  suitable  tinarters  save  at  a  rent 
higher  than  his  entire  salary;  that  the  proprietors  have 
combined,  and  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other  in  holding 
their  ajmrtments  at  an  enormous  figure,  their  understand- 
ing being  that  Americans  are  rich  and  can  be  made  to 
pay  any  price  demanded.  Nothing  can  be  more  short- 
sighted than  the  policy  of  our  government  in  this  respect^ 
and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  again. 
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The  diplomatic  questioDs  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  were  many  and  troublesome;  for,  in  addition 
to  that  regarding  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries,  there  were  re- 
quired additional  interpretations  of  the  Buchanan  treaty 
as  to  the  rights  of  Americans  to  hold  real  estate  and  to 
do  business  in  Russia;  arrangements  for  the  participation 
of  Russians  in  the  Chicago  Exposition;  the  protection  of 
various  American  citizens  of  Russian  birth,  and  espe- 
cially of  Israelites  who  had  returned  to  Russia ;  care  for 
the  great  American  life-insurance  interests  in  the  empire; 
^the  adjustment  of  questions  arising  out  of  Russian  reli- 
ious  relations  with  Alaska  and  the  islands  of  the  North- 
'em  Pacific;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  completion  of  the 
extradition  treaty  between  the  two  nations  by  the  in- 
corporation of  safeguards  which  would  prevent  its  use 
against  purely  political  offenders. 

Especial  attention  to  Israelite  cases  was  also  required. 
Some  of  these  excited  my  deep  sympathy;  and,  having 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject^  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Gresham  a  despatch  upon  it  in  obedience  to  his  special 
request  It  was  the  longest  despatch  I  have  ever  written ; 
and,  in  my  apology  to  the  secretary  for  its  length  I  stated 
that  it  was  prepared  with  no  expectation  that  he  would 
find  time  to  read  it,  but  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  of 
use  at  tlie  State  Department  for  reference.  In  due  time 
I  received  a  very  kind  answer  stating  that  he  had  read 
every  word  of  it,  and  thanked  me  most  heartily  for  it. 
The  whole  subject  is  exceedingly  difficult;  but  it  is  clear 
that  Russia  has  made,  and  is  making,  a  fearful  mistake  in 
her  way  of  dealing  with  it.  There  are  more  Israelites  in 
Russia  tlian  iu  all  the  remainder  of  the  world ;  and  they 
are  crowded  together,  under  most  exasperating  regula* 
lions,  in  a  narrow  district  just  inside  her  western  fron- 
tier, mainly  extending  through  what  was  formerly  Po- 
land, with  the  result  that  fanaticism  — Christian  on 
one  side  and  Jewish  on  the  other— has  develoj^ed  enor- 
iDOU£ly«  The  Talmudic  rabbis  are  there  at  their  worst; 
and  the  consequences  are  evil,  not  only  for  Russia,  but 
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for  oor  own  country.  The  immigration  which  comes  to 
OS  from  these  regions  is  among  the  very  worst  that  we 
receive  from  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
migration of  the  iinfittest;  and,  although  noble  efforts 
have  been  made  by  patriotic  Israelites  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  difficulty,  the  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  adventurous  Ameri- 
cans in  political  difficulties,  enterprising  Americans  in 
business  difficulties,  and  pretended  Americans  attempting 
to  secure  immunity  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
same  ingenious  efforts  to  prostitute  American  citizenship 
which  I  had  seen  during  ray  fomier  stay  in  Germany  were 
just  as  constant  in  Russia.  It  was  the  same  old  story. 
Emigrants  from  the  Russian  Empire,  most  of  them  ex- 
tremely undesirable,  had  gone  to  the  United  States; 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  secure  naturalization,— had, 
indeed^  in  some  cases  secured  it  fraudulently  before  they 
had  stayed  the  full  time;  and  then,  having  returned  to 
Russia,  were  trying  to  exercise  the  rights  and  evade  the 
duties  of  both  countries. 

Many  of  these  cases  were  exceedingly  vexatious;  and 
so,  indeed,  were  some  which  were  better  founded.  The 
great  difficulty  of  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  Russia  is,  first,  that  the  law  of  the  empire  is  so  compli- 
cated that,— to  use  the  words  of  King  James  regarding 
Bacon's  ** Novum  Organmn,*'— '*Like  the  Peace  of  God, 
it  passeth  all  understanding."  It  is  made  up  of  codes  in 
part  obsolete  or  obsolescent;  ukases  and  counter-ukases; 
imperial  directions  and  counter-directions;  ministerial 
orders  and  counter-orders ;  police  regulations  and  counter- 
regulations;  with  no  end  of  suspensions,  modifications, 
and  exceptions. 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  Buchanan 
treaty  of  1832,  which  guaranteed,  apparently,  everjthing 
desirable  to  American  citizens  sojourning  in  the  empire, 
has  been  gradually  construed  away  until  its  tattered 
remnants  are  practically  worthless.     As  the  world  has 
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discovered,  Russia's  strong  point  is  not  adherence  to  her 
treaty  promises. 

in  this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  With  the  latter  we  have  made  careful 
treaties,  the  laws  are  well  known,  and  the  American  rep- 
resentative feels  solid  ground  beneath  his  feet;  but  in 
Russia  there  is  practically  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
representative  must  rely  on  the  main  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  common  sense,  and  his  own  powers  of  per- 
suasion. 

A  peculiar  duty  during  my  last  stay  in  St.  Petersburg 
was  to  watch  the  approach  of  cholera,  especially  on  the 
Persian  frontier.  Admirable  precautions  had  been  taken 
for  securing  telegraphic  information;  and  every  day  I 
received  notices  from  the  Foreign  Office  as  a  result, 
which  I  communicated  to  Washington.  For  ages  Russia 
had  relied  on  fetishes  of  various  kinds  to  preserve  her 
from  great  epidemics;  but  at  last  her  leading  officials  had 
come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  applying  modern  science 
to  the  problem,  and  they  did  this  welL  In  the  city  *' sani- 
tary columns"  were  established^  made  up  of  small  squads 
of  officials  representing  the  medical  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions and  the  police;  these  visited  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  town,  and,  having  extraordinary  powers  for 
the  emergency,  compelled  even  the  most  dirty  people  to 
keep  their  premises  clean.  Excellent  hospitals  and  labo- 
ratories were  established,  and  of  these  I  learned  much 
from  a  former  Cornell  student  who  held  an  important 
position  in  one  of  them.  Coming  to  town  three  or  four 
times  a  week  from  my  summer  cottage  in  Finland,  I  was 
8trQck  by  the  precautions  on  the  Finnish  and  other  rail- 
ways: notices  of  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  cholera 
and  to  meet  it  were  posted,  in  six  different  languages; 
disinfectants  were  made  easily  accessible;  the  seats  and 
hangings  in  the  railway-cars  were  covered  with  leather 
eloth  frequently  washed  with  disinfectants;  and  to  the 
main  trains  a  hospital-car  was  attached^  while  a  tempo- 
rary  hospital,  well  equipped,  was  established  at  each  main 
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station.  In  spite  of  this,  the  number  of  cholera  patients 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  middle  of  July  rose  to  a  very- 
high  figure,  and  the  number  of  deaths  each  day  from 
cholera  was  about  one  hundred. 

Of  these  victims  the  most  eminent  was  Tschaikovsky, 
the  composer,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  most  charming 
character,  to  whom  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  intro- 
duced me  at  New  York.  One  evening  at  a  dinner-party 
he  poured  out  a  goblet  of  water  from  a  decanter  on  the 
table,  drank  it  down,  and  next  day  was  dead  from  Asiatic 
cholera.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  patients  were,  so  far 
as  I  learned,  almost  entirely  from  the  peasant  class.  Al- 
though boiled  water  was  supplied  for  drinking  purposes, 
and  some  public-spirited  individuals  went  so  far  as  to  set 
out  samovars  and  the  means  of  supplying  hot  tea  to  peas- 
ant workmen,  the  answer  of  one  of  the  muzhiks,  when  told 
that  he  ought  to  drink  boiled  water,  indicated  the  peasant 
view:  *^If  God  had  wished  us  to  drink  hot  water,  he  would 
have  heated  the  Neva.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  POBEDONOSTZEFF  —  18®l^^lSd# 

ON  arriving  at  St  Petersburg  in  1892  to  take  charge 
of  the  American  legation,  there  was  one  Russian 
whom  I  more  desired  to  meet  than  any  other— Constan- 
tioe  Pobedonostzeflf.  For  some  years  various  English 
and  American  reviews  had  been  charging  him  with  big- 
otr}%  cruelty,  h}Tpocrisy,  and,  indeed,  with  nearly  every 
hateful  form  of  political  crime;  but  the  fact  remained 
that  under  Alexander  III  he  was  the  most  influential  per- 
sonage in  the  empire,  and  that,  though  bearing  the  title  of 
** procurator-general  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod/'  he  was 
evidently  no  less  powerful  in  civil  than  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

As  to  his  history,  it  was  understood  to  be  as  follows: 
When  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander II,— a  young  man  of  gentle  characteristics,  greatly 
resembling  his  father,— died  upon  the  Riviera,  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne  was  his  brother  Alexander,  a  stalwart, 
taeitnm  guardsman,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
honesty  and  directness,  but  who,  having  never  looked 
forward  to  the  throne,  had  been  brought  up  simply  as  a 
soldier,  with  few  of  the  gifts  and  graces  traditional  among 
the  heirs  of  the  Russian  monarchy  since  the  days  of  Cath* 
erine. 

Therefore  it  was  that  it  became  necessary  to  extempo- 
rize for  this  soldier  a  training  which  should  fit  him  for  the 
duties  of  the  position  so  unexpectedly  opened  to  him ;  and 
the  Ukan  chosen  as  his  tutor  was  a  professor  at  Moscow, 
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distinguished  as  a  jurist  and  theologian,— a  man  of  re- 
markable  force  of  character,  and  devoted  to  Russian  ideas 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Western  Europe:  Con- 
stautine  PobedouostzeflF. 

During  the  dark  and  stormy  days  toward  the  end  of 
his  career,  Alexander  II  had  called  in  as  his  main  adviser 
General  Loris-Melikoff,  a  man  of  Armenian  descent^  in 
whom  was  mingled  with  the  shrewd  characteristics  of  his 
race  a  sincere  desire  to  give  to  Russia  a  policy  and  devel- 
opment in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

The  result  the  world  knows  well.  The  Emperor,  having 
taken  the  advice  of  this  and  other  councilors,— deeply  pa- 
triotic men  like  Miloutine,  Saroarine,  and  Tcherkassky,— 
had  freed  the  serfs  within  his  empire  (twenty  millions  in 
all) ;  had  sanctioned  a  vast  scheme  by  which  they  were  to 
arrive  at  tlie  possession  of  landed  property;  had  estab- 
lished local  self-government  iu  the  various  provinces  of 
his  empire;  had  improved  the  courts  of  law;  had  intro- 
duced Western  ideas  into  legal  procedure;  had  greatly 
mitigated  the  severities  formerly  exercised  toward  the 
Jews;  and  had  made  all  ready  to  promulgate  a  constitu- 
tion on  his  approaching  birthday. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  nihilistic  sect.  Wliat  more 
they  wanted  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Russia  even  then  had  arrived  at  a  stage  of  civili- 
zation when  the  institutions  which  Alexander  11  had  al- 
ready conceded  could  be  adopted  with  profit ;  but  the  lead- 
ers of  the  anarchic  movement,  with  their  vague  longings 
for  fruit  on  the  day  the  tree  was  planted,  decreed  the 
Emperor's  death— the  assassination  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factor that  Russia  has  ever  known,  one  of  the  greatest  that 
humanity  has  known.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  fearful 
crime  ever  committed  against  liberty  and  freedom ;  for  it 
blasted  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  doubtless  for  many  generations. 

On  this  the  sturdy  young  guardsman  became  the 
Emperor  Alexander  III.  It  is  related  by  men  conversant 
with  Russian  afifairs  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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imperial  councilors,  Loris-Melikoff,  believing  that  the 
young  sovereign  would  be  led  by  filial  reverence  to  con- 
tinue the  liberal  policy  to  which  the  father  had  devoted 
his  life,  made  a  speech  taking  this  for  granted,  and  that 
the  majority  of  those  present,  including  tlie  Emperor, 
seemed  in  accord  with  him ;  when  suddenly  there  arose  a 
tall,  gaunt,  scholarly  man,  who  at  first  very  simply,  but 
finally  very  eloquently,  presented  a  different  view.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,  Pobedonostzeff 
told  the  Emperor  that  all  so-called  liberal  measures,  in- 
eluding  the  constitutionj  were  a  delusion;  that,  thougli 
8och  things  might  be  suited  to  Western  Europe,  they  were 
not  suited  to  Russia;  that  the  constitution  of  that  empire 
had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  wmU  of  the  autocrat, 
directed  by  his  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Al- 
mighty; that  no  other  constitution  was  possible  in  Russia; 
that  this  alone  was  fitted  to  the  traditions,  the  laws,  the 
ideas  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  various 
races  under  the  Russian  scepter;  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  constitutional  liberty,  so  called,  had  already 
shown  itself  an  absurdity;  that  socialism,  anarchism,  and 
nihilism,  with  their  plots  and  bombs,  were  appearing  in 
all  quarters;  that  murder  w^as  plotted  against  rulers  of 
nations  everywhere,  the  best  of  presidents  having  been 
assassinated  in  the  very  country  where  free  institutions 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  the  most  complete  hold ;  that 
the  principle  of  authority  in  human  government  was  to  be 
saved;  and  that  this  principle  existed  as  an  effective  force 
only  in  Russia. 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  carried  all  before  it  As  its 
immediate  result  came  the  retirement  of  Loris-Melikoff, 
followed  by  his  death  not  long  aftenvard;  the  entrance 
of  Pobedonostzeff  among  the  most  cherished  councilors 
of  the  Emperor;  the  suppression  of  the  constitution;  the 
discouragement  of  every  liberal  tendency;  and  that  fanat- 
ical reaction  which  has  been  in  full  force  ever  since. 

This  was  the  man  whom  I  especially  desired  to  see  and 
to  understand;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  was  very  glad 
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to  recoive  from  the  State  Departnient  instructions  to  con- 
sult with  him  regarding  some  rather  delicate  matters 
needing  adjustment  between  the  Greek  Church  and  our 
authorities  in  Alaska^  and  also  in  relation  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Russia  at  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

I  found  him,  as  one  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  crown, 
residing  in  a  ministerial  palace,  but  still  retaining,  in 
large  measure,  his  old  quality  of  professor.  About  him 
was  a  beautiful  library,  with  every  evidence  of  a  love 
for  art  and  literature.  I  had  gone  into  his  presence 
with  many  feelings  of  doubt.  Against  no  one  in  Rus- 
sia had  charges  so  bitter  been  made  in  my  hearing:  it 
was  universally  insisted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Poland,  of  the 
Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Finland,  of 
the  Stundists  in  Central  Russia,  and  of  the  dissenting 
sects  everywherep  He  had  been  s|)oken  of  in  the  English 
reviews  as  the  ^'Torquemada  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
and  this  epithet  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  as  fitting. 

I  found  him  a  scholarly,  kindly  man,  ready  to  discuss 
the  business  which  I  brought  before  him,  and  showing  a 
wide  interest  in  public  affairs.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
doctrines,  either  political  or  theological,  which  we  held  in 
common,  but  he  seemed  inclined  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our 
government  as  fully  and  fairly  as  he  could;  and  thus  was 
begun  one  of  the  most  interesting  acquaintances  I  have 
ever  made. 

His  usual  time  of  receiving  his  friends  was  on  Sunday 
evening  between  nine  and  twelve;  and  very  many  such 
evenings  I  passed  in  his  study,  discussing  with  him,  over 
glasses  of  fragrant  Russian  tea,  every  sort  of  question 
with  the  utmost  freedom. 

I  soon  found  that  Ms  reasons  for  that  course  of  action 
to  which  the  world  so  generally  objects  are  not  so  super- 
ficial  as  they  are  usually  thought.  The  repressive  policy 
which  he  has  so  earnestly  adopted  is  based  not  merely 
upon  his  views  as  a  theologian,  but  upon  his  convictions 
as  a  statesman.    While,  as  a  Eusso-Greek  churchman,  ho 
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regards  the  established  church  of  the  empire  as  the  form 
of  Christianity  most  primitive  and  pure;  and  while  he 
sees  in  its  ritual,  in  its  art,  and  in  all  the  characteristics 
of  its  worship  the  nearest  approach  to  his  ideals^  he  looks 
at  it  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  statesnian— as  the 
greatest  cementing  power  of  the  vast  empire  through 
which  it  is  spread. 

This  being  the  ease,  he  natnrally  opposes  all  other  re- 
ligions bodies  in  Russia  as  not  merely  inflicting  injury 
upon  Christianity,  but  as  tending  to  the  political  disin- 
tegration of  the  empire.  Never,  in  any  of  our  conversa- 
tions, did  I  hear  him  speak  a  harsh  word  of  any  other 
church  or  of  any  religious  ideas  opposed  to  his  own ;  but 
it  was  clear  that  he  regarded  Protestants  and  dissident 
sects  generally  as  but  agents  in  the  progress  of  disinte* 
gration  which,  in  Western  Europe,  seemed  approaching  a 
crisis,  and  that  he  considered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Poland  as  practically  a  political  machine  managed  by 
a  hierarchy  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  Russian  Empire 
and  to  Russian  influence  everywhere. 

In  discussing  his  own  church,  he  never  hesitated  to 
speak  plainly  of  its  evident  shortcomings.  Unquestion- 
ably, one  of  the  wishes  nearest  his  heart  is  to  reform  the 
abuees  which  have  grown  up  among  its  clergy,  especially 
in  their  personal  habits.  Here,  too,  is  a  reason  for  any 
repressive  policy  which  he  may  have  exercised  against 
other  religious  bodies.  Everjihing  that  detracts  from  the 
established  Russo-Greek  Church  detracts  from  the  rev- 
enues of  its  clergy,  and,  as  these  are  pitifully  small,  aids 
to  keep  the  priests  and  their  families  in  the  low  condition 
from  which  he  is  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  raise  them. 
As  regards  the  severe  policy  inaugurated  by  Alexander 
in  against  the  Jews  of  the  empire,  which  Fobedonostzeflf, 
more  than  any  other  man,  is  supposed  to  have  inspired, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  harsh  feelings  against  Israelites  as 
such;  but  his  conduct  seemed  based  upon  a  theory  which, 
to  various  conversations,  he  presented  with  much  force: 
Bsnielyi  that  Russia,  having  within  its  borders  more  Jews 
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than  exist  in  all  the  world  besides,  and  having  suffered 
greatly  from  these  as  from  an  organization  really  inca- 
pable of  assimilation  with  the  body  politic,  must  pursue 
a  repressive  policy  toward  them  and  isolate  them  in  order 
to  protect  its  rural  population. 

While  he  was  very  civil  in  his  expressions  regarding 
the  United  States,  he  clearly  considered  all  Western  civili- 
zation a  failure.  He  seemed  to  anticipate,  before  long,  a 
collapse  in  the  systems  and  institutions  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. To  him  socialism  and  anarchism,  with  all  they 
imply,  were  but  symptoms  of  a  wide-spread  political  and 
social  disease— indications  of  an  approaching  catastrophe 
destined  to  end  a  civilization  which,  having  rejected  or- 
thodoxy, had  cast  aside  authority,  given  the  force  of  law 
to  the  whimsies  of  illiterate  majorities,  and  accepted,  as 
the  voice  of  God,  the  voice  of  unthinking  mobs,  blind  to 
their  own  interests  and  utterly  incapable  of  working  out 
their  own  good.  It  was  evident  that  he  regarded  Russia 
as  representing  among  the  nations  the  idea  of  Heaven- 
given  and  church-anointed  authority,  as  the  empire  des- 
tined to  save  the  principle  of  divine  right  and  the  rule  of 
the  fittest. 

Revolutionary  efforts  in  Russia  he  discussed  calmly. 
Referring  to  Loris-Melikoff,  the  representative  of  the 
principles  most  strongly  opposed  to  his  own,  no  word  of 
censure  escaped  him.  The  only  evidence  of  deep  feeling 
on  this  subject  he  ever  showed  in  my  presence  was  when 
he  referred  to  the  writings  of  a  well-known  Russian  refu- 
gee in  London,  and  said,  '^ He  is  a  murderer." 

As  to  public  instruction,  he  evidently  held  to  the  idea 
so  thoroughly  carried  out  in  Russia:  namely,  that  the 
upper  class,  which  is  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  state, 
should  be  highly  educated,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
need  no  education  beyond  what  will  keep  them  contented 
in  the  humble  station  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them.  A  very  curious  example  of  his  conservatism  I 
noted  in  his  remarks  regarding  the  droshkies  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.    The  droshky-drivers  are  Russian  peasants^ 
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simple  and,  as  a  rule^  pious;  rarely  failing  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  passing  a  church  or  shrine,  or  at  any 
other  moment  which  seems  to  them  solemn.  They  are  pos- 
sibly picturesque,  but  certainly  dirty,  in  their  clothing 
and  in  all  their  surroundings,  A  conveyance  more 
wretched  than  the  ordinary  strcet-droshky  of  a  Russian 
city  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  measures  had  been 
proposed  for  improving  this  system ;  but  he  could  see  no 
use  in  them.  The  existing  system  was  thoroughly  Russian, 
and  that  was  enough.  It  appealed  to  his  conservatism. 
The  droshky-drivers,  with  their  Russian  caps,  their  long 
hair  and  beards,  their  picturesque  caftans,  and  their  def- 
erential demeanor,  satisfied  his  esthetic  sense. 

What  seemed  to  me  a  clash  l>etween  his  orthodox  con- 
servatism on  one  side,  and  his  Russian  pride  on  the  other, 
I  discovered  on  my  retuni  from  a  visit  to  Moscow,  in 
which  I  had  sundrj^  walks  and  talks  with  Tolstoi.  On  my 
alluding  to  this,  he  showed  some  interest.  It  was  clear 
that  he  was  separated  by  a  whole  orb  of  thought  from  the 
great  novelist,  yet  it  was  none  the  less  evident  that  he  took 
pride  in  him.  He  naturally  considered  Tolstoi  as  hope- 
lessly wrong  in  all  his  fundamental  ideas,  and  yet  was 
himself  too  much  of  a  man  of  letters  not  to  recognize  in 
Ms  brilliant  countryman  one  of  the  glories  of  Russia. 

But  the  most  curious— indeed,  the  most  amazing— reve- 
lation of  the  man  I  found  in  his  love  for  American  liter- 
ature. He  is  a  wide  reader;  and,  in  the  whole  breadth 
of  his  reading,  American  authors  were  evidently  among 
those  he  preferred.  Of  these  his  favorites  were  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  and,  above  all,  Emerson.  Curious,  indeed, 
was  it  to  learn  that  this  '* arch-persecutor,"  this  *^ Torque- 
mada  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,"  this  man  whose  hand  is 
especially  heavy  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  dis- 
senters throughout  the  empire,  whose  name  is  spoken  with 
abhorrence  by  millions  within  the  empire  and  without  it, 
still  reads,  as  his  favorite  author,  the  philosopher  of  Con- 
cord. He  told  me  that  the  first  book  which  he  ever  trans- 
lated into  Russian  was  Thomas  a  Kempis's  *^  Imitation 
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of  Christ";  and  of  that  he  gave  me  the  Latin  original 
from  which  he  made  his  translation,  with  a  copy  of  the 
translation  itself.  But  he  also  told  me  that  the  next  book 
he  translated  was  a  volume  of  Emerson's  ** Essays/'  and 
he  added  that  for  years  there  had  always  lain  open  upon 
his  study  table  a  volume  of  Emerson -s  writings* 

There  is,  thus  clearly,  a  relation  of  his  mind  to  the 
literature  of  the  Western  world  very  foreign  to  his  feel- 
ings regarding  Western  religious  ideas.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for  perhaps  by  !iis  own  character  as  a  man  of 
letters.  That  he  has  a  distinct  literary  gift  is  certain.  I 
have  in  my  possession  sundry  articles  of  his,  and  espe- 
cially a  jioem  in  manuscript,  which  show  real  poetic  feel- 
ing and  a  marked  power  of  expression.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  though  so  addicted  to  English  and  American 
literature,  he  utterly  refuses  to  converse  in  our  language. 
His  medium  of  communication  with  foreigners  is  always 
French,  On  my  asking  him  why  he  would  not  use  our 
language  in  conversation,  he  answered  that  he  had  learned 
it  from  books,  and  that  his  pronuBciation  of  it  would  ex- 
pose him  to  ridicule. 

In  various  circles  in  St  Petersburg  I  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  a  hjpocrite^  but  a  simple  sense  of  justice  compels 
me  to  declare  this  accusation  unjust.  He  indeed  retires 
into  a  convent  for  a  portion  of  every  year  to  join  the 
monks  in  their  austerities;  but  this  practice  is,  I  believe, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  deep  religious  feeling.  On  returning 
from  one  of  these  visits,  he  brought  to  my  wife  a  large 
Easter  egg  of  lacquered  work,  exquisitely  illuminated* 
I  have  examined,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  best  periods  of  mediirval  art;  but  in 
no  one  of  them  have  I  found  anything  in  the  way  of 
illumination  more  perfect  than  this  which  he  brought 
from  his  monkish  brethren.  In  nothing  did  he  seem  to 
unbend  more  than  in  his  unfeigned  love  for  religious  art 
as  it  exists  in  Russia.  He  discussed  with  me  one  evening 
sundry  photographs  of  the  new  religious  paintings  in  the 
cathedral  of  Kieflf  in  a  spirit  which  revealed  this  feel- 
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ing  for  religious  art  as  one  of  the  deepest  characteristics 
of  his  nature. 

He  was  evidently  equally  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of 
religious  literature.  Giving  me  various  books  containing 
the  services  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  Slavonic  version  of  the  Psalms  and  upon  the 
church  hymnology. 

The  same  esthetic  side  of  his  nature  was  evident  at 
various  great  church  ceremonies.  It  has  happened  to  me 
to  see  Pius  IX  celebrate  mass,  both  at  the  high  altar  of 
St  Peter's  and  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  to  witness  the 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  of  Easter  at  the  Roman 
basilicas,  and  at  the  time  it  was  hard  to  conceive  anything 
of  the  kind  more  impressive;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
church  functions,  on  the  whole,  more  imposing  than  the 
funeral  service  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  during  my 
first  visit  to  Russia,  and  various  imperial  weddings,  fu- 
nerals, name-days,  and  the  like,  during  my  second  visit 
On  such  occasions  Pobedonostzeff  frequently  came  over 
from  his  position  among  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
explain  to  us  the  significance  of  this  or  that  feature  in  the 
ritual  of  music.  It  was  plaiu  that  these  things  touched 
what  was  deepest  in  him ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  at- 
tachment to  tlie  church  is  sincere. 

Nor  were  these  impressions  made  upon  me  alone.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  present  to  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
journalists  our  country  has  produced— Charles  A,  Dana, 
a  man  who  could  discuss  on  even  terms  with  any  Eu- 
ropean statesman  all  the  leading  modem  questions*  Dana 
had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  many  great 
men;  but  it  was  plain  to  see— what  he  afterward  acknow- 
ledged to  me— that  he  was  very  deeply  impressed  by  this 
eminent  Russian^  The  talk  of  two  such  men  threw  new 
light  upon  the  characteristics  of  Pobedonostzeff,  and 
strengthened  my  impression  of  his  intellectual  sincerity. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
to  other  churches  I  spoke  to  him  at  various  times,  and 
found  in  him  no  personal  feeling  of  dislike  to  them*    The 
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nearest  approach  to  such  a  feeling  ai>peared,  greatly  to 
my  surprise,  in  sundry  references  to  tlie  Greek  Cliureh 
as  it  exists  in  Greece*  In  these  he  showed  a  spirit  much 
like  that  which  used  to  be  common  among  High-church 
Episcopalians  in  speaking  of  Low-chnreh  ^'Evangelicals," 
Mindful  of  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  the  Anglican  com- 
munion to  come  into  closer  relations  with  the  Russian 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Church,  I  at  various  times  broached 
that  subject,  and  the  glimpses  I  obtained  of  his  feeling 
regarding  it  surprised  me.  Previously  to  these  inter- 
views I  had  supposed  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
to  friendly  relations  between  these  two  branches  of  tho 
church  universal  had  its  origin  in  the  '' filioque"  clause  of 
the  Nieene  Creed.  As  is  well  known^  the  Eastern  Church 
adheres  to  that  creed  in  its  original  form,— the  form  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  **  proceeding  from 
the  Father/"— whereas  the  Western  Church  adopts  the 
additional  words,  '*and  from  the  Son,"  That  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  is  very  tenacious  of  its  position  in  this  re- 
spect, and  considers  the  position  of  the  Western  Church— 
Catholic  and  Protestant— as  savoring  of  blasphemy,  is 
well  known;  and  there  was  a  curious  evidence  of  this 
during  my  second  stay  in  Russia.  Twice  during  that 
time  I  heard  the  '*Missa  Solennis"  of  Beethoven,  It 
was  first  given  by  a  splendid  choir  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  University  of  Helsingfors.  That  being  in  Finland, 
which  is  mainly  Lutheran,  the  Creed  was  sung  in  its 
Western  form.  Naturally,  on  going  to  hear  it  given  by 
a  great  choir  at  St  Petersburg,  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  this  famous  clause  would  be  dealt  with.  In  various 
jiarts  of  the  audience  were  priests  of  the  Russo-Greek 
faith,  yet  there  were  very  many  Lutlierans  and  Calvinists, 
and  I  watched  with  some  interest  the  approach  of  the  pas- 
sage containing  the  disputed  words;  but  when  we  reached 
this  it  was  wholly  omitted.  Any  allusion  to  the  *' proces- 
sion^'  was  evidently  forbidden.  Great,  therefore,  was  my 
surprise  when,  on  my  asking  Pobedonostzeff,*  as  the  rep- 

1 1  find,  in  II  letter  from  PobedonontasefT,  that  he  spells  Ms 
imme  as  here  printed. 
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resentative  of  the  Emperor  io  the  Synod  of  the  empire,— 
the  highest  assemblage  in  the  churchy  and  he  the  most 
iniluential  man  in  it,  really  controlling  archbishops  and 
bishops  throoghoat  the  empire,— whether  the  '' filioque" 
clause  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  union,  he  replied, 
'*Not  at  all;  tliat  is  simply  a  question  of  dialectics.  But 
with  whom  are  we  to  unite?  Shall  it  be  with  the  High- 
ehorchmeujthe  Broad-churchmen, or  the  Low-churchmen? 
These  are  three  different  bodies  of  men  with  distinctly 
different  ideas  of  church  order;  indeed,  with  distinctly 
different  creeds.  Which  of  these  is  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  regard  as  the  representative  of  the  Anglican  commu- 
nion?'^ I  endeavored  to  show  him  that  the  union,  if  it 
took  place  at  all,  must  be  based  on  ideas  and  beliefs  that 
underlie  all  these  distinctions;  but  he  still  returned  to 
his  original  proposition,  which  was  that  union  is  impos- 
Bible  until  a  more  distinct  basis  than  any  now  attainable 
can  be  arrived  at. 

I  suggested  to  him  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  his 
making  the  acquaintance  of  leading  Englishmen  j  but  to 
this  he  answered  that  at  his  time  of  life  he  had  no  leisure 
for  such  a  recreation;  that  his  duties  absolutely  for- 
bade it* 

In  regard  to  relations  with  the  Eusso-Greek  Church  on 
TOf  own  continent,  he  seemed  to  speak  with  great  pleasure 
of  the  treatment  that  sundry  Russian  bishops  had  received 
among  us.  He  read  me  letters  from  a  member  of  the 
^fogachGreek  hierarchy,  full  of  the  kindliest  expressions 
toward  Americans,  and  esjjecially  acknowledging  their 
friendly  reception  of  him  and  of  his  ministrations-  Both 
the  archbishop  in  his  letter,  and  Pobedonostzeff  in  his 
talk,  were  very  much  amused  over  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, after  extending  various  other  courtesies  to  the  arch- 
bishop, offered  him  cigars. 

He  discussed  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  *'Holy 
Orthodox  Church"  into  the  United  States,  but  always 
dlBclaimed  all  zeal  in  religious  propagandism,  saying  that 
the  church  authorities  had  quite  enough  work  to  do  in  ex- 
tending and  fortifying  the  church  throughout  the  Russian 
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Empire.  He  said  that  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  imperial 
dominions  in  Asia  seemed  more  inclined  to  Mohammedan- 
ism than  to  Christianity,  and  gave  as  the  probable  reason 
the  fact  that  the  former  faith  is  much  the  simpler  of 
the  two.  He  was  evidently  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
the  Congress  of  Religions  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  take  a  mildly  humorous  view  of  it  as 
one  of  the  droll  inventions  of  the  time. 

He  appeared  to  hold  our  nation  as  a  problem  apart, 
and  was,  perha]>s,  too  civil  in  his  conversations  with  me 
to  include  it  in  the  same  condemnation  with  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  which  had,  in  his  opinion,  gone  hope- 
lessly wrong.  He  also  seemed  drawn  to  us  by  his  admi- 
ration for  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Lowell.  When  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  edition  of  Lowell's  "Letters"  came  out, 
I  at  once  took  it  to  him.  It  evidently  gave  him  great 
pleasure— perhaps  because  it  revealed  to  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent civilization,  life,  and  personality  from  anj^hing 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Still,  America  seemed 
to  be  to  him  a  sort  of  dreamland.  He  constantly  returned 
to  Russian  aflfairs  as  to  the  great  realities  of  the  world. 
Discussing,  as  we  often  did,  the  condition  and  future  of 
the  wild  tribes  and  nations  within  the  Asiatic  limits  of 
the  empire,  he  betrayed  no  desire  either  for  crusades  or 
for  intrigues  to  convert  them;  he  simply  spoke  of  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  church  in  civilizing  them. 

I  recall  a  brilliant  but  denunciatory  article,  published 
in  one  of  the  English  reviews  some  time  since  by  a  well- 
known  nihilist,  which  contained,  in  the  midst  of  various 
charges  against  the  Russian  statesman,  a  description  of 
his  smile,  which  was  characterized  as  forbidding,  and 
even  ghastly.  I  watched  for  this  smile  with  much  interest, 
but  it  never  came.  A  smile  upon  his  face  I  have  often 
seen ;  but  it  was  a  kindly  smile,  with  no  trace  of  anything 
ghastly  or  cruel  in  it. 

He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  old 
professorial  friends,  and  one  of  them  he  once  brought  to 
my  table.    This  was  a  professor  of  history,  deeply  con- 
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versant  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire;  and  we  discussed 
tlie  character  and  career  of  Catherine  II.  The  two  men 
together  brought  out  a  mass  of  curious  information, 
throwing  a  strange  light  into  transactions  which  only 
the  most  recent  historians  are  beginning  to  understand, 
among  these  the  assassination  of  Czar  Peter  III,  Cather- 
ine-s  husband.  On  one  occasion  when  Pobedonostzeff  was 
visiting  me  I  tested  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  a  matter 
of  special  interest,  and  obtained  a  new  side-light  upon  his 
theory  of  the  universe.  There  is  at  present  on  the  island 
of  Cronstadt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  a  Russo-Greek 
priest.  Father  Ivan,  who  enjoys  throughout  the  empire  a 
vast  reputation  as  a  saintly  worker  of  miracles.  This 
priest  has  a  very  spiritual  and  kindly  face ;  is  known  to  re- 
ceive vast  sums  for  the  poor,  which  he  distributes  among 
them  while  he  himself  remains  in  poverty;  and  is  sup- 
posed not  merely  by  members  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
but  by  those  of  other  religious  bodies,  to  work  frequent 
miracles  of  healing.  I  was  assured  by  persons  of  the  high- 
est character— and  those  not  only  Russo-Greek  church- 
men, but  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans— that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  these  miracles,  and 
various  examples  were  given  me.  So  great  is  Father 
Ivan*s  reputation  in  this  respect  that  he  is  in  constant  de- 
mand in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  even  summoned 
to  Livadia  during  the  last  illness  of  the  late  Emperor. 
Whenever  he  appears  in  public  great  crowds  surround 
him,  seeking  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  His  pic- 
lure  is  to  be  seen  with  the  portraits  of  the  saints  in  vast 
BQinbers  of  Russian  homes,  from  the  palaces  of  the  high- 

,  nobles  to  the  cottages  of  the  humblest  peasants. 

It  happened  to  me  on  one  occasion  to  have  an  experience 

lieh  I  have  related  elsewhere,  but  which  is  repeated  here 
as  throwing  light  on  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  statesman. 

On  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  my  attention  was  at 
once  aroused  by  the  portraits  of  Father  Ivan.  They 
ranged  from  photographs  absolutely  true  to  life,  which 
Ftrealed  a  plain,  shrewd,  kindly  face,  to  those  which  were 
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idealized  until  they  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  con- 
ventional representations  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

One  day,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  reception-rooms  of 
the  Northern  capital,  the  snbject  of  Father  Ivan'ij  mira- 
cles having  been  introduced,  a  gentleman  in  very  high 
social  position,  and  entirely  tnistwortby,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: **  There  is  something  very  surprising  about  these 
miracles.  I  am  slow  to  believe  in  them;  but  there  is  one 
of  them  which  is  overwhelming  and  absolutely  true.  The 
late  Metropolitan  of  St  Petersburg,  Archbishop  Isidore, 
loved  quiet,  and  was  very  averse  to  anything  wliich  could 
possibly  cause  scandal.  Hearing  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  Father  Ivan,  he  summoned  him  to  his  presence  and 
sternly  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  all  the  things 
which  had  given  rise  to  these  reported  miracles,  as  sure 
to  create  scandal,  and  with  this  injunction  dismissed  him. 
Hardly  had  the  priest  left  tiie  room  when  the  archbishop 
was  struck  with  blindness,  and  be  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion until  the  priest  returned  and  restored  his  sight  by 
intercessory  prayer."  AVlien  I  asked  the  gentleman  giv- 
ing this  account  if  he  directly  knew  these  facts,  he  replied 
that  he  was,  of  course,  not  present  when  the  miracle  was 
wrought;  but  that  he  had  the  facts  immediately  from 
persons  who  knew  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  that  these  cir- 
cmnstanees  were  matter  of  general  knowledge. 

Sometime  afterward,  being  at  an  afternoon  reception 
in  one  of  the  greater  embassies,  I  brought  up  the  same 
subject,  when  an  eminent  genera!  spoke  as  follows:  *'I 
am  not  inclined  to  believe  in  miracles,— in  fact,  am  rather 
skeptical;  but  the  proofs  of  those  wrought  by  Father 
Ivan  are  overwhelming."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  late  metropolitan  archbishop  was  a  man  who  loved 
quiet  and  disliked  scandal ;  that  on  this  account  he  had 
summoned  Father  Ivan  to  his  palace,  and  ordered  Mm  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conduct  which  had  caused  the  reports 
concerning  his  miraculous  powers ;  and  then,  with  a  wave 
of  his  arm,  had  dismissed  him.    The  priest  left  the  room, 
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aod  from  that  moment  the  archbishop's  arm  was  para- 
lyzed ;  and  it  remained  so  until  the  penitent  prelate  sum- 
moned the  priest  again,  by  whose  prayers  the  arai  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  nsefnlness.  There  was  present  at  the 
time  another  person  besides  myself  who  had  heard  the 
previous  statement  as  to  the  blindness  of  the  archbishop; 
and,  on  our  both  asking  the  general  if  he  was  sure  that  the 
archbishop's  arm  was  paralyzed  as  stated,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  doubt  it,  as  he  had  the  account  directly 
from  persons  entirely  trustworthy  who  were  cognizant  of 
all  the  facts. 

Sometime  later,  meeting  Pobedonostzeflf,  I  asked  him 
which  of  these  stories  was  correct.  He  answered  im- 
mediately, '* Neither:  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  I 
«aw  the  Archbishop  Isidore  constantly  down  to  the  last 
hours  of  his  life,  and  no  such  event  ever  occurred.  He 
was  never  paralyzed  and  never  blind/'  But  the  great 
statesman  and  churchman  then  went  on  to  say  that,  al- 
though this  story  was  untrue,  there  were  a  multitude  of 
olhers  quite  as  remarkable  in  which  he  believed;  and  he 
gave  me  a  number  of  legends  showing  that  Father  Ivan 
poesessed  supernatural  knowledge  and  miraculous  powers. 
These  he  unfolded  to  me  with  much  detail,  and  with  such 
an  accent  of  conviction  that  we  seemed  surrounded  by  a 
medispval  atmosphere  in  which  signs  and  wonders  were 
the  mo>st  natural  things  in  the  world. 

Afi  to  his  action  on  politics  since  my  leaving  Russia, 
the  power  which  he  exercised  over  Alexander  III  has 
evidently  been  continued  during  the  reign  of  the  young 
Nicholas  11.  In  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  he  seems  to  be, 
to-day,  the  leader  of  the  reactionary  party. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  The  Hague  Conference, 
Count  Miinster,  in  his  frequent  diatribes  against  its 
whole  purpose,  and  especially  against  arbitration,  was 
wont  to  insist  that  tlie  whole  thing  was  a  scheme  prepared 
by  Pobedonostzeff  to  embarrass  Germany ;  that,  as  Russia 
"Was  always  wretchedly  unready  with  her  army,  Tlje 
Hague  Conference  was  simply  a  trick  for  gaining  time 
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against  her  rivals  who  kept  up  better  military  prepara- 
tions. There  may  have  been  truth  in  part  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  but  the  motive  of  the  great  Russian  statesman  in  fa- 
voring the  conference  was  probably  not  so  much  to  gain 
time  for  the  army  as  to  gain  money  for  the  church.  With 
his  intense  desire  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Russian 
orthodox  clergy,  and  thus  to  raise  them  somewhat  above 
their  present  low  condition,  he  must  have  groaned  over 
the  enormous  sums  spent  by  his  government  in  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  almost  every  item  of  expenditure  for  its 
vast  army— changes  made  in  times  of  profound  peace, 
simply  to  show  that  Russia  was  keeping  her  army  abreast 
of  those  of  her  sister  nations.  Hence  came  the  expressed 
Russian  desire  to  **keep  people  from  inventing  things.*' 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  while  the  idea  under- 
lying the  Peace  Conference  came  originally  from  Jean 
de  Bloch,  there  must  have  been  powerful  aid  from  Pobe- 
donostzeff.  So  much  of  good— and,  indeed,  of  great  good 
—we  may  attribute  to  him  as  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  seem  to  be  equal 
reason  for  attributing  to  him,  in  these  latter  days,  a  fear- 
ful mass  of  evil.  To  say  nothing  of  the  policy  of  Russia 
in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  her  dealings  with  Finland  thus 
far  form  one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  history  of  the 
empire.  Whether  he  originated  this  iniquity  or  not  is 
uncertain ;  but  when,  in  1892,  I  first  saw  the  new  Russian 
cathedral  rising  on  the  heights  above  Helsingfors,— a 
structure  vastly  more  imposing  than  any  warranted  by 
the  small  number  of  the  ** orthodox''  in  Finland,— with  its 
architecture  of  the  old  Muscovite  type,  symbolical  of  fe- 
tishism, I  could  not  but  recognize  his  hand  in  it.  It 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  here  was  the  beginning  of  reli- 
gious aggression  on  the  Lutheran  Finlanders,  which  must 
logically  be  followed  by  political  and  military  aggression ; 
and,  in  view  of  his  agency  in  this  as  in  everything  reac- 
tionary, I  did  not  wonder  at  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  not  long  afterward. 
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During  my  recent  stay  in  Germany  be  visited  me  at  the 
Berlin  Embassy,  He  was,  as  of  old,  apparently  gentle, 
kindly,  interested  in  literature,  not  interested  to  any  great 
extent  in  current  Western  politics.  This  gentle,  kindly 
manner  of  his  brought  back  forcibly  to  my  mind  a  remark 
lof  one  of  the  most  cultivated  women  I  met  in  Russia,  a 
jrincess  of  ancient  lineage,  who  ardently  desired  reason- 
able reforms,  and  who,  when  I  mentioned  to  her  a  report 
that  Pubedonostzeff  was  weary  of  political  life,  and  was 
about  to  retire  from  oflSee  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  said :  ** Don't,  I  beg  of  you,  tell  me  that; 
for  I  have  always  noticed  that  whenever  such  a  report  is 
circulated,  it  is  followed  by  some  new  scheme  of  his,  even 
more  infernal  than  those  preceding  it." 

So  much  for  the  man  who,  during  the  present  reign, 
seems  one  of  the  main  agents  in  holding  Russian  policy 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  He  is  indeed  a  study.  The  descrip- 
tive epithet  which  clings  to  him—^'the  Torquemada  of 
the  nineteenth  century''— he  once  discussed  with  me  in 
no  unkindly  spirit;  indeed,  in  as  gentle  a  spirit  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  His  life  furnishes  a  most  interesting 
study  in  churchmanship,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  human 
nature,  and  shows  how  some  of  the  men  most  severely 
condemned  by  modern  historians— great  persecutors,  in- 
quisitors, and  the  like— may  have  based  their  actions  on 
theories  the  world  has  little  understood,  and  may  have 
had  as  little  conscious  ferocity  as  their  more  tolerant 
neighbors. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

WALKS  AND  TALKS  WITH  TOLSTOI— MABCH,  1894 

REVISITING  Moscow  after  an  absence  of  thirty-five 
years,  the  most  surprising  thing  to  me  was  that 
there  had  been  so  little  change.  With  the  exception  of  the 
new  gallery  of  Russian  art,  and  the  bazaar  opposite  the 
sacred  gate  of  the  Kremlin,  things  seemed  as  I  had  left 
them  just  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  There 
were  the  same  unkempt  streets;  the  same  peasantry  clad 
in  sheepskins;  the  same  troops  of  beggars,  sturdy  and 
dirty;  the  same  squalid  crowds  crossing  themselves  be- 
fore the  images  at  the  street  corners ;  the  same  throngs  of 
worshipers  knocking  their  heads  against  the  pavements 
of  churches ;  and  above  all  loomed,  now  as  then,  the  tower 
of  Ivan  and  the  domes  of  St.  Basil,  gloomy,  gaudy,  and 
barbaric.  Only  one  change  had  taken  place  which  in- 
terested me :  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia^ 
a  man  of  world-wide  fame  in  literature  and  thought  was 
abiding  there— Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  with  my  secretary 
to  his  weekly  reception.  As  we  entered  his  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  two  servants  in  evening  dress  came 
forward,  removed  our  fur  coats,  and  opened  the  doors 
into  the  reception-room  of  the  master.  Then  came  a  sur- 
prise. His  living-room  seemed  the  cabin  of  a  Russian 
peasant.  It  was  wainscoted  almost  rudely  and  furnished 
very  simply;  and  there  approached  us  a  tall,  gaunt 
Russian,  unmistakably  bom  to  command,  yet  clad  as  a 
peasant,  his  hair  thrown  back  over  his  ears  on  either  side, 
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hie  flowing  blouse  kept  together  by  a  leathern  girdle, 
his  high  jack-boots  completing  the  costume.  This  was 
Tolstoi. 

Nothing  conid  be  more  kindly  than  his  greeting.  While 
hiB  dress  was  that  of  a  peasant,  his  bearing  was  the  very 
apposite;  for,  instead  of  the  depressed,  demure,  hangdog 
expression  of  the  average  muzhik,  his  manner,  though 
cordiali  was  dignified  and  impressive.  Having  given  us 
a  hearty  welcome,  he  made  us  acquainted  with  various 
other  guests.  It  was  a  singular  assemblage.  There  were 
foreigners  in  evening  dress,  Moscow  professors  in  any 
dress  they  liked,  and  a  certain  number  of  youth,  evidently 
diaciples,  who,  though  clearly  not  of  the  peasant  class^ 
wore  the  peasant  costume.  I  observed  these  with  interest, 
hut  certainly  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  spell  of  the 
master  they  communicated  nothing  worth  jireserving; 
they  seemed  to  show  *  *  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  without 
the  inspiration." 

The  professors  were  much  more  engaging.  The  Uni- 
versity  of  Moscow  has  in  its  teaching  body  several  strong 
men,  and  some  of  these  were  present*  One  of  tliem,  whose 
department  was  philosophy,  especially  interested  and  en- 
eouraged  me  by  assurances  that  the  movement  of  Russian 
philosophy  is  '*back  to  Kant"  In  the  strange  welter  of 
whims  and  dreams  which  one  finds  in  Russia,  this  was  to 
me  an  unexpected  evidence  of  healthful  thought. 

Naturally,  I  soon  asked  to  be  presented  to  the  lady  of 
the  bouse,  and  the  count  escorted  us  through  a  series  of 
looma  to  a  salon  furnished  much  like  any  handsome  apart- 
ment in  Paris  or  St*  Petersburg,  where  the  countess,  with 
fitlier  ladies,  all  in  full  evening  dress,  received  us  cor- 
dially. This  sudden  transition  from  the  peasant  cabin 
of  the  master  to  these  sumptuous  rooms  of  the  mistress 
was  startling ;  it  seemed  like  scene-shifting  at  a  theater. 

After  some  friendly  talk,  all  returned  to  the  rooms  of 
tbe  master  of  the  house,  where  tea  was  served  at  a  long 
tible  from  the  bubbling  brazen  urn— the  samovar;  and 
tfaoogh  there  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  guests,  nothing 
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could  be  more  infonnal.  All  was  simple,  kindly,  and  un- 
restrained. 

My  first  question  was  upon  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Our  American  legation  had  corresponded  with  Count 
Tolstoi  and  his  family  as  to  distributing  a  portion  of  the 
famine  fund  sent  from  the  United  States,  hence  this  sub- 
ject naturally  arose  at  the  outset  He  said  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  was  still  very  bad ;  that  they  had 
very  generally  eaten  their  draught-animals,  burned  por- 
tions of  their  buildings  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies,  and 
reduced  themselves  to  hopeless  want.  On  my  suggesting 
that  the  new  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  might  help 
matters,  he  thought  that  it  would  have  but  little  effect^ 
since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  product  of  Russian 
agriculture  is  consumed  abroad.  This  led  him  to  speak 
of  some  Americans  and  Englishmen  who  had  visited  the 
fanrine-stricken  districts,  and,  while  be  referred  kindly  to 
them  all,  he  seemed  especially  attracted  by  the  Quaker 
John  Bellows  of  Gloucester,  England^  the  author  of  the 
wonderful  little  French  dictionaiy<  This  led  him  to  say 
that  he  sympathized  with  the  Quakers  in  everything  save 
their  belief  in  proi>erty;  that  in  this  they  were  utterly 
illogical;  that  property  presupposes  force  to  protect  it, 
I  renmrked  that  most  American  Quakers  knew  nothing 
of  such  force;  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  save  during  our  Civil  War,  and  that  probably 
not  one  in  hundreds  of  tliem  had  ever  seen  a  soldier  at  all- 
He  answered,  -^But  you  forget  the  policeman/^  He  evi- 
dently put  policemen  and  soldiers  in  the  same  category— 
as  using  force  to  protect  property,  and  therefore  to  be 
alike  abhorred. 

I  found  that  to  his  disbelief  in  any  right  of  ownership 
literary  property  formed  no  exception.  He  told  me  that, 
in  his  view,  he  had  no  right  to  receive  money  for  the  per- 
mission to  print  a  book.  To  this  I  naturally  answered 
that  by  carrying  out  this  doctrine  he  would  simply  lav- 
ish large  sums  upon  publishers  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  many  of  them  rich  and  some  of  them 
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piratical;  and  that  in  my  opinion  he  would  do  a  much 
better  thing  by  taldng  the  full  value  of  his  copyrights  and 
bestowing  the  proceeds  ujiou  the  peasantry  starviog  about 
him.  To  which  he  answered  that  it  was  a  question  of  duty. 
To  this  I  agreed,  but  remarked  that  beneath  this  lay  the 
question  what  this  duty  really  was.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
learn  from  another  source  that  the  countess  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  it,  and  that  she  had  in  some  way  secured  the 
proceeds  of  his  copyrights  for  their  very  large  and  in- 
teresting family.  Light  was  thus  thrown  on  Tolstoi's  re- 
mark, made  afterward,  that  women  are  not  so  self-sacrifi- 
cing as  men;  that  a  man  would  sometimes  sacrifice  his 
family  for  an  idea,  but  that  a  woman  would  not. 

He  then  went  on  to  exi>ress  an  interest  in  the  Shakers, 
and  especially  in  Frederick  Evans.  He  had  evidently 
formed  an  idea  of  them  very  unlike  the  reality;  in  fact, 
the  Shaker  his  imagination  had  developed  was  as  differ- 
ent from  a  Lebanon  Shaker  as  an  eagle  from  a  duck,  and 
bis  notion  of  their  influence  on  American  society  was 
eomieaL 

He  spoke  at  some  length  regarding  religion  in  Russia, 
evideotly  believing  that  its  present  dominant  form  is  soon 
to  pass  away,  I  asked  him  how  then  he  could  account  for 
the  fact  that  while  in  other  countries  women  are  greatly 
in  the  majority  at  church  services,  in  every  Russian  church 
the  majority  are  men ;  and  that  during  the  thirty-five  years 
fiiaoe  my  last  visit  to  Moscow  this  tendency  had  apparent- 
ly increased.  He  answered,  *'AI1  this  is  on  the  surface; 
there  is  much  deeper  thought  telow,  and  the  great  want 
©f  Russia  is  liberty  to  utter  it"  He  then  gave  some  ex- 
amples to  show  this,  among  them  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
and  lady  in  St  Petersburg,  whose  children  had  been  taken 

from  them  and  given  to  Princess ,  their  grandmother, 

kcanse  the  latter  is  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
former  are  not.  I  answered  that  I  had  seen  the  children ; 
that  their  grandmother  had  told  me  that  their  mother 
was  a  screaming  atheist  with  nihilistic  tendencies,  who 
llid  left  her  husband  and  was  bringing  up  the  children  in 
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a  scandalous  way,— teaching  them  to  abjure  God  and 
curse  the  Czar;  that  their  father  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  give  all  his  property  away  and  work  as  a  laborer ;  that 
therefore  she— the  grandmother— had  secured  an  order 
from  the  Emperor  empowering  her  to  take  charge  of  the 
children;  that  I  had  seen  the  children  at  their  grand- 
mother's house,  and  that  they  had  seemed  very  happy. 
Tolstoi  insisted  that  this  statement  by  the  grandmother 
was  sim]jly  made  to  cover  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
taken  from  the  mother  l)eeause  her  belief  was  not  of  the 
orthodox  pattern.  My  opinion  is  that  Tolstoi  was  mis- 
taken, at  least  as  to  the  father ;  and  that  the  father  had  been 
led  to  give  away  his  property  and  work  with  his  hands  in 
obedience  to  the  ideas  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Tolstoi 
himself.  Unlike  his  master,  tliis  gentleman  appears  not 
to  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  wife  who  mitigated  his 
ideas. 

Tolstoi  also  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  trans- 
lators had  found  in  securing  publishers  for  his  most  re- 
cent book"'* The  Kingdom  of  God/'  On  my  assuring 
him  that  American  publishers  of  high  standing  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  take  it,  he  said  that  lie  had  supposed 
the  ideas  in  it  so  contrary  to  opinions  dominant  in  Amer- 
ica as  to  prevent  its  publication  there. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  religion  in  Russiaj  he  re- 
ferred to  some  curious  incongruities ;  as,  for  example,  the 
portrait  of  Socrates  forming  part  of  a  religious  picture 
in  the  Annunciation  Church  at  the  Kremlin.  He  said  that 
evidently  some  monk,  who  had  dipped  into  Plato*  had 
thus  placed  Socrates  among  the  precursors  of  Christ.  I 
cited  the  reason  assigned  by  Melanchthon  for  Christ ^s  de- 
scent into  hell —namely,  the  desire  of  the  Redeemer  to 
make  himself  known  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  best  of 
the  ancient  philosophers;  and  I  compared  this  with  Lu- 
ther ^s  idea,  so  characteristic  of  him,  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell  in  order  to  have  a  liand-to-hand  grapple  and 
wrestle  with  Satan,  This  led  Tolstoi  to  give  me  a  Rus- 
sian legend  of  the  descent  into  hell,  which  was  that^  when 
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Christ  arrived  there,  he  found  Satan  forging  chains,  but 
that,  at  the  approadi  of  the  Saviour,  the  walls  of  hell  col- 
lapsed, and  Satan  found  himself  entangled  in  his  own 
chains,  and  remained  so  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  regard  to  the  Jews,  he  said  that  he  sympathized  with 
them,  but  that  the  statements  regarding  the  persecution  of 
them  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  Kennan's  statements 
regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Siberia  he 
thought  overdrawn  at  times,  but  substantially  true.  He 
expressed  liis  surprise  that  certain  leading  men  in  the 
empire,  whom  he  named,  could  believe  that  j^ersecution 
and  the  forcible  repression  of  thought  would  have  any 
I)ermanent  effect  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

He  then  dwelt  upon  sundry  evil  conditions  in  Russia,  on 
which  my  comment  was  that  every  country,  of  course,  had 
its  own  grievous  shortcomings;  and  I  cited,  as  to  America, 
the  proverb:  **No  one  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe 
pinches  as  he  who  wears  it'*  At  this  he  asked  me  about 
lynch  law  in  the  United  States,  and  expressed  bis  horror 
of  it  I  showed  him  that  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
wretched  laxit)^  and  sham  humanity  in  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  law,  which  had  led  great  bodies  of  people, 
more  especially  in  the  Southern  and  extreme  Western 
parts  of  tlie  country,  to  revert  to  natural  justice  and  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  and  I  cited  Goldwin  Smith's 
profound  remark  that  **some  American  lynchings  are 
proofs  not  so  much  of  lawlessness  as  of  a  respect  for 
law/* 

He  asked  me  where,  besides  this,  the  shoe  pinched  in  the 
United  States,  I  told  him  that  it  pinched  in  various 
places,  but  that  perhaps  the  worst  pinch  arises  from  the 
premature  admission  to  full  political  rights  of  men  who 
have  been  so  benumbed  and  stunted  intellectually  and 
morally  in  other  countries  that  their  exercise  of  political 
rights  in  America  is  frequently  an  injury,  not  only  to 
others,  but  to  themselves.  In  proof  of  this  I  cited  the  case 
of  the  crowds  whom  I  had  seen  some  years  before  hud- 
dled together  in  New  York  tenement-houses,  preyed  upon 
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hj  their  liquor-selliDg  landlords,  tbeir  families  perishing- 
of  typhoid  and  smallpox  on  account  of  the  neghgence  and 
maladministration  of  the  local  politicians,  but  who,  as  a 
rale,  were  almost  if  not  quite  ready  to  moh  and  murder 
those  of  us  who  brought  in  a  new  liealth  board  and  a  bet- 
ter order  of  things;  showing  hira  that  for  years  the  very 
class  of  people  who  sutfered  most  from  the  old,  vile  state 
of  things  did  their  best  by  their  votes  to  keep  in  power  the 
men  who  maintained  it. 

We  then  passed  to  the  subject  of  the  trans-Siberian 
Railway.  In  this  he  seemed  interested,  but  in  a  vague  way 
which  added  nothing  to  my  knowledge. 

Asking  me  regarding  my  former  visit  to  Moscow,  and 
learning  that  it  was  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  said, 
*'At  that  time  I  was  in  Sebastopol,  and  continued  there 
as  a  soldier  during  the  siege." 

As  to  his  relations  with  the  imjierial  government  at 
present,  he  said  that  he  had  been  recently  elected  to  a 
learned  society  in  Moscow,  but  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
government  had  interfered  to  stop  the  election;  and  he 
added  that  every  morning,  when  he  awoke^  he  wondered 
that  he  was  not  on  his  way  to  Siberia, 

On  my  leaving  him,  both  he  and  the  countess  invited  me 
to  meet  them  next  day  at  the  Tretiakof  Museum  of  Rus- 
sian  Pictures;  and  accordingly,  on  the  following  after- 
noon, I  met  them  at  that  greatest  of  all  galleries  devoted 
purely  to  Russian  art.  They  were  accompanied  by  several 
friends,  among  them  a  little  knot  of  disciples— young  men 
clad  in  simple  peasant  costume  like  that  ivorn  by  the  mas- 
ter. It  was  evident  that  he  was  an  acknowledged  lion  at 
the  old  Russian  capital,  for  as  he  led  me  about  to  see  the 
pictures  which  he  liked  best,  he  was  followed  and  stared 
at  by  many. 

Pointing  out  to  me  some  modem  religious  pictures  in 
Byzantine  style  painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Kieff,  he  said, 
'*They  represent  an  effort  as  futile  as  trying  to  jjersuade 
chickens  to  reenter  the  egg-shells  from  which  they  have 
escaped."    He  next  showed  me  two  religious  pictures;  the 
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first  representing  the  meeting  of  Jesus  and  Pilate,  when 
the  latter  asked,  *'What  is  truth  T"  Pilate  was  depicted 
as  a  rotund,  jocose,  cynical  man  of  the  world;  Jesus,  as  a 
street  preacher  in  sordid  garments,  with  unkempt  hair 
flowing  over  his  haggard  face,— a  peasant  fanatic  brought 
in  by  the  police,  Tolstoi  showed  an  especial  interest  in 
this  picture ;  it  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  the  real  secret  of 
that  famous  question  and  its  answer  j  the  question  coming 
from  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  and  the  answer  from  the 
poor  and  oppressed. 

The  other  picture  represented  the  Crucifixion.  It  was 
painted  in  the  most  realistic  manner  possible;  nothing  was 
idealized;  it  was  even  more  vividly  realistic  than  Geb- 
hardt's  picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  Berlin;  so  that 
it  at  first  repelled  me,  though  it  aftei-ward  exercised  a 
certain  fascination.  That  Tolstoi  was  deeply  interested 
was  clear.  He  stood  for  a  time  in  silence,  as  if  musing 
upon  all  that  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  had  brought  to 
the  world.  Other  representations  of  similar  scenes,  in  the 
conventional  style  of  the  older  masters,  he  had  passed 
without  a  glance ;  but  this  sjjectacle  of  the  young  Galilean 
peasant,  with  unattractive  features,  sordid  garb,  poverty- 
stricken  companions,  and  repulsive  surroundings,  tortured 
to  death  for  preaching  the  '* kingdom  of  God''  to  the  poor 
and  downtrodden,  seemed  to  hold  him  fast,  and  as  he 
pointed  out  various  features  in  the  picture  it  became  even 
more  clear  to  me  that  sympathy  with  the  peasant  class, 
and  a  yearning  to  enter  into  their  cares  and  sorrows,  form 
the  real  groundwork  of  his  life. 

He  then  took  me  to  a  small  picture  of  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples leaving  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Last 
Supper.  This,  too,  was  painted  in  the  most  realistic  man- 
ner. The  disciples,  simple-minded  fishermen,  rude  in 
features  and  dress,  were  plodding  homeward,  while 
Christ  himself  gazed  at  the  stars  and  drew  the  attention  of 
his  nearest  companions  to  some  of  the  brightest.  Tolstoi 
expressed  especial  admiration  for  this  picture,  saying  that 
at  timea  it  affected  him  like  beautiful  music,— like  music 
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which  draws  tears,  one  can  hardly  tell  why.  It  was  more 
and  more  evident,  as  he  lingered  before  this  and  other 
pictures  embodying  similar  ideas,  that  sympathy  for  those 
struggling  through  poverty  and  want  toward  a  better  life 
is  his  master  passion. 

Among  the  pictures,  not  to  be  classed  as  religious,  be- 
fore which  he  thus  lingered  were  those  representing  the 
arrest  of  a  nihilist  and  the  return  of  an  exile  from  Si- 
beria. Both  were  well  painted,  and  both  revealed  the 
same  characteristic— sympathy  with  the  poor,  even  with 
criminals. 

Some  of  the  more  famous  historical  jnetures  in  the  col- 
lection he  thought  exaggerated;  especially  those  repre- 
senting the  fury  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Sophia  in  her  mon- 
astery prison,  and  the  remorse  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  after 
murdering  his  son, 

To  my  surprise,  he  agreed  with  me,  and  even  went  be- 
yond me,  in  rating  landscape  infinitely  below  religious  and 
historical  painting,  saying  that  he  cared  for  landscape- 
painting  only  as  accessory  to  pictures  revealing  human 
life. 

Among  genre  pictures,  we  halted  before  one  represents 
ing  a  peasant  family  grouped  about  the  mother,  who,  with 
a  sacred  picture  laid  upon  her  breast,  after  the  Russian 
manner,  was  dying  of  famine.  This  also  seemed  deeply 
to  impress  him. 

We  stopped  next  before  a  picture  of  a  lady  of  high  birth 
brought  before  the  authorities  in  order  to  be  sent,  evi- 
dently against  her  will,  to  a  convent  I  cited  the  similar 
story  from  Manzoni's  '^Promessi  Sposi";  but,  to  my 
surprise,  he  seemed  to  know  little  of  that  most  fascinating 
of  historical  romances.  This  led  to  a  discussion  in  which 
he  said  he  had  once  liked  Walter  Scott,  but  had  not  read 
anything  of  his  for  many  years;  and  he  seemed  interested 
in  my  statement  that  although  always  an  especial  admirer 
of  Scott,  I  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to  induce  the 
younger  generation  to  read  him. 

Stopping  before  a  pieture  of  Peter  the  Great  *s  fatal 
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eoiiferenc?e  with  his  son  Alexis,  in  reply  to  roy  remark 
upon  the  marvel  that  a  prince  of  such  genius  as  Peter 
should  have  appeared  at  Moscow  in  the  seventeeDth  cen- 
tury, he  said  that  he  did  not  admire  Peter,  that  he  was 
too  cruel,— adndnistering  torture  and  death  at  times  with 
his  own  hands. 

We  next  halted  before  a  picture  representing  the  horri- 
ble execution  of  the  Strelitzes,  I  said  that  *  *  such  pictures 
prove  that  the  world  does,  after  all,  progress  slowly,  in 
spite  of  what  pessimists  say,  and  that  in  order  to  refute 
pessimists  one  has  only  to  refer  to  the  improvements  in 
criminal  law."  To  this  he  agreed  cordially,  and  de- 
clared the  abolition  of  torture  in  procedure  and  penalty  to 
be  one  great  gain,  at  any  rate. 

We  spoke  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  I  told  him  that  at  St.  Petersburg  the  opinion  very 
general  among  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  was  that  war  was  not  imminent;  that  the 
Czar,  having  himself  seen  the  cruelties  of  war  during  the 
late  struggle  in  the  Balkans,  had  acquired  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  it.  He  acquiesced  in  this,  but  said  that  it 
seemed  monstrous  to  him  that  the  peace  of  the  empire 
snd  of  Europe  should  dei>end  upon  so  slender  a  thread  as 
the  will  of  any  one  man. 

Our  next  walk  was  taken  across  the  river  Moskwa,  on 
the  ice,  to  and  through  the  Kremlin,  and  as  we  walked  the 
conversation  fell  upon  literature.  As  to  French  litera- 
ture, he  thought  Maupassant  the  man  of  greatest  talent, 
by  far,  in  recent  days,  but  that  he  was  depraved  and 
centered  all  his  fiction  in  women.  For  Balzac,  Tolstoi  evi- 
dently preser^^ed  admiration,  but  he  cared  little,  appa- 
rently, for  Daudet,  Zola,  and  their  compeers. 

As  to  American  literature,  he  said  that  TourgueneflF  had 
once  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth  reading; 
tiotbing  new  or  original;  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of 
English  literature.  To  this  I  replied  that  such  criticism 
teemed  to  me  very  shallow ;  that  American  literature  was, 
of  course,  largely  a  growth  out  of  the  parent  stock  of  Eng- 
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Hah  literature,  and  must  mainly  be  judged  as  such;  that 
to  ask  in  the  highest  American  literature  something 
absolutely  different  from  English  literature  in  general 
was  like  looking  for  oranges  upon  an  apple-tree;  that 
there  had  come  new  varieties  in  this  growth,  noany  of 
them  original,  and  some  beautiful;  but  that  there  was 
the  same  sap,  the  same  life-current  running  through  it 
all;  and  I  compared  the  treatment  of  woman  in  all 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  whether  on  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic or  the  other,  from  Chaucer  to  Mark  Twain,  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  French  writers 
from  Rabelais  to  Zola.  To  this  he  answered  that  in  his 
opinion  the  strength  of  American  literature  arises  from 
the  inherent  Anglo-Saxon  religious  sentiment.  He  ex- 
pressed a  liking  for  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  "IVhittier, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  read  at  random,  not  kBOwing  at  all 
some  of  the  best  things.  He  spoke  with  admiration  of 
Theodore  Parker's  writings,  and  seemed  interested  in  my 
reminiscences  of  Parker  and  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Russian  affairs.  He  also  revered  and  admired  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  He  had  read 
Longfellow  somewhat,  but  was  evidently  uncertain  re- 
garding Lowell,— conf using  him^  apparently,  with  some 
otlier  author.  Among  contemporary  writers  he  knew 
some  of  Ilowells's  novels  and  liked  them,  hut  said:  *' Lit- 
erature in  the  United  States  at  present  seems  to  be  in  the 
lowest  trough  of  the  sea  between  high  waves/'  He  dwelt 
on  the  flippant  tone  of  American  newspapers,  and  told  me 
of  an  interviewer  who  came  to  him  in  behalf  of  an  Ameri- 
can journal,  and  wanted  simply  to  know  at  what  time  he 
went  to  bed  and  rose,  what  he  ate,  and  tlie  like.  He 
thought  that  people  who  cared  to  read  such  trivialities 
must  be  very  feeble-minded,  but  he  said  that  the  European 
press  is,  on  the  whole,  just  as  futile.  On  my  attempting 
to  draw  from  him  some  statement  as  to  what  part  of 
American  literature  pleased  him  most,  he  said  that  he  had 
read  some  publications  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  that  he  knew  and  liked 
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the  writings  of  Felix  Adler.  I  then  asked  who,  in  the 
whole  range  of  AmericaD  literature,  he  thought  the  fore- 
most To  this  he  made  an  answer  which  amazed  me,  as 
it  would  have  astonished  my  countrymen.  Indeed,  did  the 
eternal  salvation  of  all  our  eighty  millions  depend  upon 
some  one  of  them  guessing  the  person  he  named,  we 
should  all  go  to  perdition  together.  That  greatest  of 
American  writers  was— Adin  Ballon !  Evidently,  some  of 
the  philanthropic  writings  of  that  excellent  Massachusetts 
country  clergyman  and  religious  communist  had  pleased 
him*  and  hence  came  the  answer. 

The  next  day  he  came  over  to  my  hotel  and  we  went  out 
for  a  strolL  As  we  passed  along  the  streets  I  noticed 
especially  what  I  had  remarked  during  our  previous 
walks,  that  Tolstoi  had  a  large  quantity  of  small  Rus- 
sian coins  in  his  pockets;  that  this  was  evidently 
known  to  the  swarms  of  beggars  who  infest  the  Kremlin 
and  tlie  public  places  generally;  and  that  he  always  gave 
to  them. 

On  my  speaking  of  this,  he  said  he  thought  that  any 
one,  when  asked  for  money,  ought  to  give  it.  Arguing 
against  this  doctrine,  I  said  that  in  the  United  States  there 
are  virtually  no  beggars,  and  I  might  have  gone  on  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  the  politieo-eeonomieal  point  of 
view,  showing  how  such  indiscriminate  almsgiving  in  per- 
petual driblets  is  sure  to  create  the  absurd  and  immoral 
system  which  one  sees  throughout  Russia,— hordes  of 
men  and  women  who  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  who  ought  to  be  far  above  beggary,  cringing  and 
whining  to  the  passers-by  for  alms;  but  I  had  come  to 
know  the  man  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  a  poHti co- 
economical  argument  would  slide  off  him  like  water  from 
a  duck*8  back,  so  I  attempted  to  take  him  upon  another 
side,  and  said:  *'In  the  United  States  there  are  virtually 
no  beggars,  though  my  countrymen  are,  I  really  believe, 
ilEi0Dg  the  most  charitable  in  the  world."  To  this  last 
statement  he  assented,  referring  in  a  general  way  to  our 
shipments  of  provisions  to  aid  the  famine-stricken  in  Rus- 
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sia.  *'But,'*  I  added,  *'it  is  not  our  custom  to  give  to  beg- 
gars save  in  special  emergencies/^  I  tlien  gave  him  ao 
account  of  certain  American  church  organizations  which 
had  established  piles  of  fire-wood  and  therefore  enabled 
any  able-bodied  tramp,  by  sawing  or  cutting  some  of  it, 
to  earn  a  good  breakfast,  a  good  dinner,  and,  if  needed,  a 
good  bed,  and  showed  him  that  Americans  considered 
beggary  not  only  a  great  source  of  pauperism,  but  as  ab- 
solutely debasing  to  the  beggar  himself,  in  that  it  puts  him 
in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  for  that  which,  if  he  works 
as  he  oughtj  he  can  claim  as  his  right ;  that  to  me  the  spec* 
tacle  of  Count  Tolstoi  virtually  posing  as  a  superior 
being,  while  his  fellow-Russians  came  crouching  and 
whining  to  him,  was  not  at  all  edifying.  To  this  view  of 
the  case  he  listened  very  civilly* 

Incidentally  I  expressed  wonder  that  he  had  not  trav- 
eled more.  He  then  spoke  with  some  disapprobation  of 
travel.  He  had  lived  abroad  for  a  time,  he  said,  and  in 
St.  Petersburg  a  few  years,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  mainly  in  Moscow  and  the  interior  of  Russia. 
The  more  we  talked  together,  the  more  it  became  clear  that 
this  last  statement  explained  some  of  his  main  defects.  Of 
all  distinguished  men  that  I  have  ever  met,  Tolstoi  seems 
to  me  most  in  need  of  that  enlargement  of  view  and  health- 
ful modification  of  opinion  which  come  from  meeting 
men  and  comparing  views  with  them  in  different  lands 
and  under  different  conditions.  This  need  is  all  the 
greater  because  in  Russia  there  is  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss really  important  questions.  Among  the  whole  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  there  is  no  public 
body  in  which  the  discussion  of  large  public  questions  is 
allowed;  the  press  affords  no  real  opportunitj'  for  dis* 
eussion;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such 
discussion  would  be  allowed  to  any  effective  extent  even 
in  private  correspondence  or  at  one's  own  fireside. 

I  remember  well  that  during  my  former  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg,  people  who  could  talk  English  at  their  tables 
generally  did  so  in  order  that  they  might  not  betray  them- 
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selves  to  any  spy  who  might  happen  to  be  among  their 
servants. 

Still  worse,  no  one,  unless  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  or  specially  privileged,  is  allowed  to  read  such 
books  or  newspapers  as  he  chooses,  so  that  even  this  ac- 
cess to  the  thoughts  of  others  is  denied  to  the  very  men 
who  most  need  it. 

Like  so  many  other  men  of  genius  in  Russia,  then,— and 
Kussia  is  fertile  in  such,— Tolstoi  has  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  take  part  in  any  real  discussion  of  leading  topics; 
and  the  result  is  that  his  opinions  have  been  developed 
without  modification  by  any  rational  interchange  of 
thought  with  other  men.  Under  such  circumstances  any 
man,  no  matter  how  noble  or  gifted,  having  given  birth  to 
striking  ideas,  coddles  and  pets  them  until  they  become  the 
fuU-gTown,  spoiled  cbildren  of  his  brain.  He  can  at  last 
see  neither  spot  nor  blemish  in  them,  and  comes  virtually 
to  believe  himself  infallible.  This  characteristic  I  found 
in  several  other  Russians  of  marked  ability.  Each  had 
developed  his  theories  for  himself  until  he  had  become  in- 
fatuated with  them,  and  despised  everything  differing 
from  them. 

This  is  a  main  cause  why  simdry  ghastly  creeds,  doc- 
trines, and  sects— religious,  social,  political,  and  philo- 
sophic—have been  developed  in  Russia.  One  of  these 
religious  creeds  favors  the  murder  of  new-born  children 
in  order  to  save  their  souls  j  another  enjoins  ghastly  bod- 
ily mutilations  for  a  similar  purpose;  others  still  would 
plunge  the  world  in  flames  and  blood  for  the  difference 
of  a  phrase  in  a  creed,  or  a  vowel  in  a  name,  or  a  finger 
more  or  less  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  for  this 
garment  in  a  ritual,  or  that  gesture  in  a  ceremony. 

In  social  creeds  they  have  developed  nihilism,  which 
virtually  assumes  the  right  of  an  individual  to  sit  in  judg- 
Dient  upon  the  whole  human  race  and  condemn  to  death 
every  other  human  being  who  may  differ  in  opinion  or 
position  from  this  self-constituted  judge. 

In  political  creeds  they  have  conceived  the  monarch  as 
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the  all-powerful  and  irrespoosible  vicegerent  of  God,  and 
all  the  world  outside  Russia  as  given  over  to  Satan,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  '*  rejected  the  divine  principle  of 
authority." 

In  various  branches  of  philosophy  they  have  developed 
doctrines  which  involve  the  rejection  of  the  best  to  which 
man  has  attained  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  a 
return  to  barbarism. 

In  the  theory  of  life  and  duty  they  have  devised  a  pes- 
simistic process  under  wWch  the  human  race  would  cease 
to  exist 

Every  one  of  these  theories  is  the  outcome  of  some 
original  mind  of  more  or  less  strength,  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened, and  overwhelmed  by  the  sorrows  of  Russian 
life;  developing  its  ideas  logically  and  without  any  possi- 
bility of  adecjfuate  discussion  with  other  men.  This  alone 
explains  a  fact  which  struck  me  forcibly— the  fact  that 
all  Tolstoi 's  love  of  humanity,  real  though  it  certainly  is, 
seems  accompanied  by  a  depreciation  of  the  ideas,  state- 
ments, and  proposals  of  almost  every  other  human  being, 
and  by  virtual  intolerance  of  all  thought  which  seems  in 
the  slightest  degree  different  from  his  own. 

Arriving  in  the  Kremlin,  he  took  me  to  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation  to  see  the  portrait  of  Socrates  in  the 
religious  picture  of  which  he  had  spoken ;  but  we  were  too 
late  to  enter,  and  so  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Synod, 
where  we  looked  at  the  picture  of  the  Trinity,  which,  by  a 
device  frequently  used  in  street  signs,  represents,  when 
looked  at  from  one  side,  the  suffering  Christ,  from  the 
other  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  from  the 
front  the  Almighty  as  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard. 
What  Tolstoi  thought  of  the  doctrine  thus  illustrated 
came  out  in  a  subsequent  conversation. 

The  next  day  he  came  again  to  my  rooms  and  at  once 
began  speaking  upon  religion.  He  said  that  every  man 
is  religious  and  has  in  him  a  religion  of  his  own ;  that  re- 
ligion results  from  the  conception  which  a  man  forms  of 
his  relations  to  liis  fellow-men,  and  to  the  principle  which 
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ID  his  opinion  controls  the  universe ;  tbat  there  are  three 
stages  in  religious  development:  first,  the  childhood  of 
nations,  when  man  thinks  of  the  whole  universe  as  cre- 
ated for  him  and  centering  in  him ;  secondly,  the  maturity 
of  nations,  the  time  of  national  religions,  when  each 
nation  believes  tliat  all  true  religion  centers  in  it,— the 
Jews  and  the  English,  he  said,  being  striking  examples; 
and,  finally,  the  perfected  conception  of  nations,  when 
man  has  the  idea  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Power  and  considers  himself  an  instrument  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  went  on  to  say  that  in  every  religion  there  are 
two  main  elements,  one  of  deception  and  one  of  devotion, 
and  he  asked  me  about  the  Mormons,  some  of  whose  books 
had  interested  him.  He  thought  two  thirds  of  their  re- 
ligion deception^  but  said  tbat  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
a  religion  which  professed  to  have  dug  its  sacred  books 
oat  of  the  earth  to  one  which  pretended  that  they  were 
let  down  from  heaven.  On  learning  that  I  had  visited 
Salt  Lake  City  two  years  before,  he  spoke  of  the  good 
reputation  of  the  Mormons  for  chastity,  and  asked  me  to 
explain  the  hold  of  their  religion  upon  women,  I  an- 
swered that  Mormonism  could  hardly  be  judged  by  its 
results  at  present;  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Mormons  are,  no 
doubt,  the  most  laborious  and  decent  people  in  the  State  of 
Utah;  but  that  this  is  their  heroic  period,  when  outside 
pressure  keeps  them  firmly  together  and  arouses  their  de- 
votion; that  the  true  test  will  come  later,  when  there  is 
less  pressure  and  more  knowledge,  and  when  the  young 
men  who  are  now  arising  begin  to  ask  questions,  quarrel 
with  each  other,  and  split  the  whole  body  into  sects  and 
parties. 

This  led  to  questions  in  regard  to  American  women 
generally,  and  he  wished  to  know  something  of  their  con- 
dition and  prospects.  I  explained  some  features  of  wo- 
man's condition  among  us,  showing  its  evolution,  first 
tlirougb  the  betterment  of  her  legal  status,  and  next 
through  provision  for  her  advanced  education;  but  told 
him  that  so  far  as  political  rights  are  concerned,  there  had 
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been  very  little  practical  advance  in  the  entire  East  and 
South  of  the  country  during  the  last  fifty  years^  and  that 
even  in  the  extreme  Western  States,  where  women  have 
been  given  political  rights  and  duties  to  some  extent,  the 
concessions  have  been  wavering  and  doubtfuL 

At  this,  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said  that  women 
ought  to  have  all  other  rights  except  i>olitical;  that  they 
are  unfit  to  discharge  political  duties;  that,  indeed,  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  of  the  world  at  present  lies  in  their 
possession  of  far  more  consideration  and  control  than 
they  ought  to  have.  **Go  into  the  streets  and  bazaars," 
he  said,  '*and  you  will  see  the  vast  majority  of  shops  de- 
voted to  their  necessities.  In  France  everything  centers 
in  women,  and  women  have  complete  control  of  life:  all 
contemporary  French  literature  shows  this.  Woman  is 
not  man^s  equal  in  the  highest  tpialities ;  she  is  not  so  self- 
sacrificing  as  man.  Men  will,  at  times,  sacrifice  their  fauii- 
lies  for  an  idea;  women  will  not"  On  my  demurring  to 
this  latter  statement,  he  asked  me  if  I  ever  knew  a  woman 
who  loved  other  people's  children  as  much  as  her  own.  I 
gladly  answered  in  the  negative,  but  cited  Florence 
Nightingale,  Sister  Dora,  and  others,  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  his  assertion  that  women  are  incapable  of  making 
as  complete  sacrifices  for  any  good  cause  as  men.  I 
pointed  to  the  persecutions  in  the  early  church,  when 
women  showed  themselves  superior  to  men  in  suffering 
torture,  degradation,  and  deatli  in  behalf  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  added  similar  iDstanees  from  the  history  of 
witchcraft.  To  this  he  answered  that  in  spite  of  all  such 
history,  women  will  not  make  sacrifices  of  their  own  in- 
terest for  a  good  cause  which  does  not  strikingly  appeal 
to  their  feelings,  while  men  will  do  so;  that  he  had 
known  but  two  or  three  really  self-sacrificing  women  in 
his  life  J  and  that  these  were  unmarried.  On  my  saying 
that  observation  had  led  me  to  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion, his  indictment  took  another  form.  He  insisted  that 
woman  hangs  upon  the  past;  that  public  opinion  pro- 
gresses, but  that  women  are  prone  to  act  on  the  opinion 
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of  yesterday  or  of  last  year ;  that  women  ajid  womanish 
men  take  naturally  to  old  absurdities,  among  which  he 
xneDtioned  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  ** spiritism,"  and 
homeopathy.    At  this  I  expressed  a  belief  that  if,  instead 
of  educating  women,  as  Bishop  Dupanloup  expressed  it, 
**iii  the  lap  of  the  ehoreh  {sur  les  genoux  de  riglise)/' 
we  educate  them  in  the  highest  sense,  in  universities,  they 
will  develop  more  and  more  intelleetoally,  and  so  become 
a  controlling  element  in  the  formation  of  a  better  race; 
that,  as  strong  men  generally  have  strong  mothers,  the 
better  education  of  woman  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  is  the  true  way  of  bettering  the  race  in  general. 
In  this  idea  he  expressed  his  disbelief,  and  said  that  edu- 
cation would  not  change  women  ;  that  women  are  illogical 
by  nature.    At  this  I  cited  an  example  showing  that  wo- 
men can  be  exceedingly  logical  and  close  in  argument,  but 
be  still  adhered  to  his  opinion.     On  my  mentioning  the 
name  of  George  Eliot,  he  expressed  a  liking  for  her. 

On  our  next  walk,  he  took  me  to  the  funeral  of  one  of 
hi»  friends.  He  said  that  to  look  upon  the  dead  should 
rather  give  pleasure  than  ]>ain;  that  memento  mori  is  a 
wise  maxim,  and  looking  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead  a  good 
way  of  putting  it  in  practice,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
formed  a  theory  as  to  a  future  life,  and  he  said  in  sub- 
stance that  he  had  not;  but  that,  as  we  came  at  birth  from 
beyond  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  so  at  death  we  re- 
turned whence  we  came.  I  said,  *'You  use  the  word 
*  forms*  in  the  Kantian  sense  T'  '*Yes,"  he  said,  '*  space 
and  time  have  no  reality.' ' 

We  arrived  just  too  late  at  the  house  of  mourning. 
The  dead  man  had  been  taken  away;  but  many  of  those 
who  had  come  to  do  him  honor  still  lingered,  and  were 
evidently  enjoying  the  ''funeral  baked  meats/'  There 
were  clear  signs  of  a  carousal.     The  friends  who  came 

Iont  to  meet  us  had,  most  of  them,  flushed  faces,  and  one 
young  man  in  military  uniform,  coming  down  the  stairs, 
staggered  and  seemed  likely  to  break  his  neck. 
Tolstoi  refused  to  go  in,  and,  as  we  turned  away,  ex- 
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pressed  disguist  at  tfae  whole  system,  saying,  as  well  he 
might,  that  it  was  utterly  barbarous.  He  seemed  de- 
spondent over  it>  and  I  tried  to  cheer  him  by  showing  how 
the  same  custom  of  drinking  strong  liquors  at  funerals 
had,  only  a  few  generations  since,  prevailed  in  large  dis- 
triets  of  England  and  America,  but  that  better  ideas  of 
living  had  swept  it  away. 

On  our  way  through  the  street,  we  passed  a  shrine  at 
which  a  mob  of  peasants  were  adoring  a  sacred  picture. 
He  dwelt  on  the  fetishism  involved  in  this,  and  said  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  be  infinitely  surprised  and  pained 
were  he  to  return  to  earth  and  see  what  men  were  wor- 
shiping  in  his  name.  He  added  a  story  of  a  converted 
pagan  who,  being  asked  how  many  gods  he  worshiped^ 
said:  **One,  and  I  ate  him  this  morning."  At  this  I  cited 
Browning's  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bishop  who 
wished,  from  his  tomb, 

"  To  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long*" 


I  reminded  him  of  his  definition  of  religion  given  me 
on  one  of  our  previous  walks,  and  he  repeated  it,  declaring 
religion  to  be  the  feeling  which  man  has  regarding  his 
relation  to  the  universe,  including  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
the  power  which  governs  alL 

The  afternoon  was  closed  with  a  visit  to  a  Raskolnik,  or 
Old  Believer,  and  of  all  our  exi)erieuces  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  curious.  The  Raskolniks,  or  Old  Be- 
lievers, compose  that  wide-spread  sect  which  broke  oflf 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  Church  when  the  pa- 
triarch of  Moscow,  Nikon,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
attempted  to  remove  various  textual  errors  from  the  Bible 
and  ceremonial  books.  These  books  had  been  copied  and 
recopied  during  centuries  until  their  condition  had  be- 
come monstrous.  Through  a  mistake  of  some  careless 
transcriber,  even  the  name  of  Jesus  had  been  travestied 
and  had  come  to  be  spelled  with  two  e  's ;  the  crudest  ab- 
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surdities  had  been  eopied  into  tbe  text;  important  parts 
had  become  imintelligible ;  and  tbe  time  bad  evidently  ar- 
rived for  a  revision.    Nikon  saw  this,  and  in  good  faitb 
saiDmoDed  scholars  from  Constantinople  to  prepare  more 
correct  editions;  but  these  revised  works  met  the  fate 
^which  attends  such  revisions  generally.     Tbe  great  body 
of  the  people  were  attached  to  tbe  old  forms ;  they  pre- 
ferred tbem,  just  as  in  these  days  tbe  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestants  prefer  the  King  James  Bible 
to  the  Revised  Version,  even  thoiigb  tbe  latter  may  convey 
to  the  reader  more  correctly  what  was  dictated  by  tbe 
Holy  Spirit.    The  feeling  of  tbe  monks,  especially,  against 
Nikon's  new  version  became  virulent-     They  raised  so 
strong  an  opposition  among  tbe  jieople  that  an  army  bad 
to  be  sent  against  them ;  at  tbe  siege  of  the  Solovetsk  Mon- 
astery the  conflict  was  long  and  bloody,  and  as  a  result  a 
large  body  of  people  and  clergy  broke  off  from  tbe  church. 
Of  course  the  more  these  dissenters  thought  upon  what 
Nikon  had  done,  the  more  utterly  evil  he  seemed;  but  this 
was  not  all.    A  large  part  of  Russian  religious  duty,  so  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  consists  in  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  all  occasions-    Before  Nikon's  time  this 
had  been  done  rather  carelessly,  but,  hoping  to  impress  a 
religious  lesson,  be  ordered  it  to  be  made  with  three  ex- 
tended fingers,  thus  reminding  the  faitbful  of  tbe  Trinity. 
At  this  the  Raskolniks  insisted  that  tbe  sign  of  tbe  cross 
ought  to  be  made  with  two  fingers,  and  out  of  this  differ- 
ence arose  more  bitterness  than  from  all  other  causes  put 
together.    From  that  day  to  this  tbe  dissenters  have  in- 
sisted on  enjoying  the  privilege  of  reading  tbe  old  version 
with  all  its  absurdities,  of  spelling  the  word  Jesus  with 
two  €%  of  crossing  themselves  with  two  fingers,  and  of 
cursing  Nikon* 

This  particular  Raskolnik,  or  Old  Believer,  to  whom 
Tolstoi  took  me,  was  a  Muscovite  merchant  of  great 
wealth,  living  in  a  superb  villa  on  tbe  outskirts  of  the 
city,  with  a  large  park  about  it ;  the  apartments,  for  size 
and  beauty  of  decoration,  fit  for  a  royal  palace— the  ceil- 
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iBgs  covered  with  beautiful  frescos,  and  the  rooms  full 
of  statues  and  pictures  by  emiueDt  artists,  mainly  Russian 
and  French.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education,  possessed 
a  large  library,  loved  to  entertain  scientific  men  and  to  aid 
scientific  effort,  tmd  managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
his  more  fanatical  coreligionists  on  one  side  and  with  the 
government  on  the  other,  so  that  in  emergencies  he  was 
an  efficient  peacemaker  between  tliem.  We  found  him  a 
kindly^  gentle  old  man,  with  long,  white  hair  and  beard, 
and  he  showed  us  with  evident  pleasure  the  principal 
statues  and  pictures,  several  of  the  former  being  by  Anto- 
kolski,  the  greatest  contemporary  Russian  sculptor.  In 
the  sumptuous  dining-room,  in  which  perhaps  a  hundred 
persons  could  sit  at  table,  he  drew  our  attention  to  some 
fine  pictures  of  Italian  scenes  by  Smieradsky,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  other  rooms,  took  us  into  a  cabinet 
furnished  with  the  rarest  things  to  be  found  in  the  Oriental 
bazaars.  Finally,  he  conducted  us  into  his  private  chapel, 
where,  on  the  iconostas,— the  screen  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  Greek  ritual,  stands  before  the  altar,— the  sacred 
images  of  the  Saviour  and  various  saints  were  represented 
somewhat  differently  from  those  in  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  especially  in  that  they  extended  two  fingers  in- 
stead of  three.  To  this  difference  I  called  bis  attention, 
and  he  at  once  began  explaining  it-  Soon  he  grew  warm, 
and  finally  fervid-  Said  be:  *'Why  do  we  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross!  We  do  it  to  commemorate  the  crucifixion  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  What  is  commemorated  at  the  cruci- 
fixion? The  sacrifice  of  his  two  natures— the  divine  and 
the  human.  How  do  we  make  the  sign  f  We  make  it  with 
two  fingers,  thus''— accompanied  by  a  gesture.  **Wlmt 
does  this  represent?  It  represents  what  really  occurred: 
the  sacrifice  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord.  How  do  the  Orthodox  make  it?"  Here  his  voice 
began  to  rise,  '^They  make  it  with  three  fingers^ '^and 
now  his  indignation  burst  all  bounds,  and  with  a  tremen- 
dous gesture  and  almost  a  scream  of  wrath  he  declared: 
**and  every  time  they  make  it  they  crucify  afresh  every 
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one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity/' 

The  old  man's  voice,  so  gentle  at  firsts  had  steadily  risen 
during  this  catechism  of  his,  in  which  he  propounded  the 
questions  and  recited  the  answers,  nntil  this  last  utterance 
came  with  an  outcry  of  horror.  The  beginning  of  this 
catechism  was  given  much  after  the  manner  of  a  boy  re- 
citing mechanically  the  pons  asmorum,  but  the  end  was 
like  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  prophet  against  the  sins 
which  doomed  Israel. 

This  last  burst  was  evidently  too  much  for  Tolstoi, 
He  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  seemed  wrapped  in  over- 
powering thought,  and  anxious  to  break  away.  We  walked 
out  with  the  old  Raskolnik,  and  at  the  door  I  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness ;  but  even  there,  and  all  the  way  down  the 
long  walk  through  the  park,  Tolstoi  remained  silent  As 
we  came  into  the  road  he  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said 
almost  fiercely,  *'That  man  is  a  hypocrite;  he  can't  be- 
lieve that ;  he  is  a  shrewd,  long-headed  man ;  how  can  he 
believe  such  trash?  Impossible!'*  At  this  I  reminded 
him  of  Theodore  Parker's  distinction  between  men  who 
believe  and  men  who  *' believe  tliat  they  believe,"  and 
said  that  possibly  our  Raskolnik  was  one  of  the  latter. 
This  changed  the  .subject.  He  said  that  he  had  read 
Parker's  biogra|>hy^  and  liked  it  all  save  one  thing,  which 
was  that  he  gave  a  i>istol  to  a  fugitive  slave  and  advised 
him  to  defend  himself*  This  Tolstoi  condemned  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  not  to  resist  evil.  I  told  him  of  the 
advice  I  had  given  to  Dobroluboflf,  a  very  winning  Rus- 
nian  student  at  Cornell  University,  when  he  was  return- 
ing to  Russia  to  practise  his  profession  as  an  engineer. 
That  advice  was  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  Buckle's  idea 
as  to  the  agency  of  railways  and  telegraphs  in  extending 
better  civilization,  and  devote  himself  to  his  profession  of 
engineering,  with  the  certainty  that  its  ultimate  result 
would  be  to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  empire;  but 
never,  on  any  account,  to  conspire  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  telling  him  that  he  might  be  sure  that  he  could  do  far 
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D3ore  for  the  advancement  of  Russian  thought  by  building 
railways  than  by  entering  into  any  conspiracies  whatever. 
Tolstoi  said  the  advice  was  good,  bnt  that  he  would  also 
have  advised  the  young  man  to  speak  out  his  ideas,  what- 
ever they  might  be.  He  said  that  only  in  this  way  could 
any  advance  ever  be  made ;  that  one  main  obstacle  in  hu- 
man progress  is  the  suppression  of  the  real  thoughts  of 
men*  I  answered  that  all  this  had  a  fine  sound;  that  it 
might  do  for  Count  Tolstoi ;  but  that  a  young,  scholarly 
engineer  following  it  would  soon  find  himself  in  a  place 
where  he  could  not  promulgate  his  ideas,— guarded  by 
Cossacks  in  some  remote  Siberian  mine* 

He  sj>oke  of  young  professors  in  the  universities,  of 
their  difficulties,  and  of  the  risk  to  their  positions  if  they 
spoke  out  at  all.  I  asked  him  if  there  w^as  any  liberality  or 
breadth  of  thought  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  He  an- 
swered that  occasionally  a  priest  had  tried  to  unite 
broader  thought  with  orthodox  dogma,  but  that  every  such 
attempt  had  proved  futile. 

From  Parker  we  passed  to  Lowell,  and  I  again  tried  to 
find  if  he  really  knew  anything  of  LowelFs  writings.  He 
evidently  knew  very  little,  and  asked  me  what  Lowell  had 
written.  He  then  said  that  he  had  no  liking  for  verse,  and 
he  acquiesced  in  Carlyle's  saying  that  nobody  had  ever 
said  anything  in  verse  which  could  not  have  been  better 
said  in  prose, 

A  day  or  two  later,  on  another  of  our  walks,  I  asked 
him  how  and  when,  in  his  opinion,  a  decided  advance  in 
Russian  liberty  and  civilization  would  be  made.  He  an- 
swered that  he  thought  it  would  come  soon,  and  with 
great  power.  On  my  expressing  the  opinion  that  such 
progress  would  be  the  result  of  a  long  evolutionary  pro- 
cess, with  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  as  heretofore 
in  Russian  history,  he  dissented,  and  said  that  the  change 
for  the  better  would  come  soon,  suddenly,  and  with  great 
force. 

As  we  passed  along  the  streets  he  was,  as  during  our 
previous  walks,  approached  by  many  beggars,  to  each  of 
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whom  he  gave  as  long  as  his  money  lasted.  He  said  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  provision  of  copper  money 
with  him  for  this  purpose  on  his  walks,  since  he  regarded 
it  as  a  duty  to  give  when  asked»  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  carried  the  idea  so  far  that  even  if  he  knew  the  man 
wanted  the  money  to  buy  brandy  he  would  give  it  to  him ; 
but  he  added  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
the  man  to  work  and  to  cease  drinking.  I  demurred 
strongly  to  alt  this,  and  extended  the  argument  which  I 
liad  made  during  our  previous  walk,  telling  him  that  by 
such  giving  he  did  two  wrongs :  first,  to  the  beggar  him- 
self, since  it  led  him  to  cringe  and  lie  in  order  to  obtain 
as  a  favor  that  which,  if  he  did  his  duty  in  working,  he 
could  claim  as  a  right;  and,  secondly,  to  society  by  en- 
couraging such  a  multitude  to  prey  upon  it  who  might  be 
giving  it  aid  and  strength ;  and  I  again  called  his  attention 
to  the  hordes  of  sturdy  beggars  in  Moscow.  He  answered 
that  the  results  of  our  actions  in  such  cases  are  not  the 
main  thing,  but  the  cultivation  of  proper  feelings  in  the 
giver  is  first  to  be  considered. 

I  then  asked  him  about  his  manual  labor.  He  said  that 
his  habit  was  to  rise  early  and  read  or  write  until  noon, 
then  to  take  his  luncheon  and  a  short  sleep,  and  after  that 
to  work  in  his  garden  or  fields.  He  thought  this  good  for 
him  on  every  account,  and  herein  we  fully  agreed. 

On  our  return  through  the  Kremlin,  passing  the  heaps 
and  rows  of  cannon  taken  from  the  French  in  1812,  I 
asked  him  if  he  still  adhered  to  the  low  opinion  of  Napo- 
leon expressed  in  ^*War  and  Peace. '^  He  said  that  he 
did,  and  more  than  ever  since  he  had  recently  read  a  book 
on  Napoleon  ^s  relations  to  women  which  showed  that  he 
took  the  lowest  possible  view  of  womankind.  1  then  asked 
him  if  he  still  denied  Napoleon's  military  genius.  He  an- 
swered that  he  certainly  did ;  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  such  thing  as  military  genius;  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  I  asked,  '*How  then  do  you  account  for  the  amaz- 
ing series  of  Napoleon's  successes T"    He  answered,  *'By 
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circumstances/'  I  rejoined  that  soeh  an  explanation  had 
the  merit,  at  least,  of  being  short  and  easy. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  battles  are  won  by  force 
of  circumstances,  by  chance,  by  luck;  and  he  quoted  Suva- 
roflf  to  this  effect  He  liked  Lanfrey's  **  History  of  Napo- 
leon*' and  Taine's  book  on  the  Empire,  evidently  be- 
cause both  are  denunciatory  of  men  and  things  he 
dislikes,  but  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Thiers. 

We  came  finally  under  the  shade  of  the  great  tower  and 
into  the  gateway  through  which  Napoleon  entered  the 
Kremlin ;  and  there  we  parted  with  a  hearty  good-bye. 

The  question  has  been  asked  me,  at  various  times  since, 
whether,  in  my  opinion,  Tolstoi  is  really  sincere ;  end  al- 
lusion has  been  made  to  a  book  published  by  a  lady  who 
claims  to  have  been  in  close  relations  with  his  family, 
which  would  seem  to  reveal  a  theatrical  element  in  his 
whole  life.  To  this  my  answer  has  always  been,  and  still 
is,  that  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  de- 
voted men  alive,  a  man  of  great  genius  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  very  deep  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

Out  of  this  character  of  his  come  his  theories  of  art 
and  literature ;  and,  despite  their  faults,  they  seem  to  me 
uiore  profound  and  far-reaching  than  any  put  forth  by 
any  other  man  in  our  time. 

There  is  in  them,  for  the  current  cant  regarding  art  and 
literature,  a  sound,  sturdy,  hearty  contempt  which  braces 
and  strengthens  one  who  reads  or  listens  to  him.  It  does 
one  good  to  hear  his  quiet  sarcasms  against  the  whole  /?n- 
de-siede  business— the  * 'impressionism,"  the  **sensation- 
alism,"  the  vague  futilities  of  every  sort,  the  ** great 
poets"  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  Paris,  the  '* great  musi* 
cians"  making  night  hideous  in  German  concert-halls,  the 
** great  painters'*  of  various  countries  mixing  their  colors 
with  as  much  filth  as  the  police  will  allow.  His  keen 
thrusts  at  these  incarnations  of  folly  and  obscenity  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  at 
those  who  seek  to  hide  the  poverty  of  their  ideas  in  the 
obscurity  of  their  phrases,  encourage  one  to  think  that  in 
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the  next  generation  the  day  of  such  pretenders  will  be 
done.  His  prophesying  against  **art  for  art's  sake'*;  his 
denunciation  of  art  which  simply  ministers  to  sensual 
pleasure;  his  ridicule  of  art  which  can  be  discerned  only 
by  **i:>eople  of  culture";  his  love  for  art  which  has  a  sense, 
not  only  of  its  power,  but  of  its  obligationSj  which  puts 
itself  at  the  service  of  great  and  worthy  ideas,  which  ap- 
peals to  men  as  men— in  this  he  is  one  of  the  best  teachers 
of  his  time  and  of  future  times. 

Yet  here  come  in  his  unfortunate  limitations.  Trom  his 
substitutions  of  assertion  for  inference,  and  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  view  regarding  sundry  growths  in  art, 
literature,  and  science,  arises  endless  confusion. 

For  who  will  not  be  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  any 
criticism  by  a  man  who  pours  contempt  over  the  pictures 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  stigmatizes  one  of  Beethoven's 
purest  creations  as  ''corrupting,*'  and  calls  Shakspere  a 
**scribbler'*! 

Nothing  can  be  more  genuine  than  his  manner:  there  is 
no  posing,  no  orating,  no  phrase-making;  a  quiet  earnest- 
ness pervades  ail  his  utterances.  The  great  defect  in  Mm 
arises,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
development  of  his  opinions :  namely,  that  during  so  large 
a  part  of  his  life  he  has  been  wont  to  discuss  sub- 
jects with  himself  and  not  with  other  men;  that  he  has, 
therefore,  come  to  worship  idols  of  his  own  creation,  and 
often  very  unsubstantial  idols,  and  to  look  with  misgiving 
and  distrust  on  the  ideas  of  others.  Very  rarely  during 
our  conversations  did  I  hear  him  speak  with  any  real 
enthusiasm  regarding  any  human  being:  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  with  reference  to  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  when  he  declared  him  the  foremost  lit- 
erary character  that  America  has  produced.  A  result  of 
all  this  is  that  when  he  is  driven  into  a  corner  his  logic  be- 
comes so  subtle  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  he  is  very 
likely  to  take  refuge  in  paradoxes. 

At  times,  as  we  walked  together,  he  would  pour  forth  a 
stream  of  reasoning  so  lucid,  out  of  depths  so  profound, 
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and  reach  conclusions  so  cogent,  that  he  seemed  fairly 
inspired.  At  other  times  he  would  develop  a  line  of  argu- 
ment so  outworn,  and  arrive  at  conclusions  so  inane,  that  I 
could  not  but  look  into  his  face  closely  to  see  if  he  could 
be  really  in  earnest ;  but  it  always  bore  that  same  expres- 
sion—forbidding the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  utter- 
ing anything  save  that  which  he  believed,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

As  to  the  moral  side,  the  stream  of  his  thought  was 
usually  limpid,  but  at  times  it  became  turbid  and  his  better 
ideas  seemed  to  float  on  the  surface  as  iridescent  bubbles. 

Had  he  lived  in  any  other  country,  he  would  have  been 
a  power  mighty  and  permanent  in  influencing  its  thought 
and  in  directing  its  policy;  as  it  is,  his  thought  will  pass 
mainly  as  the  confused,  incoherent  wail  and  cry  of  a  giant 
struggling  against  the  heavy  adverse  currents  in  that  vast 
ocean  of  Russian  life : 

'*  The  cry  of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony" 


The  evolution  of  Tolstoi's  ideas  has  evidently  been 
mainly  determined  by  his  environment.  During  two  cen- 
turies Russia  has  been  coming  slowly  out  of  the  middle 
ages— indeed,  out  of  perhaps  the  most  cruel  phases  of 
mediaeval  life.  Her  history  is,  in  its  details,  discourag- 
ing; her  daily  life  disheartening.  Even  the  aspects  of 
nature  arc  to  the  last  degree  depressing:  no  mountains;  no 
hills;  no  horizon;  no  variety  in  forests;  a  soil  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year  frozen  or  parched ;  a  people  whose 
upper  classes  are  mainly  given  up  to  pleasure  and  whose 
lower  classes  are  sunk  in  fetishism;  all  their  poetry  and 
music  in  the  minor  key ;  old  oppressions  of  every  sort  still 
lingering;  no  help  in  sight;  and,  to  use  their  own  cry, 
*'6od  so  high  and  the  Czar  so  distant." 

When,  then,  a  great  man  arises  in  Russia^  if  he  gives 
himself  wholly  to  some  well-defined  purpose,  looking  to 
one  high  aim  and  rigidly  excluding  sight  or  thought  of  the 
ocean  of  sorrow  about  him,  he  may  do  great  things.    If  he 
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be  Suvaroff  or  SkobeleiT  or  Gourko  he  may  win  great 
battles;  if  he  be  Mencleleieff  he  may  reach  some  epoch- 
making  discovery  in  science;  if  he  be  Derjavine  he  may 
write  a  poem  like  the  "Ode  to  God";  if  he  be  Antokolsky 
he  may  carve  statues  like  ^*Ivan  the  Terrible";  if  he  be 
Nesselrode  he  may  hold  all  Europe  enehaiiied  to  the  ideas 
of  the  autocrat;  if  he  be  Miloutine  or  Samarine  or  Teller- 
kassky  he  may  devise  vast  plans  like  those  which  enabled 
Alexander  II  to  free  twenty  millions  of  serfs  and  to  se- 
cure means  of  subsistence  for  each  of  them ;  if  he  be  Prince 
Khilkoff  be  may  push  railway  systems  over  Europe  to  the 
extremes  of  Asia ;  if  he  be  De  Witte  he  may  reform  a  vast 
financial  system. 

But  when  a  strong  genius  in  Russia  throws  himself  into 
philanthropic  speculations  of  an  abstract  sort,  with  no 
chance  of  discussing  his  theories  until  they  are  full-grown 
and  have  taken  fast  hold  ui>on  hini,"if  he  be  a  man  of 
science  like  Prince  Kropotkin,  one  of  the  most  gifted  sci- 
entific thinkers  of  our  time,— the  result  may  be  a  wild 
revolt,  not  only  against  the  whole  system  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  against  civilization  itself,  and  fioafly  the  adoption 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  anarchism,  which  logically 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  human  race.  Or,  if 
lie  be  an  accomplished  statesman  and  theologian  like  Po- 
bedonostzeff,  he  may  reason  himself  back  into  mediaeval 
methods,  and  endeavor  to  fetter  all  free  thought  and  to 
orush  out  all  forms  of  Christianity  except  the  Russo-Greek 
creed  and  ritual.  Or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  the  highest  genius 
in  literature,  like  Tolstoi,  whose  native  kindliness  holds 
liim  back  from  the  extremes  of  nihilism^  he  may  rear  a 
fabric  heaven-high,  in  which  truths,  errors,  and  paradoxes 
are  piled  up  together  until  we  have  a  new  Tower  of  BabeL 
Then  we  may  see  this  man  of  genius  denouncing  all  science 
and  commending  what  he  calls  ** faith ^';  urging  a  return 
to  a  state  of  nature*  which  is  simply  Rousseau  modified  by 
misreadings  of  the  New  Testament;  repudiating  mar- 
ria^y  yet  himself  most  happily  married  and  the  father  of 
sixteen  children;  holding  that  ^^schylus  and  Dante  and 
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Shakspere  were  not  great  in  literature,  and  making  Adin 
Ballon  a  literary  idol;  holding  that  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  were  not  great  in  sculpture  and  painting,  yet  in- 
sisting on  the  greatness  of  sundry  unknown  artists  who 
have  painted  brutally;  holding  that  Beethoven,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Wagner  were  not  great  in  music,  but 
that  some  unknown  performer  outside  any  healthful  mu- 
sical evolution  has  given  us  the  music  of  the  future ;  de- 
claring Napoleon  to  have  had  no  genius,  but  presenting 
Koutousoff  as  a  military  ideal;  loathing  science— that 
organized  knowledge  which  has  done  more  than  all  else  to 
bring  us  out  of  mediaeval  cruelty  into  a  better  world— and 
extolling  a  ** faith''  which  has  always  been  the  most  effec- 
tive pretext  for  bloodshed  and  oppression. 

The  long,  slow,  every-day  work  of  developing  a  better 
future  for  his  countrymen  is  to  be  done  by  others  far  less 
gifted  than  Tolstoi.  His  paradoxes  will  be  forgotten ;  but 
his  devoted  life,  his  noble  thoughts,  and  his  lofty  ideals 
will,  as  centuries  roll  on,  more  and  more  give  life  and  light 
to  tiie  new  Russia. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVin 

OFFICIAL  LIFE  IN  ST.  PETEESBIIRQ— 1892-1894 

THE  diflBculties  of  a  stranger  seeking  infonnation  in 
Russia  seem  at  times  insurmountable.  First  of 
these  is  the  government  policy  of  suppressing  news.  For- 
eign journals  come  to  ordinary  subscribers  with  para- 
graphs and  articles  rubbed  out  with  pumice  or  blotted  out 
with  ink;  consequently  our  Russian  friends  were  wont  to 
visit  the  legation,  seeking  to  read  in  our  papers  what  had 
been  erased  in  their  own,  and  making  the  most  amusing 
discoveries  as  to  the  stupidity  of  the  oflBcial  censorship: 
paragraphs  perfectly  harmless  being  frequently  blotted 
outt  ^^d  really  serious  attacks  on  the  government  un- 
notieed. 

Very  striking,  as  showing  control  over  the  newspaper 
press,  was  an  occurrence  during  my  first  summer  at  Hels- 
iB^ors.  One  day  our  family  doctor  came  in,  and  reported 
a  rumor  that  an  iron-clad  monitor  had  sunk,  the  night  be- 
fore, on  its  way  across  the  gulf  from  Reval.  Soon  the 
9tory  was  found  to  he  true.  A  squadron  of  three  ships 
had  started;  had  encountered  a  squall;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing one  of  them— an  old-fashioned  iron-elad  monitor— 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  had  sunk  with  all  on  board. 
Considerable  speculation  concerning  the  matter  arose, 
and  sundry  very  guarded  remarks  were  ventured  to  the 
effect  that  the  authorities  at  Cronstadt  would  have  been 
wiser  had  they  not  allowed  the  ship  to  go  out  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  first  squall  would  send  her  to  the  bot- 
torn*    This  discussion  continued  for  about  a  week,  when 
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suddenly  the  proper  authorities  served  notice  upon  the 
press  that  Dothing  more  must  be  said  on  the  subject. 

This  mandate  was  obeyed;  the  matter  was  instantly 
dropi>ed ;  nothing  more  was  said ;  and,  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward, on  my  inquiring  of  Admiral  Makharoff  whether 
an}i:hing  had  ever  been  discovered  regarding  the  lost  ship 
and  its  ereWj  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

But  more  serious  efforts  than  these  were  made  to  con- 
trol thought.  The  censorship  of  books  was  even  more 
strongly,  and,  if  possible,  more  foolishly,  exercised.  At 
any  of  the  great  bookshops  one  could  obtain,  at  once,  the 
worst  publications  of  the  Paris  press;  but  the  really  sub- 
stantial and  thoughtful  books  were  carefully  held  back, 
The  average  Russian^  in  order  to  read  most  of  these  better 
works,  must  be  specially  authorized  to  do  so. 

I  had  a  practical  opportunity  to  see  the  system  in  opera- 
tion. Being  engaged  on  the  final  chapters  of  ray  book,  and 
needing  sundry  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious 
treatises,  such  as  can  be  bought  freely  in  every  city  of 
Western  Europe,  I  went  to  the  principal  bookseller  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  told  that,  by  virtue  of  my  diplomatic 
position,  I  could  have  them ;  but  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  I 
must  write  an  application,  signing  it  with  my  own  name, 
and  that  then  he  would  sell  them  to  me  within  a  few  days. 
This  took  place  several  times* 

Still  another  difficulty  is  that,  owing  to  lack  of  publicity, 
the  trutli  can  rarely  be  found  as  regards  any  burning 
question :  in  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and  re- 
pression the  simplest  facts  are  often  completely  shut  from 
the  foreign  observer. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  public  discussion,  Russia  is  the 
classic  ground  of  myth  and  legend.  One  sees  myths  and 
legends  growing  day  by  day.  The  legend  regarding  the 
cure  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg  I>y  Father  Ivan 
of  Cronstadt,  which  I  have  given  in  a  previous  chapter, 
is  an  example.  The  same  growth  of  legend  is  seen  with 
regard  to  every-day  matters.  For  example,  one  meets 
half  a  dozen  people  at  five-o 'clock  tea  in  a  Russian  house, 
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and  one  of  them  says  :  **How  badly  the  Emperor  looked  at 
court  last  night. ' '  Another  says :  * '  Yes ;  his  liver  is  evi- 
dently out  of  order;  he  ought  to  go  to  Carlsbad,"  An- 
other says:  **I  think  that  special  pains  ought  to  be  taken 
with  his  food/'  etc.,  etc.  People  then  scatter  from  this 
tea-table,  and  in  a  day  or  two  one  hears  that  sufficient 
precaution  is  not  taken  with  the  Emperor's  food;  that  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  some  nihilist  should  seek  to  poison 
him.  A  day  or  two  afterward  one  hears  that  a  nihilist 
has  endeavored  to  poison  the  Emperor.  The  legend 
grows,  details  appear  here  and  there,  and  finally  there 
come  in  the  newspapers  of  Western  Europe  full  and  care- 
ful particulars  of  a  thwarted  plot  to  poison  his  Majesty, 

Not  the  least  of  the  embarrassments  which  beset  an 
American  minister  in  Russia  is  one  which  arose  at  vari- 
ous times  during  my  stay,  its  source  being  the  generous 
promptness  of  our  people  to  take  as  gospel  any  story  re- 
garding Russian  infringement  of  human  rights.  One  or 
two  cases  will  illustrate  this. 

During  my  second  winter;  despatches  by  mail  and  wire 
came  to  me  thick  and  fast  regarding  the  alleged  banish- 
ment of  an  American  citizen  to  Siberia  for  political  rea- 
sons; and  with  these  came  petitions  and  remonstrances 
signed  by  hundreds  of  Americans  of  light  and  leading; 
also  newspaper  articles,  many  and  bitter. 

On  making  inquiries  through  the  Russian  departments 
of  foreign  affairs  and  of  justice,  I  found  the  fact  to  be  that 
this  injured  American  had  been,  twenty  years  before,  a 
Russian  police  agent  in  Poland ;  that  he  had  stolen  funds 
intrusted  to  him  and  had  taken  refuge  in  America;  that| 
relying  on  the  amnesty  proclaimed  at  the  accession  of  the 
late  Emperor,  he  had  returned  to  his  old  haunts;  that  he 
had  been  seized,  because  the  amnesty  did  not  apply  to  the 
category  of  criminals  to  which  he  Monged;  that  he  had 
not  been  sent  to  Siberia;  that  there  was  no  thought  of 
sending  him  there;  but  that  the  authorities  proposed  to 
recover  the  money  he  had  stolen  if  they  could. 

Another  case  was  typical :  One  day  an  excellent  English 
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elergjaiiau  came  to  me  in  great  distress,  statirig  tliat  an 
Ameriean  citizen  was  imprisoned  in  the  city.  I  immedi- 
ately bad  the  man  brought  before  a  justice,  heard  his  tes* 
timony  and  questioned  him,  publicly  and  privately.  He 
swore  before  the  court,  and  insisted  to  me  in  private,  that 
he  had  never  before  been  in  Russia;  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  born  of  a  Swedish  father  and  an  Alaskan  mo- 
ther ui>on  one  of  the  Alaskan  islands;  and  he  showed  a 
pass]>ort  which  he  had  obtained  at  Washington  by  making 
oath  to  that  effect.  On  tlie  other  hand  appeared  certain 
officers  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  excellent  standing,  who 
swore  that  they  knew  the  man  perfectly  to  be  a  former 
employee  of  their  engineering  department  and  a  deserter 
from  a  Russian  ship  of  war  in  the  port  of  St  Petersburg. 
It  was  also  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  he  spoke 
Russian  much  better  than  English,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  Russian  affairs  very  remarkable 
for  a  man  who  had  never  been  in  Russia ;  but  to  account 
for  this  he  insisted  upon  the  statement  as  to  his  birth 
in  Alaska,  Appearances  were  certainly  very  strongly 
against  him,  and  he  was  remanded  to  await  more  testimony 
in  his  favor;  but  the  next  thing  I  heard  was  that  he  had 
escaped,  had  arrived  in  New  York,  was  posing  as  a  mar- 
tyr, had  graciously  granted  interviews  to  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  and  had  thereby  stimulated  some 
very  lurid  editorials  against  the  Russian  Government. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  Russian  who,  having  reached 
the  United  States,  burdened  the  files  of  the  State  Depail^ 
ment  and  of  the  legation  with  complaints  against  the 
American  minister  because  that  official  did  not  send  out 
the  man's  wife  to  him.  The  minister  had,  indeed,  for- 
warded the  necessary  passports,  but  the  difficulty  was  that 
the  German  authorities  would  not  allow  the  woman  to 
enter  Oemiany  without  showing  herself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  means  sufficient  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  public 
charge;  and  these  her  husband  could  not,  or  would  not, 
send,  insisting  that  now  that  he  was  naturalized  he  had  a 
right  to  have  his  w^ife  brought  to  America. 
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I  have  no  apologj^  to  make  for  the  Eossian  system— far 
from  it ;  but  1  would  state,  iu  the  interest  of  international 
comity,  that  it  is  best  for  Amerieans  not  to  be  too  prompt 
in  believing  all  the  stories  of  alleged  sufferers  from  Rus- 
sian despotism,  and  especially  of  those  who  wish  to  use 
their  American  citizenship  simply  in  order  to  return  to 
Russia  and  enjoy  business  advantages  superior  to  those 
of  their  neighbors. 

That  there  are  many  meritorious  refugees  cannot  be 
denied ;  bnt  any  one  who  has  looked  over  extradition  pa- 
pers, as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do,  and  seen  people  posing 
as  Russian  martyrs  who  are  comfortably  carrying  on  in 
New  York  the  business  of  counterfeiting  bank-notes,  and 
unctuously  thanking  God  in  their  letters  for  their  success 
in  the  business,  will  be  slow  to  join  in  the  outcries  of  refu- 
gees of  doubtful  standing  claiming  to  be  suffering  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion. 

Nor  are  Russian- Americans  the  only  persons  who  weary 
an  American  representative.  One  morning  a  card  was 
brought  ID  bearing  an  undoubted  American  name,  and 
presently  there  followed  it  a  tall  raw-boned  man  with  long 
flaxen  hair,  who  began  orating  to  me  as  follows:  **Sir, 
yon  are  an  ambassador  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  am  an  ambassador  from  God  Almighty*  I  am 
gent  here  to  save  the  Emperor*  He  is  a  good  man ;  he  is 
followed  up  by  bad  men  who  seek  his  life ;  I  can  save  him ; 
I  will  be  his  cup-bearer;  /  ivill  drive  his  team/'  This 
latter  conception  of  the  Emperor's  means  of  locomotion 
struck  me  as  naive,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  near 
my  house  was  an  immense  structure  filled  with  magnifi- 
eent  horses  for  the  Emperor  and  court— a  veritable  equine 
palace.  *'Yes,*'  said  my  visitor;  **I  will  drive  the  Em- 
peror's team.  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  him  imme- 
diately.'' My  answer  was  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  secure 
a  presentation  to  the  Emperor,  offhand ;  that  considerable 
tirae  would  be  necessary  in  any  case.  To  this  my  visitor 
answered :  '*I  must  see  him  at  once ;  I  am  invited  to  come 
by  the  Empress/'    On  my  asking  when  he  received  this 
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iDvitatioD,  he  said  that  it  was  given  him  on  board  the 
steaoier  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  her  Majesty 
and  her  children  being  the  only  other  passengers  besides 
himself  in  the  second-class  cabin.  To  this  I  said  that 
there  must  certainly  be  some  mistake;  that  her  Majesty 
rarely,  if  ever,  traveled  on  public  lines  of  steamers;  that 
if  she  had  done  so,  she  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 
passenger  in  the  second  cabin.  To  this  he  answered  that 
he  was  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  the  Empress  who  had 
given  him  the  invitation  and  urged  him  to  come  and  save 
the  Emperor's  life.  On  my  asking  him  the  date  of  this 
invitation,  he  looked  through  his  diary  and  found  it.  At 
this,  sending  for  a  file  of  the  official  newspajier  of  St. 
Petersburg,  I  showed  him  that  on  the  day  named  her 
Majesty  was  receiving  certain  officials  at  the  palace  in 
St.  Petersburg;  whereat  he  made  an  answer  which  for 
the  moment  threw  me  completely  off  my  balance.  He 
said,  *'Sir,  I  have  lived  long  enough  not  to  believe  every- 
thing  I  see  in  the  newspapers," 

I  quieted  him  as  best  I  could,  but  on  returning  to  his 
hotel  he  indulged  in  some  very  boisterous  conduct,  one  of 
the  minor  features  of  which  was  throwing  water  in  the 
faces  of  the  waiters;  so  that,  fearing  lest  actions  like  this 
and  his  loud  utterances  regarding  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press might  get  him  into  trouble,  I  wrote  a  friendly  letter 
to  the  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  stating  the  case,  and  ask- 
ing that,  if  it  was  thought  best  to  arrest  the  man,  he  should 
be  placed  in  some  comfortable  retreat  for  the  insane  and 
be  well  cared  for  until  I  could  communicate  with  his 
friends  in  America*  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward, a  handsome  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  bearing  two  kindly  gentlemen,  who  invited  him  to 
accompany  them.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  to 
be  escorted  to  the  palace  to  meet  his  Majesty,  he  went 
without  making  any  objections,  and  soon  found  himself 
in  commodious  rooms  and  most  kindly  treated. 

It  being  discovered  that  he  was  an  excellent  pianist,  a 
grand  piano  was  supplied  him;  and  he  was  very  happy 
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Id  his  musical  practice,  and  in  tlie  thought  that  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  and  would  soon  communicate  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Emperor;  At  various  times  I  called  upon 
him  and  found  him  convinced  that  his  great  mission  would 
soon  be  accomplished;  but  after  a  week  or  ten  days  he 
began  to  have  doubts,  and  said  to  me  that  he  distrusted 
tiie  Knssians  and  would  prefer  to  go  on  and  deliver  a 
message  with  which  he  was  charged  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  On  my  showing  him  sundry  difficulties,  he  said 
that  at  any  rate  there  was  one  place  where  he  would  cer- 
tainty be  well  received— Marlborough  House  in  London; 
that  he  was  sure  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  welcome  him 
heartily.  At  last,  means  having  been  obtained  from  his 
frieuds,  I  sought  to  forward  him  from  St  Petersburg; 
but,  as  no  steamers  thence  would  take  a  lunatic,  I  sent  my 
private  secretary  with  him  to  Helsingfors,  and  thence  se- 
cured his  passage  to  America. 

A  very  curious  feature  in  the  case,  as  told  me  afterward 
by  a  gentleman  who  traveled  in  the  same  steamer,  was 
that  this  American  delighted  the  company  day  after  day 
with  his  music,  and  that  no  one  ever  saw  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  his  utterances  or  conduct  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  his  great  missions  and  to  have  become 
absorbed  in  his  piano. 

Among  the  things  to  which  special  and  continued  atten- 
tion had  to  be  given  by  the  legation  was  the  Chicago  Ex- 
l>osition.  I  was  naturally  desirous  to  see  it  a  success; 
indeed,  it  was  my  duty  to  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
niote  it  The  magnificent  plans  which  the  Chicago  people 
had  developed  and  were  carrying  out  with  such  wonderful 
energy  interested  thinking  Russians,  But  presently  came 
endeavors  which  might  easily  have  brought  the  whole 
enterprise  into  disrepute;  for  some  of  the  crankish  per- 
aODS  who  always  hang  on  the  skirts  of  such  enterprises 
liad  been  allowed  to  use  official  stationery,  and  they  had 
l»e^tui  writing  letters,  and  even  instructions,  to  Anuerican 
diplomatic  agents  abroad. 

The  first  of  these  which  attracted  my  attention  was  one 
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requesting  me  to  ask  the  Empress  to  write  a  book  in  the 
shape  of  a  ''Report  on  Women's  Work  in  Russia,"  careful 
iiistructioiis  being  given  as  to  bow  and  at  what  length  she 
must  write  it. 

A  letter  also  came  from  one  of  these  qnasi-officials  at 
Chicago,  not  requesting,  but  instructing,  me  to  ask  the 
Emperor  to  report  to  his  bureau  on  the  condition  of  the 
empire;  funnily  enough,  this  ** instruction *'  was  evidently 
one  of  several,  and  tbey  had  been  ground  out  so  care- 
lessly that  the  one  which  I  was  instructed  to  deliver  to  the 
Emperor  was  addressed  to  the  *'King  of  Holland."  It 
was  thus  made  clear  that  this  important  personage  at 
Chicago,  who  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  that  there 
was  no  such  jierson  as  a  **King  of  ITolland,*'  the  person- 
age whom  he  vaguely  had  in  mind  being,  no  doubt,  the 
Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands. 

Soon  there  followed  another  of  these  quasi-instructions, 
showing  another  type  of  crankishness.  Beginning  with 
the  weighty  statement  that  **the  school-boys  of  every  coun- 
try are  the  future  men  of  that  countrj^,"  it  went  on  with 
a  declaration  that  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  a  convention 
of  the  school -children  of  the  world  at  Chicago,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Exposition,  and  ended  by  instructing  me 
to  invite  to  its  deliterations  the  school-children  of  Russia. 
Of  course  I  took  esi)ecial  care  not  to  eoraraunicate  any  of 
these  things  to  any  Russian:  to  have  done  so  would  have 
made  the  Exposition,  instead  of  the  admiration,  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  em]>ire;  but  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Quincy,  who  presently  put 
an  end  to  these  vagaries. 

One  is  greatly  struck  in  Russia  by  the  numter  of  able 
and  gifted  men  and  women  scattered  through  Russian 
society,  and  at  the  remarkable  originality  of  some  of 
them.  The  causes  of  this  originality  I  touch  in  my  chap- 
ter on  Tolstoi. 

It  was  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  for  me  to  keep  up 
my  acquaintance  with  persons  worth  knowing;  and,  while 
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many  of  the  visits  thus  made  were  perfunctory  and  te- 
dioiis,  some  were  especially  gratifying.  My  rule  was, 
after  office  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  get  into  the  open 
sledge ;  to  niake  my  visits ;  and  as  a  result,  of  course,  to 
see  and  bear  a  vast  deal  of  frivolity  and  futility,  but,  from 
time  to  time,  more  important  things. 

The  entertainments  given  by  wealthy  Russian  nobles 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  were  by  no  means  so  frequent 
or  so  lavish  as  of  old.  Two  reasons  were  assigned  for 
tliisy  one  being  the  abolition  of  the  serf  system,  which  had 
impoverished  the  nobility,  and  the  other  the  fact  that 
the  Eniperor  Alexander  III  had  set  the  fashion  of  pajing 
1^18  attention  to  foreigners  than  had  formerly  been  the 
custom. 

The  main  hospitalities,  so  far  as  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press were  concerned,  were  the  great  festivities  at  the 
Winter  Palace,  beginning  on  the  Russian  New  Year's 
day,  which  was  tweh^e  days  later  than  ours.  The  scene 
was  most  brilliant.  The  vast  halls  were  fiJled  with  civil 
and  military  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the 
most  gorgeous  costumes,  an  especially  striking  effect 
being  produced  by  the  caftans,  or  long  coats,  of  the 
various  Cossack  regiments,  the  armor  and  helmets  of  the 
Imperial  Guards,  and  the  old  Russian  costumes  of  the 
ladies.  All  of  tlie  latter,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  Em- 
press down,  wore  these  costumes :  there  was  great  variety 
in  these;  but  their  main  features  were  the  kakoshniks,  or 
ornamental  crowns,  and  the  tunics  in  bright  colors. 

The  next  of  these  great  ceremonies  at  the  Winter  Palace 
was  the  blessing  of  the  waters  upon  the  8th  of  January. 
The  diplomatic  corps  and  other  guests  were  allowed  to 
take  their  places  at  the  palace  windows  looking  out  over 
the  Neva^  and  thence  could  see  the  entire  procession, 
which,  having  gone  down  the  ambassadors-  staircase,  ap- 
peared at  a  temple  which  had  been  erected  over  an  open* 
ing  ID  the  ice  of  the  river.  The  Emtieror,  the  grand 
dukes,  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  his  suf- 
fragan bishops,  all  took  part  in  this  ceremonial ;  and  the 
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muBic,  which  was  selected  from  the  anthems  of  Bortnian- 
sky,  was  very  solemn  and  impressive. 

During  the  winter  came  court  balls,  and,  above  all,  the 
**palm  balls/'  The  latter  were,  in  point  of  brilliancy, 
probably  beyond  anything  in  any  court  of  modern  times. 
After  a  reception,  during  which  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press passed  along  the  diplomatic  circle,  speaking  to 
the  various  members,  dancing  began,  and  was  continued 
until  about  midnight ;  then  the  doors  were  flung  open  into 
other  vast  halls,  which  had  been  changed  into  palm- 
groves.  The  palms  for  this  purpose  are  very  large  and 
beautiful,  four  series  of  them  being  kept  in  the  couser\^a- 
tories  for  this  special  purpose,  each  series  being  used  one 
winter  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  three  winters  before 
it  is  brought  out  again.  Under  these  palms  the  supper- 
tables  are  placed,  and  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand people  sit  at  these  as  the  guests  of  the  Czar  and  Czar- 
ina. These  entertainments  seem  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  luxury,  their  only  defect  being  their  splendid  monot- 
ony: only  civilj  military,  and  diplomatic  officials  are  pres- 
ent, and  a  new-comer  finds  much  difficulty  in  remembering 
their  names.  There  are  said  to  be  four  hundred  Princes 
Galitzin  in  the  empire,  and  I  personally  knew  three  Counts 
Tolstoi  who  did  not  know  each  other;  but  the  great  draw- 
back is  the  fact  that  all  these  entertainments  are  exactly 
alike,  always  the  same  thing:  merely  civil  and  military 
functionaries  and  their  families;  and  for  strangers  no 
occupation  save  to  dance,  play  cards,  talk  futilities,  or 
simply  stare. 

The  Berlin  court,  though  by  no  means  so  brilliant  at 
first  sight  and  far  smaller,— since  the  most  I  ever  saw  in 
any  gathering  in  t!ie  Imperial  Schloss  at  the  German 
capital  was  about  fifteen  hundred,— was  really  much  more 
attractive,  its  greater  interest  arising  from  the  presence 
of  persons  distinguished  in  every  field.  While  at  St 
Petersburg  one  meets  only  civil  and  military  function- 
aries, at  Berlin  one  meets  not  only  these,  but  the  most 
prominent  men  in  politics,  science,  literature,  art,  and  the 
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higher  ranges  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
ture. At  St.  Petersburg,  when  I  wished  to  meet  such  men, 
who  added  to  the  peaceful  glories  of  the  empire,  I  went  to 
their  houses  in  the  university  quarter;  at  Berlin  I  met 
them  also  at  court. 

As  to  court  episodes  during  my  stay,  one  especially 
dwells  in  my  memory.  On  arriving  rather  early  one  even- 
ing, I  noticed  a  large,  portly  man,  wearing  the  broad  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  at  once  saw  that  he 
could  be  no  other  than  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  Bona- 
parte heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  Though  he  was  far 
larger  than  the  great  Napoleon,  and  had  the  eyes  of  his 
mother,  Princess  Clothilde,  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
Prince  Napoleon  (''Plon-Plon"),  whom  I  had  seen  years 
before  at  Paris,  was  very  marked.  Presently  his  brother, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  his  regiment  in  the  Caucasus, 
came  up  and  began  conversation  with  him.  Both  seemed 
greatly  vexed  at  something.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Italian  ambassador,  he  naturally  went  up  and  spoke  to 
the  prince,  who  was  the  grandson  of  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel; but  the  curious  thing  was  that  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, Count  de  Montebello,  and  the  prince  absolutely  cut 
each  other.  Neither  seemed  to  have  the  remotest  idea 
that  tlie  other  was  in  the  room,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Montebellos  are  descended  from  Jean  Lannes,  the 
stable-boy  whom  Napoleon  made  a  marshal  of  France  and 
Duke  of  Montebello,  thus  founding  the  family  to  which 
the  French  ambassador  belonged.  The  show  of  coolness 
on  the  part  of  the  imperial  family  evidently  vexed  the 
French  pretender.  He  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  enter  the 
room  behind  the  imperial  train ;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  sit  at  the  imperial  table,  being  relegated  to  a  distant 
and  very  modest  seat.  I  was  informed  that,  though  the 
Emperor  could,  and  did,  have  the  prince  to  dine  with  him 
in  private,  he  felt  obliged,  in  view  of  the  relations  between 
Kussia  and  the  French  Republic,  to  carefully  avoid  any 
special  recognition  of  him  in  public. 

A  far  more  brilliant  visitor  was  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara* 
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I  have  already  .spoken  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  placed 
ujjon  the  throne  by  General  Annenkoflf.  He  now  came  to 
visit  the  Czar  as  his  suzerain,  and  with  him  came  his  eld- 
est son  and  a  number  of  his  ^eat  men.  The  satrap  him- 
self was  a  singular  combination  of  splendor  and  stoicism, 
wearing  a  gorgeous  dress  covered  with  enormous  jewels, 
and  observing  the  brilliant  scenes  about  him  with  hardly 
ever  a  word.  Even  when  he  took  his  place  at  the  table 
beside  the  Empress  he  was  very  uncommunicative.  Fac- 
ing the  imperial  table  sat  his  great  men;  and  their  em- 
bar  rai^snient  was  evident,  one  special  source  of  it  being 
clearly  their  small  aetiuaintance  with  European  table 
utensils.  The  Ameer  brought  to  St,  Petersburg  splendid 
presents  of  gold  and  jewels,  after  the  Oriental  fashion, 
and  also  the  heir  to  his  throne,  whom  he  left  as  a  sort  of 
hostage  to  be  educated  at  the  capital. 

An  eminent  Russian  who  was  in  very  close  relations 
with  the  Ameer  gave  me  some  account  of  this  j^oung  man. 
Although  he  was  then  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  was,  as  regards  conduct,  a  mere  baby,  bursting 
out  into  loud  boohooing  the  first  time  he  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  and  showing  himself  very  immature  in 
various  ways.  Curiously  enough,  when  he  was  taken  to 
the  cadet  school  he  was  found  to  be  unable  to  walk  for  any 
considerable  distance.  He  had  always  been  made  to  squat 
and  be  carried,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  toward 
making  him  a  Russian  oEBcer  was  to  train  him  in  using 
his  legs.  He  took  an  especial  fancy  to  bicycles:  in  the  park 
attached  to  the  cadet  school  he  became  very  proficient 
in  the  use  of  them;  and,  returning  to  Bokhara  at  his  first 
vacation,  he  took  with  him,  not  only  a  bicycle  for  himself, 
but  another  for  his  brother.  Shortly  after  his  home-com- 
ing, the  Ameer  and  court  being  assembled,  he  gave  a 
display  of  his  powers;  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  the 
Ameer  was  disgusted:  the  idea  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  be  seen  working  his  way  in  this  fashion  was  con- 
trary to  all  the  ideas  of  that  potentate,  and  he  ordered  the 
bicycles  to  be  at  once  destroyed.    But  on  the  young  man 's 
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return  to  St  Petersburg  he  bought  another;  resumed  his 
exercises  upoe  it;  and  will,  no  doubt,  when  be  comes  to  the 
throne,  introduce  that  form  of  locomotion  into  the  Moham- 
medan regions  of  Northern  Asia. 

Among  the  greater  displays  of  my  final  year  were  a 
redding  and  a  funeral  The  former  was  that  of  the  Em- 
peror's eldest  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia,  at 
Peterhof.  It  was  very  brilliant,  and  was  conducted  after 
the  usual  Russian  fashion,  its  most  curious  features  being 
the  leading  of  the  couple  about  the  altar  and  their  drink- 
ing  out  of  the  same  cup. 

Coming  from  the  ceremony  in  the  chapel,  we  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  found  ourselves,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase,  in  a  crush.  But  Just  at  the  side  was  a  large 
door  of  plate-glass  opening  upon  an  outer  gallery  com- 
municating with  other  parts  of  the  palace;  and  standing 
guard  at  this  door  was  one  of  the  ''Nubians*'  whom  I  had 
noticed,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  Winter  Palace— an  enor- 
mous creature,  very  black,  very  glossy,  with  the  most 
brilliant  costume  possible.  I  had  heard  much  of  these 
** Nubians,"  and  had  been  given  to  understand  that  they 
had  been  brouglit  from  Central  Africa  by  special  com- 
numd.  At  great  assemblages  in  the  imperial  palaces, 
just  before  the  doors  were  flung  open  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Majesties  and  their  cortege,  two  great  black  hands 
were  always  to  be  seen  put  through  the  doors,  ready  to 
>pen  them  in  an  instant— the  hands  of  two  of  these  ''Nu- 
>ians<"  I  had  built  up  in  ray  mind  rjuite  a  structure  of  ro- 
mance regarding  them,  and  now  found  myself  in  the  crush 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  near  one  of  them.  As  T 
looked  up  at  him  he  said  to  me,  with  deferential  compas- 
sion, * '  If  you  please,  sab,  would  n  't  you  like  to  git  out  of  de 
crowd,  sah,  through  dis  yere  doah  T "  By  his  dialect  he  was 
evidently  one  of  my  own  compatriots,  and,  though  in  a  sort 
of  daze  at  this  discoveiy,  I  mechanically  accepted  his  in- 
vitation ;  wliereupon  he  opened  the  door,  let  us  through, 
and  kept  hack  the  crowd* 

Splendid,  too,  in  its  way,  was  the  funeral  of  the  Grand 
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Duchess  Catherine  at  the  Fortress  Church.  It  was 
very  impressive,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  funeral  of  the 
Emperor  Niehohis,  which  I  had  attended  at  the  same 
place  nearly  forty  years  before.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
III,  with  liis  brothers,  had  followed  the  hearse  and  coffin 
on  foot,  and  his  Majesty  was  evidently  greatly  fatigued. 
Soon  he  retired  to  take  rest,  and  then  It  was  that  we  began 
to  have  the  first  suspicion  of  his  fatal  illness.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  skepticism.  Very  few  bad  thought  it 
possible  that  a  man  of  such  giant  frame  and  strength 
could  be  seriously  ill,  but  now  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  Standing  near  him,  I  noticed  his  pallor  and  evi- 
dent fatigue,  and  was  not  surprised  that  he  twice  left 
the  place,  in  order,  evidently,  to  secure  rest.  There  was 
need  of  it.  In  the  Russian  Church  the  rule  is  that  all  must 
stand,  and  all  of  us  stood  from  about  ten  in  the  moraing 
until  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon;  but  two  high  offi- 
cials covered  with  gold  lace  and  orders,  bearing  tapers 
by  the  side  of  the  grand  duchess's  coffin,  toppled  over 
from  exhaustion  and  were  removed. 

As  to  other  spectacles,  one  of  the  most  splendid  was  the 
midnight  mass  on  Easter  eve.  At  my  former  visit  I  had 
seen  this  at  the  Kazan  Church ;  now  we  went  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Isaac.  The  ceremony  was  brilliant  almost 
beyond  conception,  as  in  the  old  days ;  the  music  was  hea- 
venly ;  and,  as  the  clocks  struck  twelve,  the  cannons  of  the 
fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul  boomed  forth,  all  the  bells  of 
the  city  began  chiming,  and  a  light,  appearing  at  the  ex- 
trenie  end  of  the  church,  seemed  to  ran  in  all  directions 
through  the  vast  assemblage,  and  presently  all  seemed 
ablaze.  Every  person  in  the  church  was  holding  a  taper, 
and  within  a  few  moments  all  of  tliese  had  been  lighted. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  music  at  another  of  these 
Easter  ceremonies,  when  the  cboristers,  robed  in  white, 
came  forth  from  the  sanctuary  and  sang  hymns  by  the 
side  of  the  empty  sepulcher  under  the  dome. 

The  singing  by  the  choirs  in  Russia  is,  in  many  respects, 
more  beautiful  than  similar  music  in  any  other  part  of 
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the  world,  save  that  of  the  cathedral  choir  of  Berlin  at 
its  best.  I  have  heard  the  Sistine,  Faulinej  and  LateraB 
choirs  at  Rome;  and  they  are  certainly  far  inferior  to 
these  Russian  singers.  No  instrumental  music  is  allowed, 
and  no  voices  of  women.  The  choristers  are  men  and 
boys.  There  are  several  fine  choirs  in  St.  Petersburg, 
but  three  are  famous :  that  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Winter 
Palace  Chapel,  that  of  the  Archbishop  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Isaac,  and  that  of  the  Nevski  Monastery,  Occa- 
sionally there  were  concerts  when  all  were  combined,  and 
nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  perfect 

Operatic  music  also  receives  careful  attention.  Enor- 
mous subsidies  are  given  to  secure  the  principal  singers 
of  Europe  at  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  theaters; 
but  the  most  lavish  outlay  is  upon  the  national  opera:  it 
is  considered  a  matter  of  i)atriotism  to  maintain  it  at  the 
highest  point  possible.  The  Russian  Opera  House  is  an 
enormous  structure,  and  the  finest  piece  which  I  saw  given 
there  was  Glinka's  ^'Life  for  the  Czar/'  Being  written 
by  a  Russian,  on  a  patriotic  subject,  and  from  an  ultra- 
loyal  point  of  view,  everything  had  been  done  to  mount  it 
in  the  most  superb  way  possible:  never  have  I  seen  more 
wonderful  scenic  effects,  the  whole  culminating  in  the 
return  of  one  of  the  old  fighting  czars  to  the  Kremlin 
after  his  struggle  with  the  Poles.  The  stage  was  enor- 
mous and  the  procession  magnificent.  The  personages 
in  it  were  the  counterparts,  as  regarded  dress,  of  the  per- 
sons they  represented,  exact  copies  having  been  made 
of  the  robes  and  ornaments  of  the  old  Muscovite  boyards, 
as  preserved  in  the  Kremlin  Museum ;  and  at  the  close  of 
this  procession  came  a  long  line  of  horses,  in  the  most 
eujjerb  trappings  imaginable,  attended  by  guards  and  out- 
riders in  liveries  of  barbaric  splendor,  and  finally  the 
imj^erial  coach.  AVe  were  enabled  to  catch  sight  of  the 
Cossack  guards  on  the  front  of  it,  when,  just  as  the  body 
of  the  coach  was  coming  into  view,  down  came  the  cur- 
tain. This  was  the  result  of  a  curious  prohibition,  en- 
forced in  all  theaters  in  Russia:   on  no  account  is  it 
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permitted  to  represent  the  sacred  person  of  any  emperor 
upon  the  stage. 

As  to  other  music^  very  good  concerts  were  occasionally 
given,  the  musicians  being  generally  from  Western  En- 
rope. 

Very  pleasant  were  sundry  excursions,  especially  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  twilight;  and  among  these  were 
serenade  parties  given  by  various  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  In  a  trim  steam-yacht,  and  carrying  singers 
with  us,  we  sailed  among  the  islands  in  the  midnight  hours, 
stopping,  from  time  to  time,  to  greet  friends  occupying 
cottages  there. 

As  to  excursions  in  the  empire,  I  have  already  given, 
in  my  chapter  on  Tolstoi,  some  account  of  my  second  visit 
to  Moscow;  and  a  more  complete  account  is  reserved  for 
a  chapter  on  *' Sundry  Excursions  and  Experiences." 
The  same  may  be  said,  also,  regarding  an  excursion  taken, 
during  one  of  my  vacations,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark. 

In  1893,  a  new  administration  having  brought  into 
power  the  party  opposed  to  my  own,  I  tendered  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  my  resignation,  and,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  it  would  be  accepted,  gave  up  my  apartment  j  but  as, 
instead  of  an  acceptance,  there  came  a  very  kind  indica- 
tion of  the  President's  confidence,  good-will,  and  prefer- 
ence for  my  continuance  at  my  post,  I  remained  in  the 
service  a  year  longer,  occupying  my  odds  and  ends  of 
time  in  finishing  my  book.  Then,  feeling  the  need  of  go- 
ing elsewhere  to  revise  it,  I  wrote  the  President,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  confidence  and  kindness,  but  making  my 
resignation  final,  and  naming  the  date  when  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  leave  Russia,  A  very  kind 
letter  from  him  was  the  result;  the  time  I  had  named  was 
accepted;  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1894,  to  my  espe- 
cial satisfaction,  I  was  once  more  free  from  ofiicial  duty. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

AS  MEMBEB  OP  THE  VENEZUELA  COMMISSION  — 1S95-1 890 

EARLY  one  morning,  just  at  the  end  of  1895,  as  I  was 
at  work  before  the  blazing  fire  in  my  library  at  the 
university,  the  winter  storms  howling  outside,  a  card  was 
brought  in  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  While  I 
was  wondering  what,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  could  have 
brought  a  man  from  such  important  duties  in  Washington 
to  the  bleak  hills  of  central  New  York,  he  entered^  and 
soon  made  known  his  business,  which  was  to  tender  me, 
OD  the  part  of  President  Cleveland,  a  position  upon  the 
commission  which  had  been  authorized  by  Congress  to 
settle  the  boundary  between  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana, 

The  whole  matter  had  attracted  great  attention,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  conmiission  was  the  result  of  a  chain  of 
circumstances  very  honorable  to  the  President,  to  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr,  Olney,  and  to  Congress.  For  years 
the  Venezuelan  government  had  been  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish a  frontier  between  its  territory  and  that  of  its  pow- 
erful neighbor,  but  without  result;  and  meantime  the 
British  boundary  seemed  to  be  pushed  more  and  more  into 
the  territory  of  the  little  Spanish-American  republic. 
For  years,  too,  Venezuela  had  appealed  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  had  apj^ealed  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. American  secretaries  of  state  and  ambassadora  at 
the  Court  of  St  James  had  ''trusted,''  and  ''regretted," 
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and  bad  *4he  lionor  to  renew  assurances  of  their  most 
distinguished  coDsideration^';  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  tbe 
matter  had  been  presented  by  Secretary  Olney  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  now,  to  Mr.  Olney 's  main 
despatch  on  the  subject^  Lord  Salisbury,  after  some 
months'  delay^  had  returned  an  answer  declining  arbitra- 
tion, and  adding  that  international  law  did  not  recognize 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  seemed  even  more  than  cool ; 
for,  when  one  remembered  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
at  first  laid  down  with  the  approval  of  Great  Britain,  that 
it  was  glorified  in  Parliament  and  in  the  British  press  of 
1823  and  the  years  following,  and  that  Great  Britain  had 
laid  down  policies  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  espe- 
cially in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  far  East,  which  she 
insisted  that  all  other  powers  should  respect  without 
reference  to  any  sanction  by  international  law,  this  argu- 
ment seemed  almost  insulting. 

So  it  evidently  seemed  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  Probably  no 
man  less  inclined  to  demagogism  or  to  a  policy  of  adven- 
ture ever  existed;  but  as  he  looked  over  the  case  his 
American  instincts  were  evidently  aroused.  lie  saw  then, 
what  is  clear  to  everybody  now,  that  it  was  the  time  of  all 
times  for  laying  down,  distinctly  and  decisively,  the 
American  doctrine  on  the  subject.  He  did  so,  and  in  a 
message  to  Congress  proposed  that,  since  Great  Britain 
would  not  intrust  the  finding  of  a  boundary  to  arbitration, 
the  United  States  should  appoint  commissioners  to  find 
what  the  proper  boundary  was,  and  then,  having  ascer- 
tained it,  should  support  its  sister  American  republic  in 
maintaining  it. 

Of  course  the  President  was  attacked  from  all  sides 
most  bitterly;  even  those  called  *^the  better  element''  in 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  who  had  been  his 
ardent  supporters,  now  became  his  bitter  enemies.  He 
was  charged  with  *' demagogism"  and  ** jingoism,"  but 
he  kept  sturdily  on.  Congress,  including  the  great  body 
of  the  Republicans,  supported  him;  the  people  at  large 
stood  by  him ;  and,  as  a  result,  a  commission  to  determine 
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the  bouodary  was  appoiDted  and  began  its  work  in  Wash- 
in^on^  the  commissiooers  being,  in  the  order  named  by 
the  President,  David  J,  Brewer  of  Kansas,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  Chief  Justice  Alvey 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D,  '^\Tiite  of  New 
York ;  F,  R.  Coudert,  an  eminent  member  of  the  New  York 
bar;  and  Daniel  C,  Gihnan  of  Maryland,  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

On  our  arrival  in  Washington  there  was  much  discour- 
agement among  us.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  jungle  of  ge- 
ographical and  legal  questions,  with  no  clue  in  sight  leading 
anjrwhithen  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  had  been  derived, 
in  1815,  from  the  Netherlands ;  the  rights  of  Venezuela  had 
been  derived,  about  1820,  from  Spain;  but  to  find  the 
boundary  separating  the  two  in  that  vast  territory,  mainly 
unsettled,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Essequibo  rivers, 
seemed  impossible. 

The  original  rights  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  derived 
from  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster  in  1648 ;  and  on  ex- 
amining that  enormous  document,  which  settled  weighty 
questions  in  various  parts  of  the  w^orld,  after  the  life-and- 
death  struggle,  religious,  political,  and  military,  which 
had  gone  on  for  nearly  eighty  years,  one  little  clause  ar- 
rested our  attention:  that,  namely,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards, despite  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  Dutch,  agreed  that 
the  latter  might  carry  on  warlike  operations  against  '*  cer- 
tain other  people''  with  reference  to  territorial  rights  in 
America.  These  '* certain  other  people''  were  not  pre- 
cisely indicated;  and  we  hoped,  by  finding  ^ho  they 
were,  to  get  a  clue  to  the  fundamental  facte  of  the  case. 
Straightw^ay  two  of  our  three  lawyers,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Coudert,  grappled  on  this  question,  one  of  them 
taking  the  ground  that  these  ** other  people''  referred  to 
were  the  Caribbean  Indians  who  had  lived  just  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  had  been  friendly  to  the 
Dutch  but  implacable  toward  the  Spaniards,  and  that  their 
territory  was  to  be  considered  as  virtually  Dutch^  and, 
therefore,  as  having  passed  finally  to  England.     But  the 
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other  dispDtaDt  insisted  that  it  referred  to  the  Brazilians 
and  had  no  relation  to  the  question  with  which  we  had  to 
deal.  During  two  whole  sessions  this  ground  was  fought 
over  in  a  legal  way  by  these  gentlemen,  with  great  acu- 
men, the  rest  of  ns  hardly  putting  in  a  word. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  session  I  ventured  a  re- 
monstrance, saying  that  it  was  a  historical,  and  not  a  legal, 
question;  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  settled  by  legal  ar- 
gument; that  the  first  thing  to  know  was  wliy  the  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  next  thing  was  to 
find,  from  the  whole  history  leading  up  to  it,  who  those 
'* other  persons"  thus  vaguely  referred  to  and  left  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dutch  might  be; 
and  I  insisted  that  this,  being  a  historical  question,  must 
be  solved  by  historical  experts*  The  commission  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  this;  and  on  my  nomination  we 
called  to  our  aid  Mr*  George  Lincoln  Burr,  professor  of 
history  in  Cornell  University.  It  is  not  at  all  the  very 
close  friendship  which  has  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  us  which  prompts  the  assertion  that,  of  all 
historical  scholars  I  have  ever  known,  he  is  among  the 
very  foremost,  by  his  powers  of  research,  his  tenacity  of 
memory,  hie  almost  preternatural  accuracy,  his  ability  to 
keep  the  whole  field  of  investigation  in  his  mind,  and  his 
fidelity  to  truth  and  justice-  He  was  set  at  the  inoblem, 
and  given  access  to  the  libraries  of  Congress  and  of  the 
State  Department,  as  also  to  the  large  collections  of  books 
and  maps  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mission. Of  these  the  most  important  were  those  of  Har- 
vard University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Curi- 
ous as  it  may  seem,  this  latter  institution,  far  in  the  interior 
of  our  country,  possesses  a  large  and  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  maps  relating  to  the  colonization  history  of 
South  America.  Within  two  weeks  Professor  Burr  re- 
ported, and  never  did  a  report  give  more  satisfaction. 
He  had  unraveled,  historically,  the  whole  mystery,  and 
found  that,  the  government  of  Brazil  having  played  false 
to  both  Spaniards  and  Dutch,   Spain  had  allowed  the 
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Netherlands  to  take  vengeance  for  the  vexations  of  both. 
We  also  had  the  exceedingly  valuable  services,  as  to  maps 
and  early  colonization  history,  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
librarian  of  Harvard  University,  eminent  both  as  histo- 
rian and  geographer^  and  of  Professor  Jameson  of  Brown 
University,  who  had  also  distinguished  himself  in  these 
fields.  Besides  these,  Mr,  Marcus  Baker  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  aided  us,  from  day  to  day,  in  map- 
ping out  any  territories  that  we  wished  especially  to  study- 
All  this  work  was  indispensable.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  our  sessions  there  had  been  laid  before  us  the  first  of  a 
series  of  British  Blue  Books  on  the  whole  subject;  and, 
with  all  my  admiration  for  the  better  things  in  British 
history,  polities,  and  life,  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  it 
was  anything  but  creditable  to  the  men  immediately  re- 
sponsible  for  it.  It  made  several  statements  that  were  ab- 
solutely baseless^  and  sought  to  rest  them  upon  authorities 
which,  when  examined,  were  found  not  to  bear  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  interpretation  put  upon  them,  I  must  con- 
fess that  nothing,  save,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  British 
*'experts^'  regarding  the  Behring  Sea  question^  has  ever 
come  so  near  shaking  my  faith  in  *  'British  fair  play/'  Nor 
were  the  American  commissioners  alone  in  judging  this 
document  severely.  Critics  broke  forth,  even  in  the  Lon- 
don '* Times,*'  denouncing  it,  until  it  was  supplanted  by 
another,  which  was  fair  and  just 

I,  of  course,  impute  nothing  to  the  leading  British  states- 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  whole  Venezuelan  question. 
The  culprits  were,  undoubtedly,  sundry  underlings  whose 
zeal  outran  their  honesty.  They  apparently  thought  that 
in  the  United  States,  which  they  probably  considered  as 
new,  raw^  and  too  much  engaged  in  dollar-hunting  to  pro- 
duce scholars,  their  citations  from  authorities  more  or  less 
difficult  of  access  would  fail  to  be  critically  examined. 
But  their  conduct  was  soon  exposed,  and  even  their  prin- 
cipals joined  in  repudiating  some  of  their  fundamental 
statements.  Professor  Burr  was  sent  abroad,  and  at  The 
Hague  was   able  to   draw   treasures   from  the  library 
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and  archives  regarding  the  old  Dutch  occupation  and  to 
send  a  mass  of  important  material  for  our  delibera- 
tions. In  London  also  he  soon  showed  his  qualities,  and 
these  were  acknowledged  even  by  some  leading  British 
geographers.  The  latter  had  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
indulge  in  what  a  German  might  call  ''tendency"  geogra- 
phy; bnt  the  clearness,  earnestness,  and  honesty  of  our 
agent  soon  gained  their  respect,  and^  after  that,  the  inves- 
tigators of  both  sides  worked  hannoniously  together. 
While  the  distinguished  lawyers  above  named  had  main 
charge  of  the  legal  questions,  President  Oilman,  who  had 
in  his  early  life  been  professor  of  physical  and  general 
geography  at  Yale,  was  given  charge  of  the  whole  matter 
of  map-seeking  and  -making ;  and  to  me,  with  the  others, 
was  left  the  duty  of  studying  and  reporting  upon  the  ma- 
terial as  brought  in.  Taking  up  my  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, I  applied  myself  earnestly  to  reading  through 
masses  of  books,  correspondence,  and  other  documents, 
and  studied  maps  until  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  in  the 
country  conceraed  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Dutch  governors  on  the  Cuynni  and  the  Spanish 
monks  on  the  Orinoco.  As  a  result  lines  more  or  less 
tentative  were  prepared  by  each  of  us.  Judge  Brewer 
and  myself  agreeing  very  closely,  and  the  others  not  being 
very  distant  from  us  at  any  important  point.  One  former 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  I  learned,  during  this 
investigation,  to  respect  greatly,— Lord  Aberdeen,  whom 
I  well  remembered  as  discredited  and  driven  from  power 
during  my  stay  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 
He  was  wise  enough  in  those  days  to  disbelieve  in  war  with 
Russia,  and  to  desire  a  solution  of  the  Turkish  problem 
by  peace,  but  was  overruled,  and  the  solution  was  at- 
tempted by  a  war  most  costly  in  blood  and  treasure,  which 
w^as  apparently  successful,  but  really  a  failure.  He  was 
driven  from  his  post  with  ignominy;  and  I  well  remem- 
bered seeing  a  very  successful  cartoon  in  '* Punch"  at  that 
period,  representing  him,  wearing  coronet  and  mantle  and 
fast  asleep,  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  which  was 
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rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  apparently  about  to 
founder. 

Since  that  time  his  wisdom  has,  I  think,  been  recog- 
nized ;  and  I  am  now  glad  to  acknowledge  the  faet  that, 
of  all  the  many  British  statesmen  who  dealt  with  the 
Venezuelan  question,  he  was  clearly  the  most  just.  The 
line  he  drew  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  possible.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  grasp  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  nor  did  he 
meander  about  choice  gold-fields  or  valuable  strategic 
points,  seeking  to  include  them.  The  Venezuelans  them- 
selves had  shown  willingness  to  accept  his  i>roposaI;  hut 
alleged,  as  their  reason  for  not  doing  so,  that  the  British 
government  had  preached  to  them  regarding  their  internal 
policy  so  offensively  tluit  self-respect  forbade  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  part  of  it. 

Toward  this  Aberdeen  line  we  tended  more  and  more; 
and  in  the  seciuel  we  heard,  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris  had  practically 
adopted  this  line,  which  we  of  the  commission  had  virtu- 
ally agreed  upon.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that,  each  side 
having  at  the  beginning  of  the  arbitration  claimed  the 
whole  vast  territory  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Esse- 
quibo,  neither  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  award.  But  I 
believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  just,  and  that  it  forms  a  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  international  arbitra- 
tion in  such  questions,  as  a  means,  not  only  of  preserving 
international  peace,  but  of  arriving  at  substantial  justice. 

Our  deliberations  and  conclusions  were,  of  course,  kept 
secret.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing 
should  get  out  regarding  them.  Our  sessions  were  de- 
hiyed  and  greatly  prolonged,  partly  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  studying  the  many  ques- 
tions involved,  and  partly  because  we  hoped  that,  more 
and  more,  British  opinion  would  tend  to  the  submission 
of  the  whole  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  proper  inter- 
national tribunal ;  and  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the  prime 
minister,  who,  in  his  rather  cynical,  * 'Saturday-Review," 
high-Tory   way,   had   scouted   the   idea    of   arbitration, 
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would  at  last  be  broDght  to  it  Of  course,  every  think- 
ing Englisbniao  looked  with  uneasiness  toward  the  possi- 
bility that  a  line  might  be  laid  down  by  the  United  States 
which  it  would  feel  obliged  to  maintain,  and  which  would 
necessitate  its  sui>porting  Venezuela,  at  all  hazards, 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr,  OIney 
finally  triumphed.  Most  fortunately  for  both  parties, 
Great  Britain  had  at  Washington  a  most  eminent  diplo- 
matist, whose  acquaintance  I  then  made,  but  whom  I  af- 
terward came  to  know,  respect,  and  admire  even  more 
during  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague— Sir  Julian, 
aftei'ward  Lord,  Pauncefote.  His  wise  counsels  pre- 
vailed; Lord  Salisbury  receded  from  his  position;  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  arbitration;  and  the  question  entered 
into  a  new  stage,  which  was  finally  ended  by  the  award  of 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris,  presided  over  by  M. 
de  Martens  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  having  on  its  bench  the 
chief  justices  of  the  two  nations  and  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent judges  of  their  highest  courts.  It  is  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  I  find  their  award  agreeing,  substantially, 
with  the  line  which,  after  so  much  trouble,  our  own  com- 
mission had  worked  out.  Arbitration  having  been  de- 
cided upon,  our  commission  refrained  from  laying  down 
a  frontier-line,  but  rei>orted  a  mass  of  material,  some 
fourteen  volumes  in  all,  with  an  atlas  containing  about 
seventy-five  maps,  all  of  which  formed  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  material  laid  before  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  Paris. 

It  was  a  happy  solution  of  the  whole  question,  and  it 
was  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  justice. 

I  may  mention,  in  passing,  one  little  matter  which 
throws  light  upon  a  certain  disgraceful  system  to  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  at  various  other  times  in  these 
memoirs;  and  I  do  so  now  in  the  hope  of  keeping  people 
thinking  upon  one  of  the  most  wretched  abuses  in  tlie 
United  States.    I  have  said  above  that  we  were,  of  course, 
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obliged  to  maintain  the  strictest  secrecy.  To  have  allowed 
our  conclusions  to  get  out  would  have  thwarted  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  investigation  j  but  a  person  who  claimed 
to  represent  one  of  the  leading  presses  in  Washington 
seemed  to  think  that  consideration  of  no  special  impor- 
tance, and  came  to  our  rooms,  virtually  insisting  on  re- 
ceiving information.  Having  iDeen  told  that  it  could  not 
be  given  him,  he  took  his  revenge  by  inserting  a  sensa- 
tional paragraph  in  the  papers  regarding  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  commission.  He  informed  the  world  that  we 
were  expending  large  sums  of  public  money  in  costly 
furniture,  in  rich  carpets,  and  especially  in  splendid  sil- 
verware. The  fact  was  that  the  rooms  were  furnished 
very  simply,  with  plain  office  furniture,  with  cheap  car- 
pets, and  with  a  safe  for  locking  up  the  more  precious  doc- 
uments  intrusted  to  us  and  such  papers  as  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  secret.  The  '* silverware"  consisted  of  two 
very  plain  plated  jugs  for  ice-water;  and  I  may  add  that 
after  our  adjournment  the  furniture  was  so  wisely  sold 
that  very  nearly  the  whole  expenditure  for  it  was  returned 
into  the  treasury. 

These  details  would  be  utterly  trivial  were  it  not  that, 
with  others  which  I  have  given  in  other  places,  they  indi- 
cate that  prostitution  of  the  press  to  sensation-mongering 
which  the  American  people  should  realize  and  reprove. 

While  I  have  not  gone  into  minor  details  of  our  work,  I 
liave  thought  that  thus  much  might  be  interesting.  Of 
course,  had  these  reminiscences  been  written  earlier,  this 
eketch  of  the  interior  history  of  the  commission  would 
have  been  omitted ;  but  now,  the  award  of  the  Paris  tri- 
bunal having  been  made,  there  is  no  reason  why  secrecy 
should  bo  longer  maintained.  Never,  before  that  award, 
did  any  of  us,  I  am  sure,  indicate  to  any  person  what  our 
view  as  to  the  line  between  the  possessions  of  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain  was;  but  now  we  may  do  so,  and  I  feel 
that  all  concerned  may  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
two  tribunals,  each  seeking  to  do  justice,  united  on  the 
same  line,  and  that  line  virtually  the  same  which  one  of 
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the  most  just  of  British  statesmen  had  approved  many 
years  before. 

During  this  Venezuela  work  in  Washington  I  made  ac- 
quaintance witli  many  leading  men  in  politics;  and  among 
those  who  interested  me  most  was  Mr,  Carlisle  of  Ken- 
tucky, Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  member 
of  Congress,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
senator,  and  was  justly  respected  and  admired.  Per- 
haps the  most  peculiar  tribute  that  I  ever  heard  paid  to  a 
public  man  was  given  him  once  in  the  House  of  Ilepresen* 
tatives  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hiscoek,  then  representative, 
and  afterward  senator,  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Seated  by  his  side  in  the  House,  and  noting  the  rulings  of 
Mr.  Carlisle  as  Speaker,  I  asked,  **What  sort  of  man  is 
this  Speaker  of  yourat"  Mr.  Hiscoek  answered,  **As  you 
know,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  Democrats,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  strongest  of  Republicans;  yet  I  will  say  this; 
that  my  imagination  is  not  strong  enough  to  conceive  of 
his  making  an  unfair  ruling  or  doing  an  unfair  thing 
against  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  this  House." 

Mr.  Carlisle's  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
speeches  carried  great  weight ;  and  in  the  campaign  which 
came  on  later  between  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan,  he, 
in  my  oi)inion,  and  indeed  in  the  opinion,  I  think,  of  every 
leading  public  man,  did  a  most  honorable  thing  when  he 
deliberately  broke  from  his  party,  sacrificed,  apparently, 
all  hopes  of  political  preferment,  and  opposed  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  candidate.  His  speech  before  the  work- 
ing-men of  Chicago  on  the  issues  of  that  period  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  two  most  important  delivered  during 
the  first  McKinley  campaign,  the  other  being  that  of  Carl 
Sehurz. 

Another  man  whom  I  saw  from  time  to  time  during  this 
period  was  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Stevenson.  I  first  met 
him  at  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  where  we  sat  side  by 
side ;  but  we  merely  talked  on  generalities.  But  the  next 
time  I  met  him  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  there  I  found  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
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mirable  raconteurs  I  had  ever  met  After  a  series  of 
admirable  stories,  one  of  the  party  said  to  me :  **He  could 
tell  just  as  good  stories  as  those  for  three  weeks  ruuuiug 
and  never  repeat  himself." 

One  of  these  stories  by  the  Vice-President,  if  true, 
threw  a  curious  light  over  the  relations  of  President 
Lincoln  with  three  men  very  distinguished  in  American 
annals.  It  was  as  follows:  One  day,  shortly  before  the 
issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  visitor,  find- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  in  melancholy  mood,  said  to 
him,  **Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  not  feeling 
so  well  as  at  my  last  visit.''  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  *'Yes, 
I  am  troubled.  One  day  the  best  of  our  friends  from 
the  border  States  come  in  and  insist  that  I  shall  not  issue 
an  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  that,  if  I  do  so,  the 
border  States  will  virtually  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Another  day,  Charles  Sumner, 
Thad  Stevens,  and  Ben  Wade  come  in  and  insist  that  if 
T  do  not  issue  such  a  proclamation  the  North  will  be  ut- 
terly discouraged  and  the  Union  wrecked,— and,  by  the 
way,  these  three  men  are  coming  in  this  very  afternoon/' 
At  this  moment  his  exj^ression  changed,  his  countenance 
lighted  up,  and  he  said  to  the  visitor,  who  was  from  the 

West,  '*Mr. -^  did  you  ever  go  to  a  prairie  school!" 

'*No,"  said  the  visitor,  *'I  never  did/'  *'Well,''  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  **I  did,  and  it  was  a  very  poor  school,  and 
we  were  very  poor  folks,— too  poor  to  have  regular  read- 
ing'books,  and  so  we  brought  our  Bibles  and  read  from 
them.  One  morning  the  chapter  was  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  a  little  boy  who  sat  next  me  went  all  wrong 
in  pronouncing  the  names  of  Shadrach,  Meshaeh,  and 
Abednego*  The  teacher  had  great  difficulty  in  setting 
liim  right,  and  before  he  succeeded  was  obliged  to  scold 
the  boy  and  cuff  him  for  his  stupidity.  The  next  verse 
came  to  me,  and  so  the  chapter  went  along  down  the  class. 
Presently  it  started  on  its  way  back,  and  soon  after  I  no- 
ticed that  the  little  fellow  began  crying.  On  this  I  asked 
him,  *\\Tiat  ^s  the  matter  with  youT*  and  he  answered, 
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*  Don 't  yon  seel  Them  three  miserable  cusses  are  coming 
back  to  me  again,'  " 

I  also  at  that  period  made  the  acquaintance  of  Senator 
Gray  of  Delaware,  who  seemed  to  me  ideally  fitted  for  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  Congress. 
Speaker  Reed  also  made  a  great  impression  upon  rae  as  a 
man  of  honesty,  lucidity,  and  force.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Olney,  I  saw  frequently,  and  was  always  im- 
pressed by  the  sort  of  bulldog  tenacity  which  had  gained 
his  victory  over  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  arbitration  matter. 

But  to  give  even  the  most  hasty  sketch  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  cabinet,  and  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  whom  I  met  would  require  more  time  than  is  at 
my  disposal. 

This  stay  in  Washington  I  enjoyed  much.  Our  capital 
city  is  becoming  the  seat  of  a  refined  hospitality  which 
makes  it  more  and  more  attractive.  Time  was,  and  that 
not  very  long  since,  when  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of 
exile  by  diplomatists,  and  as  repulsive  by  many  of  our 
citizens;  but  all  that  is  of  the  past:  the  courtesy  shown  by 
its  inhabitants  is  rapidly  changing  its  reputation. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  social  enjoyments  of  that  time,  the 
most  attractive  to  me  was  an  excursion  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society  to  Monticello,  the  final  residence  of 
President  Jefferson.  Years  before,  while  visiting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  I  had  been  intensely 
interested  in  that  creation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  in  the 
surroundings  of  his  home;  but  the  present  occupant  of 
Monticello,  having  been  greatly  annoyed  by  visitors,  was 
understood  to  be  reluctant  to  allow  any  stranger  to  enter 
the  mansion,  and  I  would  not  intrude  upon  him.  But  now 
house  and  grounds  were  freely  thrown  open,  and  upon  a 
delightful  day.  The  house  itself  was  a  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  the  architecture  which  had  reached  its  best  develop- 
ment at  the  time  of  Jefferson's  stay  in  France;  and  the 
decorations,  like  those  which  I  had  noted  years  before  in 
some  of  the  rooms  of  the  university,  were  of  an  exquisite 
Louis  Seize  character. 
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Jefferson 's  peculiarities,  also,  came  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  house.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  was  his  bed, 
occupying  the  whole  space  of  an  archway  between  two 
rooms,  one  of  which,  on  the  left,  served  as  a  dressing- 
room  for  him,  and  the  other,  on  the  right,  for  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son; and,  there  being  no  communication  between  them 
save  by  a  long  circuit  through  various  rooms,  it  was 
evident  that  the  ex-President  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  have  his  intimate  belongings  interfered  with 
by  any  of  the  women  of  the  household,  not  even  by  hiB 
wife. 

But  most  attractive  of  all  was  the  view  through  the 
valleys  and  over  the  neighboring  hills  as  we  sat  at  our 
picnic-tables  on  the  lawn.  Having  read  with  care  every 
line  of  Jefferson's  letters  ever  published,  and  some  writ- 
ings of  his  which  have  never  been  printed,  my  imagination 
was  vivid.  It  enabled  me  to  see  him  walking  through  the 
rooms  and  over  the  estate,  receiving  distinguished  guests 
under  the  portico,  discussing  with  them  at  his  dinner-table 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  promulgating  his  theo- 
ries, some  of  which  were  so  beneficent  and  others  so  nox- 
ious. 

The  only  sad  part  of  this  visit  was  to  note  the  destruc- 
tion, by  the  fire  not  long  before,  of  the  columns  in  front 
of  the  rotunda  of  the  university.  I  especially  mourned 
over  the  calcined  remains  of  their  capitals,  for  into  these 
Jefferson  had  really  wrought  his  own  heart  With  a  pas- 
sion for  the  modern  adaptation  of  classic  architecture,  he 
had  poured  the  very  essence  of  his  artistic  feelings  into 
them.  He  longed  to  see  every  stroke  which  his  foreign 
sculptors  made  upon  them.  Daily,  according  to  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  time,  he  rode  over  to  see  how  they  progressed, 
and,  between  his  visits,  frequently  observed  them  through 
his  telescope;  and  now  all  their  work  was  but  calcined 
limestone.  Fortunately,  the  burning  of  the  old  historical 
buildings  aroused  public  spirit;  large  sums  of  money  were 
poured  into  the  university  treasury;  and  the  work  was  in 
process  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  restore  the  former 
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beaniy  of  the  colonnade  and  largely  increase  the  buildings 
and  resources  of  the  institution. 

During  my  work  upon  the  commission  I  learned  to  re- 
spect more  and  more  tiie  calm,  steady^  imperturbable  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Of  course  the  sensational  press 
howled  continually,  and  the  press  which  was  considered 
especially  enlightened  and  which  had  steadily  supported 
him  up  to  this  period,  was  hardly  less  bitter ;  but  he  per- 
severed. During  the  period  taken  by  the  commission  for 
its  work,  both  the  American  and  British  peoples  had  time 
for  calm  thought.  Lord  Salisbury,  especially,  had  time 
to  think  better  of  it ;  and  when  he  at  last  receded  from  his 
former  haughty  position  and  accepted  arbitration,  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  the  State  Department  gained  one  of  the 
most  honorable  victories  in  the  history  of  American  di- 
plomacy. 


CHAPTER  XL 

AS  AMBABSADOS  TO  GERMANY -1897-1903 

ON  the  1st  of  April,  1897,  President  McKinley  nomi- 
Dated  me  ambassador  to  Berlin ;  and,  the  appointment 
having  been  duly  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  visited  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  instructions  and  make  preparations.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  preparations  was  the  se- 
curing of  a  second  secretary  for  the  embassy.  A  long  list 
of  applicants  for  this  position  had  appeared,  several  with 
strong  backing  from  party  magnates,  cabinet  officers,  and 
senators;  but,  though  all  of  them  seemed  excellent  young 
men,  very  few  had  as  yet  any  experience  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable^  and  a  look  over  the  list  suggested  many  misgiv- 
ings. There  was  especially  needed  just  then  at  Berlin  a 
second  secretary  prepared  to  aid  in  disentangling  sundry 
important  questions  already  before  the  embassy.  The 
first  secretary,  whom  no  person  thought  of  displacing,  was 
ideally  fitted  for  his  place— in  fact,  was  fitted  for  any  post 
in  the  diplomatic  service;  but  a  second  secretary  was 
needed  to  take,  as  an  expert,  a  mass  of  work  on  questions 
relating  to  commerce  and  manufactures  which  were  just 
then  arising  between  the  two  nations  in  shapes  new  and 
even  threatening. 

While  the  whole  matter  was  under  advisement,  there 
appeared  a  young  man  from  Ohio,  with  no  backing  of  any 
sort  save  his  record.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  one 
of  our  universities  as  a  student  in  political  economy  and 
international  law;  had  then  taken  a  fellowship  in  the  same 
field  at  another  university;  and  had  finally  gone  to  Ger- 
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many  and  there  taken  his  degree,  his  graduating  thesis 
being  on  **The  Commercial  and  Diplomatic  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany/'  In  preparing 
this  he  had  been  allowed  to  work  up  a  mass  of  material  in 
our  embassy  archives,  and  had  afterward  expanded  his 
thesis  into  a  book  which  had  gained  him  credit.  As  the 
most  serious  questions  between  the  two  countries  were 
commercial,  he  seemed  a  godsend ;  and,  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  stated  the  matter  fully.  Though  the  young  man 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  having  any  *  *  pull ' '  in  the  State 
from  which  he  came,  was  not  at  all  known  either  to  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  or  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  all  of  whom  came  from  Ohio,  and  was  equally 
unknown  to  either  of  the  Ohio  senators  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative, and  though  nothing  whatever  was  known  of  his 
party  affiliations,  the  President,  on  hearing  a  statement  of 
the  case,  ignored  all  pressure  in  favor  of  rival  candidates, 
sent  in  his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  duly  con- 
firmed. 

The  next  thing  was  the  appointment  of  a  military  attache. 
The  position  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Our  government 
must  always  feel  the  importance  of  receiving  the  latest  in- 
formation as  to  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  very  wisely,  it  has 
attached  military  and  naval  experts  to  various  leading 
embassies.  It  is  important  that  these  be  not  only  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  far-seeing,  but  gentlemen  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word;  and  I  therefore  presented  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  who,  having  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion in  Alaska  and  served  with  his  regiment  on  the  Western 
plains  most  creditably,  had  done  duty  as  military  attache 
with  me  during  my  mission  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
proved  himself,  in  every  respect,  admirable.  Though  he 
had  no  other  supporter  at  the  national  capital,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Governor  Alger,  granted  my  request,  and  he 
was  appointed. 

These  matters,  to  many  people  apparently  trivial,  are 
here  alluded  to  because  it  is  so  often  charged  that  political 
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i*onsiderations  outweigb  all  others  in  such  appointments, 
and  because  tliis  charge  was  frequently  made  against 
President  McKinley,  The  simple  fact  is  that, with  the  mul- 
titade  of  nominations  to  be  made,  the  appointing  power 
cannot  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicants,  and 
most  ask  the  advice  of  persons  who  have  known  them  and 
can,  to  some  extent,  l>e  held  responsible  for  them<  In  both 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  political  pressure  of  the  strong- 
er in  favor  of  other  candidates  went  for  nothing  against 
the  ascertained  interest  of  the  public  service. 

The  Secretary  of  State  at  this  time  was  Mr.  John  Sher- 
man. I  had  known  him  somewhat  during  his  career  as 
senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  for  his 
character,  abilities,  and  services  the  most  profound  re- 
spect. I  now  saw  him  often.  He  had  become  somewhat 
infirm,  but  his  mind  seemed  still  clear ;  whether  at  the  State 
Department  or  in  social  circles  his  reminiscences  of  public 
men  and  affairs  were  always  interesting,  and  one  of  these 
confirmed  an  opinion  I  have  expressed  in  another  chapter. 
One  night,  at  a  dinner-party,  the  discussion  having  fallen 
upon  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  some  slighting  re- 
marks having  been  made  regarding  him  by  one  of  our 
company,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  had  been  one  of  President 
Johnson's  strongest  opponents,  declared  liini  a  man  of  pa- 
triotic motives  as  well  as  of  great  ability,  and  insisted  that 
the  Republican  party  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  attempt- 
ing to  impeach  him.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  one 
of  the  foremost  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  man  of  the  highest  standing  and  character,  stated  that  he 
had  himself,  when  a  young  man,  aided  Mr.  Johnson  as  sec- 
retary, and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  ex-President 
could  write  very  little  more  than  his  signature.  We  had  all 
heard  the  old  story  that  after  he  had  become  of  age  his 
newly  wedded  wife  had  taught  hira  the  alphabet,  but  it  was 
known  to  very  few  that  he  remained  to  the  last  so  imper- 
fectly equipped. 

Of  conversations  with  many  other  leading  men  of  that 
period  at  Washington  I  remember  that,  at  the  house  of  my 
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friend  Dr,  Hill,  afterward  assistant  secretary  of  state,  men- 
tion being  made  of  the  Blaine  campaign,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  Mr.  Blaine  always  insisted 
to  the  end  of  his  life  that  be  had  lost  the  Presidency  on 
account  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard's  famous  alliteration, 
'*Rum,  Romanism,  and  rebellion,"  and  that  the  whole  was 
really  a  Democratic  trick.  Neither  the  judge  nor  any  other 
person  present  believed  that  Mr.  Blaine's  opinion  in  this 
matter  was  well  founded* 

An  important  part  of  my  business  during  this  visit  was 
to  confer  with  the  i»roper  persons  at  Washington,  includ* 
ing  the  German  ambassador,  Baron  von  Thielmann,  re- 
garding sundry  troublesome  questions  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  The  addition  to  the  American  tariff 
of  a  duty  against  the  sugar  imports  from  every  other  coun- 
try equivalent  to  the  sugar  bounty  allowed  manufactures 
in  that  country  had  led  to  special  difficulties.  It  had*  been 
claimed  by  Germany  that  tliis  additional  duty  was  contrary 
to  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  our  treaties ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  decisions  on  our  side  had  been  conflicting, 
Mr.Greshara,  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Cleveland,  hav- 
ing allowed  that  the  German  contention  was  right,  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  Olney,  having  presented  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  that  it  was  wrong.  On  this  point,  conversa- 
tions, not  only  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  German 
ambassador,  but  with  leading  members  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  having  the  tariff  in  charge,  and  especially  with 
Mr*  Allison  and  Mr,  Aldrieh  of  the  Senate  and  Governor 
Dingley  of  the  House,  showed  me  that  the  case  was  com- 
|)licated,  the  various  interests  somewhat  excited  against 
each  other,  and  that  my  work  in  dealing  with  them  was  to 
be  trying. 

There  were  also  several  other  questions  no  less  diflBcult, 
those  relating  to  the  exportation  of  American  products  to 
Germany  and  the  troubles  already  brewing  in  Samoa  teing 
especially  prominent;  so  that  it  was  with  anj^hing  but  an 
easy  feeling  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  I  sailed  from  New 
York. 
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On  the  12th  of  June  I  presented  the  President's  letter 
of  credence  to  the  Emperor  William  II,  The  more  impor- 
tant of  my  new  relations  to  the  sovereign  had  given  me  no 
misgivings;  for  during  my  stay  in  Berlin  as  minister, 
eighteen  years  before,  I  had  found  him  very  courteous,  he 
being  then  the  heir  apparent;  but  with  the  ceremonial  part 
it  was  otherwise,  and  to  that  I  looked  forward  almost  with 
dismay* 

For,  since  my  stay  in  Berlin,  the  legation  had  been  raised 
to  an  embassy.  It  had  been  justly  thought  by  various 
patriotic  members  of  Congress  that  it  was  incompatible, 
either  with  the  dignity  or  the  interests  of  so  great  a  nation 
as  ours,  to  be  represented  simply  by  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, who,  when  calHng  at  the  Foreign  OflBce  to  transact 
business,  might  be  obliged  to  wait  for  hours,  and  even  until 
the  next  day,  while  representatives  from  much  less  impor- 
tant countries  who  ranked  as  ambassadors  went  in  at  once. 
The  change  was  good,  but  in  making  it  Congress  took  no 
thought  of  some  things  which  ought  to  have  been  provided 
for.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  later ;  but  as  regards  the  pres- 
entation, the  trying  feature  to  me  was  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  this  and  any  ceremonial  which  I 
had  previously  experienced,  whether  as  commissioner  at 
Santo  Domingo  and  Paris,  or  as  minister  at  Berlin  and  St 
Petersburg.  At  the  presentation  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary he  goes  in  his  own  carriage  to  the  palace  at  the  time 
appointed ;  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign ; 
delivers  to  him,  with  some  simple  sjieech,  the  autograph 
letter  from  the  President;  and  then,  after  a  kindly  answer, 
all  is  finished.  But  an  ambassador  does  not  escape  so 
easily.  Under  a  fiction  of  international  law  he  is  regarded 
as  the  direct  representative  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
his  country,  and  is  treated  in  some  sense  as  such.  There- 
fore it  was  that,  at  the  time  appointed,  a  high  j^ersonage 
of  the  court,  in  full  uniform,  appeared  at  my  hotel  accom- 
panied by  various  other  functionaries,  with  three  court 
carriages,  attendants,  and  outriders,  deputed  to  conduct 
me  to  the  palace.    Having  been  escorted  to  the  first  of  the 
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earriages^— myself,  in  plain  citizen's  dress,  on  the  back 
seat ;  my  e«ort^  in  gorgeous  uniform,  facing  me ;  and  my 
secretaries  and  attadies  in  the  other  carriages,— we  took 
up  oar  man^  in  solemn  procession— carriages,  outriders, 
and  all-^througfa  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  Unter  den  Lin- 
den. On  either  side  was  a  gaping  crowd ;  at  the  various 
corps  de  fiarde  bodies  of  troops  came  out  and  presented 
arms;  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  palace  there  was  a  presen- 
tation of  arms  and  beating  of  drums  which,  for  the  mo- 
menta somewhat  abashed  me.  It  was  an  ordeal  more 
picturesi)ue  than  agreeable. 

The  reception  by  the  Emperor  was  simple,  courteous, 
and  kindly*  Neither  of  us  made  any  set  speech,  but  we 
di^*ussed  various  questions,  making  reference  to  our 
fotnwer  meeting  and  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since. 
Among  these  changes  I  referred  to  the  great  improvement 
in  Berlin,  whereupon  he  said  that  he  could  not  think  the 
enormous  growth  of  modem  cities  an  advantage.  My  an- 
swer was  that  my  reference  was  to  the  happy  change  in  the 
an^hitwture  of  Berlin  rather  than  to  its  growth  in  popula- 
tuui ;  that,  during  my  first  stay  in  the  city, over  forty  years 
K>foi\s  muirly  all  the  main  buildings  were  of  brick  and 
iktwiHHK  whereas  there  had  now  been  a  remarkable  change 
fi\MU  HtuiHH>  to  stoue  and  to  a  much  nobler  style  of  archi- 
twtvuv,  NVo  also  discussed  the  standing  of  Germans  in 
AiM^rii^i  and  their  relations  to  the  United  States.  On  my 
ivumrkiug  that  it  was  just  eighteen  years  and  one  day 
wn\*t^  tlu*  t\r8t  Kmporor  William  had  received  me  as  min- 
l?iUn'  iu  that  same  palai^e,  he  spoke  of  various  things  in  the 
hii*t\iry  of  the  iutervening  years ;  and  then  ensued  an  epi- 
^\^\^^  MUoh  «h  I  had  hardly  expected.  For  just  before  leav- 
\\\^  Now  York  my  old  friend  Frederick  William  Holls, 
^t\^\'  a  dinner  at  his  house  on  the  Hudson,  had  given  his 
jm^y^tH  i^xamples  of  the  music  written  by  Frederick  the 
ihH^t%  and  ouo  piece  had  especially  interested  us.  It  was 
H  \{m\  iu  wluoh  Mr,  Ilolls  played  one  part  upon  the  organ, 
HUvl  hin  vviiV  another  upon  the  piano;  and  all  of  us  were 
M^v^ll^v  Uniu*e«»sed  by  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 
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It  had  bwn  brought  to  light  and  published  by  the  present 
Emperor,  and  after  the  performance  some  one  of  the  party 
remarked,  in  a  jocose  way,  *'You  should  exxjress  our 
thanks  to  his  Majesty,  when  you  meet  himj  for  the  pleasure 
which  this  music  has  given  us."  I  thought  nothing  more 
of  the  subject  until,  just  at  the  close  of  the  conversation 
above  referred  to,  it  came  into  my  mind;  and  on  my  men- 
tioning it  the  Emperor  showed  at  once  a  special  interest, 
discussing  the  music  from  various  points  of  view ;  and  on 
my  telling  him  that  we  were  all  surprised  that  it  was  not 
amateurish,  but  really  profound  in  its  harmonies  and 
beautiful  in  its  melodies,  he  dwelt  upon  the  musical  debt 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Bach  and  the  special  influence  of 
Bach  upon  him.  This  conversation  recurred  to  me  later, 
when  the  Emperor,  in  erecting  the  statue  to  Frederick  the 
Great  on  the  Avenue  of  Victory,  placed  on  one  side  of  it 
the  bust  of  Marshal  Schwerin,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  thus  honoring  the  two  men  whom 
he  considered  most  important  during  Frederick's  reign. 

After  presenting  my  embassy  secretaries  and  attaches, 
military  and  naval,  I  was  conducted  with  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  Empress,  who  won  all  our  hearts  by  her 
kindly,  unaffected  greeting.  On  my  recalling  her  entrance 
into  Berlin  as  a  bride,  in  her  great  glass  coach,  seventeen 
years  before,  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  I  ever  knew,  she 
gave  amusing  details  of  her  stately  progress  down  the  Lin- 
den on  that  occasion ;  and  in  response  to  my  congratula- 
tions upon  her  six  fine  boys  and  her  really  charming  little 
daughter,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how 

*'  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kia,'^ 


her  eyes  lighting  up  with  pride  and  joy,  and  her  conversa- 
tion gladly  turning  to  the  children. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  present  Empress  seems 
to  have  broken  the  unfortunate  spell  which  for  about  half 
a  century  hung  over  the  queens  and  empresses  of  the 
bouse  of  Hohenzollern.    I  remember  well  that,  among  the 
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Germans  whom  I  knew  in  mj  Berlin-University  days,  all 
the  sins  of  the  period,  political  and  religious,  seemed  to 
be  traced  to  tlie  influence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  consort 
of  the  reigning  King  Frederick  William  IV;  and  that, 
during  my  first  official  stay  in  the  same  capital  as  minis- 
ter, a  similar  feeling  was  shown  toward  the  Empress 
Augusta,  in  spite  of  her  most  kindly  qualities  and  her 
devotion  to  every  sort  of  clmritable  work;  and  that  the 
crown  princess,  afterward  the  Empress  Frederick,  in 
spite  of  all  her  endowments  of  head  and  heart,  was  appa- 
rently more  unpopular  than  either  of  her  two  predeces- 
sors. But  the  present  Empress  seems  to  have  changed 
all  this,  and,  doubtless,  mainly  by  her  devotion  to  her 
husband  and  her  children,  which  apparently  excludes 
from  her  mind  all  care  for  the  great  problems  of  the 
universe  outside  her  family.  So  strong  is  this  feeling 
of  kindness  toward  her  that  it  was  comical  to  see,  at 
one  period  during  my  stay,  when  she  had  been  brought 
perilously  near  a  most  unpopular  course  of  action,  that 
everybody  turned  at  once  upon  her  agent  in  the  matter, 
saying  nothing  about  her,  but  belaboring  him  unmerci- 
fully, though  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men. 

These  presentations  being  finished,  our  return  to  the 
Kaiserhof  Hotel  was  made  with  the  same  ceremony  as 
that  with  which  we  had  come  to  the  palace,  and  happy  was 
I  when  all  was  over. 

Of  the  other  official  visits  at  this  time,  foremost  in  im- 
portance was  that  to  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  Although  he  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old 
and  bent  with  age,  his  mind  in  discussing  public  matters 
w^as  entirely  clear.  Various  later  conversations  with  him 
also  come  back  to  me— one,  especially,  at  a  dinner  he  gave 
at  the  chancellor's  palace  to  President  Harrison.  On  my 
recalling  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  room  where  I  had 
first  dined  with  Bismarck,  Prince  Hohenlohe  gave  a  series 
of  reminiscences  of  his  great  predecessor,  some  of  them 
throwing  a  strong  light  n]>on  his  ideas  and  methods.  On 
one  occasion,  at  my  own  table,  he  spoke  very  thoughtfully 
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on  German  eharaeteristics,  and  one  of  his  remarks  sur- 
prised me :  it  was  that  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Grermans  is 
envy  (Neid) ;  in  which  remark  one  may  see  a  curious  trib- 
ute to  the  tenacity  of  the  race,  since  Tacitns  justified  a 
similar  opinion.  He  seemed  rather  melancholy ;  but  he  had 
a  way  of  saying  pungent  things  very  effectively,  and  one 
of  these  attributed  to  hini  became  widely  known.  He  was 
publicly  advocating  a  hotly  contested  canal  bill,  when  an 
opponent  said,  **You  will  find  a  solid  rock  in  the  way  of 
this  measure*';  to  which  the  chancellor  rejoined,  *'We  will 
then  do  with  the  rock  as  Moses  did:  we  will  smite  it  and 
get  water  for  our  canal." 

As  to  the  next  visit  of  importance,  I  was  especially  glad 
to  find  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  newly  appointed  minister, 
Baron  (now  Count)  von  Billow.  During  the  first  part  of 
my  former  stay,  as  minister,  I  had  done  business  at  the 
Foreign  OflBee  with  his  father,  and  found  bim  in  every  re- 
spect a  most  congenial  representative  of  the  German 
Government.  It  now  appeared  that  fatlier  and  son  were 
amazingly  like  each  other,  not  only  in  personal  manner, 
but  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  public  affairs.  With  the 
multitude  of  trying  questions  which  pressed  upon  me  as 
ambassador  during  nearly  six  years,  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  I  should  be  still  alive  were  it  not  for  the  genial, 
hearty  intercourse,  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  elsewhere, 
with  Count  von  Biilow.  Sundry  German  papers,  indeed, 
attacked  bim  as  yielding  to  much  to  me,  and  sundry 
American  papers  attacked  me  for  yielding  too  much  to 
him;  but  both  of  us  exerted  ourselves  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible, each  for  his  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  peace  and  increase  good  feeling. 

Interesting  was  it  to  me,  from  my  first  to  my  last  days 
iB  Berlin,  to  watch  bim  in  the  discharge  of  his  great  duties, 
especially  in  his  dealings  with  hostile  forces  in  Parliament. 
No  contrast  could  be  more  marked  than  that  between  his 
manner  and  that  of  his  great  jiredecessor,  the  iron  chan- 
cellor. To  begin  with,  no  personalities  could  be  more  un- 
like.   In  the  place  of  an  old  man,  big,  rumbling,  heavy, 
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fiery,  miDatory,  objurgatory,  there  now  stood  a  young^ 
man,  quiet,  self-possessed,  easy  in  speech,  friendly  in  man- 
ner, *' sweet  reasonableness''  apparently  his  main  charac- 
teristic, bubbling  at  times  with  humor,  quick  to  turn  a 
laugh  on  a  hostile  bungler,  but  never  cruel ;  prompt  in  re- 
turuiDg  a  serious  thrust,  but  never  venomous.  Many  of 
his  speeches  were  masterpieces  in  their  way  of  handling 
opponents.  An  attack  which  Bismarck  would  have  met 
with  a  bludgeon,  Billow  parried  with  weapons  infinitely 
lighter,  but  in  some  cases  really  more  effective.  A  very 
good  example  was  on  an  occasion  when  the  old  charge  of 
"Byzantinism"  was  flung  at  the  present  regime,  to  which 
he  replied,  not  by  a  historical  excursus  or  political  disqui- 
sition, but  by  humorously  deprecating  a  comparison  of  the 
goodjJcindly,  steady-going,  hard-working  old  privy  coun- 
cilors and  other  state  officials  of  Berlin  with  fanatics, 
conspirators,  and  assassins  who  played  leading  parts  at 
Constantinople  during  the  decline  of  the  Eastem  Empire. 
In  the  most  stormy  discussions  I  never  saw  him  other  than 
serene;  under  real  provocation  he  remained  kindly;  more 
than  one  bitter  opponent  be  disarmed  with  a  retort;  but 
there  were  no  poisoned  wounds.  The  German  Parliament, 
left  to  itself,  can  hardly  be  a  peaceful  body.  The  lines  of 
cleavage  between  ]>arties  are  many,  and  some  of  them  are 
old  chasms  of  racial  dislike  and  abysses  of  religious  and 
social  hate ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  young  chancellor  at 
his  desk  seemed,  even  on  the  darkest  days,  to  bring  sun- 
shine. 

Occasionally,  during  my  walks  in  the  Thiergarten,  I  met 
him  on  his  way  to  Parliament;  and,  no  matter  how  press- 
ing public  business  might  be,  he  found  time  to  extend  his 
walk  and  prolong  our  discussions.  On  one  of  these  walks  I 
alluded  to  a  hot  debate  of  the  day  before  and  to  his  suavity 

under  provocation,  when  he  answered:  **01d ,  many 

years  ago,  gave  me  two  counsels,  and  I  have  always  tried 
to  mind  them.  These  were :  *  Never  worry;  never  lose  your 
temper.*  *' 

A  pet  phrase  among  his  critics  is  that  he  is  a  diplomatist 
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and  not  a  statesman.  Like  so  many  antitheses,  this  is  mis- 
leading. It  may  be  just  to  say  that  his  methods  are,  in 
general,  those  of  a  diplomatist  rather  than  of  a  statesman ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  various  debates  of  my  time  he 
showed  high  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  notably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  China  and  in  sundry  later  con- 
tests with  the  agrarians  and  socialists.  Even  his  much 
criticized  remark  during  the  imbroglio  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  picturing  Germany  as  laying  down  her  flute 
and  retiring  from  the  '* European  Concert,''  which  to 
many  seemed  mere  persiflage,  was  the  humorous  presenta- 
tion of  a  policy  dictated  by  statesmanship.  Nor  were  all 
his  addresses  merely  light  and  humorous  j  at  times,  when 
some  deep  sentiment  had  been  stirred,  he  was  eloquent, 
rising  to  the  height  of  great  arguments  and  taking  broad 
views* 

No  one  claims  that  he  is  a  Richelieu,  a  William  Pitt,  or  a 
Cavour ;  but  the  work  of  such  men  is  not  what  the  German 
Empire  just  now  requires*  The  man  needed  at  present  is 
the  one  who  can  keep  things  going^  who  can  minimize  dif- 
ferences, resist  extremists,  turn  aside  marplots,  soothe  doc- 
trinaires, and  thus  give  the  good  germs  in  the  empire  a 
chance  to  grow.  For  this  work  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  better  man  than  the  present  chancellor.  His  selection 
and  retention  by  the  Emperor  prove  that  the  present 
monarch  has  inherited  two  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfather :  skill  in  recognizing  the  right  man  and 
firmness  in  standing  by  him* 

The  next  thing  which  an  ambassador  is  expected  to  do, 
after  visiting  the  great  representatives  of  the  empire,  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  official  world  in  gene  rah 

But  he  must  make  acquaintance  with  these  under  his 
own  rool  On  his  arrival  he  is  expected  to  visit  the  Em- 
peror and  the  princes  of  his  family,  the  imperial  chancel- 
lor, and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but  all  otiiers  are 
expected  to  visit  him ;  hence  the  most  pressing  duty  on  my 
arrival  was  to  secure  a  house,  and,  during  three  months 
following,  all  the  time  that  I  could  possibly  spare,  and 
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much  that  I  ought  Bot  to  have  spared,  was  given  to  excur- 
eioDs  into  all  parts  of  the  city  to  find  it  No  house,  no  am- 
bassador. A  minister  plenipotentiary  can  live  during  his 
first  year  in  a  hotel  or  in  a  very  modest  apartment ;  an  am- 
bassador cannot  He  must  have  a  spacious  house  fully 
furnished  before  he  can  really  begin  his  duties;  for,  as 
above  stated,  one  of  the  first  of  these  duties  is  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  oflScial  world,— the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  members  of  the  Prussian  legislature,  the 
foremost  men  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  leaders  in 
public  life  generally,— and  to  this  end  he  must  give  three 
very  large  receptions,  at  which  all  those  personages  visit 
him.  This  is  a  matter  of  which  the  court  itself  takes 
charge,  so  far  as  inviting  and  presenting  the  guests  is  con- 
cerned, high  court  officials  being  sent  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  ambassador  and  ambassadress  and  make  the  intro- 
ductions to  them ;  but,  as  preliminary  to  all  this,  the  first 
thing  is  to  secure  a  residence  fit  for  such  receptions  and 
for  entertainments  in  connection  with  them. 

Under  the  rules  of  European  nations  generally,  these 
receptions  must  be  held  at  the  ambassador's  permanent 
residence ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  a  thing  as  a  large  fur- 
nished apartment  suitable  for  a  foreign  representative  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  Berlin.  In  London  and  Paris  such 
apartments  are  frequently  offered,  but  in  Berlin  hardly 
ever*  Every  other  nation  which  sends  an  ambassador  to 
Berlin— and  the  same  is  true  as  regards  the  other  large 
capitals  of  Europe— owns  a  suitable  house,  or  at  least 
holds  a  long  lease  of  a  commodious  apartment ;  but,  al- 
though President  Cleveland  especially  recommended  pro- 
vision for  such  residence  in  one  of  lus  messages,  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  by  the  American  Congress,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  every  ambassador  has  to  lose  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  time,  effort,  and  money  in  securing 
proper  quarters,  while  his  country  loses  much  of  its  proper 
prestige  and  dignity  by  constant  changes  in  the  location  of 
its  embassy,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  American  representa- 
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five  is  not  infrequeDtly  obliged  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
unfit  apartments  and  in  an  unsuitable  part  of  the  town. 

After  looking  at  dozens  of  houses^  the  choice  was  nar- 
rowed down  to  two;  but,  as  one  was  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city^  selection  was  made  of  the  large 
apartment  which  I  occupied  during  nearly  four  years, 
and  which  was  bought  from  under  my  feet  by  one  of 
the  smallest  governments  in  Europe  as  the  residence  for 
its  minister.  Immediately  after  my  lease  was  signed  there 
began  a  new  series  of  troubles.  Everything  must  be  ready 
for  the  three  receptions  by  the  eighth  day  of  January ;  and, 
being  at  the  mercy  of  my  landlord,  I  was  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Though  paying  large  rent  for  the  apartment,  I 
was  obliged,  at  my  own  expense,  to  put  it  thoroughly  in 
order,  introducing  electric  light,  perfecting  heating  appa- 
ratus, getting  walls  and  floors  in  order,  and  doing  a  world 
of  work  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  done  by  the  proprietor  himself.  As  to  furnishiug,  a 
peculiar  diflfieulty  arose.  Berlin  furnishers,  as  a  rule,  have 
only  samples  in  stock,  and  a  long  time  is  required  for  com- 
pleting sets.  My  former  experience,  when,  as  minister,  I 
had  been  obliged  to  go  through  a  similar  ordeal,  had  shown 
me  that  the  Berlin  makers  could  never  be  relied  upon  to 
get  the  apartment  furnished  in  time;  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  having  secured  what  was  possible  in  Berlin,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  large  purchases  at  Dresden,  London,  and 
Paris,  and  to  have  the  furniture  from  the  last-named  city 
hurried  on  to  Berlin  in  special  wadded  cars,  with  atten- 
dants to  put  it  in  place.  It  was  a  labor  and  care  to  which 
no  representative  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
power  ought  to  be  subjected.  The  vexations  and  difficul- 
ties seemed  unending;  but  at  last  carpenters,  paper-hang- 
ers, electric-light  men,  furniture  men,  carpet-layers,  uphol- 
sterers, and  the  like  were  driven  from  the  house  just  five 
nainutes  before  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  arrived  to 
oi>€n  the  first  of  these  three  official  receptions.  Happily 
they  all  went  off  well,  and  thereby  began  my  acquaintance 
with  the  leaders  in  various  departments  of  official  life. 
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On  my  settling  down  to  the  business  of  the  embassy,  it 
appeared  that  the  changes  in  public  sentiment  since  my 
former  stay  as  minister,  eighteen  years  before,  were  great 
indeed.  At  that  time  German  feeling  was  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  Germans  had  sided 
with  us  in  our  Civil  War,  and  we  had  come  out  victorious ; 
we  had  sided  with  them  in  their  war  of  1870-1871,  and 
they  had  come  out  victorious.  But  all  this  was  now 
changed.  German  feeling  toward  us  had  become  gener- 
ally adverse  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  bitterly  hos- 
tile. The  main  cause  of  this  was  doubtless  our  protective 
policy.  Our  McKinley  tariff,  which  was  considered  almost 
ruinous  to  German  manufactures,  bad  been  succeeded  by 
the  Dingley  tariff,  which  went  still  further;  and  as  Ger- 
many, in  the  last  forty  years,  had  developed  an  amazing 
growth  of  manufactures,  much  bitterness  resulted. 

Besides  this,  our  country  was  enabled,  by  its  vast  extent 
of  arable  land,  as  well  as  by  its  cheap  conveyance  and  skil- 
ful handling  of  freights,  to  sweep  into  the  German  markets 
agricultural  products  of  various  sorts,  especially  meats, 
and  to  undersell  the  native  German  producers.  This  natu- 
rally vexed  the  landed  proprietors,  so  that  we  finally  had 
against  us  two  of  the  great  influential  classes  in  the  em- 
pire: the  manufacturers  and  the  landowners. 

But  this  was  not  alL  These  real  difficulties  were  greatly 
increased  by  fictitious  causes  of  ill  feeling*  Sensational 
articles,  letters,  telegrams,  caricatures,  and  the  like,  sent 
from  America  to  Germany  and  from  Germany  to  America, 
had  become  more  and  more  exasperating,  until,  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  there  were  in  all  Germany  but  two  news- 
papers of  real  importance  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
These  two  journals  courageously  stood  up  for  fairness 
and  justice,  but  all  the  others  were  more  or  less  hostile, 
and  some  bitterly  so.  The  one  which,  on  account  of  its 
zeal  in  securing  news,  I  read  every  morning  was  of  the 
worst  During  the  Spanish  War  it  was  especially  virulent, 
being  full  of  statements  and  arguments  to  show  that  cor- 
ruption was  the  main  characteristic  of  our  government, 
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cowardice  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  our 
people.  Very  edifying  were  its  quasi-philosophical  arti- 
cles; and  one  of  these,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Spanish  women  to  their  American  sisters,  especially  as 
regards  education,  was  a  work  of  genius.  The  love  of 
Spanish  women  for  bull-fights  was  neatly  glossed  over, 
and  various  absurd  charges  against  American  women 
were  put  in  the  balance  against  it  A  few  sensational 
presses  on  our  side  were  perhaps  worse.  Various  news- 
papers in  America  repaid  Teutonic  hostility  by  copious 
insults  directed  at  everything  German,  and  this  aroused 
the  Germans  yet  more.  One  journal,  very  influential 
among  the  aristocratic  and  religious  public  of  Northern 
Germany,  regularly  published  letters  of  considerable  lit- 
erary merit  from  its  American  correspondent,  in  which 
every  scandal  which  could  be  raked  out  of  the  gutters  of 
the  cities,  every  crime  in  the  remotest  villages,  and  all 
follies  of  indi\dduals  everjTvhere,  were  kneaded  together 
into  statements  showing  that  our  country  was  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  human  civiUzation.  The  tu-qiioque  argu- 
ment might  have  been  used  by  an  American  with  much 
effect;  for  just  about  this  period  there  were  dragging 
along,  in  the  Berlin  and  other  city  Journals,  accounts  of 
German  trials  for  fraud  and  worse,  surpassing,  in  some 
respects,  anything  within  my  memory  of  American  tri- 
bunals. The  quantity  of  fig-leaves  required  in  some  of 
these  trials  was  enormous;  and,  despite  all  precautions, 
some  details  which  escaped  into  the  press  might  well  bring 
a  blush  to  the  most  hardened  American  offender.  It  was 
both  vexatious  and  comical  to  see  the  smug,  Pharisaical 
way  in  which  many  journals  ignored  all  these  things,  and 
held  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  American  shortcomings. 
Some  trials,  too,  which  at  various  times  revealed  the  bru* 
tality  of  sundry  military  officers  toward  soldiers,  were 
heartrending;  and  especially  one  or  two  duels,  which  oc- 
curred during  my  stay,  presented  features  calculated  to 
shock  the  toughest  American  rough-rider.  But  all  this 
seemed  not  for  a  moment  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  our 
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Teutonic  censors  from  American  folly  and  wickedness. 

One  of  the  main  charges  constantly  made  was  that  in 
America  there  was  a  *'  Deutschen  Uetze/'  Very  many 
German  papers  had  really  persuaded  themselves,  and  ap- 
parently had  convinced  a  large  part  of  the  German  people, 
that  throughout  our  country  there  existed  a  hate,  deep  and 
acrid,  of  everything  German  and  especially  of  German- 
Americans*  The  ingenuity  of  some  German  papers  in 
supporting  this  thesis  was  wonderful.  On  one  occasion 
a  petty  squabble  in  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  school 
in  the  United  States  between  the  more  liberal  element 
and  a  reactionary  German  priest,  in  which  the  latter 
came  to  grief,  was  displayed  as  an  evidence  that  the 
American  people  w^ere  determined  to  drive  out  all  Ger- 
man professors  and  to  abjure  German  science.  The  doings 
of  every  scapegrace  in  an  American  university,  of  every 
silly  woman  in  Chicago,  of  every  blackguard  in  New  York, 
of  every  snob  at  Newport,  of  every  desperado  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  of  every  club  loafer  anywhere,  were  served  up 
as  typical  examples  of  American  life.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernments of  our  country,  and  especially  that  of  New  York, 
were  an  exhaustless  quarry  from  which  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  scoundrelism  were  drawn  and  used  in  building  up 
an  ideal  structure  of  American  life;  corruption,  lawless- 
ness, and  barbarism  being  its  most  salient  features. 

Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  more  ignorant.  Men  who 
stood  high  in  the  universities,  men  of  the  greatest  amia- 
bility, who  in  former  days  had  been  the  wannest  friends 
of  America,  had  now  become  our  bitter  opponents,  and 
some  of  their  expressions  seemed  to  point  to  eventual  war. 

Yut  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  right  to  complain  of 
such  attacks  and  misrepresentations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  nation  washes  so  much  of  its  dirty  linen  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world  as  does  our  own;  and,  what  is  worse, 
there  is  washed  in  our  country,  with  much  noise  and  per- 
versity, a  great  deal  of  linen  which  is  not  dirty.  Many 
demagogues  and  some  * 'reformers'*  are  always  doing  this. 
There  is  in  America  a  certain  class  of  excellent  people  who 
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aee  nothing  but  the  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  pot ;  nothing 
but  the  worst  things  thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  ebullition 
of  American  life.  Or  they  may  be  compared  to  people  who, 
with  a  Persian  carpet  before  them,  persist  in  looking  at 
its  seamy  side,  and  finding  nothing  but  odds  and  ends,  im- 
perfect joints,  unsatisfactory  combinations  of  color;  the 
real  pattern  entirely  escaping  them.  The  shrill  utterances 
of  such  men  rise  above  the  low  hum  of  steady  good  work, 
and  are  taken  in  Germany  as  exact  statements  of  the  main 
facts  in  our  national  life. 

Let  rae  repeat  here  one  example  which  I  have  given 
more  than  once  elsewhere.  Several  years  since,  an  effort 
was  made  to  impeach  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  current  was  strong,  and  most  party  leaders  thought  it 
best  to  go  with  it.  Three  senators  of  the  United  States 
sturdily  refused,  their  leader  being  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den  of  Maine,  who,  believing  the  impeachment  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Spanish-American  politics  into  our  country, 
resolutely  opposed  it.  The  State  convention  of  his  party 
called  upon  him  to  vote  for  it,  the  national  convention  of 
the  party  took  the  same  ground,  his  relatives  and  friends 
besought  him  to  yield,  but  he  stood  firmly  against  the 
measure,  and  finally,  by  his  example  and  his  vote,  defeated 
it-  It  was  an  example  of  Spartan  fortitude,  of  Roman 
heroism,  worthy  to  be  chronicled  by  Plutarch.  How  was 
it  chronicled!  I  happened  to  be  traveling  in  Germany  at 
the  time,  and  naturally  watched  closely  for  the  result  of 
the  impeachment  proceedings.  One  morning  I  took  up  a 
German  paper  containing  the  news  and  read,  **The  im- 
peachment has  been  defeated;  three  senators  were 
bribed/'  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  bribed  senators 
was  the  name  of  Fessenden!  The  time  will  come  when 
his  statue  will  commemorate  his  great  example;  let  us 
hope  that  the  time  will  also  come  when  party  spirit  will 
not  be  allowed  to  disgrace  our  country  by  sending  out  to 
the  world  such  monstrous  calumnies. 

As  to  attacks  upon  the  United  States,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  German  publicists  and  newspaper  writers  were 
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under  much  provocation.  Some  of  the  American  corre- 
spondents then  in  Germany  showed  wonderful  skill  in  ma- 
lignant invention.  My  predecessors  in  the  embassy  had 
suffered  much  from  this  cause.  One  of  them,  whom  I  had 
known  from  his  young  manhood  as  a  gentleman  of  refined 
tastes  and  quiet  habits,  utterly  incapable  of  rudeness  of 
any  sort,  was  accused,  in  a  sensational  letter  published  in 
various  American  journals,  of  having  become  so  noisy  and 
boisterous  at  court  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  re- 
buke him.  Various  hints  of  a  foul  and  scandalous  char- 
acter were  sent  over  and  published.  I  escaped  more  easOy* 
but  there  were  two  or  three  examples  which  were  both 
vexatious  and  amusing. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  my  post,  letters  and  news- 
paper articles  began  coming  deploring  the  conduct  of  the 
Germans  toward  me,  expressing  deep  sympathy  with  me, 
exhorting  me  to  **stand  firm/'  declaring  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  behind  me,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  puzzled 
me  greatly  until  I  found  that  some  correspondent  had  sent 
over  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  feeling  against 
America  had  become  so  bitter  tliat  the  Emperor  himself 
had  been  obliged  to  inten^ene  and  command  the  officials 
of  his  empire  to  present  themselves  at  my  official  recep- 
tion; and  with  this  statement  was  coupled  a  declaration 
that  I  had  made  the  most  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  against  such  treatment.  The  simple 
fact  was  that  the  notice  was  in  the  stereotyped  form  al- 
ways used  when  an  ambassador  arrives.  On  every  such 
occasion  the  proper  authorities  notify  all  the  i^ersons  con- 
cerned, giving  the  time  of  his  receptions,  and  this  was  sim- 
ply what  was  done  in  my  case.  On  another  occasion,  tele- 
grams were  sent  over  to  American  papers  stating  that  the 
first  secretary  of  the  embassy  and  myself,  on  visiting 
Parliament  to  hear  an  important  debate,  had  been  grossly 
insulted  by  various  members.  The  fact  was  that  we  had 
been  received  by  everybody  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  that 
various  members  had  saluted  us  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner from  the  floor  or  had  come  into  the  diplomatic  gallery 
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to  welcome  us ;  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  reason  for  the  statement.  As  an  example  of  the  genius 
shown  in  some  of  these  telegrams,  another  may  be  men- 
tioned. A  very  charming  American  lady,  niece  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr,  McKinley's  cabinet,  having  arrived  on  the 
Norwegian  coast,  her  children  were  taken  on  board  the 
yacht  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  cruising  in  those  re- 
gions; and  later,  on  their  arrival  at  Berlin,  they  with 
their  father  and  mother  were  asked  by  him  to  the  palace 
to  meet  his  own  wife  and  children.  A  few  days  afterward 
a  telegram  was  published  in  America  to  the  effect  that  the 
Emperor,  in  speaking  to  Mrs-  White  and  myself  regard- 
ing the  children,  had  said  that  he  was  especially  surprised, 
because  he  had  always  imderstood  that  American  children 
were  badly  brought  up  and  had  very  bad  manners.  The 
simple  fact  was  that,  while  he  spoke  of  the  children  with 
praise,  the  rest  of  the  story  was  merely  a  sensational 
invention.  One  of  the  marvels  of  American  life  is  the 
toleration  by  decent  fathers  and  mothers  of  sensational 
newspapers  in  their  households.  Of  all  the  demoralizing 
influences  upon  our  people,  and  especially  upon  our 
young  people,  they  are  the  most  steadily  and  pervasively 
degrading.  Horace  Greeley  once  published  a  tractate 
entitled,  '*New  Themes  for  the  Clergy/'  and  I  would 
suggest  the  evil  influence  of  sensation  newsmongering  as 
a  most  fruitful  theme  for  the  exhortations  of  all  Ameri- 
can clergymen  to  their  flocks,  whether  Catholic,  Jewish, 
or  Protestant.  May  we  not  hope,  also,  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  ^8 
new  College  of  Journalism  will  give  careful  attention  to 
this  subject! 

As  to  public  questions  then  demanding  attention,  the 
first  which  I  now  recall  was  a  bit  of  international  comedy, 
Bervnng  as  a  prelude  to  more  important  matters,  and 
worth  mentioning  here  only  as  showing  a  misconception 
very  absurd,  yet  not  without  dangers. 

One  morning,  as  I  had  just  sat  down  to  my  office  work, 
there  was  ushered  in,  with  due  ceremony,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  light  color,  Parisian  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,— 
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in  accent,  manner,  and  garb,— who  was  announced  as  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  Haiti.  He  was  evidently  under  deep 
conceni,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  impas- 
sioned statement  of  his  business. 

It  appeared  that  his  goverament,  like  so  many  which 
had  preceded  it,  after  a  joyous  career  of  proclamations, 
revolutions,  throat-eutting,  confiscation,  paper  money,  and 
loans,  public  and  private,  had  at  last  met  a  check,  and  that 
in  this  instance  the  cheek  had  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
German  frigate  which  had  dropped  into  the  harbor  of 
Port-au-Prince,  run  out  its  guns,  and  demanded  redress 
of  injuries  and  pajment  of  debts  to  Germany  and  German 
subjects;  and  the  charge,  after  dwelling  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  such  a  demand,  pointed  out  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  oblige  Germany  to  desist,— in  short,  to  assert 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  he  understood  it. 

The  young  diplomatist's  statement  interested  me  much; 
it  brought  back  vividly  to  my  mind  the  days  when,  as  a 
commissioner  from  the  United  States^  I  landed  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  observed  the  wreck  and  ruin  caused  by  a  recent 
revolution,  experienced  the  beauties  of  a  paper-money 
system  carried  out  so  logically  that  a  market-basket  full 
of  currency  was  needed  to  buy  a  market-basket  full  of 
vegetables,  visited  the  tombs  of  the  presidents  from  which 
the  bodies  of  their  occupants  had  been  torn  and  scattered, 
saw  the  ring  to  which  President  Salnave  had  recently  been 
tied  when  the  supporters  of  liis  successor  had  murdered 
him,  and  mused  over  the  ruins  of  the  presidential  mansion, 
which  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  bombs  from  a  patriotic 
vessel.  My  heart  naturally  warmed  toward  the  represen- 
tative of  so  much  glory,  and  it  seemed  sad  to  quench  his 
oratorical  fire  and  fervor  with  a  cold  statement  of  fact. 
But  my  duty  was  plain:  I  assured  him  that  neither  the 
President  whose  name  the  famous  ''Doctrine"  bears, 
nor  the  Secretary  of  State  who  devised  it,  nor  the  Ameri- 
can i)eople  behind  them,  had  any  idea  of  protecting  our 
sister  republics  in  such  conduct  as  that  of  which  the  Ger- 
mans complained ;  and  I  concluded  by  fervently  exhorting 
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liim  to  advise  his  government  and  people  simply  to— pay 
their  debts. 

It  gave  me  pleasiire  to  learn,  somewhat  later,  that  this 
very  prosaic  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been  adopted. 

I  make  haste  to  add  that  nothing  which  may  be  said  here 
or  elsewhere  in  these  recollections  regarding  sundry  equa- 
torial governments  has  any  reference  to  our  sister  repub- 
lics of  South  America  really  worthy  of  the  name.  No 
countries  were  in  my  time  more  admirably  represented  at 
Berlin  than  the  Argentine  Republic^  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
The  first-named  sent  as  its  minister  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing authority  on  international  law;  the  second,  a  gentle- 
man deeply  respected  for  character  and  ability,  whose 
household  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  I 
have  ever  known;  and  the  third,  a  statesman  and  scholar 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  country. 

As  to  more  complicated  international  matters  with 
which  my  embassy  had  to  deal,  the  first  to  assume  a  viru- 
lent form  was  that  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 

During  the  previous  twenty-five  years  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  had  seemed  to  develop  equal 
claims  in  Samoa.  There  had  been  clashes  from  time  to 
time,  in  which  good  sense  had  generally  prevailed;  but 
in  one  case  a  cyclone  which  destroyed  the  German  and 
American  vessels  of  war  in  the  main  port  of  the  islands 
seemed  providential  in  preventing  a  worse  form  of 
trouble. 

But  now  the  chronic  difficulties  became  acute.  In  the 
consuls  of  the  three  powers  what  Bismarck  used  to  call 
the  furor  consularis  was  developed  to  the  highest  degree. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  Under  the  Berlin  agreement, 
made  some  years  before,  there  was  a  German  president  of 
the  municipality  of  Apia  with  ill-defined  powers,  and  an 
American  chief  justice  with  powers  in  some  respects  enor- 
mous, and  each  of  these  naturally  magnified  his  office  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  other.  To  complete  the  elements  of 
discord,  there  were  two  great  native  parties,  each  sup- 
porting its  candidate  for  kingship;  and  behind  these, 
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little  spoken  of,  but  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  trou- 
ble, were  niissioDaries,  — English  Wesleyans  on  one  side, 
and  French  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other,— each  desir- 
ing to  save  the  souls  of  the  natives^  no  matter  at  what 
Bacrifice  of  their  bodies. 

This  tea-pot  soon  began  to  boil  violently.  The  old  king 
having  died,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  succession.  The 
power  of  appointing  the  successor  having  been  in  the  most 
clear  and  definite  terms  bestowed  by  the  treaty  upon  the 
chief  justice,  he  named  for  the  position  Malietoa  Tanu,  a 
young  chieftain  who  had  been  induced  to  call  himself  a 
Protestant;  but  on  the  other  side  was  Mataafa,  an  old 
chief  who  years  before  had  made  much  trouble,  had  been 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  Germans,  and  had  been  ban- 
ished, but  had  been  recently  allowed  to  return  on  his  tak- 
ing oath  that  he  would  abstain  from  all  political  action, 
and  would  be  true  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Malietoan  kings. 
He  had  been  induced  to  call  himself  a  Catholic. 

But  hardly  had  he  returned  when,  having  apparently 
been  absolved  from  his  oath,  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
political  party  and  insisted  on  his  right  to  the  kingship. 

The  result  was  a  petty  civil  war  which  cost  many  lives. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  drunken  Swiss  having  one  day 
amused  himself  by  breaking  the  windows  of  the  American 
chief  justice's  court  and  no  effective  punishment  hav- 
ing been  administered  by  the  German  president  of  Apia, 
the  Yankee  chief  justice  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  this  Little  Pedlington  business  set  in  motion 
sensation-mongers  throughout  the  world.  They  exerted 
themselves  to  persuade  the  universe  that  war  might,  and 
indeed  ought  to,  result  between  the  three  great  nations 
concerned.  On  the  arrival  of  the  American  Admiral 
Kautz,  he  simply  and  naturally  supported  the  decree 
which  the  chief  justice  had  made,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  fire 
upon  the  insurgents.  Now  came  a  newspaper  carnival: 
screams  of  wrath  from  the  sensation  press  of  Germany 
and  yells  of  defiance  from  the  sensation  press  of  the 
United  States. 
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It  was  fortunate  J  indeed,  that  at  this  period  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  was  Mr.  John  Ha 3^  and  the  Gennan 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  Count  von  Billow.  Both  at 
Washington  and  Berlin  the  light  of  plain  ex)mmon  sense 
was  gradually  let  into  this  jungle  of  half  truths  and  whole 
falsehoods ;  the  appointment  of  an  excellent  special  com- 
mission, who  supplanted  all  the  oflBeials  in  the  islands  by 
new  men,  solved  various  preliminary  problems,  so  that 
finally  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  three  nations  con- 
cerned which  swept  away  the  old  vicious  system,  parti- 
tioned the  islands  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
giving  Great  Britain  indemnity  elsewhere,  and  settled  all 
the  questions  involved,  as  we  may  hope,  forever. 

Among  my  duties  and  pleasures  during  this  period  was 
attendance  upon  important  debates  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. That  body  jDresents  many  features  suggestive  of 
thought.  The  arrangement  under  which  the  Senate,  rep- 
resenting the  various  states  of  tlie  empire,  and  the  House, 
representing  the  people  as  a  whole,  sit  face  to  face  in  joint 
deliberation,  strikes  an  American  as  especially  curious; 
but  it  seems  to  work  well,  and  has  one  advantage  in  bring- 
ing  the  most  eminent  servants  of  the  various  states  into 
direct  personal  relations  with  the  rank  and  file  from  the 
country  at  large*  The  German  Parliament  has  various 
good  points.  Some  one  has  asserted  that  the  United  States 
Senate  is  as  much  better  than  the  British  House  of  Lords 
as  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  better  than  the  Ameri- 
can House  of  Representatives.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  contention,  and  there  are  some  points  in  which 
the  German  Parliament  also  struck  me  as  an  improvement 
upon  our  Lower  House :  they  do  less  than  we  in  committee, 
and  more  in  the  main  assemblage;  German  members  are 
more  attentive  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  spread-eagleism 
and  speeches  to  the  galleries  which  are  tolerated  at  Wash- 
ington are  not  tolerated  at  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  members  at  Berlin,  not  being  paid  for  their  services, 
absent  themselves  in  such  numbers  that  the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient deliberating  body  has  been  found,  at  times,  a  serious 
evil. 
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As  to  men  proniLDent  in  debate,  allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  chancellor,  and  various  ministers  of  the 
crown  might  be  added,  of  whom  I  should  give  the  fore- 
most place  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Count  Posa- 
dowski.  His  discussioDs  of  all  matters  touching  his 
department,  and,  indeed,  of  some  well  outside  it,  were  mas- 
terly. Save,  jjerhaps,  oor  own  Senator  John  Shennan,  I 
have  never  heard  so  useful  a  speaker  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  public  business.  As  to  the  representatives,  there 
were  many  well  worth  listening  to;  but  the  two  who  at- 
tracted most  attention  were  Richter,  the  head  of  the 
** Progressist,"  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  the  radical  frac- 
tion, and  Bebel,  the  main  representative  of  the  Socialists. 
Richter  I  had  heard  more  than  once  in  my  old  days,  and 
had  been  impressed  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  imperial 
finance,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  skill  in  making  his  points, 
and  his  strength  in  enforcing  them.  He  was  among  the 
few  still  remaining  after  my  long  absence,  and  it  was  clear 
to  me  that  he  had  not  deteriorated,— that  he  bad,  indeed, 
mellowed  in  a  way  which  made  him  even  more  interesting 
than  formerly.  As  to  Bebel,  though  generally  disappoint- 
ing at  first,  he  was  quite  sure,  in  every  speech,  to  raise 
some  point  which  put  the  conservatives  on  their  mettle. 
His  strongest  characteristic  seems  to  be  his  eaniestness: 
the  earnestness  of  a  man  who  has  himself  known  what  the 
hardest  struggle  for  existence  is,  and  what  it  means  to 
suffer  for  his  oiunions.  His  weakest  point  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  exaggeration  which  provokes  distrust;  but, 
despite  this,  be  has  been  a  potent  force  as  an  irritant  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  working-classes,  and 
60  in  promoting  that  steady  uplifting  of  their  condition 
and  prospects  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  achieve- 
ments of  modem  Germany, 

Among  the  many  other  members  interesting  on  various 
accounts  was  one  to  whom  both  Germans*  and  Americans 
might  well  listen  with  respect— Herr  Theodor  Barth, 
editor  of  **Die  Nation,"  a  representative  of  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  National  Liberal  party.    He  seemed  to 
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me  one  of  the  very  few  Germans  who  really  understood 
the  United  States.  He  had  visited  America  more  than 
once,  and  had  remained  long  enough  to  get  in  touch  with 
various  leaders  of  American  thought,  and  to  penetrate  be- 
low the  mere  surface  of  public  affairs.  Devoted  as  he  was 
to  his  own  fatherland,  he  seemed  to  feel  intuitively  the 
importance  to  both  countries  of  accentuating  permanent 
points  of  agreement  rather  than  transient  points  of  differ- 
ence; hence  it  was  that  in  his  paper  he  steadily  did  us 
justice,  and  in  Parliament  was  sure  to  rejiel  any  unmer- 
ited assault  upon  our  national  character  and  policy.  He 
was  clear  and  forcible,  with,  at  times,  a  most  effectively 
caustic  utterance  against  unreason. 

While  the  whole  parliamentary  body  is  suggestive  to  an 
American,  the  Parliament  building  is  especially  sugges- 
tive to  a  Xew- Yorker.  This  great  edifice  at  Berlin  is  con- 
siderably larger  on  the  ground  than  is  the  State  Capitol 
at  Albany.  It  is  built  of  a  very  beautiful  and  durable 
stone,  and,  in  spite  of  sundry  criticisms  on  the  dome  in  the 
center  and  the  pavilions  at  the  corners,  is  vastly  superior, 
as  a  whole,  to  the  Albany  building.  It  is  enriched  in  all 
parts,  without  and  within,  with  sculpture  recalling  the 
historical  glories  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  calculated 
to  stir  patriotic  pride;  it  is  beautified  by  paintings  on  a 
great  scale  by  eminent  artists;  its  interior  fittings,  in  stone, 
marble,  steel,  bronze,  and  oak,  are  as  beautiful  and  per- 
fect as  the  art  of  the  period  has  been  able  to  make  them; 
and  the  whole,  despite  minor  architectural  faults,  is 
worthy  of  the  nation.  The  building  was  completed  and  in 
use  within  ten  years  from  the  time  of  its  beginning.  The 
construction  of  the  State-house  at  Albany,  a  building  not 
so  large,  and  containing  to-day  no  work  of  art  either  in 
painting  or  sculpture  worthy  of  notice,  has  dragged  along 
during  thirty  years,  and  cost  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
the  Berlin  edifice;  the  latter  having  demanded  an  outlay 
of  a  trifle  over  five  million  dollars,  and  the  former  consid- 
erably over  twenty  millions. 

The  German  Parliament  House,  apart  from  slight  de- 
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fects,  as  a  great  architectural  creation  is  in  a  style  wor- 
thy of  its  purpose— a  style  which  is  preserved  in  all  its 
parts;  while  that  at  Albany  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
jumble  in  the  whole  history  of  architecture,— the  lower 
stories  being  Palladian ;  the  stories  above  these  being,  if 
anything,  Florentine;  the  sumniit  being,  if  anything, 
French  lienaissance ;  wliilCj  as  regards  the  interior,  the 
great  west  staircase,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  is  in  the  Kichardsonesque  style;  the  east- 
ern staircase  is  in  classic  style;  and  a  circular  staircase  in 
the  interior  is  in  the  most  flamboyant  Gothic  which  could 
be  got  for  money.  To  be  sure,  there  are  rooms  at  Albany 
on  which  precious  Siena  marble  and  Mexican  onyx  are 
lavished,  but  these  are  used  so  as  to  produce  mainly  the 
effect  of  an  unintelligent  desire  to  spend  money. 

While  in  or  near  the  Berlin  edifice  there  is  commemora- 
tion by  sculpture  or  painting  of  a  multitude  of  meritorious 
public  servants,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  whole  building  at 
Albany  a  statue  or  any  fit  remembrance  of  the  two  great- 
est governors  in  the  history  of  the  State,  DeWitt  Clinton 
and  William  H.  Seward, 

The  whole  thing  plunges  one  into  reflection.  If  that 
single  building  at  Albany,  which  was  estimated,  upon 
plans  carefully  made  by  the  best  of  architects,  to  cost  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  re- 
quired over  thirty  years  and  an  expenditure  of  over  twenty 
millions,  what  is  a  great  ** barge  canal"  to  cost,  running 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  encountering  enor- 
mous difficulties  of  every  sort,  estimated  at  the  beginning 
to  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but  including  no 
estimate  for  *Mand  damages,'*  '* water  damages/'  ''per- 
sonal damages, "  '  *  unprecedented  floods, "  *  ^  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles," *' quicksands,"  ** changes  of  plan,"  etc.,  etc^ 
which  have  played  such  a  costly  and  corrupting  part  in 
the  past  history  of  our  existing  New  York  canals?  And 
how  many  years  will  it  take  to  complete  itf  This  was  the 
train  of  thought  and  tliis  was  its  resultant  query  forced 
upon  me  whenever  I  looked  upon  the  Parliament  House 
at  BerUn, 
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AMEBIC  A,  aEEMANY,  AKD  THE  SPANISH  WAR— 1897-1003 

I  VUEING  the  early  days  of  this  second  official  stay  of 
J_/  mine  at  Berlin,  Russia  bad,  in  one  way  and  another, 
secured  an  entrance  into  China  for  her  trans-Siberian 
railway,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  i^ennanent  possession 
of  the  vast  region  extending  from  her  own  territory  to 
the  Pacific  at  Port  Arthur.  Germany  followed  this  exam- 
ple, and,  in  avenging  the  murder  of  certain  missionaries, 
took  possession  of  the  harbor  of  Kiao-Chau.  Thereby 
other  nations  were  stirred  to  do  likewise,— England, 
France,  and  Italy  beginning  to  move  for  extensions  of  ter- 
ritory or  commercial  advantages,  until  it  looked  much  as 
if  China  was  to  be  parceled  out  among  the  greater  Euro- 
pean powers,  or  at  least  held  in  commercial  subjection, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  nations  which  had  pursued  a 
more  dilatory  policy. 

Seeing  this  danger,  our  government  instructed  its  rep- 
resentatives at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  to  request 
them  to  join  in  a  declaration  in  favor  of  an  *' open-door 
policy*'  in  China,  thus  establishing  virtually  an  interna- 
tional agreement  that  none  of  the  powers  obtaining  con- 
cessions or  controlling  ^* spheres  of  influence"  in  that 
country  should  secure  privileges  infringing  upon  the 
equality  of  all  nations  in  competing  for  Chinese  trade. 
This  policy  was  pushed  with  vigor  by  the  Washington 
cabinet,  and  I  was  instructed  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  as- 
sent of  the  German  Government,  which,  after  various  con- 
ferences at  the  Foreign  Office  and  communications  with 
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the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  some  more,  some  less,  satis- 
factory, I  was  at  last  able  to  do.  The  assent  was  given 
very  guardedly,  but  not  the  less  effectively.  Its  terms 
were  tliat  Germany,  having  been  from  the  first  in  favor 
of  equal  rights  to  all  nations  in  the  trade  of  China,  would 
gladly  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  declaration  if  the  other 
powers  concerned  would  do  so. 

The  Emperor  William  himself  was  even  more  open  and 
direct  than  his  minister.  At  his  dinner  to  the  ambassa- 
dors in  the  spring  of  1900,  he  spoke  to  me  very  fully  on 
the  subject,  and,  in  a  conversation  which  I  have  referred 
to  elsewhere,  assured  me  of  his  complete  and  hearty  con- 
currence in  the  American  policy,  declaring,  **We  must 
stand  together  for  the  open  door." 

Finally,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1900, 1  had  the  satisfaction 
of  sending  to  the  German  Foreign  OflSce  the  proofs  that 
all  the  other  powers  concerned,  including  Japan,  had 
joined  in  the  American  declaration,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  considered  this  acquiescence  to 
bo  full  and  final. 

It  was  really  a  great  service  rendered  to  the  world  by 
Mr.  MoKinley  and  Secretary  Hay;  their  action  was  far- 
Hoeing,  prompt,  bold,  and  successful. 

Yet  another  subject  of  contention  was  the  exclusion  of 
Hundry  American  insurance  companies  from  Germany, 
duo  in  part  to  a  policy  of  ** protection,"  but  also  to  that 
H«mo  distrust  of  certain  American  business  methods  which 
had  giv(»u  nio  much  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  same  ques- 
tion at  St.  IVtersburg.  The  discussions  were  long  and 
totlious,  but  resulted  in  a  sort  of  modus  vivendi  likely  to 
IoimI  \o  something  better. 

Tho  American  sugar  duties  were  also  a  sore  subject. 
N'ariouH  writers  in  the  German  press  and  orators  in  pub- 
lio  btulioH  tH>ntinued  to  insist  that  America  had  violated  the 
ti^tmtios;  America  insisted  that  she  had  not;  and  this 
trouble,  boot)ming  chronic,  aggravated  all  others.  The 
main  t^tTorts  of  (\mnt  von  Billow  and  myself  were  given 
to  allaying  iutlammation  by  doses  of  common  sense  and 
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poultices  of  good-wOl  until  common  sense  could  assert  its 
rights. 

The  everlasting  meat  question  also  went  through  vari- 
ous vexatious  phases,  giving  rise  to  bitter  articles  in  the 
newspajierSj  inflammatory  speeches  in  Parliament,  and 
measures  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  which,  while 
sometimes  honest,  were  always  injurious*  American 
products  which  had  been  inspected  in  the  United  States 
and  Hamburg  were  again  broken  into,  inspected,  and  re- 
inspected  in  various  towns  to  which  they  were  taken  for 
retail,  with  the  result  that  the  packages  were  damaged 
or  spoiled,  and  the  costs  of  inspection  and  reinspection 
ate  up  all  profits.  I  once  used  an  illustration  of  this  at 
the  Foreign  Office  that  seemed  to  produce  some  eflfect.  It 
was  the  story  of  the  Yankee  showman  who^  having  been 
very  successful  in  our  Northern  and  Middle  States,  took 
his  show  to  the  South,  but  when  he  returned  had  evidently 
been  stripped  of  his  money.  Being  asked  regarding  it, 
he  said  that  his  show  had  paid  him  well  at  first,  but  that 
on  arriving  in  Texas  the  authorities  of  each  little  village 
insisted  on  holding  an  inquest  over  his  Egyptian  mummy, 
charging  him  coroner's  fees  for  it,  and  that  this  had  made 
him  a  bankrupt. 

Speeches,  bitter  and  long,  were  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic;  the  cable  brought  reports  of  drastic  repri- 
sals preparing  in  Washington;  but  finally  a  system  was 
adopted  to  which  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  has 
since  been  uoeasily  trying  to  adjust  itself. 

Then  there  was  sprung  upon  us  the  fruit  question. 
One  morning  came  a  storm  of  telegrams  aud  letters  stat- 
ing that  cargoes  of  American  fruits  had  been  stopped 
in  the  German  harbors,  under  the  charge  that  they  con- 
tained iojurious  insects.  The  German  authorities  were 
of  course  honest  in  this  procedure,  though  they  were 
doubtless  stimulated  to  it  by  sundry  representatives  of 
the  land-owning  class.  Our  beautiful  fruits,  especially 
those  of  California,  had  come  to  he  very  extensively  used 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  German  consumers  had 
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been  growing  more  and  more  happy  and  the  German  pro- 
ducers more  and  more  unhappy  over  this  fact,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  from  the  American  side  accounts  of  the 
scale-insects  discovered  on  pears  in  California,  and  of  se- 
vere measures  taken  by  sundry  other  States  of  our  Union 
to  prohibit  their  importation.  The  result  was  a  prohibi- 
tion of  our  fruits  in  Germany,  and  this  was  carried  so  far 
that  not  only  pears  from  California,  but  all  other  fruits, 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  were  at  first  put  under 
the  ban ;  and  not  only  fresh  but  dried  and  preserved  fruits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  danger  whatever  from 
the  scale-insect,  so  far  as  fruit  was  concerned.  The 
creature  never  stirs  from  the  spot  on  the  pear  to  which 
it  fastens  itself,  and  therefore  by  no  possibility  can  it 
be  carried  from  the  house  where  the  fruit  is  consumed 
to  the  nurseries  where  trees  are  grown.  We  took  pains  to 
show  the  facts  in  the  case;  dealing  fairly  and  openly 
with  the  German  Government,  allowing  that  the  importa- 
tion of  scale-infested  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  danger- 
ous, and  making  no  objection  to  any  fair  measures 
regarding  these.  The  Foreign  OflSce  was  reasonable,  and 
gradually  the  most  vexatious  of  these  prohibitions  were 
removed. 

But  the  war  with  Spain  drew  on,  and  animosities,  so 
far  as  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  water  was  concerned, 
grew  worse.  Various  newspapers  in  Germany  charged 
our  government  with  a  wonderful  assortment  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  but,  happily,  in  their  eagerness 
to  cover  us  with  obloquy,  they  frequently  refuted  each 
other.  Thus  they  one  day  charged  us  with  having  pre- 
pared long  beforehand  to  crush  Spain  and  to  rob  her  of 
her  West  Indian  possessions,  and  the  next  day  they 
charged  us  with  plunging  into  war  suddenly,  recklessly, 
utterly  careless  of  the  consequences.  One  moment  they 
insisted  that  American  sailors  belonged  to  a  deteriorated 
race  of  mongrels,  and  could  never  stand  against  pure- 
blooded  Spanish  sailors;  and  the  next  moment,  that  we 
were  crushing  the  noble  navy  of  Spain  by  brute  force. 
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Various  presses  indulged  in  maligBant  prophecies:  the 
Americans  would  find  Spain  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack; 
Spanish  soldiers  would  drive  the  American  uiongrels  into 
the  sea ;  when  Cerv^era  got  out  with  his  fleet,  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  would  slink  away;  Spanish  ships,  being  built 
under  the  safeguard  of  Spanish  honor,  must  win  the  vic- 
tory ;  American  ships,  built  under  a  regime  of  corruption, 
would  be  found  furnished  with  sham  plating,  sham  guns, 
and  sham  supplies  of  every  sort.  It  all  reminded  me  of 
sundry  prophecies  we  used  to  hear  before  our  Civil  War, 
to  the  effect  that,  when  the  Northern  and  Southern  armies 
came  into  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  Yankee  soldiers 
would  trade  off  their  muskets  to  the  foe* 

Against  President  McKinley  every  sort  of  iniquity  was 
charged.  One  day  he  was  an  idiot;  another  day,  the 
most  cunning  of  intriguers ;  at  one  moment,  an  overbear- 
ing tyrant  anxious  to  rush  into  war ;  at  another,  a  cow- 
ard fearing  war*  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was 
mainly  drawn  from  the  American  partizan  press;  but  it 
was,  none  the  less,  hard  to  bear. 

In  the  meantime  President  McKinley,  his  cabinet, 
and  the  American  diplomatic  corps  in  Europe  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  the  war.  Just  as  long  as 
possible  the  President  clearly  considered  that  his  main 
claim  on  posterity  would  be  for  maintaining  peace  against 
pressure  and  clamor.  Under  orders  from  the  State  De- 
partment I  met  at  Paris  my  old  friend  General  Woodford, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  as  minister  of  the  United 
States,  and  General  Porter,  the  American  ambassador  to 
France,  our  instructions  being  to  confer  regarding  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  peace ;  and  we  all  agreed  that 
everji:hing  possible  be  done  to  allay  the  excitement  in 
Spain ;  that  no  claims  of  a  s]>ecial  sort,  whether  j^ecuniary 
or  otherwise,  should  be  urged  until  after  the  tension 
ceased;  that  every  concession  possible  should  be  made  to 
Spanish  pride;  and  that,  just  as  far  as  possible,  every- 
thing should  be  avoided  which  could  comiilicate  the  gen- 
eral issue  with  personal  considerations.    All  of  us  knew 
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that  the  greatest  wish  of  the  administration  was  to  pre- 
vent the  war,  or,  if  that  proved  impossible,  to  delay  it. 

For  years,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  I  had  believed  that  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
must  break  loose  from  Spain  some  day,  but  had  hoped 
that  the  question  might  be  adjourned  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  I  knew  well  that  the 
separation  of  Cuba  from  Spain  would  be  followed,  after 
no  great  length  of  time,  by  efforts  for  her  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  such  annexation  of  Cuba 
should  ever  occur,  she  must  come  in  as  a  State;  that  there 
is  no  use  in  considering  any  other  form  of  government 
for  an  outlying  domiuion  so  large  and  so  near;  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  annexing  a  dei>endency  so  fully  devel- 
oped, and  that,  even  if  there  were,  the  rivalry  of  political 
parties  contending  for  electoral  votes  would  be  sure  to 
insist  on  giving  her  statehood.  I  dreaded  the  addition 
to  our  country  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  citizens  whose 
ability  to  govern  themselves  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  to 
say  nothing  of  belping  to  govern  our  Union  on  the  main- 
land. The  thought  of  senators  and  representatives  to  be 
chosen  by  such  a  constituency  to  reside  at  Washington 
and  to  legislate  for  the  whole  country,  filled  me  with  dis- 
may. Especially  was  the  admission  of  Cuba  to  state- 
hood a  fearful  prospect  just  at  that  time,  when  we  had 
so  many  difficult  questions  to  meet  in  the  exercise  of  the 
suflFrage.  I  never  could  understand  then,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand now,  what  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  who 
once  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  represen- 
tative from  the  South,  could  be  thinking  of  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  the  Senate,  first  in  behalf  of  the  ** oppressed 
Cubans,"  and  next  in  favor  of  measures  which  tended  to 
add  them  to  the  United  States,  and  so  to  create  a  vast 
commonwealth  largely  made  up  of  negroes  and  mulattos 
accustomed  to  equality  with  the  whites,  almost  within 
musket-shot  of  the  negroes  and  mulattos  of  the  South, 
from  whom  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Morgan  were  at  that 
very  moment  withholding  the  right  of  suffrage.    I  could 
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not  see  then,  and  I  cannot  see  now,  how  he  could  possibly 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  Cuba  ever  becomes  a  State  of 
our  Union,  she  will  soon  begin  to  look  with  sympathy 
on  those  whom  she  will  consider  her  **  oppressed  colored 
brethren*'  in  the  South;  and  that  she  will,  just  as  in- 
evitably, make  common  cause  with  them  at  Washington, 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  places,  and  possibly  not  al- 
ways by  means  so  peaceful  as  orating  under  the  roof  of 
the  CapitoL 

Moreover,  the  nation  had  just  escaped  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe at  the  last  general  election ;  the  ignorant,  careless, 
and  perverse  vote  having  gone  almost  solidly  for  a  finan- 
cial policy  which  would  have  wrecked  us  temporarily  and 
disgraced  us  eternally.  Time  will,  no  doubt,  develop  a 
more  conservative  sentiment  in  the  States  where  this  vote 
for  evil  was  cast;  as  civilization  deepens  and  advances, 
better  ideas  will  doubtless  grow  stronger ;  but  it  is  sure 
that  the  addition  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  if  it  ever 
comes,  means  the  adding  of  a  vast  illiterate  mass  of  vot- 
ers to  those  who  at  that  election  showed  themselves  so. 
dangerous. 

On  all  these  accounts  I  had  felt  very  anxious  to  put 
off  the  whole  Cuban  question  until  our  Republic  should 
become  so  much  larger  and  so  much  more  mature  that  the 
addition  of  a  few  millions  of  Spanish -Americans  would 
be  of  but  small  account  in  the  total  vote  of  the  country. 

Then,  too,  I  had  little  sympathy  with  aspirations  for 
what  Spanish  revolutionists  call  freedom,  and  no  admira- 
tion at  all  for  Central  American  republics.  I  had  offi- 
cially examined  one  of  them  thoroughly,  had  known  much 
of  others,  and  had  no  belief  in  the  capacity  of  people 
for  citizenship  who  prefer  to  carry  on  government  by 
pronunciamientos,  who  never  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
majorities,  who  are  ready  to  start  civil  war  on  the  slight- 
est pretext^  and  who,  when  in  power,  exercise  a  despotism 
more  persistent  and  cruel  than  any  since  Nero  and  Ca- 
ligula* No  Russian  autocrat,  claiming  to  govern  by  divine 
right,  has  ever  dared  to  commit  the  high-handed  cruelties 
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which  are  common  in  snndiy  West  Indian  and  equa- 
torial republics.  I  felt  that  the  great  thing  was  to  gain 
time  before  doing  anything  which  might  result  in  the 
admission  of  the  millions  trained  under  such  influences 
into  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  of  American 
citizenship. 

But  there  came  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  the  har- 
bor of  Havana,  and  thenceforward  war  was  certain.  The 
news  was  brought  to  me  at  a  gala  representation  of  the 
opera  at  Berlin,  when,  on  mvitation  from  the  Emperor, 
the  ambassadors  were  occupying  a  large  box  opposite  his 
own*  Hardly  had  the  telegram  announcing  the  catastro- 
phe been  placed  in  my  hands  when  the  Emperor  entered, 
and  on  his  addressing  me  I  informed  him  of  it.  He  was 
evidently  shocked,  and  expressed  a  regret  which,  I  fully 
believe,  was  deeply  sincere.  He  instantly  asked,  with  a 
piercing  look,  '*Was  the  explosion  from  the  outside!" 
My  answer  was  that  I  hoped  and  believed  that  it  was  not; 
that  it  was  probably  an  interior  explosion.  To  my  great 
regret,  the  oflBcial  report  afterward  obliged  me  to  change 
my  mind  on  the  subject;  but  I  still  feel  that  no  Spanish 
officer  or  true  Spaniard  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  many  Spanish  officers, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  one  of  their  kind 
as  having  taken  part  in  so  frightful  a  piece  of  treachery ; 
it  has  always  seemed  to  be  more  likely  that  it  was  done 
by  a  party  of  wild  local  fanatics,  the  refuse  of  a  West 
Indian  seaport. 

The  Emperor  remained  firm  in  his  first  impression  that 
the  explosion  was  caused  from  the  outside.  Even  before 
this  was  established  by  the  official  investigation,  he  had 
settled  into  that  conclusion.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
large  number  of  leading  officers  of  the  North  Sea  Squad- 
ron were  dining  with  him,  he  asked  their  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  although  the  great  majority—indeed,  al- 
most all  present— then  believed  that  the  catastrophe  had 
resulted  from  an  interior  explosion,  he  adhered  to  his 
belief  that  it  was  from  an  exterior  attack. 
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On  varioos  occasions  before  that  time  I  had  met  my 
colleague  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Senor  Mendez  y  Vigo, 
and  my  relations  with  him  had  been  exceedingly  pleasant. 
Each  of  ns  had  tried  to  keep  up  the  hopes  of  the  other 
that  peace  might  be  preserved,  and  down  to  the  last  mo- 
ment I  took  great  pains  to  convince  him  of  what  I  knew 
to  be  the  truth— that  the  policy  of  President  McKinley 
was  to  prevent  war.  But  I  took  no  less  pains  to  show  him 
that  Spain  must  aid  the  President  by  concessions  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  My  personal  sympathies,  too,  were  aroused 
in  behalf  of  my  colleague.  He  bad  j^assed  the  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten,  was  evidently  in  infirm  healthy 
had  five  sons  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  his  son-in4aw  had 
recently  been  appointed  minister  at  Washington. 

Notice  of  the  declaration  of  war  came  to  me  under  cir- 
cum  stances  somewhat  embarrassing.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  1898,  began  the  festivities  at  Dresden  on  the  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony,  which  was  also 
the  twentj^-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession ;  and  in  view 
of  the  high  character  of  the  King  and  of  the  affection 
for  him  throughout  Germany,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
Europe,  nearly  every  civilized  power  had  sent  its  repre- 
sentatives to  present  its  congratulations.  In  these  the 
United  States  joined.  Throughout  our  country  are  large 
numbers  of  Saxons,  who,  while  thoroughly  loyal  to  our 
Republic,  cherish  a  kindly  and  even  affectionate  feeling 
toward  their  former  King  and  Queen.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  special  reason.  For  many  years  Dresden  had  been  a 
center  in  which  very  many  American  families  congregated 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  especially  in 
the  German  language  and  literature,  in  music,  and  in  the 
fine  arts;  no  court  in  Europe  had  been  so  courteous  to 
Americans  properly  introduced,  and  in  various  ways  the 
sovereigns  had  personally  shown  their  good  feeling  to- 
ward our  countrymen. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in- 
gtructed  me  to  present  an  autograph  letter  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  President  to  the  King,  and  on  the  20th  of 
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April  I  proceeded  to  Dresden,  with  the  embassy  secreta- 
ries and  attaches,  for  this  purpose.  About  midnight  be- 
tween the  20th  and  21st  there  came  a  loud  and  persistent 
knocking  at  my  door  in  the  hotel,  and  there  soon  entered 
a  telegraph  messenger  with  an  enormously  long  de- 
spatch in  cipher*  Hardly  had  I  set  the  secretaries  at  work 
upon  it  than  other  telegrams  begiin  to  come,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  night  was  given  to  deciphering  them. 
They  announced  the  declaration  of  war  and  instructed  me 
to  convey  to  the  various  parties  interested  the  usual  no- 
tices regarding  war  measures:  blockade,  prohibitions,  ex- 
emptions, regulations,  and  the  like. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  court  carriages  hav- 
ing taken  us  over  to  the  palace,  we  were  going  up  the 
grand  staircase  in  full  force  when  who  should  appear  at 
the  top,  on  his  way  down,  but  the  Spanish  ambassador 
with  his  suite!  Both  of  us  were,  of  course,  embarrassed. 
No  doubt  he  felt,  as  I  did,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  just  then  to  meet  the  representative  of  any  other 
power  than  of  that  with  which  war  had  just  been  declared ; 
but  I  put  out  my  hand  and  addressed  him,  if  not  so  cor- 
dially as  usual,  at  least  in  a  kindly  way;  he  reciprocated 
the  greeting,  and  our  embarrassment  was  at  least  lessened. 
Of  course,  during  the  continuation  of  the  war,  our  relations 
lacked  their  former  cordiality,  but  we  remained  personally 
friendly. 

In  my  brief  speech  on  delivering  President  McKinley's 
letter  I  tendered  to  the  King  and  Queen  the  President's 
congratulations,  with  thanks  for  the  courtesies  which  had 
been  shown  to  my  countrymen.  This  was  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  had  discharged  this  latter  duty,  for, 
at  a  formal  presentation  to  these  sovereigns  some  time 
before,  I  had  taken  pains  to  show  that  we  were  not  un- 
mindful of  their  kindness  to  our  compatriots.  The  fes- 
tivities which  followed  were  interesting.  There  were  din* 
ners  with  high  state  ofiBcials,  gala  opera,  and  historical 
representations,  given  by  the  city  of  Dresden,  of  a  very 
beautiful  character.     On  these  occasions  I  met  various 
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eminent  personages,  among  others  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  his  prime  minister,  Count  Goluchowsky,  both 
of  whom  discussed  current  international  topics  with  clear- 
ness and  force ;  and  I  also  had  rather  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  the  papal  nuncio  at  Munich,  more  recently 
in  Paris,  Lorenzelli,  with  reference  to  various  measures 
looking  to  the  possible  abridgment  of  the  war. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  festivities  came  a  great  review^ 
and  a  sight  somewhat  rare.  To  greet  the  King  there  were 
present  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  various  minor  German  sovereigns,  each  of  whom 
had  in  the  Saxon  army  a  regiment  nominally  his  own,  and 
led  it  past  the  Saxon  monarch,  saluting  him  as  he  re- 
viewed it.  The  two  Emperors  certainly  discharged  this 
duty  in  a  very  handsome,  chivalric  sort  of  way.  In  the 
evening  came  a  great  dinner  at  the  palace,  at  which  the 
King  and  Queen  presided.  The  only  speech  on  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  congratulation  made  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  it  was  very  creditable  to  him,  being  to 
all  appearance  extemporaneous,  yet  well  worded,  quiet, 
dignified,  and  manly.  The  ceremonies  closed  on  Sunday 
with  a  grand  '*  Te  Deum'  *  at  the  palace  church,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  majesties,— the  joy  expressed  by  the  music 
being  duly  accentuated  by  cannon  outside, 

I  may  say,  before  closing  this  subject,  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's famous  letter  to  Governor  Langdon,  describing 
royal  personages  as  he  knew  them  while  minister  to 
France  before  the  French  Revolution,  no  longer  applies- 
The  events  which  followed  the  Revolution  taught  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  that  they  could  no  longer  indulge 
in  the  good  old  Bourbon,  Hapsburg,  and  Braganza  idle- 
ness and  stupidity,  Jlodem  European  sovereigns,  almost 
without  exception,  work  for  their  living,  and  work  hard. 
Few  business  men  go  through  a  more  severe  training,  or 
a  longer  and  harder  day  of  steady  work,  than  do  most 
of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  Europe,  This  fact 
especially  struck  me  on  my  presentation,  about  this  time, 
to  one  of  the  best  of  the  minor  monarchs,  the  King  of 
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Wurtemberg.  I  found  him  a  hearty,  strong,  active-minded 
man— the  sort  of  man  whom  we  in  America  would  call 
'* level-headed''  and  '*a  worker."  Learning  that  I  had 
once  passed  a  winter  in  Stuttgart,  he  detained  me  long 
with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  the  city  since  my  visit,  and  showed 
public  spirit  of  a  sort  very  different  from  that  which 
animated  the  minor  potentates  of  Germany  in  the  last 
century.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  who,  in  a  long  conversation,  impressed  me  as  a 
gentleman  of  large  and  just  views,  understanding  the 
problems  of  his  time  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
best  men  and  movements. 

Republican  as  I  am,  this  acknowledgment  must  be  made. 
The  historical  lessons  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  the  pressure  of  democracy,  are  obliging 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties 
wisely  and  to  discharge  them  intelligently.  But  this  is 
true  only  of  certain  ruling  houses.  There  seems  to  be  a 
** survival  of  the  fittest.''  At  various  periods  in  my  life 
I  have  also  had  occasion  to  observe  with  some  care  vari- 
ous pretenders  to  European  thrones,  among  them  the  hus- 
band of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain ;  Prince  Napoleon  Victor, 
the  heir  to  the  Napoleonic  throne;  the  Duke  of  Orleans; 
Don  Carlos,  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons ; 
with  sundry  others;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  per- 
sons more  utterly  unfit  or  futile. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  Germany  during  our  war  with 
Spain,  while  the  press,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  was 
anything  but  friendly,  and  while  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  hostile  to  us  on  account  of  the  natural  sym- 
pathy with  a  small  power  battling  against  a  larger  one, 
the  course  of  the  Imperial  Government,  especially  of  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Count  von  Biilow  and  Baron  von 
Richthofen,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Indeed,  they 
went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  almost  to  alarm  us.  The 
American  consul  at  Hamburg  having  notified  me  by  tele- 
phone that  a  Spanish  vessel,  supposed  to  be  loaded  with 
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arms  for  use  against  us  in  Cuba,  was  about  to  leave  that 
port,  I  hastened  to  the  Foreign  OflBce  and  urged  that 
vigorous  steps  he  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  vessel, 
which  in  the  meantime  had  left  Hamburg,  was  overhauled 
and  searched  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  Geiinan  Gov- 
ernment might  easily  have  pleaded,  in  answer  to  my  re- 
quest, that  the  American  Government  had  generally  shown 
itself  opposed  to  any  such  interference  with  the  shipments 
of  small  arms  to  belligerents,  and  had  contended  that  it 
was  not  obliged  to  search  vessels  to  find  such  contraband 
of  war,  but  that  this  duty  was  incumbent  upon  the  bel- 
ligerent  nation  concerned.  This  evidence  of  the  fairness 
of  Germany  I  took  pains  to  make  known,  and  in  my  ad- 
dress at  the  American  celebration  in  Leipsic  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  declared  my  belief  that  the  hostility  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  press  at  large  was  only  temporary,  and 
that  the  old  good  relations  would  he  restored.  Knowing 
that  my  speech  would  be  widely  quoted  in  the  German 
press,  I  took  even  more  pains  to  show  the  reasons  why 
we  could  bide  our  time  and  trust  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  German  people.  Of  one  thing  I  then  and  always  re- 
minded my  hearers— namely,  that  during  our  Civil  War, 
when  our  national  existence  was  trembling  In  the  balance 
and  our  foreign  friends  were  few,  the  German  press  and 
people  were  steadily  on  our  side. 

The  occasion  was  indeed  a  peculiar  one<  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Fourth,  when  we  had  all  assembled,  bad  news 
came.  Certain  German  presses  had  been  very  promjit  to 
patch  together  all  sorts  of  accounts  of  American  defeats, 
and  to  present  them  in  the  most  unpleasant  way  possible ; 
hut  while  we  were  seated  at  table  in  the  evening  came 
a  despatch  announcing  the  annihilation  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Cuban  waters,  and  this  put  us  all  in  good  humor. 
One  circumstance  may  sen^e  to  show  the  bitterness  at 
heart  among  Americans  at  this  period.  On  entering  the 
dining-hall  with  our  consul,  I  noticed  two  things:  first, 
that  the  hall  was  profusely  decorated  in  a  way  I  had  never 
seen  before  and  had  never  expected  to  see— namely,  by 
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intertwined  American  and  British  flags ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  was  not  a  German  flag  in  the  room.  I  immediately 
sent  for  the  proprietor  and  told  him  that  I  would  not 
sit  down  to  dinner  until  a  German  flag  was  brought  in. 
He  at  first  thought  it  impossible  to  supply  the  want,  but, 
on  my  insisting,  a  large  flag  was  at  last  found.  This 
was  speedily  given  a  place  of  honor  among  the  interior 
decorations  of  our  hall,  and  all  then  went  on  satisfactorily. 

As  the  war  with  Spain  progressed,  various  causes  of 
difficulty  arose  between  Germany  and  the  United  States; 
but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  Gterman  Government  con- 
tinued to  act  toward  us  with  justice.  The  sensational 
press,  indeed,  continued  its  work  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. On  our  side  it  took  pains  to  secure  and  publish 
stories  of  insults  by  the  German  Admiral  Diederichs  to  the 
American  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  develop  various  legends 
regarding  these  two  commanders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  of  the  two  admirals,  when  their  relations  first  began 
in  Manila,  was  doubtless  rather  stiff  and  on  his  guard 
against  the  other;  but  these  feelings  soon  yielded  to  dif- 
ferent sentiments. 

The  foolish  utterances  of  various  individuals,  spread 
by  sundry  American  papers,  were  heartily  echoed  in  the 
Gterman  press,  the  most  noted  among  these  being  an  al- 
leged after-dinner  speech  by  an  American  officer  at  a 
New  York  club,  and  a  Congressional  speech  in  which  the 
person  who  made  it  declared  that  *Hhe  United  States, 
having  whipped  Spain,  ought  now  to  whip  Germany.'* 
Still,  the  thinking  men  intrusted  with  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  labored  on,  though  at  times  there  must 
have  recurred  to  us  a  sense  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
Schiller's  words,  '^ Against  stupidity  even  the  gods  fight 
in  vain.'' 

Of  course  the  task  of  the  embassy  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad  was  especially  increased  in  those  times 
of  commotion.  At  such  periods  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  American  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  can  get 
into  trouble  seems  infinite;  and  here,  too,  even  from  the 
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first  moment  of  my  arrival  in  Berlin  as  ambassador,  I 
saw  evidences  of  the  same  evil  which  had  struck  me  dur- 
ing my  previous  missions  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg— 
namely,  the  constant  and  ingenious  efforts  to  prostitute 
American  citizenship.  Among  the  manifold  duties  of  an 
ambassador  is  the  granting  of  i)assports.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  ask  for  them  are  entitled  to  them; 
but  there  are  always  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who,  ha^dng  left  Euroi>e  just  in  time  to  escape  military 
sei-vice,  have  stayed  in  America  just  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire American  citizenship,  and  then,  having  returned 
to  their  native  country,  seek  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
both  countries  while  discharging  the  duties  of  neither. 
Even  worse  were  the  cases  of  the  descendants  of  such  so- 
cvallcd  Americans,  most  of  them  bom  in  Europe  and  not 
able  even  to  speak  the  English  language ;  worst  of  all  were 
the  cases  of  sundry  Russians— sometimes  stigmatized  as 
**  predatory  Hebrews"— who,  having  left  Russia  and  gone 
to  America,  had  stayed  just  long  enough  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship, and  then  returned  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany,  as  near  the  Russian  frontier  as  possible. 
These  were  naturally  regarded  as  fraudulent  interlopers 
by  both  the  German  and  Russian  authorities,  and  much 
trouble  resulted.  Some  of  them  led  a  life  hardly  out- 
side the  limits  of  criminality;  but  they  never  hesitated  on 
this  aecoimt  to  insist  on  their  claims  to  American  pro- 
tection. When  they  were  reminded  that  American  citi- 
zenship was  conferred  upon  them,  not  that  they  might 
shirk  its  duties  and  misuse  its  advantages  in  the  land  of 
their  birth,  but  that  they  might  enjoy  it  and  discharge 
its  duties  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  they  scouted  the 
idea  and  insisted  on  their  right,  as  American  citizens,  to 
live  where  they  pleased.  Their  communications  to  the 
embassy  were,  almost  without  exception,  in  German, 
Russian,  or  Polish ;  very  few  of  them  wrote  or  even  sj^oke 
English,  and  very  many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor 
write  in  any  language.  For  the  hard-working  immigrant, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  comes  to  our  country  and 
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casts  in  his  lot  with  us,  to  take  his  share  not  only  of  privi- 
lege but  of  duty»  I  have  the  fullest  respect  and  sympathy, 
and  have  always  been  glad  to  intervene  in  his  favor;  but 
intervention  in  behalf  of  those  fraudulent  pretenders  I 
always  felt  to  be  a  galling  burden. 

Fortunately  the  rules  of  the  State  Department  have 
been  of  late  years  strengthened  to  meet  this  evil,  and  it 
has  finally  become  our  practice  to  inform  such  people 
that  if  they  return  to  America  they  can  receive  a  passport 
for  that  purpose;  but  that  unless  they  show  a  clear  inten- 
tion of  returning,  they  cannot.  Very  many  of  them  persist 
in  their  applications  in  spite  of  this,  and  one  case  became 
famous  both  at  the  State  Department  and  at  the  embassy. 
Three  Russians  of  the  class  referred  to  had  emigrated 
with  their  families  to  America,  and,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, stayed  just  long  enough  to  acquire  citizenship,  and 
had  then  returned  to  Germany.  One  of  them  committed  a 
crime  and  disappeared ;  the  other  two  went  to  the  extreme 
eastern  frontier  of  Prussia  and  settled  there.  Again  and 
again  the  Prussian  Government  notified  us  that  under 
the  right  exercised  by  every  nation,  and  especially  by  our 
own,  these  '* undesirable  intruders- '  must  leave  Prussian 
territory  or  be  expelled.  Finally  we  discovered  at  the 
embassy  that  a  secret  arrangement  had  been  made  be- 
tween Gennany  and  Russia  which  obliged  each  to  return 
the  undesirable  emigrants  of  the  other-  This  seemed  to 
put  the  two  families  in  great  danger  of  being  returned 
to  Russia;  iind,  sooner  than  risk  a  new  international 
trouble,  a  proposal  was  made  to  them,  through  the  em- 
bassy*  to  pay  their  expenses  back  to  America;  but  they 
utterly  refused  to  leave,  and  continued  to  burrow  in  the 
wretched  suburbs  of  one  of  the  German  cities  nearest 
the  Russian  border.  Reams  of  correspondence  ensued— 
all  to  no  purpose;  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  in- 
fluence them  — all  in  vain:  they  persisted  in  living  just  as 
near  Russia  as  possible,  and  in  calling  themselves  Ameri- 
can, though  not  one  of  them  spoke  English. 

From  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  own  country  attacks 
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against  the  various  American  embassies  and  legations 
abroad  for  not  protecting  such  American  citizens,  and  a 
very  common  feature  of  these  articles  was  an  unfavorable 
comparison  between  the  United  States  and  England:  it 
being  claimed  that  Great  Britain  protects  her  citizens 
everywhere,  while  the  United  States  does  not.  This  state- 
ment is  most  misleading.  Great  Britain,  while  she  is  re- 
nowned for  protecting  her  subjects  throughout  the  world, 
—bringing  the  resources  of  her  fleet,  if  need  be,  to  aid 
them,— makes  an  exception  as  regards  her  adopted  citizens 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  person  who,  having  been 
naturalized  in  Great  Britain,  goes  back  to  the  country  of 
his  birth,  does  so  at  his  or  her  own  risk.  The  British 
Government  considers  itself,  under  such  circumstances, 
entirely  absolved  from  the  duty  of  giving  protection.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  United  States  goes  much  further 
in  protecting  adopted  citizens  than  does  any  other  coun- 
try, and  it  is  only  rank  demagogism  which  can  find  fault 
because  some  of  our  thinking  statesmen  do  not  wish  to 
see  American  citizenship  prostituted  by  i>erson8  utterly 
unfit  to  receive  it,  who  frequently  use  it  fraudulently,  and 
who,  as  many  cases  prove,  are  quite  ready  to  renounce  it 
and  take  up  their  old  allegiance  if  they  can  gain  advantage 
thereby. 

Another  general  duty  of  the  embassy  was  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  large  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  came  over  as  students.  This  duty  was  especially 
pleasing  to  me  now,  as  it  bad  been  during  my  life  as 
minister  in  Berlin  twenty  years  before.  At  that  time  wo- 
men were  not  admitted  to  the  universities ;  but  now  large 
numbers  were  in  attendance.  The  university  author- 
ities showed  themselves  very  courteous,  and,  when  there 
was  any  doubt  as  to  the  standing  of  the  institution  from 
which  a  candidate  for  admission  came,  allowed  me  to  pass 
upon  the  question  and  accepted  my  certificate.  Almost 
without  exception,  I  found  these  candidates  excellent ;  but 
there  were  some  exceptions.  The  applicants  were  usually 
persons  who  had  been  graduated  from  some  one  of  our 
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own  institutions ;  hot,  from  time  to  time,  persons  who  had 
merely  passed  a  freshman  year  in  some  little  American 
college  came  abroad,  anxious  to  secure  the  glory  of  going 
at  once  into  a  German  university.  Certificates  for  such 
candidates  I  declined  to  sign.  To  do  so  would  have  been 
an  abuse  sure  to  lead  the  German  authorities  finally  to 
reject  the  great  mass  of  American  students :  far  better  for 
applicants  to  secure  the  best  advantages  possible  in  their 
own  country,  and  then  to  supplement  their  study  at  home 
by  proi^er  work  abroad. 

In  sketches  of  my  former  mission  to  Berlin  I  have  men* 
tioned  various  applications,  some  of  them  psychological 
curiosities;  these  I  found  continuing,  tliough  with  varia- 
tions. Some  compatriots  expected  me  to  forward  to  the 
Emperor  begging  letters,  or  letters  suggesting  to  him  new 
ideas,  unaware  that  myriads  of  such  letters  are  constantly 
sent  which  never  reach  him,  and  which  even  his  secre- 
taries never  think  of  reading.  Others  sent  books,  not 
knowing  the  rule  prevailing  among  crowned  heads,  never 
to  accept  a  published  bookj  and  not  realizing  that  if 
this  rule  were  broken,  not  one  book  in  a  thousand  would 
get  beyond  the  office  of  his  general  secretary.  Others  sent 
medicine  which  they  wished  him  to  recommend;  and  one 
gentleman  was  very  persistent  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
his  Majesty 's  decision  on  a  wager. 

Then  there  were  singers  or  performers  on  wind  or 
string  instruments  wishing  to  sing  or  play  before  him, 
sculptors  and  painters  wishing  him  to  visit  their  studios, 
and  writers  of  music  wishing  him  to  order  their  composi- 
tions to  be  brought  out  at  the  Royal  Opera. 

All  these  requests  culminated  in  two,  wherein  the  gen- 
tle reader  will  see  a  mixture  of  comic  and  pathetic.  The 
first  was  from  a  person  (not  an  American)  who  wished 
my  good  offices  in  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  commission 
for  a  brilliant  marriage,— she  having  in  reserve,  as  she 
assured  me,  a  real  Italian  duke  whom,  for  a  consideration, 
she  would  secure  for  an  American  heiress.  The  other, 
which  was  from  an  eminently  respectable  source,  urged 
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me  to  induce  the  imperial  aBthorities  to  station  in  the 
United  States  a  young  German  oflScer  with  whom  an  Ameri- 
can young  lady  had  fallen  in  love.  And  these  proposals 
I  was  expected  to  furtlier,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rules  for  American  representatives  abroad  forbid  all 
special  pleading  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  individual  in- 
terests or  enterprises,  without  special  instructions  from 
the  State  Department  Discouraging  was  it  to  find  that 
in  spite  of  the  elaborate  statement  prepared  by  me  dur- 
ing my  former  residence,  which  had  been  freely  circulated 
during  twenty  years,  there  were  still  the  usual  number 
of  people  persuaded  that  enormous  fortunes  were  await- 
ing them  somewhere  in  Germany. 

One  application,  from  a  truly  disinterested  man,  was 
grounded  in  nobler  motives.  This  was  an  effort  made 
by  an  eminent  Polish  scholar  and  patriot  to  wrest  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  political  purposes.  He  had  been  an 
instructor  at  various  Russian  and  German  universities, 
had  shown  in  some  of  his  books  extraordinary  ability,  had 
gained  the  friendship  of  several  eminent  scholars  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  was  finally  settled  at 
one  of  the  most  infiuential  seats  of  learning  in  Austrian 
Poland.  He  was  a  most  attractive  man,  wide  in  his  know- 
ledge, charming  in  his  manner;  but  not  of  this  world. 
Having  drawn  crowds  to  his  university  lectures,  he  sud- 
denly attacked  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  who,  more  than 
any  other,  had  befriended  his  compatriots;  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  flee  from  his  post  j  and  now  came  to  Berlin, 
proposing  seriously  that  I  should  at  once  make  him 
an  American  citizen,  and  thus,  as  he  supposed,  enable 
him  to  go  back  to  his  university  and,  in  revolutionary 
speeches,  bid  defiance  to  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Germany. 
Great  was  his  disappointment  when  he  learned  that,  in 
order  to  acquire  citizenship,  he  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  the  United  States  and  remain  there  five  years.  As  he 
was  trying  to  nerve  himself  for  this  sacrifice,  I  presented 
some  serious  considerations  to  him.  Knowing  him  to 
be  a  man  of  honor,  I  asked  him  how  he  could  reconcile 
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it  with  his  sense  of  veracity  to  assume  the  rights  of 
Atoerican  citizenship  with  no  intention  to  discharge  its 
duties.  This  somewhat  startled  him.  Then,  from  a  more 
immediately  practical  point  of  view,  I  showed  that,  even 
if  he  acquired  American  citizenship,  and  could  reconcile 
his  conscience  to  break  the  virtual  pledge  he  had  made 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  government  of  Austria,  and, 
indeed,  all  other  governments,  would  still  have  a  full  right, 
under  the  simplest  principles  of  international  law,  to  for- 
bid his  entrance  into  their  territories,  or  to  turn  him  out 
after  he  had  entered,— the  right  of  expelling  undesirable 
emigrants  being  constantly  exercised,  even  by  the  United 
States.  This  amazed  him.  He  had  absolutely  persuaded 
himself  that  I  could,  by  some  sleight  of  hand,  transform 
him  into  an  American  citizen ;  that  he  could  then  at  once 
begin  attempts  to  reestablish  the  fine  old  Polish  anarchy 
in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany ;  and  that  no  one  of  these 
nations  would  dare  interfere  with  him.  It  was  absurd 
but  pathetic.  My  advice  to  him  was  to  go  back  to  his 
lecture-room  and  labor  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Poles,  in  the  hope  that  Poland 
might  do  what  Scotland  had  done— rise  by  sound  mental 
and  moral  training  from  the  condition  of  a  conquered  and 
even  oppressed  part  of  a  great  empire  to  a  controlling 
position  in  it.  This  advice  was,  of  course,  in  vain,  and 
he  is  now  building  air^castles  amid  the  fogs  of  London, 

In  my  life  at  Berlin  as  ambassador  there  was  a  tinge 
of  sadness.  Great  changes  liad  taken  place  since  my  stu- 
dent days  in  that  city,  and  even  since  my  later  stay  as  min- 
ister. A  new  race  of  men  had  come  upon  the  stage  in 
public  affairs,  in  the  university,  and  in  literary  circles. 
Gone  was  the  old  Emperor  William,  gone  also  was  the 
Emi>eror  Frederick,  and  Bismarck  and  Moltke  and  a  host 
of  others  who  had  given  dignity  and  interest  to  the  great 
assemblages  at  the  capital.  Gone,  too,  from  the  univer- 
sity were  Lepsius,  Helraholtz»  Curtius,  Hoffmann,  Gneist, 
Du  Bois-Reymond,  and  Treitsehke,  all  of  whom,  in  the 
old  days,  had  been  my  guests  and  friends.    The  main  ex- 
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ceptions  seemed  to  be  in  the  art  world.  The  number  of 
my  artist  friends  during  my  stay  as  minister  bad  been 
large,  and  every  one  of  tbem  was  living  when  I  returned  as 
ambassador;  the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  when  men 
distinguish  themselves  in  art  at  all,  they  do  so  at  an  earlier 
age  than  do  high  functionaries  of  state  and  professors  in 
the  universities.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  Adolf 
Menzel,  Ludwig  Knaus,  Carl  Becker,  Anton  von  Werner, 
and  Paul  Meyerheim,  though  grown  gray  in  their  beauti- 
ful ministry,  still  daily  at  work  in  their  studios. 

Three  only  of  my  friends  of  the  older  generation  in 
the  Berlin  faculty  remained ;  and  as  I  revise  these  lines 
the  world  is  laying  tributes  upon  the  grave  of  the  last  of 
them— Theodor  Mommsen.  With  him  my  relations  were 
80  peculiar  that  they  may  deserve  some  mention* 

During  my  earlier  stays  in  Berlin  he  had  always  seemed 
especially  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  regret  that  on  my  return  I  found  him  in  this 
respect  greatly  changed:  he  had  become  a  severe  critic  of 
nearly  everything  American;  his  earlier  expectations  had 
evidently  been  disappointed;  we  clearly  api^eared  to  him 
big,  braggart,  noisy,  false  to  our  principles,  unworthy  of 
our  opportunities.  These  feelings  of  his  became  even 
more  marked  as  the  Spanish-American  War  drew  on. 
Whenever  we  met,  and  most  often  at  a  charming  bouse 
which  both  of  us  frequented,  he  showed  himself  more 
and  more  bitter,  so  that  finally  our  paths  separated.  There 
comes  back  to  me  vividly  one  evening  when  I  sought  to 
turn  off  a  sharp  cororaent  of  his  upon  some  recent  Ameri- 
can news  by  saying:  *'You  must  give  a  young  nation  like 
ours  more  time.'*  On  this  he  exclaimed:  '*You  cannot 
plead  the  baby  act  any  longer.  More  timet  You  have 
had  time;  you  are  already  three  hundred  years  old!*' 
Ha\ing  sought  in  vain  to  impress  on  him  the  fact  that 
the  policy  of  our  country  is  determined  not  wholly  by 
the  older  elements  in  its  civilization,  but  very  largely  by 
newer  commonwealths  which  must  require  time  to  de- 
velop a  policy  satisfactory  to  sedate  judges,  he  burst  into 
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a  tirade  from  which  I  took  refuge  in  a  totally  different 

diseussion. 

Some  days  later  came  another  evidence  of  his  feeling. 
Meeting  an  eminent  leader  in  political,  and  especially  in 
journalistic,  circles,  I  was  shown  the  corrected  proof- 
sheets  of  an  "interview- '  on  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  toward  Spain,  given  by  Mommsen.  It  was  even 
more  acrid  than  his  previous  utterances,  and  exhibited 
sharply  and  at  great  length  our  alleged  sins  and  short- 
comings. Certainly  a  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  not  bound  to  make  supplication,  in  such  a  matter, 
even  to  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  leader  of  thought,  and 
my  comment  was  simply  as  follows:  '*I  have  no  request 
to  make  in  the  premises— of  Mommsen  or  of  anybody. 
The  article  will  of  course  have  no  effect  on  the  war;  of 
that  there  can  be  but  one  result:  the  triumph  of  the  United 
States  and  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  the 
West  Indies;  but  may  there  not  be  some  considerations 
of  a  very  different  order  as  regards  Mommsen  himself! 
"VVhy  not  ask  him,  simply,  where  his  friends  are ;  his  read- 
ers, his  old  students,  his  disciples!  Why  not  ask  him 
whether  he  finds  fewer  clouds  over  the  policy  of  Spain 
than  over  that  of  the  United  States;  of  which  country, 
despite  all  its  faults,  he  has  most  hope;  and  for  which, 
in  his  heart,  he  has  the  greater  feeling  of  brotherhood!" 

How  far  this  answer  influenced  him  I  know  not,  but 
the  article  was  never  published;  and  thenceforth  there 
seemed  some  revival  of  the  older  kindly  feeling.  At  my 
own  table  and  elsewhere  he  more  than  once  became,  in  a 
measure,  like  the  Mommsen  of  old.  One  utterance  of  his 
amused  me  much*  My  wife  happening,  in  a  talk  with  him, 
to  speak  of  a  certain  personage  as  '^hardly  an  ideal  man," 
he  retorted:  '* Madam,  is  it  possible  that  yon  have  been 
married  some  years  and  still  believe  in  the  ideal  man!'* 

His  old  better  feeling  toward  America  came  out  espe- 
cially when  I  nest  called  upon  him  with  congratulations 
upon  his  hirthday— his  last,  alasl  But  heartiest  of  all 
was  he  during  the  dinner  given  at  my  departure.     My 
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speech  was  long,— over  an  hour,  — for  I  had  a  message  to 
deliver,  and  was  determined  to  give  it— a  message  which 
I  hoped  might  impress  upon  ray  great  audience  reasons 
for  a  friendly  judgment  of  my  country.  As  I  began, 
Mommsen  came  to  my  side— just  back  of  me,  his  hand  at 
his  ear,  listening  intently.  There  the  old  man  stood  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last,  and  on  my  conclusion  he  grasped 
me  heartily  with  both  hands— a  demonstration  rare  indeed 
with  him*    It  was  our  last  greeting  in  this  world. 

Would  that  there  were  space  to  dwell  upon  those  in  the 
present  generation  of  professors  who  honored  me  with 
their  friendship;  hut  one  is  especially  suggested  here, 
since  he  was  selected  to  make  a  farewell  address  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to— Adolf  Harnack,  At  various 
times  I  had  heard  him  discourse  profoundly  and  bril- 
liantly at  the  university,  but  came  to  know  him  best  at 
the  bicentenary  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  when  he  had  just 
added  to  the  long  list  of  his  publiahed  works  his  history  of 
the  academy,  in  four  quarto  volumes:  a  wonderful  work, 
whether  considered  from  an  historical,  psychological,  or 
philosophical  point  of  view.  His  address  on  that  occasion 
was  masterly,  and  his  conversation  at  various  social  func- 
tions instructive  and  pithy.  I  remember  in  one  of  them, 
esi:)ecially,  his  delineation  of  the  characteristics  and  ser- 
vices of  Leibnitz,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  it  was  perfection  in  that  kind  of  conversa- 
tion which  is  worthy  of  men  claiming  to  possess  immor- 
tal souls :  for  it  brought  out,  especially,  examples  of  Leib- 
nitz's amazing  forethought  as  to  European  policy,  which 
seemed  at  times  like  divinely  inspired  prophecies.  He 
also  gave  me  a  number  of  interesting  things  which  he  had 
noted  in  his  studies  of  Frederick  the  Great  Some  of  them 
I  had  found  already  in  my  own  reading,  but  one  of  them 
I  did  not  remeral}er,  and  it  was  both  comical  and  charac- 
teristic. A  rural  Protestant  pastor  sent  a  i>etition  to  the 
King  presenting  a  grievance  and  asking  redress.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  his  church  was  on  one  side  of  a  river 
in  Silesia,  and  that  a  younger  pastor,  whose  church  was 
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on  the  opposite  side,  was  drawing  all  his  parisliicRiers 
sway  from  him.  On  the  bock  of  the  petition  Frederick 
simply  wrote,  ^'Tell  him  to  go  and  preach  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river:  that  will  drire  his  people  hack  again.*' 
Hearing  Hamack  and  his  leading  oolleagnes  in  dis- 
course at  the  nniversity  or  academy,  or  in  private*  whe- 
ther in  their  loftier  or  li^iter  moods,  one  could  understand 
why  the  L^niversity  of  Berlin,  thouj^  one  of  the  youngest, 
in  ibis  foremost  among  the  universities  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLH 
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AN  interesting  event  of  this  period  was  the  appearance 
JTA^  in  Berlin  of  ex-President  and  Mrs.  Harrison.  The 
President  had  but  recently  finished  his  long  and  weari- 
some work  before  the  Venezuela  Arbitration  Tribunal 
at  PariSj  and  was  very  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  duty 
accomplished  and  liberty  obtained.  Marks  of  high  dis- 
tinction were  shown  them.  The  sovereigns  invited  them 
to  attend  the  festivities  at  Potsdam  in  honor  of  the  Queen 
and  Queen  Mother  of  Holland,  who  were  then  staying 
there,  and  treated  them  not  only  with  respect,  but  witli  eor- 
dialitj^  The  Emperor  conversed  long  with  the  President 
on  various  matters  of  public  interest:  on  noted  Americans 
whom  he  had  met,  on  the  growth  of  our  fleet,  on  recent 
events  in  our  history,  and  the  like,  characteristically  end- 
ing with  a  discussion  of  the  superb  music  which  we  had 
been  hearing;  and  at  the  supper  which  followed  insisted 
that  Mrs.  Harrison  should  sit  at  his  side,  the  Empress 
giving  a  similar  invitation  to  Mr*  Harrison.  At  a  later 
period  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  ex-President  bj^  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  at  which  a 
numbei  of  the  leading  personages  in  the  empire  were 
present;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  show  my  own  respect 
for  the  former  chief  magistrate  by  a  reception  which  was 
attended  by  about  two  hundred  of  our  American  colony, 
and  a  dinner  at  which  he  and  Mrs*  Harrison  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  leading  representative  Germans  in  various 
fields. 
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In  another  chapter  of  these  memoirs  I  have  spoken  of 
President  Harrison  as  of  cold  and,  at  times,  abrupt  man- 
ners; but  the  absence  of  these  characteristics  during  his 
stay  in  Berlin,  and  afterward  in  New  York,  made  it  dear 
to  me  that  the  cold  exterior  which  I  had  noted  in  him 
at  Washington,  especially  when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Lodge, 
and  sundry  others  of  us  urged  upon  him  an  extension 
of  the  classified  civil  service,  was  adopted  as  a  means  of 
preventing  encroachments  upon  the  time  necessary  for 
his  daily  duties.  He  now  appeared  in  a  very  different 
light,  his  discussion  of  men  and  events  showing  not  only 
earnest  thought  and  deep  penetration,  but  a  rich  vein  of 
humor ;  his  whole  bearing  being  simple,  kindly,  and  dig- 
nified. 

During  the  winter  of  1899-1900  came  an  addition  to 
my  experiences  of  what  American  representatives  abroad 
have  to  expect  under  our  present  happy-go-lucky  provi- 
sion for  the  diplomatic  service.  As  already  stated,  on 
arriving  in  Berlin,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any 
fitting  quarters,  but  at  last  secured  a  large  and  suitable 
apartment  in  an  excellent  part  of  the  city,  its  only  disad- 
vantage being  that  my  guests  had  to  plod  up  seventy-five 
steps  in  order  to  reach  it  Having  been  obliged  to  make 
large  outlays  for  suitable  fittings,  extensive  repairs,  and 
furniture  throughout,  I  found  that  more  than  the  entire 
salary  of  my  first  year  had  been  thus  sunk;  but  I  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I  had  at  least  obtained  a  residence 
good,  comfortable,  and  suitable.  To  be  sure,  it  was  infe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  ambassador,  but  I  had  fitted  it 
up  so  that  it  was  considered  creditable.  Suddenly,  about 
two  years  afterward,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
came  notice  from  the  proprietor  that  my  lease  was  void— 
that  he  had  sold  the  house,  and  that  I  must  leave  it;  so 
that  it  looked  as  if  the  American  Embassy  would,  at  an 
early  day,  be  turned  into  the  street.  This  was  trying 
indeed.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  social  season,  and 
interfered  greatly  with  my  duties  of  every  sort.  And 
there  cropped  out  a  feeling,  among  all  conversant  with  the 
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case,  which  I  cannot  say  was  conducive  to  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  give  laws  to  our  country. 

But,  happily,  I  had  insisted  on  inserting  in  the  lease 
a  clause  which  seemed  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
proprietor  could  turn  me  out  so  easily  and  speedily.  Un- 
der Gennan  law  it  was  a  very  precarious  reliance,  but 
on  this  I  took  my  stand,  and  at  last,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
kindness  of  my  colleague  who  succeeded  me  as  a  tenant, 
made  a  compromise  under  which  I  was  enabled  to  retain 
the  apartment  for  something  over  a  year  longer. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  an  American  who  has  a  proper 
feeling  regarding  the  position  of  his  country  abroad  to 
know  that  the  purchaser  of  the  entire  house— not  only  of 
the  floor  which  I  had  oc<?upied,  but  of  the  similar  apart- 
ment beneath,  as  well  as  that  on  the  ground  floor— was 
the  little  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  in  this  way  pro- 
vided for  its  minister,  secretaries,  and  others  connected 
with  its  legation  in  the  German  capital. 

On  the  theory  of  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, I  again  call  attention,  not  to  the  wrong  done  me  by 
this  American  policy,  or  rather  want  of  policy, --for  I 
knew  in  coming  w^hat  I  had  to  expect,— but  to  the  injury 
thus  done  to  the  proper  standing  of  our  country  before  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Again  I  insist  that,  in  its  own 
interest,  a  government  like  ours  ought,  in  every  capital 
where  it  is  represented,  to  possess  or  to  hold  on  long  lease 
a  house  or  apartment  suitable  to  its  representative  and 
creditable  to  itself* 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1900  came  an  event  of  some  his- 
torical interest.  On  the  19th  of  March  and  the  two  days 
following  w^as  celebrated  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Emperor,  as  well  as  the  Academy,  had  determined  to  make 
it  a  great  occasion,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  very 
brilliant  pageants.  These  tegan  by  a  solemn  reception 
of  the  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  my  duty  being  to  represent  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  and  my  colleagues  being 
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Professors  AVhite  and  Wolf  of  Harvard,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  scene 
was  very  striking,  all  the  delegates,  except  those  from 
America  and  Switzerland,  being  in  the  costumes  of  the 
organizations  they  rejjresented;  most  were  picturesque, 
and  some  had  a  verj^  median^al  ai>pearance;  those  from 
the  ancient  universities  of  Wiirzburg  and  Prague,  espe- 
cially, looking  as  if  they  had  just  stejiped  out  of  an  illumi- 
nated manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  time 
named  for  the  beginning  of  the  festival  the  Emperor  en- 
tered, announced  by  the  blare  of  trumpets,  preceded  by 
ministers  bearing  the  sword,  standard,  and  great  seal,  and 
by  generals  bearing  the  crown,  scepter,  and  orb.  He  was 
surrounded  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  kingdom  and  em- 
pire, and  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  there  came 
majestic  music  preluding  sundry  orations  and  lists  of 
honors  conferred  on  eminent  men  of  science  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  among  whom  I  was  glad  to  note  Professors 
Gibbs  of  Yale,  James  of  Harvard,  and  Rowland  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

The  Emperor's  speech  was  characteristic.  It  showed 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  matter ;  that  he  felt  a  just  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  German  science,  and  was  deter- 
mined that  no  efforts  of  his  should  be  wanting  to  increase 
and  extend  them.  After  the  close  of  the  function,  which 
was  made  in  the  same  stately  way  as  its  beginning,  my 
colleagues  drove  home  with  me,  and  one  of  them  said, 
**Well,  I  am  an  American  and  a  republican,  but  when  I 
am  in  a  monarchy  I  like  to  see  a  thing  of  this  kind  done 
in  the  most  magnificent  way  possible,  as  it  was  this  morn- 
ing/' A  day  or  two  afterward,  at  the  dinner  given  to 
the  ambassadors  by  the  Emperor,  I  told  hira  this  story. 
He  laughed  heartily,  and  then  said:  *'Your  friend  is  right: 
if  a  man  is  to  he  a  monarch,  let  him  be  a  monarch ;  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil  tried  to  be  something  else,  and  it  did 
not  turn  out  well." 

Impressive  in  a  different  way  were  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant upon  the  coming  of  age  of  the  German  crown 
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prince,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1900.  To  do  honor  to  the 
occasion,  the  Einperor  Franz  Josef  of  Austria-Hungary 
had  sent  word  that  he  would  be  present,  and  for  many 
days  the  whole  city  seemed  mainly  devoted  to  decorating 
its  buildings  and  streets  for  his  visit;  the  euhnina- 
tion  of  the  whole  being  at  the  Pariser  Platz,  in  front  of  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  where  a  triumphal  arch  and  otjelisks 
were  erected,  with  other  decorations,  patriotic  and  com- 
plimentary. On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  arrived,  and, 
entering  the  city  at  the  side  of  the  German  Emperor, 
each  in  the  proper  uniform  of  the  other,  he  was  received 
by  the  burgomaster  and  town  council  of  Berlin  with  a 
most  cordial  speech,  and  then,  passing  on  through  the 
Linden,  which  was  showily  decorated,  he  was  enthusias- 
tically greeted  everywhere.  No  doubt  this  greeting  was 
thoroughly  sincere,  since  all  good  Germans  look  upon 
Franz  Josef  as  their  truest  ally. 

Next  evening  there  was  a  '*gala"  performance  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  the  play  presented  being,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  Auber's  ''Bronze  Horse,"  which  is  a  farcical 
Chinese  fairy  tale  set  to  very  light  and  pleasing  music. 
The  stage  setting  was  gorgeous,  but  the  audience  was  still 
more  so,  delegates  from  all  the  greater  powers  of  the  world 
being  present,  including  the  heirs  to  the  British  and  Ital- 
ian thrones,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  scions  of  royalty.  One  feature  was 
comical.  Near  me  sat  His  Excellency  the  Chinese  min- 
ister, surrounded  by  his  secretaries  and  attaches,  all  ap- 
parently delighted;  and  on  my  asking  him,  through  his 
interpreter,  how  he  liked  it,  he  said,  '*Very  much;  this 
shows  the  Europeans  that  in  China  we  know  how  to  amuse 
ourselves.'*  Of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  rather  highly 
charged  caricature  of  Chinese  officialdom  he  seemed  either 
really  or  diplomatically  unconscious. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  Gennan  Emperor,  bringing  to  him  a  warm  message 
of  congratulation  from  President  McKinley;  and  when 
His  Majesty  had  replied  very  cordially,  he  introduced  me 
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to  the  crown  prince  standing  at  his  side,  to  whom  I  gave 
the  President's  best  wishes.  Then  came,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace,  an  impressive  religious  service,  the  address  by 
Dr.  Dryander  being  eloquent,  and  the  music,  by  the  cathe- 
dral choir  and,  at  times,  by  a  great  military  orchestra, 
both  far  above  us  in  the  dome,  beautiful.  At  its  close 
the  crown  prince  came  forward,  stood  before  the  altar, 
where  I  had  seen  his  parents  married  twenty  years 
before,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  quite  long, 
having  been  read  to  him  by  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  he 
repeated  it,  word  for  word,  and  made  his  solemn  pledge, 
lifting  one  hand  and  grasping  the  imperial  standard  with 
the  other.  Then,  after  receiving  affectionate  embraces 
from  his  father  and  mother,  he  was  cougratulated  by  the 
sovereigns  and  royal  personages.  The  ambassadors  and 
ministers  having  been  then  received  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  the  young  prince  came  along  the  line  and  spoke 
to  each  of  us  in  a  very  unaffected  and  manly  way.  He  was 
at  that  time  somewhat  taller  than  his  father,  with  an  in- 
telligent and  pleasant  face,  and  is  likely,  I  should  say, 
to  do  well  in  his  great  jjosition,  though  not  possessing, 
probably,  anything  like  his  father *s  varied  gifts  and 
graces. 

In  the  eveniog  came  a  dinner  in  the  White  Hall  of  the 
palace  to  several  hundred  guests,  including  the  Emperor 
of  Austria-Hungary,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  other  visit- 
ing personages,  with  the  heads  of  the  diplomatic  missions, 
and  the  leading  personages  of  the  empire;  and  near  the 
close  of  it  the  Emperor  William  arose  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  to  all  appearance  extemporaneous.  The 
answer  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  was  read  by 
him,  and  was  sensible  and  appropriate. 

That  this  visit  did  much  to  strengthen  the  ties  which 
bind  the  two  monarchies  was  shown  not  merely  by  hur- 
rahs in  the  streets  and  dithyrambic  utterances  in  the  news- 
papers, but  by  a  mass  of  other  testimony.  One  curious 
thing  was  the  great  care  everywhere  taken  in  the  decora- 
tions to  honor  the  crown  and  flag  of  Hungary  equally  with 
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that  of  Austria,  and  this,  as  was  shown  by  the  Hungarian 
jouroals,  had  an  excellent  effect  By  this  meeting,  no 
doubt,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  somewhat  strengthened,  and 
the  chances  for  continued  peace  increased,  at  least  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef.  As  to  what 
will  follow  his  death  all  is  dark.  His  successor  is  one 
of  the  least  suitable  of  men,— un prepossessing,  and  even 
forbidding,  in  every  respect.  Brought  up  by  the  Jesuits, 
he  is  distrusted  by  a  vast  mass  of  the  best  people  in  the 
empire,  Catholic  and  Protestant  A  devout  Catholic  they 
would  be  glad  to  take,  but  a  Jesuit  pupil  they  dread,  for 
they  know  too  well  what  such  have  brought  upon  the 
empire  hitherto,  and,  indeed,  upon  every  kingdom  which 
has  allowed  them  in  its  councils.  His  previous  career  has 
not  been  edifying,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
change  in  him.  The  Emperor  Franz  Josef  is  probably 
as  thoroughly  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  any  sovereign  in 
history  has  ever  been.  His  great  misfortunes— fearful 
defeats  in  the  wars  with  France  and  Germany,  the  sui- 
<»ide  of  his  only  son,  the  assassination  of  his  wife,  and 
family  troubles  in  more  recent  times— have  thrown  about 
him  an  atmosphere  of  romantic  sympathy;  while  love  for 
his  kindly  qualities  is  mingled  with  respect  for  his  plain 
common  sense.  During  his  stay  in  Berlin  I  met  him  a 
second  time.  At  ray  first  presentation  at  Dresden,  two 
years  before,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  extended 
conversation ;  but  he  now  spoke  quite  at  length  and  in  a 
manner  which  showed  him  to  be  observant  of  the  world's 
affairs  even  in  remote  regions.  He  discussed  the  recent 
increase  of  our  army,  the  progress  of  our  war  in  the 
Philipi)ines,  and  the  extension  of  American  enterprise  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  a  way  which  was  not  at  all 
perfunctory,  hut  evidently  the  result  of  large  informa- 
tion and  careful  observation.  His  empire,  which  is  a 
seething  caldron  of  hates,  racial,  religious,  political,  and 
local,  is  held  together  by  love  and  resi)ect  for  him;  but 
when  he  dies  this  personal  tie  which  unites  all  these  dif- 
ferent races,  parties,  and  localities  will  disappear,  and 
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in  place  of  it  will  come  the  man  who  by  force  of  untoward 
circumstances  is  to  be  his  successor,  and  this  is  anything 
but  a  pleasing  prospect  to  an  Austro-IIungarian,  or,  in- 
deed, to  any  thoughtful  observer  of  human  affairs. 

Interesting  to  me  at  this  period  wa^  a  visit  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  '*Kriegerverein"— German-Ainericans 
who  had  formerly  fought  in  the  war  between  Germany 
and  France,  who  had  since  become  American  citizens,  and 
who  were  now  revisiting  their  native  land.  They  were  a 
very  manly  lx>dy,  evidently  taking  pride  in  the  American 
flag  which  they  carried,  and  also  in  the  part  they  had 
played  in  Germany,  Replying  to  a  friendly  address  by 
their  commanding  officer,  I  took  up  some  current  Ameri- 
can fallacies  regarding  Germany  and  Germans,  encour- 
aged my  hearers  to  stand  firm  against  sensational  efforts 
to  make  trouble  between  the  two  countries,  urged  them 
to  keep  their  children  in  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  in  touch  with  German  civilization,  while  bring- 
ing them  up  as  thoroughly  loyal  Americans,  reminding 
them  that  every  American  who  is  interested  in  German 
history  or  literature  or  science  or  art  is  an  additional  link 
in  the  chain  which  binds  together  the  two  nations.  The 
speech  was  of  a  very  offliand  sort ;  but  it  seemed  to  strike 
deep  and  si>eed  far,  for  it  evoked  most  kindly  letters  of 
congratulation  and  thanks  from  various  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 

The  most  striking  episode  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during  these  years  was  the  revolution  in  China.  The  first 
event  which  startled  mankind  was  the  murder  of  Baron 
von  Ketteler,  the  German  minister  at  Peking,  a  man 
of  remarkable  abilities  and  accomplishments,  who  was 
thought  sure  to  rise  high  among  diplomatists,  and  who  had 
especially  attracted  American  friendships  by  his  mar- 
riage with  an  American  lady.  The  impression  created 
by  this  calamity  was  made  all  the  greater  by  the  fact  that^ 
in  the  ahsence  of  further  news  from  the  Chinese  capital, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  whole  diplomatic  corps, 
with    their    families,    might    be    murdered,      American 
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action  in  the  entanglemeDts  which  followed  was  prompt 
and  successful,  and  thinking  men  ever>T¥here  soon  saw 
it  to  be  so.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  1900,  being  about 
to  go  to  America  for  the  summer,  I  took  leave  of  Count 
von  Billow  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  on  coming  out,  met 
one  of  ray  colleagues,  who,  although  representing  one 
of  the  lesser  European  powers,  was  well  known  as  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  and  far-sighted.  He  said:  **I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  course  pursued  by  your  government  dur- 
ing this  fearful  Chinese  imbroglio.  Other  powers  have 
made  haste  to  jump  into  war;  your  admiral  at  Tientsin 
seems  the  only  one  who  has  kept  his  head ;  other  govern- 
ments have  treated  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
as  hostile,  and,  in  doing  so,  have  cut  themselves  off  from 
all  direct  influence  on  the  Peking  Government;  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  taken  an  opposite  course, 
has  considered  the  troubles  as,  prima  facie,  the  work  of 
insurrectionists,  has  insisted  on  claiming  friendship  with 
the  constituted  authorities  in  China^  and,  in  view  of  this 
friendship,  has  insisted  on  being  kept  in  communiciition 
with  its  representative  at  the  Chinese  capital,  the  result 
being  that  your  government  has  been  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate with  its  representative,  and  has  thereby  gained  the 
information  and  issued  the  orders  which  have  saved  the 
entire  diplomatic  corps,  as  well  as  the  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers  now  in  Peking.'* 

It  was  one  of  those  contemporary  testimonies  to  the 
skill  of  Mr*  McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay  which  indicate 
the  verdict  of  history. 

Our  later  policy  was  equally  sound.  It  was  to  prevent 
any  further  territorial  encroachments  on  China  by  foreign 
powers,  and  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  empire  on  equal 
terms  to  the  commerce  of  the  entire  world.  On  the  other 
handf  the  German  Government,  exasperated  by  the  mur- 
der of  its  minister  at  Peking,  was  at  first  inclined  to  go 
beyond  this,  and  a  speech  of  the  Emperor  to  his  troops 
as  they  were  leaving  Germany  for  the  seat  of  war  was 
hastily  construed  to  mean  that  they  were  to  carry  out 
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a  policy  of  extermination  and  eonfiscation.  Even  after 
the  first  natural  outburst  of  indignation  against  the  Chi- 
nese, it  looked  as  if  the  ultimatum  presented  by  the  powers 
would  include  demands  which  could  never  be  met,  and 
would  entangle  all  the  powers  in  a  long  and  tedious  war, 
leading,  perhai>s,  to  a  worise  catastrophe.  Quietly  but 
vigorously,  from  first  to  last,  the  American  policy  was 
urged  by  Mr,  Conger,  American  minister  at  Peking,  and 
by  other  representatives  of  our  government  abroad;  and 
it  was  a  happy  morning  for  nie  when,  after  efforts  many 
and  long  continued,  I  received  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
the  assurance  that  Germany  would  not  consider  the  earlier 
conditions  presented  by  the  powers  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment as  ^^irrevocable*"  My  constant  contention,  dur- 
ing inten^iews  at  the  Foreign  OflSce^  had  been  that  the 
United  States  desired  as  anxiously  to  see  the  main  mis- 
creants punished  as  did  any  other  nation,  but  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  demand,  upon  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  upon  generals  in  command  of  great  armies, 
extreme  iienalties  which  the  Chinese  Government  was 
not  strong  enough  to  inflict,  or  indemnities  which  it 
was  not  rich  enough  to  pay;  that  our  aim  was  not 
quixotic  but  practical,  and  that,  in  advocating  steadily 
the  ^'open  door"  policy,  we  were  laboring  quite  as  much 
for  all  other  powers  as  for  ourselves.  Of  course  we  were 
charged  in  various  quarters  with  cold-bloodedness,  and 
with  merely  seeking  to  promote  our  own  interest  in  trade; 
but  the  Japanese,  who  could  understand  tlie  question  bet- 
ter than  the  Western  powers,  steadily  adhered  to  our 
policy,  and  more  and  more,  in  its  main  lines,  it  proved 
to  be  correct 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1900,  came  the  celebration  of 
our  national  independence  at  Leipsic,  and  being  asked 
to  respond  to  the  first  regular  toast,  and,  having  at  my 
former  visit  dwelt  especially  upon  the  Presidency,  my 
theme  now  became  the  character  and  sennces  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  my  state- 
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ment  was  received  by  the  German  press  in  a  way  that 
showed  a  reaction  from  previous  injostice. 

During  August  and  September  preceding  the  political 
campaign  which  resulted  in  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection 
I  was  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  hottest  summer 
io  very  many  years^  and  certainly,  within  my  whole  ex- 
perience, there  had  been  no  torrid  heat  like  that  during 
my  visits  to  Washington,  Nearly  every  one  seemed  pros- 
trated by  it.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  I 
found  two  old  friends  unnerved  by  the  temperature,  one 
of  them  not  daring  to  risk  a  sunstroke  by  going  to  the 
train  which  would  take  him  to  his  home  in  Chicago. 
Retiring  to  one's  room  at  night,  even  in  the  best-situated 
hotels,  was  like  entering  an  oven.  The  leading  official  per- 
sons were  generally  absent,  and  those  who  remained 
seemed  hardly  capable  of  doing  business.  But  there  was 
one  exception.  Going  to  the  White  House  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  President,  I  found  him  the  one  man  in 
Washington  perfectly  cool,  serene,  and  unaffected  by  the 
burning  heat  or  by  the  pressure  of  public  affairs.  Al- 
though matters  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines, 
in  China,  and  in  the  political  campaign  then  going  on  must 
have  been  constantly  in  his  mind,  he  had  plenty  of  time, 
seemed  to  take  trouble  about  nothing,  and  kept  me  in  his 
office  for  a  full  hour,  discussing  calmly  the  various  phases 
of  the  situation  as  they  were  affected  by  matters  in  Ger- 
many* 

His  discussion  of  public  affairs  showed  the  same  quiet 
insight  and  strength  which  I  had  recognized  in  him  when 
we  first  met,  in  1884,  as  delegates  at  the  Chicago  National 
Convention.  One  thing  during  this  Washington  inter- 
view struck  me  especially :  I  asked  him  if  he  was  to  make 
any  addresses  during  the  campaign;  he  answered:  **No; 
several  of  my  friends  have  urged  me  to  do  so,  but  I  shall 
not.  I  intend  to  return  to  what  seems  to  me  the  better 
policy  of  the  earlier  Presidents:  the  American  people 
have  my  administration  before  them;  they  have  ample 
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itiaterial  for  judging  it,  and  with  them  I  shall  silently  leave 
the  whole  iiiatter,'*  He  said  this  in  a  perfectly  simple, 
quiet  way,  which  showed  that  he  meant  what  he  said-  At 
the  time  I  regretted  his  decision ;  but  it  soon  became  clear 
that  he  was  right. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1901  came  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Prussian  king- 
dom. Representatives  of  the  other  governments  of  the 
world  api^eared  at  court  in  full  force;  and,  under  instruc- 
tions  from  the  President,  I  tendered  his  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  monarch,  as  follows: 

Jfay  it  phase  Your  Majenty :  I  am  instructed  by  the  President 

to  present  his  hearty  coogratulations  on  this  two-hnndredth  anni- 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  aod,  with 
his  congratulations^  bis  best  wishes  for  Yotir  Majesty's  health 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  his  earnest  hopes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
Your  Majesty's  Kingdom  and  Empire. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  fully  authorized  to  present  similar 
congratulations  and  gfK>d  wishes  from  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  ties  between  the  two  nations,  instead  of 
being  weakened  by  time^  have  constantly  grown  stronger.  As 
regards  material  interests  they  are  bound  together  by  an  enor- 
mous commerce,  growing  greatly  every  year :  as  regards  deeper 
sentiments,  no  man  acquainted  with  American  History  forgete 
that  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  was  one  of  the  first  European 
powers  to  recognize  American  Independeace  j  and  that  it  was 
Frederick  the  Great  who  made  that  first  treaty, —  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  International  Law, —  the  only  fault  of  which  was 
that  the  world  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  appreciate  it. 
We  also  remember  that  Germany  was  the  only  foreign  country 
which  showed  decided  sympathy  for  us  during  our  Civil  War  — 
the  second  struggle  for  our  national  existence, 

I  also  feel  fully  authorizedj  in  view  of  Yonr  Majesty^  interest 
in  everything  that  ministers  to  the  highest  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  express  thanks  for  service  which  the  broad  pohcy  of 
Germany  has  rendered  the  United  States  in  throwing  open  to 
American  scholars  its  Universities,  its  Techeic^l  Schools,  its  Con- 
servatories of  Art,  its  Museums,  and  its  Libraries.  Every  Uni- 
versity and  advanced  school  of  learning  in  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been  our  main  foreign 
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teacher,  as  regards  the  higher  ranges  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  Your  Majesty,  that  while 
Great  Britain  is  jnstly  revered  by  us  as  our  mother  country, 
Germany  is  begitming  to  hold  to  us  a  similar  relation,  not  only 
as  the  fatherland  of  a  vast  number  of  American  citizens,  but  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  intellectual  culture  spread  by  our 
universities  and  schools  for  advanced  learning. 

Allow  me,  then,  sir,  to  renew  the  best  wishes  of  the  President 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  with  their  hopes  that  every 
blessing  may  attend  Your  Majesty,  the  House  of  HohenzoUem, 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the  German  Empire. 

The  Emperor  in  his  reply  spoke  very  cordially  of  the 
President's  special  telegram,  which  he  had  received  that 
morning,  and  then  gave  earnest  utterance  to  his  belief  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  three  great  peoples  of  Gter- 
manic  descent  will  stand  firmly  together  in  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  world. 

Tlie  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Palace  Chapel,  with 
magnificent  music ;  the  banquet,  which  included  pertinent 
speeches  from  the  monarchs;  and  the  gala  representa- 
tion at  the  opera  all  passed  off  well :  but,  perhaps,  that 
which  will  dwell  longest  in  my  memory  took  place  at  the 
last  The  performance  consisted  of  two  pieces:  one  a 
poem  glorifying  Prussia,  recited  with  music;  the  other  a 
play,  in  four  acts,  with  long,  musical  interludes,  deifying 
the  great  Elector  and  the  house  of  Hohenzollem.  Though 
splendid  in  scenic  setting  and  brilliant  in  presentation, 
it  was  very  long,  and  the  ambassadors^  box  was  crowded 
and  hot*  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  French  ambassa- 
dor,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  one  of  the  most  suave, 
courteous,  and  placid  of  men,  quietly  said  to  me,  with 
inimitable  gravity,  '*What  a  bore  this  must  be  to  those 
who  understand  German!  {Cofnme  qu  doit  etre  en- 
nut/eux  a  ceux  qui  comprennent  VAllemand!)  '*  This  sud- 
den revelation  of  a  lower  depth  of  boredom— from  one 
who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  play— was  wor- 
thy of  his  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Saint- Simon  and  Dan- 
geau. 

During  the  following  summer  two  great  sorrows  befell 
n.-i3 
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me  and  mine,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  here  chronicled 
save  that  in  this,  as  in  previous  trials,  I  took  refuge  in 
work  which  seemed  to  be  worthy.  The  diplomatic  service 
in  summer  is  not  usually  exacting,  especially  when  one 
has,  as  I  had,  thoroughly  loyal  and  judicious  embassy  sec- 
retaries. As  in  a  former  bereavement  I  had  turned  to 
a  study  of  the  character  and  services  of  John  of  Portugal 
and  his  great  successors  in  the  age  of  discovery,  so  now 
I  turned  to  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  and  the  good  fight  he  fought 
for  Venice  and  humanity.  To  ray  large  collection  of 
books  on  the  subject,  made  mainly  in  Italy,  I  added 
much  from  the  old  book-shops  of  Germany,  and  with 
these  revised  my  Venetian  studies.  An  old  dream  of 
mine  had  been  to  bring  out  a  small  book  on  Fra  Paolo : 
BOW  I  sought,  more  modestly,  to  prepare  an  essay.*  The 
work  was  good  for  me.  Contemplation  of  that  noblest  of 
the  three  great  Italians  between  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Italy  did  something  to  lift  me  above  sor- 
row; reading  his  words,  uttered  so  calmly  in  all  the 
storm  and  stress  of  his  time,  soothed  me.  Viewed  from 
my  work-table  on  the  island  of  Riigen,  the  world  becmne 
less  dark  as  I  thought  upon  this  hero  of  three  centuries 
ago. 

Then  came  the  death  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Even 
during  her  tragic  struggle  with  Bismarck,  and  the  unpop- 
ularity which  beset  her  during  my  former  oflBcial  term  at 
Berlin,  she  had  been  kind  to  me  and  mine.  At  my  presen- 
tation to  her  in  those  days,  at  Potsdam,  when  she  stood  by 
the  side  of  her  husband,  afterward  the  most  beloved  of 
emperors  since  Marcus  Aurelius,  she  evidently  exerted 
herself  to  make  the  interview  pleasant  to  me.  She  talked 
of  American  art  and  the  Colorado  pictures  of  Moran, 
which  she  had  seen  and  admired;  of  German  art  and  the 
Madonna  painted  by  Knaus  for  the  Russian  Empress, 
which  Miss  Wolfe  had  given  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
at  New  York ;  and  in  reply  to  my  congratulations  upon  a 

I  This  essay  lias  einee  been  pnbliiihed  in  the  '*  Atlantic  Manthly  " 
of  J&auarj  and  Febmaryi  1904, 
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receot  successful  public  speech  of  her  eldest  son,  a  student 
at  Bonn,  she  had  dwelt^  in  a  motherly  way,  upon  the  diffi- 
culties which  environ  a  future  sovereign  at  a  great  univer- 
sity. In  more  recent  days,  and  especially  during  the  years 
before  her  death,  she  had  been,  at  her  table  in  Berlin  and 
at  her  castle  of  Kronberg,  especially  courteous.  There 
comes  back  to  me  pleasantly  a  kindly  retort  of  hers.  I  had 
spoken  to  her  of  a  portrait  of  George  III  which  had  in- 
terested me  at  the  old  castle  of  Homburg  nearly  forty  years 
before.  It  had  been  sent  to  his  daughter^  the  Landgravine 
of  Hesse- Homburg,  who  had  evidently  wished  to  see  her 
father's  face  as  it  had  really  become;  for  it  represented  the 
King,  not  in  the  goldlaced  uniform,  not  in  the  trim  wig, 
not  in  the  jauntily  tied  queue  of  bis  official  portraits  and 
statues,  but  as  he  was :  in  confinement,  wretched  and  de* 
mented  j  in  a  slouching  gown,  with  a  face  sad  beyond  ex- 
pression; his  long,  white  hair  falling  about  it  and  over  it; 
of  all  portraits  in  the  world,  save  that,  at  Florence,  of 
Charles  V  in  his  old  age,  the  saddest  So,  the  conversa- 
tion drifting  upon  George  m  and  upon  liie  old  feeling  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  now  so  happily 
changed,  I  hapijened  to  say,  *  ^  It  is  a  remembrance  of  mine, 
now  hard  to  realize,  that  I  was  brought  up  to  abhor  the 
memory  of  George  III, "  At  this  she  smiled  and  answered, 
**That  was  very  unjust;  for  I  was  brought  up  to  adore  the 
memory  of  Washington,'*  Then  she  spoke  at  length  re- 
garding the  feeling  of  her  father  and  mother  toward  the 
United  States  during  our  Civil  War,  saying  that  again  and 
again  she  had  heard  her  father  argue  to  her  mother,  Queen 
Victoria,  for  the  Union  and  against  slavery.  She  dis- 
cussed current  matters  of  world  politics  with  the  strength 
of  a  statesman;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  womanly 
in  the  highest  sense.  On  my  saying  that  I  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  would  stand  together  in  guarding  the  peace  of  the 
world,  she  threw  up  her  hands  and  replied,  **  Heaven  grant 
it ;  hut  you  forget  Japan. ''  The  funeral  at  Potsdam  dwells 
in  my  mind  as  worthy  of  her.    There  were,  indeed,  pomp 
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and  splendor,  but  subdued,  as  was  befitting;  and  while 
the  foreign  representatives  stood  beside  her  coffin,  the 
Emperor  spoke  to  me,  very  simply  and  kindly,  of  his 
sorrow  and  of  mine.  Then,  to  the  sound  of  funeral  music 
and  muffled  church  bells,  he,  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  members  of  their  immediate  family  just  behind  the 
funeral  car,  the  ambassadors  accompanying  them,  and  a 
long  procession  following,  walked  slowly  along  the  broad 
avenue  through  that  beautiful  forest,  until,  in  the  Church 
of  Peace,  she  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband.  Em- 
peror Frederick  the  Noble. 


CHAPTER  XUn 
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DARKEST  qf  all  hours  during  my  embassy  was  that 
which  brought  news  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  It  was  on  the  very  day  after  Ms  great 
speech  at  Buffalo  had  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and 
good  will  of  the  world.  Then  came  a  week  of  anxiety— of 
hope  alternating  with  fear ;  I  not  hopeful :  for  there  came 
back  to  me  memories  of  President  Garfield 's  assassination 
during  my  former  official  stay  in  Berlin,  and  of  our  hope 
against  hope  during  his  struggle  for  life:  all  brought  to 
naught.  Late  in  the  evening  of  September  14  came  news  of 
the  President's  death— opening  a  new  depth  of  sadness; 
for  I  had  come  not  merely  to  revere  him  as  a  patriot 
and  admire  him  as  a  statesman,  but  to  love  him  as  a 
man.  Few  days  have  seemed  more  overcast  than  that 
Sunday  when,  at  the  little  American  cha]>el  in  Berlin, 
our  colony  held  a  simple  service  of  mourning,  the  im- 
l)erial  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  government  ha\dng  quietly  come  to  us.  The 
feeling  of  the  German  people— awe,  sadness,  and  even 
sympathy— was  real  Formerly  they  had  disliked  and 
distrusted  the  President  as  the  author  of  the  protective 
policy  which  had  cost  their  industries  so  dear;  but  now, 
after  his  declaration  favoring  reciprocity,— with  his  full 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations,— and  in  view 
of  this  calamity,  so  sudden,  so  distressing,  there  had  come 
a  revulsion  of  feeling. 

To  see  one  whom  I  so  honored,  and  who  had  formerly 
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been  so  greatly  misrepresented,  at  last  recognized  as  a 
great  and  tme  man  was,  at  least,  a  solace. 

At  this  period  came  the  culmination  of  a  cnrions  episode 
in  my  official  career.  During  the  war  in  China  the  Chinese 
minister  at  Berlin,  Ln-Hai-Honan,  feeling  himself  cut  oflF 
from  relations  with  the  government  to  which  he  was  ac- 
credited, and,  indeed,  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
had  come  at  various  times  to  me,  and  with  him,  fortu- 
nately, came  his  embassy  counselor.  Dr.  Kreyer,  whom 
I  had  previously  known  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  as 
a  thoughtful  man,  deeply  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
China,  and  appreciative  of  the  United  States,  where  he 
had  received  his  education.  The  minister  was  a  kindly 
old  mandarin  of  high  rank,  genial,  gentle,  evidently  strug- 
gling hard  against  the  depression  caused  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country,  and  seeking  some  little  light,  if, 
perchance,  any  was  to  be  obtained.  In  his  visits  to  me, 
and  at  my  return  visits  to  him,  the  whole  condition  of 
things  in  China  was  freely  and  fully  discussed,  and  never 
have  I  exerted  myself  more  to  give  useful  advice.  First, 
I  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  amends  for  the  fearful 
wrong  done  by  China  to  other  nations,  and  then  presented 
my  view  of  the  best  way  of  developing  in  his  country  a 
civilization  strong  enough  to  resist  hostile  forces,  exterior 
and  interior.  As  to  dealings  with  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, against  whom  he  showed  no  fanatical  spirit,  but 
who,  as  he  thought,  had  misunderstood  China  and  done 
much  harm,  I  sought  to  show  him  that  the  presumption 
was  in  their  favor,  but  that  if  the  Chinese  Government 
ultimately  came  to  the  decision  that  their  stay  in  China 
was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  its  course 
was  simple:  that  on  no  account  was  it  to  kill  or  injure 
any  of  them  or  of  their  converts ;  that  while,  in  my  view, 
it  would  be  wise  to  arrange  for  their  continuance  in  China 
under  proper  regulation,  still,  that  if  they  must  be  ex- 
pelled, it  should  be  done  in  the  most  kindly  and  consid- 
erate way,  and  with  due  indemnity  for  any  losses  to  which 
they  might  be  subjected.    Of  course,  there  was  no  denying 
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that,  uDiler  the  simplest  principles  of  international  law, 
China  has  the  right  at  any  moment  to  shut  its  doors 
against,  or  to  expel,  any  people  whatever  whom  it  may 
consider  dangerous  or  injurious— this  power  being  con- 
stantly exercised  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  the  American  Government,  as  so 
many  Chinese  seeking  entrance  to  our  i>orts  have  discov- 
ered ;  but  again  and  again  I  warned  him  that  this,  if  it  were 
ever  done  at  all,  must  be  done  without  harshness  and  with 
proper  indemnities,  and  that  any  return  to  the  cruelties 
of  the  past  would  probably  end  in  the  dividing  up  of 
maritime  China  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  building  up  of  the  nation,  I  laid  stress  on  the 
establishment  of  institotions  for  technical  instruction; 
and  took  pains  to  call  his  attention  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  United  States  and  by  various  European  govern- 
ments in  this  resi^eet*  He  seemed  favorably  impressed 
by  this,  but  dwelt  on  what  he  considered  the  fanaticism  of 
sundry  Chinese  supporters  of  technical  education  against 
the  old  Chinese  classical  instnietion.  Here  I  suggested 
to  hira  a  system  which  might  save  what  was  good  in  the 
old  mode  of  instruction:  namely,  the  continuance  of  the 
best  of  the  old  classical  training,  but  giving  also  high  rank 
to  modern  studies. 

We  also  talked  over  the  beginning  of  a  better  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  army  and  navy,  of  better  systems 
of  taxation,  and  of  the  nations  from  which  good  examples 
and  competent  instruction  might  be  drawn  in  these  various 
fields.  Curious  was  his  suggestion  of  a  possible  amalga- 
mation of  Chinese  moral  views  with  the  religious  creeds 
of  the  western  world.  He  observed  that  Christianity 
seemed  to  be  weak,  mainly,  on  the  moral  side,  and  he  sug- 
gested, at  some  length,  a  combination  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion with  the  Confucian  morality.  Interesting  was  it 
to  hear  him,  as  a  Confucian,  dwell  on  the  services  which 
might  thus  be  rendered  to  civilization.  There  was  a  sim- 
ple, kindly  shrewdness  in  the  man,  and  a  personal  dig- 
nity which  was  proof  against  the  terrible  misfortimes 
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which  had  beset  his  country.  Again  and  again  he  visited 
me,  always  wishing  to  discuss  some  new  phase  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  1  could  only  hope  that,  as  he  was  about 
to  return  to  China,  some  of  the  ideas  brought  out  in  our 
conversations  might  prove  fraitfuL  One  result  of  the  rela- 
tion thus  formed  was  that  when  Prince  Chun,  the  brother 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  came  to  make  apology  before 
the  throne  of  the  Emperor  William,  he  called  upon  me. 
Unfortunately  I  was  out,  but,  returning  his  visit,  I  met  him, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  the  dignitaries  of  his 
suite,  some  of  whom  interested  me  much ;  and  I  was  glad 
of  a  chance,  through  them,  to  impress  some  of  the  ideas 
brought  out  in  my  previous  conversations  with  the  min- 
ister, I  cannot  say  that  I  indulged  in  any  strong  hopes 
as  regards  the  prince  himself;  but,  noting  the  counselors 
who  surrounded  him,  and  their  handling  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  I  formed  more  hope  for  the  consei-vation  of 
China  as  a  great  and  beneficent  power  than  I  had  ever  had 
before. 

To  this  succeeded  an  episode  of  a  very  different  sort. 
For  some  time  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  done  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  advice  of  mine  regarding  some  of  his 
intended  benefactions  in  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere^  I  saw  and  felt  the  great  possibilities  for  good 
involved  when  so  noble  a  heart,  so  shrewd  a  head,  so  gen- 
erous a  hand  had  command  of  one  of  the  most  colossal 
fortunes  ever  at  the  disposal  of  a  human  being;  and  the 
bright  purposes  and  plans  revealed  in  his  letters  shone 
through  the  clouds  of  that  mournful  summer.  So  it  was 
that,  on  my  journey  to  America,  made  necessary  by  the 
sudden  death  of  my  son,  I  accepted  Mr.  Carnegie's  in- 
vitation to  visit  him  at  his  castle  of  Skibo  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland.  Very  striking,  during  the  two  days' 
journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  Edinburgh 
to  Bonar,  were  the  evidences  of  mourning  for  President 
McKinley  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  It  seemed 
natural  that,  in  the  large  towns  and  on  great  public  build- 
ings, flags  at  half-mast  and  in  mourning  should  show  a 
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sense  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  a  sister  nation; 
hut  what  appealed  to  me  most  were  the  draped  and  half- 
maBted  flags  on  the  towers  of  the  little  country  churches 
and  cottages.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  any  two 
countries  had  such  evidences  of  brotherly  feeling  been 
shown.  Thank  God!  brotherly  feeling  had  conquered 
demagogism* 

The  visit  to  Mr*  Carnegie  helped  to  give  a  new  current 
to  my  thoughts.  The  attractions  of  his  wonderful  domain, 
forty  thousand  acres,  with  every  variety  of  scenery,— 
ocean,  forest,  moor,  and  mountaiUj— the  household  with  its 
quaint  Scotch  usages— the  piper  in  full  tartan  solemnly 
going  his  rounds  at  dawn,  and  the  music  of  the  organ 
swelling,  morning  and  evening,  through  the  castle  from 
the  great  hall— all  helped  to  give  me  new  strength.  There 
was  also  good  company:  Frederic  Harrison,  thoughtful 
and  brilliant,  whom  I  had  before  known  only  by  his  books 
and  a  brief  correspondence ;  Archdeacon  Sinclair  of  Lon- 
don, worthy,  by  his  scholarly  accomplishments,  of  his 
descent  from  the  friend  of  Washington;  and  others  who 
did  much  to  aid  our  hosts  in  making  life  at  the  castle 
beautiful.  Going  thence  to  America,  I  found  time  to  co- 
operate with  my  old  friend.  President  Oilman,  in  securing 
data  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  especially  at  Washington,  in  view 
of  his  plan  of  a  national  institution  for  the  higher  scientific 
research. 

It  was  a  sad  home-coming;  but  these  oeeupations  and 
especially  a  visit  to  New  Haven  at  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  Yale  aided  to  cheer  nie*  This  last  was  indeed 
a  noteworthy  commemoration.  There  had  come  to  me,  in 
connection  with  it,  perhaps  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life: 
an  invitation  to  deliver  one  of  the  main  addresses;  but  it 
had  been  received  at  the  time  of  my  deepest  depression, 
and  I  had  declined  it,  but  with  no  less  gratitude  that  the  au- 
thorities of  my  Alma  Mater  had  thought  me  worthy  of 
that  service.  In  so  doing,  I  sacrificed  much;  for  there 
was  one  subject  which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  would 
gladly  have  developed  at  such  a  time  and  before  such  an 
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audience.  But  as  I  listened  to  the  admirable  address  given 
by  my  old  college  mate,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  when  the 
honors  of  the  university  were  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  many  distinguished 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  me,  after  all,  that  I  could  enjoy  it  quietly,  with 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  could,  indeed,  rest  and  be 
thankful. 

As  to  my  own  personal  history,  there  came  at  this  time 
an  event  which  could  not  but  fjlease  me :  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Berlin  chose  me  as  one  of  its  foreign 
honorary  members.  It  was  a  tribute  of  the  sort  for  which 
I  cared  most,  especially  because  it  brought  me  into  closer 
relations  with  leaders  in  science  and  literature  whom  I 
had  so  long  admired. 

To  finish  tlie  chronicle  of  that  period,  I  may  add  that, 
on  my  return  from  America,  being  invited  to  Potsdam  for 
the  i>urpo8ej  I  gave  the  Emperor  the  very  hearty  message 
which  the  President  had  sent  him,  and  that,  during  this 
interview  and  the  family  dinner  which  followed  it,  he 
spoke  most  appreciatively  and  intelligently  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  recent  victory  for  good  government  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  skill  shown  by  Americans  in 
great  works  of  public  utility,  and  especially  of  the  re- 
markable advances  in  the  development  of  our  navy. 

One  part  of  this  conversation  had  a  lighter  cast.  At 
the  close  of  that  portion  of  the  communication  from  the 
President  which  referred  to  various  public  affairs  came 
a  characteristic  touch  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  to 
hunt  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions:  it  was  the  simple 
message  of  one  healthy,  hearty,  vigorous  hunter  to  an- 
other, and  was  to  the  eflfeet  that  the  President  especially 
envied  the  Emperor  for  having  shot  a  whale,  but  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  come  to  America  he  should  have  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  add  to  his  trophies  a  Rocky 
Mountain  lion,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  the  first  monarch 
to  kill  a  lion  since  Tiglath-Pileser,  whose  exploit  is  shown 
on  the  old  monuments  of  Assyria.     The  hearty  way  in 
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which  the  message  was  received  showed  that  it  would 
have  been  gladly  accepted  had  that  been  possible. 

On  New  Year*a  day  of  1902  began  the  sixth  year  of  my 
oflScial  stay  at  Berlin.  At  his  reception  of  the  ambas- 
sadors the  Emperor  was  veiy  cordial,  spoke  most  heartily 
regarding  President  Roosevelt,  and  asked  me  to  forward 
his  request  that  the  President's  daughter  might  be  al- 
lowed to  christen  the  imperial  yacht  then  building  in 
America.  In  due  time  this  request  was  granted,  and  as 
the  special  representative  of  the  sovereign  at  its  launch- 
ing he  named  his  brother— Prince  Henry.  No  man  in  the 
emi>ire  could  have  been  more  fitly  chosen.  His  career  as 
chief  admiral  of  the  German  navy  had  prepared  him  to 
profit  by  such  a  journey,  and  his  winning  manners  assured 
him  a  hearty  welcome. 

My  more  serious  duties  were  now  relieved  by  sundry 
festivities,  and  of  these  was  a  dinner  on  the  night  of  the 
prince's  departure  from  Berlin,  given  to  the  American 
Embassy  by  the  Emperor,  who  justly  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  proposed  expedition  would  strengthen  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  After  dinner  we  all  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  old  Schloss  until  midnight, 
and  various  pleasant  features  of  the  conversation  dwell 
in  my  memory— particularly  the  Emperor's  discussions 
of  Mark  Twain  and  other  American  humorists  j  but  per- 
haps  the  most  curious  was  his  amusement  over  a  cutting 
from  an  American  newspaper— a  printed  recipe  for  an 
American  concoction  known  as  *'Hohenzollern  punch,*' 
said  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  prince  on  his  arrival.  The 
number  of  intoxicants,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  combina- 
tion, as  his  Majesty  read  the  list  aloud,  were  amazing; 
it  was  a  terrifi<^  brew,  which  only  a  very  tougli  seaman 
could  expeet  to  survive. 

But  as  we  all  took  leave  of  the  prince  at  the  station 
afterward,  there  were  in  my  heart  and  mind  serious  mis- 
givings. I  knew  well  that,  though  the  great  mass  of  the 
Ajnerican  people  were  sure  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
there  were  scattered  along  his  route  many  fanatics,  and, 
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audience.  But  as  I  listened  to  the  admirable  address  given 
by  my  old  college  mate,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  when  the 
honors  of  the  university  were  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  many  distinguished 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  me,  after  all,  that  I  could  enjoy  it  quietly,  with 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  could,  indeed,  rest  and  be 
thankful. 

As  to  my  own  personal  history,  there  came  at  this  time 
an  event  which  could  not  but  please  me :  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Berlin  chose  me  as  one  of  its  foreign 
honorary  members.  It  was  a  tribute  of  the  sort  for  which 
I  cared  most,  especially  because  it  brought  me  into  closer 
relations  with  leaders  in  science  and  literature  whom  I 
had  so  long  admired. 

To  finish  the  chronicle  of  that  period,  I  may  add  that, 
on  my  return  from  America,  being  invited  to  Potsdam  for 
the  purpose,  I  gave  the  Emperor  the  very  hearty  message 
which  the  President  had  sent  him,  and  that,  during  this 
interview  and  the  family  dinner  which  followed  it,  he 
spoke  most  appreciatively  and  intelligently  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  recent  victory  for  good  government  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  skill  shown  by  Americans  in 
great  works  of  public  utility,  and  especially  of  the  re- 
markable advances  in  the  development  of  our  navy. 

One  part  of  this  conversation  had  a  lighter  cast.  At 
the  close  of  that  portion  of  the  communication  from  the 
President  which  referred  to  various  public  affairs  came 
a  characteristic  touch  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  to 
hunt  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions:  it  was  the  simple 
message  of  one  healthy,  hearty,  vigorous  hunter  to  an- 
other, and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  President  especially 
envied  the  Emj^eror  for  having  shot  a  whale,  but  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  come  to  America  he  should  have  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  add  to  his  trophies  a  Rocky 
Mountain  lion,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  the  first  monarch 
to  kill  a  lion  since  Tiglath-Pileser,  whose  exploit  is  shown 
on  the  old  monuments  of  Assyria.     The  hearty  way  in 
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which  the  message  was  received  showed  that  it  would 
have  been  gladly  accepted  had  that  been  possible. 

On  New  Year's  day  of  1902  began  the  sixth  year  of  my 
official  stay  at  Berlin.  At  his  reception  of  the  ambas- 
sadors the  Emperor  was  very  cordial,  spoke  most  heartily 
regarding  President  Roosevelt,  and  asked  me  to  forward 
his  request  that  the  President's  daughter  might  be  al- 
lowed to  christen  the  imperial  yacht  then  building  in 
America.  In  due  time  this  request  was  granted,  and  as 
the  special  representative  of  the  sovereign  at  its  launch- 
iog  he  named  his  brother— Prince  Henry.  No  man  in  the 
empire  could  have  been  more  fitly  chosen.  His  career  as 
chief  admiral  of  the  German  navy  had  prepared  him  to 
profit  by  such  a  journey,  and  his  winning  manners  assured 
him  a  hearty  welcome. 

My  more  serious  duties  were  now  relieved  by  sundry 
festivities,  and  of  these  was  a  dinner  on  the  night  of  the 
prince's  departure  from  Berlin,  given  to  the  American 
Embassy  by  the  Emperor,  who  justly  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  proposed  expedition  would  strengthen  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  After  dinner  we  all  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  old  Schloss  until  midnight, 
and  various  pleasant  features  of  the  conversation  dwell 
in  my  memory  — particularly  the  Emperor's  discussions 
of  Mark  Twain  and  other  x\merican  humorists;  but  per- 
haps the  most  curious  was  his  amusement  over  a  cutting 
from  an  American  newspaper— a  printed  recipe  for  an 
American  concoction  known  as  *  *  Hohenzollern  punch,*' 
said  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  prince  on  his  arrival.  The 
niunber  of  intoxicants,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  combina- 
tion, as  his  ilajesty  read  the  list  aloud,  were  amazing; 
it  was  a  terrific  brew,  which  only  a  very  tough  seaman 
could  expect  to  survive. 

But  as  we  all  took  leave  of  the  prince  at  the  station 
afterward,  there  were  in  my  heart  and  mind  serious  mis- 
givings. I  knew  well  that,  though  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  |>eople  were  sure  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
there  were  scattered  along  his  route  many  fanatics,  and, 
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most  viruleDt  of  all,  those  who  had  Just  then  been  angered 
by  the  doings  of  sundry  Prussian  underlings  in  Poland. 
I  must  confess  to  uneasiness  during  his  whole  stay  in 
America,  and  among  the  bright  days  of  my  life  was  that 
on  which  the  news  came  that  he  was  on  board  a  German 
liner  and  on  his  return. 

One  feature  of  that  evening  is  perhaps  more  worthy 
of  record.  After  the  departure  of  the  prince,  the  Em- 
peror's conversation  took  a  more  serious  turn,  and  as  we 
walked  toward  his  carriage  he  said,  **My  brother's  mis- 
sion has  no  political  character  whatever,  save  in  one  con- 
tingency: If  the  efforts  made  in  certain  parts  of  Europe 
to  show  that  the  German  Government  sought  to  bring 
about  a  European  combination  against  the  United  States 
during  your  Spanish  war  are  persisted  in,  I  have  author- 
ized him  to  lay  before  the  President  certain  papers  which 
will  put  that  slander  at  rest  forever/'  As  it  turned  out, 
there  was  little  need  of  this,  since  the  course  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  government  was  otherwise  amply  vin- 
dicated- 

The  main  matter  of  public  business  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  was  the  Russian  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, regarding  which  our  government  took  a  very 
earnest  part,  instructing  me  to  press  the  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  the  German  Government,  and  to  follow  it  up 
with  especial  care.  Besides  this,  it  was  my  duty  to  urge 
a  fitting  representation  of  Germany  at  the  approaching 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  Regarding  this  there  were  dif- 
ficulties. The  Germans  veiT  generally  avowed  themselves 
exposition-weary  (AnssteUungsmiide) ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  exposition  had  succeeded  ex}>osition^  now  in  this  coun- 
try, now  in  that,  and  then  in  various  American  cities,  each 
anxious  to  outdo  the  other,  until  all  foreign  governments 
were  well-nigh  tired  out.  But  the  St,  Louis  Exposition 
encountered  an  adverse  feeling  much  more  serious  than 
any  caused  by  fatigue,— the  American  system  of  high  pro- 
tection having  led  the  Germans  to  distrust  all  our  expo- 
sitions,  whether  at  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  or  St. 
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Louis,  and  to  feel  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  these 
for  Gennany;  that,  in  fact,  German  manufacturing  inter- 
ests would  be  better  served  by  avoiding  them  than  by 
taking  part  in  them.  Still,  by  earnest  presentation  of 
the  matter  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  the  Emperor,  I  was 
able  to  secure  a  promise  that  German  art  should  be  well 
represented. 

In  March,  a  lull  having  come  in  public  business  as  well 
as  in  social  duty,  I  started  on  my  usual  excursion  to  Italy, 
its  most  interesting  feature  being  my  sixth  stay  in  Venice. 
Ten  days  in  that  fascinating  city  were  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  increasing  my  knowledge  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 
Various  previous  visits  had  familiarized  me  with  the  main 
events  in  his  wonderful  career;  but  I  now  met  with  two 
pieces  of  especially  good  fortune.  First,  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Rev.  Dn  Alexander  Robertson,  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  Father  Paul,  and  author  of  an  excellent 
biography  of  him ;  and,  next,  I  was  able  to  add  to  my  own 
material  a  mass  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  great  Venetian,  Most  interesting  was  my  yibH,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Robertson,  to  the  remains  of  Father 
Paul's  old  monastery,  where  we  found  what  no  one,  up 
to  our  time,  seems  to  have  discovered— the  little  door 
which  the  Venetian  Senate  caused  to  be  made  in  the  walls 
of  the  monastery  garden,  at  Father  Paul's  request,  in  order 
that  he  might  reach  his  gondola  at  once,  and  not  be  again 
exposed  to  assassins  like  those  sent  by  Po]>e  Paul  V, 
who  bad  attacked  him  and  left  him,  to  all  appearances 
dead,  in  the  little  street  near  the  monastery. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  the  usual  round  of  duty  was  re- 
sumed; but  there  seems  nothing  worthy  to  be  chronicled, 
save  possibly  the  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  Both  were  seen  in  all  their  glory 
at  the  gala  opera  given  in  their  honor;  but  the  Persian 
ruler  appeared  to  little  advantage,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  before  the  close  of  the  representation.  He  was  evi- 
dently prematurely  old  and  worn  out.  The  feature  of  this 
social  function  which  especially  dwells  in  my  memory  was 
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a  very  interestmg  talk  with  the  Emperor  regarding  the 
kindness  shown  his  brother  by  the  American  people^  at 
the  close  of  which  he  presented  me  to  his  guest,  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Saxony.  She  was  especially  kindly  and 
pleasing,  discussing  various  topics  with  heartiness  and 
simplicity ;  and  it  was  a  vast  surprise  to  me  when,  a  few 
months  later,  she  became  the  heroine  of  perhaps  the  most 
astonishing  escapade  in  the  modem  history  of  royalty. 

As  to  matters  of  business,  there  came  one  which  es- 
pecially rejoiced  me.  Mr.  Carnegie  having  established 
the  institution  for  research  which  bears  his  name  at 
Washington,  with  an  endowment  of  ten  million  dollars, 
and  named  me  among  the  trustees,  my  old  friend  Dr.  Gil- 
man  had  later  been  chosen  President  of  the  new  institu- 
tion, and  now  arrived  in  Berlin  to  study  the  best  that 
Germans  were  doing  as  regards  research  in  science.  Our 
excursions  to  various  institutions  interested  me  greatly; 
both  the  men  we  met  and  things  we  saw  were  full  of  in- 
struction to  us,  and  of  all  public  duties  I  have  had  to 
discharge,  I  recall  none  with  more  profit  and  pleasure. 
One  thing  in  this  matter  struck  me  as  never  before— the 
quiet  wisdom  and  foresight  with  which  the  various  Grer- 
man  governments  prepare  to  profit  by  the  best  which 
science  can  be  made  to  yield  them  in  every  field. 

Upon  these  duties  followed  others  of  a  very  different 
sort.  On  the  19th  of  June  died  King  Albert  of  Saxony, 
and  in  view  of  his  high  character  and  of  the  many  kind- 
nesses he  had  shown  to  Americans,  I  was  instructed  to 
attend  his  funeral  at  Dresden  as  a  special  representative 
of  the  President.  The  whole  ceremonial  was  interesting ; 
there  being  in  it  not  only  a  survival  of  various  mediaeval 
procedures,  but  many  elements  of  solemnity  and  beauty ; 
and  the  funeral,  which  took  place  at  the  court  church  in 
the  evening,  was  especially  impressive.  Before  the  high 
altar  stood  the  catafalque ;  in  front  of  it,  the  crown,  scep- 
ter, orb,  and  other  emblems  of  royalty;  and  at  its  sum- 
mit, the  coflBn  containing  the  body  of  the  King.  Around 
this  structure  were  ranged  lines  of  soldiers  and  pages  in 
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picturesque  uniforms  and  bearing  torches.  Facing  these 
were  the  seats  for  the  majesties^  including  the  new  King, 
who  had  at  his  right  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  at  his 
left  the  German  Emperor,  while  next  these  were  the  seats 
of  foreign  ambassadors  and  other  representatives.  Of 
all  present,  the  one  who  seemed  least  in  accord  with  his 
surroundings  was  the  nephew  of  the  old  and  the  son  of 
the  new  King,  Prince  Max,  who  was  dressed  simply  as 
a  priest,  his  plain  black  gown  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  gorgeous  uniforms  of  the  other  princes  immediately 
about  him.  The  only  disconcerting  feature  was  the  ser- 
mon.  It  was  given  by  one  of  tlie  priests  attached  to  the 
court  church,  and  he  evidently  considered  this  an  occa- 
sion to  be  made  much  of;  for  instead  of  fifteen  minutes, 
as  had  been  expected,  his  sermon  lasted  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  crowd  of 
oflScials,  who  were  obliged  to  remain  standing  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  especially  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
two  Emperors,  whose  special  trains  and  time-tables,  as 
well  as  the  railway  arrangements  for  the  general  public, 
were  thereby  seriously  deranged. 

But  all  fatigues  were  compensated  by  the  music.  The 
court  choir  of  Dresden  is  famous,  and  for  this  occasion 
splendid  additions  had  been  made  both  to  it  and  to  the 
orchestra;  nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  impressive, 
and  as  a  climax  came  the  last  honors  to  the  departed 
King,  when,  amid  the  music  of  an  especially  beautiful 
chorus,  the  booming  of  artillery  in  the  neighboring  square, 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bells  of  the  city  on  all  sides,  the 
royal  coffin  slowly  sank  into  the  vaults  below. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  received  by  the  new 
King,  He  seemed  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  likely  to 
make  a  good  constitutional  sovereign.  Our  talk  was 
simply  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  during 
which  I  took  pains  to  bespeak  for  my  countrymen  so- 
journing at  Dresden  the  same  kindnesses  which  the  de- 
ceased King  had  shown  them. 

During  the  summer  a  study  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  indoBtries  at  the  Diisseldorf  Exposition  proved 
useful;  but  somewhat  later  other  excursious  had  a  more 
direct  personal  interest;  for  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other  came  two  unexi^ected  commuDications :  one  from  the 
president  of  Yale  University,  commissioning  me  to  rep- 
resent my  Alma  Mater  at  the  tercentenary  of  the  Bodleian 
at  Oxford;  the  other  from  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
inviting  me  to  the  installation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
as  lord  rector  of  that  institution;  and  both  these  I  ac- 
cepted. 

The  celebration  at  Oxford  was  in  every  way  interesting 
to  me;  but  I  may  say  frankly  that  of  all  things  which 
gave  me  pleasure^  the  foremost  was  the  speech  of  pres- 
entation, in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  when  the  doctorate 
of  civil  law  was  conferred  upon  me.  The  first  feature 
in  this  speech,  assigning  the  reasons  for  conferring  the 
degree,  was  a  most  kindly  reference  to  my  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  the  International  Con- 
ference  of  The  Hague ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  gratifying* 
But  the  second  half  of  the  speech  touched  me  more  nearly; 
for  it  was  a  friendly  appreciation  of  my  book  regarding 
the  historical  relations  between  science  and  theology  in 
Christendom.  This  was  a  surprise  indeed !  Years  before, 
when  writing  this  book,  I  had  said  to  myself,  *'This  ends 
all  prospect  of  friendly  recognition  of  any  work  I  may 
ever  do,  so  far  as  the  universities  and  academies  of  the 
world  are  concerned.  But  so  he  it;  what  I  believe  I  will 
say."  And  now,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  came  recog- 
nition and  commendation  in  that  great  and  ancient  center 
of  religious  thought  and  sentiment,  once  so  reactionary, 
where,  within  my  memory,  even  a  man  like  Edward 
Everett  was  harshly  treated  for  his  inability  to  accept  the 
shibboleths  of  orthodoxy. 

This  reviving  of  old  and  beginning  of  new  friendships, 
with  the  hearty  hospitality  lavisbed^  upon  us  from  all 
sides^  left  delightful  remembrances.  Several  times,  dur- 
ing the  previous  fifty  years,  I  had  visited  Oxford  and 
been  cordially  welcomed ;  but  this  greeting  surpassed  all 
others- 
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There  was,  indeed,  one  slight  mishap.  Being  called 
upon  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  gnests  at  the  great  dinner 
in  Christ  Church  Hall,  I  endeavored  to  make  a  point 
which  I  thought  new  and  perhaps  usefully  suggestive. 
Having  referred  to  the  increasing  number  of  international 
congresses,  expositions,  conferences,  academic  commem- 
orations, anniversaries,  aud  the  like,  I  dwelt  briefly  on 
their  agency  in  generating  friendships  between  men  of 
influence  in  different  countries,  and  therefore  in  maintain- 
ing international  good  will;  and  then  especially  urged,  as 
the  pith  and  point  of  my  speech,  that  such  agencies  had 
recently  been  made  potent  for  peace  as  never  before.  In 
support  of  this  view,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  had  not  only  established 
an  arbitration  tribunal  for  preventing  war,  but  had  gained 
the  adhesion  of  all  nations  concerned  to  a  number  of  ar- 
rangements, such  as  international  *' Commissions  of  In- 
quiry,'' the  system  of  *' Seconding  Powers,*'  and  the  like, 
for  delaying  war,  thus  securing  time  during  which  better 
internattonal  feelings  could  assert  themselves,  and  rea- 
sonable men  on  either  side  could  work  together  to  bring 
in  the  sober  second  thought;  that  thereby  the  friendships 
promoted  by  these  international  festivities  had  been  given, 
as  never  before,  time  to  assert  themselves  as  an  eflfective 
force  for  peace  against  jingo  orators,  yellow  presses,  and 
hot-heads  generally;  and  finally,  in  view  of  this  increased 
efficiencj"  of  such  gatherings  in  promoting  peace,  I  urged 
that  they  might  well  be  multiplied  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  as  many  delegates  as  possible  should  be 
sent  to  them. 

*'A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own.''  Alas!  next  day,  in  the 
press,  I  was  reported  as  simply  uttering  the  truism  that 
such  gatherings  increase  the  |>eaceful  feeling  of  nations; 
and  so  the  main  point  of  my  little  speech  was  lost.  But 
it  was  a  slight  matter,  and  of  all  my  visits  to  Oxford,  this 
will  remain  in  my  memory  as  the  most  delightfuK^ 

The  visit  to  St.  Andrews  was  also  happy.    After  the 
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principal  of  the  university  had  conferred  the  doctorate  of 
laws  upon  several  of  the  guests,  including  Mr.  Choate,  the 
American  ambassador  at  London^  and  myself,  Mr.  Car- 
negie gave  his  rectorial  address.  It  was  decidedly  origi- 
nal, its  main  feature  being  an  argument  in  behalf  of  a 
friendly  union  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  their  political  and  commercial  policy,  and  for  a  simi- 
lar union  between  the  Continental  European  nations  for 
the  protection  of  their  industries  and  for  the  promotion 
of  universal  peace,  with  a  summons  to  the  German  Em- 
peror to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  It  was 
prepared  with  skill  and  delivered  with  force*  Very  amus- 
ing were  the  attempts  of  the  great  body  of  students  to 
throw  the  speaker  off  his  guard  by  comments,  questions, 
and  chaff.  I  learned  later  that,  more  than  once,  orators 
has  thus  been  entrapped  or  entangled,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  an  address  had  been  completely  wrecked  by  such 
interruptions;  but  Mr.  Carnegie's  Scotch- Yankee  wit  car- 
ried him  through  triumphantly:  he  met  all  these  efforts 
with  equanimity  and  good  humor,  and  soon  had  the  au- 
dience completely  on  his  side. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  there  came  preparations  for  clos- 
ing my  connection  with  the  embassy,  I  had  long  before 
decided  that  on  my  seventieth  birthday  I  would  cease  to 
hold  any  oflficial  position  whatever.  Pursuant  to  tliat  reso* 
lution^  my  resignation  had  been  sent  to  the  President,  with 
the  statement  that  it  must  be  considered  finaL  In  return 
came  the  kindest  possible  letters  from  him  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  State;  both  of  them  attributing  a  value  to 
my  services  much  beyond  anything  I  would  dare  claim. 

On  my  birthday  came  a  new  outburst  of  kindness. 
From  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  arrived  letters 
and  telegrams,  while  from  the  Americans  in  various  parts 
of  Germany— especially  from  the  Berlin  colony— came  a 
superbly  engrossed  address,  and  with  it  a  succession  of 
kindly  visitors  representing  all  ranks  in  Berlin  society. 
One  or  two  of  these  testimonials  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
especially  mentioning.    Some  time  after  the  letter  from 
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President  Roosevelt  above  mentioned,  there  had  come 
from  him  a  second  epistle,  containing  a  sealed  envelop 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words:  '*To  be  opened  on 
yoor  seventieth  birthday."  Being  duly  opened  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  it  was  found  to  be  even  more  heartily 
appreciative  Oian  his  former  letter,  and  the  same  was 
found  to  be  true  of  a  second  letter  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr*  Hay ;  so  that  I  add  these  to  the  treasures  to  be 
handed  down  to  my  grandchildren. 

Shortly  afterward  came  a  letter  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  most  kindly  appreciative.  It  will  be  placed, 
with  those  above  referred  to,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

Especially  noteworthy  also  was  the  farewell  dinner 
given  me  at  the  Kaiserhof  by  the  German-American  As- 
sociation. Never  had  I  seen  so  many  Germans  eminent 
in  politics,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  art,  edocatioD, 
and  commerce  assembled  on  any  single  occasion.  Hearty 
speeches  were  made  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Count 
Posadowsky,  who  presided,  and  by  Professor  Harnack  of 
the  university,  who  had  been  selected  to  present  the  con- 
gratnlations  of  my  entertainers.  I  replied  at  length,  and 
as  in  previous  speeches  during  my  career,  both  as  min- 
ister and  ambassador,  I  had  endeavored  to  present  to  my 
countrymen  at  home  and  abroad  the  claims  of  Germany 
upon  American  good  will,  I  now  endeavored  to  reveaJ  to 
the  great  body  of  thinking  Germans  some  of  the  deeper 
characteristics  and  qtialities  of  the  American  people ;  my 
purpose  being  in  this,  as  in  previous  sjieecheH,  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Emperor  being  absent  in  England,  my  departure 
from  Berlin  was  delayed  somewhat  beyond  the  time  I 
had  fixed ;  but  on  the  27th  of  November  came  my  final  day 
in  office.  In  the  morning  my  wife  and  myself  were  re- 
otiTed  in  special  audience  by  both  the  sovereigos,  who 
afterward  welcomed  us  at  their  table.  Both  showed  on- 
affected  cordiality.  The  Emperor  diseoaMd  with  me 
various  interesting  questions  in  a  mort  friendly  spirit, 
and^  on  roy  taking  leave,  placed  in  my  hands  what  is 
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known  as  the  ** Great  Gold  Medal  for  Art  and  Science,'* 
saying  that  he  did  this  at  the  request  of  his  advisers  in 
those  fields,  and  adding  assurances  of  his  own  which 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  gift.  Later  in  the  day 
came  a  superb  vase  from  the  royal  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain, bearing  his  portrait  and  cipher,  as  a  token  of  per- 
sonal good  will. 

On  the  same  evening  was  the  American  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,,  with  farewells  to  and  from  the  American  col- 
ony, and  during  the  following  days  farewell  gatherings 
at  the  houses  of  the  dean  of  the  ambassadors,  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire; finally,  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  with  hearty 
good-byes  at  the  station  from  a  great  concourse  of  my  dip- 
lomatic colleagues  and  other  old  friends,  we  left  Berlin. 

Our  first  settlement  was  at  a  pretty  villa  at  Alassio, 
on  the  Italian  Riviera;  and  here,  in  March,  1903,  looking 
over  my  garden,  a  mass  of  bloom,  shaded  by  palms  and 
orange-trees  in  full  bearing,  and  upon  the  Mediterranean 
beyond,  I  settled  down  to  record  these  recollections  of 
my  life— making  excursions  now  and  then  into  interest- 
ing parts  of  Italy. 

As  to  these  later  journeys^  one,  being  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  may  be  worth  mentioning.  It  was  an  excursion  in 
the  islands  of  Elba  and  Corsica.  Though  anji:hing  but 
a  devotee  of  Napoleon,  I  could  not  but  be  interested  in 
that  little  empire  of  his  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  espe- 
ciallj^  in  the  town  house,  country-seat,  and  garden  where 
he  planned  the  return  to  Europe  which  led  to  the  final 
catastrophe. 

More  interesting  still  was  the  visit  to  Corsica  and,  es- 
pecially, to  Ajaccio.  There  the  traveler  stands  before 
the  altar  where  Napoleon's  father  and  mother  were  mar- 
ried, at  the  font  where  he  was  baptized,  in  the  rooms 
where  he  was  born,  ])layed  with  his  brothers  during  his 
boyhood,  and  developed  various  scoundrelisras  during  his 
young  manhood :  the  furniture  and  surroundings  being  aa 
they  were  when  he  knew  them. 
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Just  arouiid  the  corner  from  the  house  in  which  the 
Bonapartes  lived  was  the  more  stately  residence  of  the 
more  aristocratic  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  It  interested 
me  as  the  nest  in  which  was  reared  that  early  playmate 
and  rival  of  Napoleon,  who  aftei*ward  became  his  most 
virulent,  persistent,  and  successful  enemy,  who  pursued 
him  through  his  whole  career  as  a  hound  pursues  a  wolf, 
and  who  at  last  aided  most  effectively  in  bringing  him 
down. 

After  exhausting  the  attractions  of  Ajaccio,  we  drove 
up  a  broad,  well-paved  avenue,  gradually  rising  and  curv- 
ing until,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  it  ended 
at  the  country-seat  of  this  same  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
far  up  among  the  mountains.  There,  on  a  plateau  com- 
manding an  amazing  view,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  superb 
park,  we  foimd  the  rural  retreat  of  the  family;  but,  to 
our  surprise,  not  a  castle,  not  a  villa,  not  like  any  other 
building  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Italy  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  but  a  Parisian  town  house,  recently  erected 
in  the  style  of  the  Valois  period,  with  Mansard  roof.  As 
we  approached  it,  I  was  struck  by  architectural  details 
even  more  at  variance  with  the  surroundings  than  was 
the  general  style  of  the  building:  all  its  exterior  decora- 
tion presenting  the  features  of  a  pavilion  from  the  old 
Tuileries  at  Paris;  and  in  the  garden  hard  by  we  found 
battered  and  blackened  fragments  of  pilasters,  shown  by 
the  emblems  and  ciphers  upon  them  to  have  come  from 
that  part  of  the  Tuileries  once  inhabited  by  Napoleon. 
The  family  being  absent,  we  were  allowed  to  roam  through 
the  house,  and  there  found  the  statues,  paintings,  tapes- 
tries, books,  and  papers  of  Napoleon's  arch-enemy,  the 
great  Pozzo  di  Borgo  himself,  all  of  them  more  or  lesa 
connected  with  the  great  struggle.  There,  too,  in  the  li- 
brary were  collected  the  decorations  bestowed  upon  him 
by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  his  successful  zeal  in 
hunting  down  the  common  enemy— ** the  Corsican  Ogre,'* 
The  palace,  inside  and  out,  is  a  monument  to  the  most 
famous  of  Corsican  vendettas. 
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My  two  winters  at  Alassio  after  leaving  Berlin,  though 
filled  with  deferred  work,  were  restful.  During  a  visit 
to  America  in  1903, 1  joined  my  class  at  Yale  in  celebrat- 
ing its  fiftieth  anniversary,  giving  there  a  public  address 
entitled  **A  Patriotic  Investment''  The  main  purpose 
of  this  address  was  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessorships of  Comparative  Legislation  in  our  leading 
universities.  I  could  not  think  then,  and  cannot  think 
now,  of  any  endowment  likely  to  be  more  speedily  and 
happily  fruitful  in  good  to  the  whole  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1904 1  returned  to  my  old  house  on  the  grounds 
of  Cornell  University,  and  there,  with  my  family,  old  as- 
sociates, and  new  friends  about  me,  have  devoted  myself 
to  various  matters  long  delayed,  and  especially  to  writ- 
ing sundry  articles  in  the  ** Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  ** Cen- 
tury Magazine,"  and  various  other  periodicals,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  Trustee  of  Cornell  and  as  a 
Begent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  last  of  my  life,  but  I  count  myself  happy  in  living  to 
see  so  much  of  good  accomplished  and  so  much  promise  of 
good  in  every  worthy  field  of  human  effort  throughout 
our  country  and  indeed  throughout  the  world. 

Following  are  the  letters  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 


From  the  President  op  the  United  States. 

Whtte  House, 

Waseongton. 

Oyster  Bay,  New  York, 
August  5,  1902. 
My  dear  Ambassador  White  : 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  accept  your  resignation,  for  I 
speak  what  is  merely  a  self-evident  truth  when  I  say  that  we 
shall  have  to  look  with  some  apprehension  to  what  your  suc- 
cessor does,  whoever  that  successor  may  be,  lest  he  fall  short  of 
the  standard  you  have  set. 

It  is  a  very  great  thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  feel,  as  you 
will  feel  when  on  your  seventieth  birthday  you  prepare  to  leave 
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the  Embassy,  that  yon  have  been  able  to  serve  your  country 
as  it  has  been  served  by  but  a  very  limited  number  of  people  in 
your  generation.  You  have  done  much  for  it  in  word  and  in 
deed.  You  have  adhered  to  a  lofty  ideal  and  yet  have  been  abso* 
lutely  practical  and,  therefore,  efficient,  so  that  you  are  a  per- 
petual example  to  young  men  how  to  avoid  alike  the  Scylla  of  in- 
diflferenee  and  the  Chary bdis  of  efficiency  for  the  wrong, , . . 
With  regards  and  warm  respect  and  admiration, 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)       Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Hon,  Akubew  D.  WHrrs, 

Ambassador  to  Germany, 
Berlin^  Qermanyt 


Whtte  House, 

Washington, 

Oyster  Bat,  New  York, 
September  15,  1902. 
My  deab  Mr.  Ambassador: 

Will  you  read  the  inclosed  on  your  seventieth  birthday! 
have  sealed  it  so  you  can  hreak  the  seal  then. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)        Theodore  Roosevelt- 
Hon.  Andeev^t  D.  White, 

U.  S.  Ambassador, 
Berlin,  Germany. 


White  House, 

Washington, 

Oyster  Bat, 

September  15,  1902. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ambassadob: 

On  the  day  you  open  this  you  will  be  seventy  years  old,  I 
eannot  forbear  writing  you  a  line  to  express  the  obligation  which 
all  the  American  people  are  under  to  you.  As  a  diplomat  you 
have  come  in  that  class  whose  foremost  exponents  are  Benja- 
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min  Franklin  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  which  nnmbers 
also  in  its  ranks  men  like  Morris,  Livingston,  and  Pinckney.  As 
a  politician,  as  a  publicist,  and  as  a  college  president  yon  have 
served  your  country  as  only  a  limited  number  of  men  are  able 
to  serve  it.  You  have  taught  by  precept,  and  you  have  taught 
by  practice.  We  are  all  of  us  better  because  you  have  lived 
and  worked,  and  I  send  you  now  not  merely  my  warmest  well- 
wishes  and  congratulations,  but  thanks  from  all  our  people  for 
all  that  you  have  done  for  us  in  the  past. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)         Theodore  Boosevelt. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  Whtte, 
U.  S.  Ambassador, 
Berlin,  Germany. 


From  the  Secretary  op  State. 

Newbury,  N.  H., 
August  3,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  WmrE : 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  21st  July,  which 
is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  your  intention  to  resign 
your  post  of  ambassador  to  Germany.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
country  is  to  lose  your  services  in  the  place  you  have  filled  with 
such  distinguished  ability  and  dignity.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
say— as  it  is  simple  truth  to  say  it— that  you  have,  during  your 
residence  in  Berlin,  increased  the  respect  felt  for  America  not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  all  Europe.  You  have  thus  rendered 
a  great  public  service,— independent  of  all  the  details  of  your 
valuable  work.  The  man  is  indeed  fortunate  who  can  go  through 
a  long  career  without  blame,  and  how  much  more  fortunate  if 
he  adds  great  achievement  to  blamelessness.  You  have  the  sin- 
gular felicity  of  having  been  always  a  fighting  man,  and  hav- 
ing gone  through  life  without  a  wound. 

I  congratulate  you  most  on  your  physical  and  mental  ability 
to  enjoy  the  rest  you  have  chosen  and  earned.  .  .  . 

My  wife  joins  me  in  cordial  regards  to  Mrs.  White,  and  I  am 
always.  Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)       John  Hay. 
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Department  op  State, 

Washington,  November  7,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  White: 

I  cannot  let  the  day  pass  without  sending  you  a  word  of  cor- 
dial congratulation  on  the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
most  delightful  part  of  your  life.  Browning  long  ago  sang, 
*'The  best  is  yet  to  be,"  and,  certainly,  if  world-wide  fame, 
troops  of  friends,  a  consciousness  of  well-spent  years,  and  a 
great  career  filled  with  righteous  achievement  are  constituents 
of  happiness,  you  have  everything  that  the  heart  of  man  could 
wish. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  John  Hat. 

His  Excellency  Andrew  D.  Whtte,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


From  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  EMPmE. 

Wilhelm  Str.  77. 
Mt  dear  Ambassador  : 

On  the  occasion  of  this  memorable  day,  I  beg  to  send  you  my 
best  wishes.  May  Gk>d  grant  you  i>erfect  health  and  happiness. 
Be  assured  that  I  always  shall  remember  the  excellent  relations 
which  have  joined  us  during  so  many  years,  and  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  of  your  most  affectionate 

B0LOW. 

7  Nov.  1902. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WILLIAM  0—1879-1908 

AT  various  times  since  my  leaving  the  Berlin  Embassy 
j\  varions  friends  have  said  to  me,  ''Why  not  give  us 
something  definite  regarding  the  German  Emperor  f 
And  on  my  pleading  sundry  difficulties  and  objections, 
some  of  my  advisers  have  recalled  many  excellent  pre- 
cedents, both  American  and  foreign,  and  others  have 
cited  the  dictum,  *'The  man  I  don't  like  is  the  man  I 
don't  know." 

The  latter  argument  has  some  force  with  me.  Much 
ill  feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  has 
had  its  root  in  misunderstandings;  and,  as  one  of  the 
things  nearest  my  heart  since  my  student  days  has  been  a 
closer  moral  and  intellectual  relation  between  the  two 
countries,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  reason  for  throwing  into 
these  misunderstandings  some  light  from  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

My  first  recollections  of  the  present  Emperor  date  from 
the  beginning  of  my  stay  as  minister  at  Berlin,  in  1879. 
The  official  presentations  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
that  period  having  been  made,  there  came  in  regular  order 
those  to  the  crown  prince  and  princess,  and  on  my  way 
to  them  there  fell  into  my  hands  a  newspaper  account 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  eminent  painter 
Cornelius,  at  Diisseldorf,  the  main  personage  in  the  cere- 
mony being  the  young  Prince  William,  then  a  student  at 
Bonn.  His  speech  was  given  at  some  length,  and  it  im- 
pressed me.    There  was  a  certain  reality  of  conviction 
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and  aspiration  in  it  which  seemed  to  me  so  radically 
different  from  the  perfunctory  utterances  usual  on  such 
occasions  that,  at  the  close  of  the  official  interview  with 
his  father  and  mother,  I  alluded  to  it.  Their  response 
touched  me.  There  came  at  once  a  kindly  smile  upon  the 
father's  face,  and  a  glad  sparkle  into  the  mother's  eyes: 
pleasing  was  it  to  hear  her^  while  showing  satisfaction  and 
pride,  sj^eak  of  her  anxiety  before  the  good  news  came, 
and  of  the  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  her  son  at  his 
first  public  address  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance; 
no  less  pleasing  was  it  to  note  the  father's  happy  acquies- 
cence :  there  was  in  it  all  a  revelation  of  simjile  home  feel- 
ing and  of  wholesome  home  ties  which  clearly  indicated 
something  different  from  the  family  relations  in  sundry 
royal  houses  depicted  by  court  chroniclers. 

Not  long  afterward  the  young  prince  appeared  at  some 
of  the  court  festivities,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  to 
observe  him.  He  seemed  sprightly,  with  a  certain  exu- 
berance of  manner  in  meeting  his  friends  which  wa«  not 
unpleasing;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  his  hearty  saluta- 
tions were  by  no  means  confined  to  men  and  women  of 
his  own  age;  he  was  respectful  to  old  men,  and  that  is 
always  a  good  sign ;  it  could  be  easily  seen,  too,  that  while 
he  especially  sought  the  celebrities  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  he  took  pains  to  show  respect  to  men  eminent 
in  science,  literature,  and  art  There  seemed  a  healthy, 
hearty  life  in  him  well  befitting  a  young  man  of  his  po- 
sition and  prospects:  very  diflferent  was  he  from  the  heir 
to  the  throne  in  another  country,  whom  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  at  similar  functions,  and  who  seemed  to  regard 
the  whole  human  race  with  indifference. 

Making  the  usual  visits  in  Berlin  society,  I  found  that 
people  qualified  to  judge  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  abil- 
ities; and  not  infrequent  were  prophecies  that  the  young 
man  would  some  day  really  accomplish  something. 

My  first  opportunity  to  converse  with  him  came  at  his 
marriage,  when  a  special  reception  was  given  by  him  and 
his  bride  to  the  diplomatic  corps.    He  spoke  at  consider- 
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able  length  on  American  topics— on  railways,  steamers^ 
pnblic  works,  on  Americans  whom  he  had  met,  and  of  the 
things  he  most  wished  to  see  on  our  side  the  water;  al- 
together he  seemed  to  be  broad-minded,  alert*  with  a  quick 
sense  of  humor,  and  yet  with  a  certain  solidity  of  judg- 
ment beneath  it  all. 

After  my  departure  from  Berlin  there  flitted  over  to 
America  conflicting  accounts  of  him,  and  during  the  short 
reign  of  his  father  there  was  considerable  growth  of  myth 
and  legend  to  his  disadvantage.  jVny  attempt  to  distil 
the  truth  from  it  all  would  be  futile;  suffice  it  that  both 
in  (rermany  and  Great  Britain  careful  statements  by  ex- 
cellent authorities  on  both  sides  have  convinced  me  that 
in  all  that  trying  crisis  the  young  man's  course  was  dic- 
tated by  a  manly  sense  of  duty. 

The  first  thing  after  his  accession  which  really  struck 
me  as  a  revelation  of  his  character  was  his  dismissal 
of  Bismarck.  By  vast  numbers  of  people  this  was  thought 
the  act  of  an  exultant  young  ruler  eager  to  escajie  all  re- 
straint, and  this  opinion  was  considerably  promoted  in 
English-speaking  countries  by  an  ephemeral  cause:  Ten- 
niel*s  cartoon  in  ** Punch"  entitled  *' Dropping  the  Pilot** 
As  most  people  who  read  this  will  remember,  the  iron 
chancellor  was  therein  represented  as  an  old,  weather- 
beaten  pilot,  in  storm-coat  and  sou  Vest^r,  plodding  heav- 
ily down  the  gangway  at  the  side  of  a  great  ship;  while 
far  above  him,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks^  was  the  young 
Emperor,  jaunty,  with  a  satisfied  smirk,  and  wearing  his 
crown.  There  was  in  that  little  drawing  a  spark  of  genius, 
and  it  sped  far;  probably  no  other  cartoon  in  ''Punch*' 
ever  produced  so  deep  an  effect,  save,  possibly,  that  which 
appeared  during  the  Crimean  War  with  the  legend  *'Gren- 
eral  February  turned  Traitor";  it  went  everywhere,  ap- 
pealing to  deep  sentiment  in  human  hearts. 

And  yet,  to  me— admiring  Bismarck  as  the  greatest  Ger- 
man since  Luther,  but  reflecting  upon  the  vast  interests 
involved— this  act  was  a  proof  that  the  young  monarch  was 
a  stronger  man  than  any  one  had  supposed  him  to  be. 
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Certainly  this  dismissal  must  have  caused  him  raucli 
regret;  all  his  previous  life  had  shown  that  he  admired 
Bismarck— almost  adored  him.  It  gave  evidence  of  a  deep 
purpose  and  a  strong  will.  Louis  XIV  had  gained  great 
credit  after  the  death  of  Mazarin  by  declaring  his  inten- 
tion of  ruling  alone— of  taking  into  his  own  hands  the 
vast  work  bepm  by  Richelieu;  but  that  was  the  merest 
nothing  compared  to  this.  This  was,  apparently,  as  if 
Louis  Xni,  immediately  after  the  triumphs  of  Richelieu, 
had  dismissed  him  and  declared  his  purpose  of  hence- 
forth being  his  own  prime  minister.  The  young  Emperor 
had  found  himself  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  had 
deliberately  chosen  the  right  path,  and  this  in  spite  of 
almost  universal  outcries  at  home  and  abroad.  The  old 
Emperor  William  could  let  Bismarck  have  his  way  to 
any  extent:  when  his  chancellor  sulked  he  could  drive 
to  the  palace  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  pat  his  old  servant 
on  the  back,  chaff  him,  scold  him,  laugh  at  him,  and  set 
him  going  again,  and  no  one  thought  less  of  the  old  mon- 
arch on  that  account.  But  for  the  young  Emperor  Wil- 
liam to  do  this  would  be  fatal ;  it  would  class  him  at  once 
among  the  rots  faineants— the  mere  figureheads— **  the 
solemnly  constituted  impostors,"  and  in  this  lay  not 
merely  dangers  to  the  young  monarch,  but  to  his  dynasty 
and  to  the  empire. 

His  recognition  of  this  fact  was,  and  is,  to  me  a  proof 
that  the  favorable  judgments  of  him  which  I  had  heard 
expressed  in  Berlin  were  well  founded. 

But  this  decision  did  much  to  render  him  unpopular  in 
the  TTnited  States,  and  various  other  reports  which  flitted 
over  increased  the  unfavorable  feeling.  There  came  re- 
ports of  his  speeches  to  young  recniits,  in  which,  to  put 
it  mildly,  there  was  preached  a  very  high  theory  of  the 
royal  and  imperial  prerogative,  and  a  very  exacting  the- 
ory of  the  duty  of  the  subject.  Little  account  was  taken 
by  distant  observers  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  ease; 
namely,  that  Germany,  being  a  nation  with  nr- 
frontiers,  with  hostile  military  nations  on 
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with  serious  intestine  tendencies  to  anarchy^  most,  if  she 
is  to  live,  have  the  best  possible  military  organization  and 
a  central  power  strong  to  curb  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  quick  to  hurl  them.  Moreover,  these  speeches,  which 
seemed  so  absurd  to  the  average  American,  hardly  aston- 
ished  any  one  who  had  lived  long  in  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially in  Prussia,  The  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  young 
monarch  to  the  recruits  were,  after  all,  only  what  they 
had  heard  a  thousand  times  from  pulpit  and  school  desk, 
and  are  a  logical  result  of  Prussian  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  to  a  young  man 
gifted,  energetic,  suddenly  brought  into  so  responsible  a 
position,  looking  into  and  beyond  his  empire,  seeing  hostile 
nations  north,  sonth,  east,  and  west,  with  elements  of  un- 
reason fermenting  within  its  own  borders,  and  feeling  that 
the  only  reliance  of  his  country  is  in  the  good  right  arms 
of  its  people,  in  their  power  of  striking  heavily  and 
quicklj%  and  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  authority. 

In  the  history  of  American  opinion  at  this  tinie  there 
was  one  comical  episode.  The  strongholds  of  opinion 
among  us  friendly  to  GJermany  have  been,  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  our  universities  and  colleges,  in  so  many 
of  which  are  professors  and  tutors  who,  having  studied 
in  Germany,  have  brought  back  a  certain  love  for  the  Ger- 
man fatherland.  To  them  there  came  in  those  days  a 
curious  tractate  by  a  little-known  German  professor— one 
of  the  most  curious  satires  in  human  history.  To  all  ap- 
pearance it  was  simply  a  biograi>hical  study  of  the  young 
Roman  emperor  Caligula.  It  displayed  the  advantages 
he  had  derived  from  a  brave  and  pious  imperial  ancestry, 
and  especially  from  his  devout  and  gifted  father;  it 
showed  his  natural  gifts  and  acquired  graces,  his  versa- 
tility, his  growing  restlessness,  his  manifold  ambitions,  his 
contempt  of  wise  counsel,  the  dismissal  of  his  most  emi- 
nent minister,  his  carelessness  of  thoughtful  opinion,  his 
meddling  in  anything  and  everything,  his  displays  in  the 
theater  and  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  his  growth— until 
the  world  recognized  him  simply  as  a  beast  of  prey,  a  mon- 
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ster.  The  whole  narrative  was  so  managed  that  the  yorrng 
prince  who  had  just  come  to  the  German  throne  seemed 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  youthful  Roman  monarch— 
down  to  the  cruel  stage  of  his  career;  that  was  left  to 
anticipation.  The  parallels  and  resemblances  between  the 
two  were  arranged  with  consummate  skill,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  passage  which  seemed  to  present  an  exact 
chronicle  of  some  well-known  saying  or  doing  of  the  mod- 
ern ruler  there  would  follow  an  asterisk  with  a  reference 
to  a  passage  in  Tacitus  or  Suetonius  or  Dion  Cassius  or 
other  eminent  authority  exactly  warranting  the  statement. 
This  piece  of  historical  jugglery  ran  speedily  through 
thirty  editionSj  while  from  all  parts  of  Germany  came  ref- 
utations and  counter-refutations  by  scores,  all  tending  to 
increase  its  notoriety.  Making  a  short  tour  through 
Germany  at  that  period,  and  stopping  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  at  Munich  to  get  a  copy  of  this  treatise,  I  was 
shown  a  pile  of  pamphlets  which  it  had  called  out, 
at  least  a  foot  high.  Comically  enough,  its  author  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  it,  since  the  name  of  the 
young  Emperor  William  was  never  mentioned;  all  it 
claimed  to  give  or  did  give  was  the  life  of  Caligula, 
and  certainly  there  was  no  crime  in  writing  a  condem- 
natory history  of  him  or  any  other  imperial  miscreant 
who  died  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  this  tractate  doubtless  made 
good  friends  of  Germany  uneasy,  and  it  even  shocked 
some  excellent  men  who  knew  much  of  Roman  history 
and  little  of  mankind;  but  gradually  common  sense  re- 
sumed its  sway.  As  men  began  to  think  they  began  to 
realize  that  the  modern  German  Empire  resembles  in  no 
particular  that  debased  and  corrupt  mass  with  which  the 
imperial  Roman  wretches  had  to  do,  and  that  the  new 
German  sovereign,  in  all  his  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies is  radically  a  different  being  from  any  one  of  the  crazy 
beasts  of  prey  who  held  the  imperial  power  during  the  de- 
cline of  Rome. 
Sundry  epigrams  had  also  come  over  to  us;  among 
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others,  the  characterizatiou  of  the  three  German  Em- 
perors:  the  first  William  as  '*Der  greise  Kaiser/*  the 
Emperor  Frederick  as  '*Der  weise  Kaiser/'  and  the  sec- 
ond William  as  *'Der  Reise  Kaiser"  j  and  there  were  un- 
pleasant murmurs  regarding  sundry  trials  for  petty  trea- 
son. But  at  the  same  time  there  was  evident,  in  the  midst 
of  American  jokes  at  the  young  Emperor's  expense,  a 
growing  feeling  that  there  was  something  in  him ;  that,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  not  a  fat-witted,  Jesuit-ridden,  mistress- 
led  monarch  of  the  old  Bourbon  or  Hapsburg  sort;  that 
he  had  **go"  in  him— some  fine  impulses,  evidently;  and 
here  and  there  a  quotation  from  a  speech  showed  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  the  present  world  and  aspiration 
for  its  betterment 

In  another  chapter  I  have  given  a  general  sketch  of 
the  conversation  at  my  first  presentation  to  him  as  ambas- 
sador; it  strengthened  in  my  mind  the  impression  al- 
ready formed,— that  he  was  not  a  monarch  of  the  old  pat- 
tern. The  talk  was  not  conventional;  he  was  evidently 
fond  of  discoursing  upon  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
music,  but  not  less  gifted  in  discussing  current  political 
questions,  and  in  various  conversations  afterward  this 
fact  was  observable.  Conventional  talk  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum ;  the  slightest  hint  was  enough  to  start  a  line 
of  remark  worth  listening  to. 

Opportunities  for  conversation  were  many.  Besides  the 
usual  '* functions"  of  various  sorts,  there  were  interviews 
by  special  appointment,  and  in  these  the  young  monarch 
was  neither  backward  in  presenting  his  ideas  nor  slow 
in  developing  them.  The  range  of  subjects  which  in- 
terested him  seemed  unlimited,  but  there  were  some  which 
he  evidently  preferred:  of  these  were  all  things  relating 
to  ships  and  shipping,  and  one  of  the  first  subjects  which 
came  u^i  in  conversations  between  us  was  the  books  of 
Captain  Mahan,  which  he  discussed  very  intelligently, 
awarding  great  praise  to  their  author,  and  saying  that  he 
required  all  his  naval  officers  to  read  them. 

Another  subject  in  order  was  art  in  all  its  develop- 
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raeuts.  During  the  first  years  of  my  stay  he  was  erect- 
ing the  thirty-two  historical  groups  on  the  Avenue  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  Thiergarten^  near  my  house.  My  walks  took 
me  frequently  by  them,  and  they  interested  me,  not  merely 
hy  their  execution,  but  by  their  historical  purpose,  com- 
memorating as  they  do  the  services  of  his  predecessors, 
and  of  the  strougest  men  who  made  their  reigns  signifi- 
cant during  nearly  a  thousand  years.  He  was  always 
ready  to  discuss  these  works  at  length,  whether  from  the 
artistic,  historical,  or  educational  point  of  view.  Not  only 
to  me,  but  to  my  wife  he  insisted  on  their  value  as  a  means 
of  arousing  intelligent  patriotism  in  children  and  youth. 
He  dwelt  with  pride  on  the  large  number  of  gifted  sculp- 
tors in  his  realm,  and  his  comments  on  their  work  were 
worth  listening  to.  He  himself  has  artistic  gifts  which  in 
his  earlier  days  were  shown  by  at  least  one  specimen 
of  his  work  as  a  painter  in  the  Berlin  Annual  Exhibition; 
and  in  the  window  of  a  silversmith's  shop  on  the  Linden 
I  once  saw  a  prize  cup  for  a  yacht  contest  showing  much 
skill  in  invention  and  beauty  in  form,  while  near  it  hung 
the  pencil  drawing  for  it  in  his  own  hand. 

His  knowledge  of  music  and  love  for  it  have  been  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  in  these  chapters.  Noteworthy  was 
it  that  his  feeling  was  not  at  all  for  music  of  a  thin,  showy 
sort;  he  seemed  to  be  touched  by  none  of  the  prevailing 
fashions,  but  to  cherish  a  profound  love  for  the  really 
great  things  in  music.  This  was  often  shown,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  concert  at  Potsdam  to  which  he  invited  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  in  his  comments  upon  the 
pieces  then  executed.  But  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
it  was  the  music  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  It  has  been  given 
me  to  hear  more  than  once  the  best  music  of  the  Sistine, 
Pauline,  and  Lateran  choirs  at  Rome,  of  the  three  great 
choirs  at  St  Petersburg,  of  the  chorus  at  Bayreuth,  and 
of  other  wellknown  assemblages  under  high  musical  di- 
rection; but  the  cathedral  choir  at  Berlin,  in  its  best  ef- 
forts, surpassed  any  of  these,  and  the  music,  both  instru- 
mental and  choral,  which  reverberates  under  Uie 
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of  the  imperial  chapel  at  the  great  anniversaries  there 
celebrated  is  nowhere  excelled.  For  operatic  music  of  the 
usual  sort  he  seemed  to  care  little.  If  a  gala  opera  was  to 
be  given,  the  chances  were  that  he  would  order  the  per- 
formance of  some  piece  of  more  historical  than  musical 
interest  Hence,  doubtless,  it  was  tliat  during  my  whole 
stay  the  opera  at  Dresden  surpassed  decidedly  that  at 
Berlin,  while  in  the  higher  realms  of  music  Berlin  re- 
mained unequaled. 

Dramatic  art  is  another  field  in  which  he  takes  an  en- 
lightened interest:  he  has  great  reason  for  doing  so,  both 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man. 

As  a  result  of  observation  and  reflection  during  a  long 
life  which  has  touched  public  men  and  measures  in  wide 
variety,  1  would  desire  for  my  countrj^  three  things  above 
all  others,  to  supplement  our  existing  American  civiliza- 
tion: from  Great  Britain  her  administration  of  criminal 
justice;  froni  Germany  her  theater;  and  from  any  Euro- 
pean country,  save  Russia,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  its  gov- 
ernment of  cities. 

As  to  the  second  of  these  desired  contributions,  ten 
years  in  Germany  at  various  periods  during  an  epoch 
covering  now  nearly  half  a  century  have  convinced  me  that 
her  theater,  next  after  her  religious  inheritance,  gives  the 
best  stimulus  and  sustenance  to  the  better  asi>irations  of 
her  people.  Through  it,  and  above  all  by  Schiller,  the 
Kantian  ethics  have  been  brought  into  the  thinking  of 
the  average  man  and  woman;  and  not  only  Schiller,  but 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Gutzkow,  and  a  long  line  of  others  have 
given  an  atmosphere  in  which  ennobling  ideals  bloom  for 
the  German  youth,  during  season  after  season,  as  if  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature.  The  dramatic  presentation, 
even  in  tlie  smallest  towns,  is,  as  a  mle,  good ;  the  theater 
and  its  surroundings  are,  in  the  main,  free  from  the  abuses 
and  miseries  of  the  stage  in  English-speaking  lands,  and, 
above  all,  from  that  all-pervading  lubricity  and  porno- 
graphic stench  which  have  made  the  French  theater  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  main  cause  in  the 
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decadence  of  the  French  people.  In  most  German  towns 
of  importance  one  finds  the  drama  a  yjart  of  the  daily 
life  of  its  citizens— ennobling  in  its  higher  ranges,  and  in 
its  inflnence  clean  and  wholesome. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  no  city  of  any  English-speak- 
ing country  is  Shakspere  presented  so  fully,  so  well,  and 
to  such  large  and  appreciative  audiences  as  in  Berlin, 
All  this,  and  more,  the  Emperor  knows^  and  he  acts  upon 
his  knowledge.  Interesting  was  it  at  various  times  to  see 
him  sitting  with  his  older  children  at  the  theater,  evi- 
dently awakening  their  interest  in  dramatic  masterj^ieces ; 
and  among  these  occasions  there  come  back  to  me,  espe- 
cially, the  evenings  when  he  thus  sat,  evidently  discussing 
with  them  the  thought  and  action  in  Shakspere 's  'Mu- 
lius  Caesar'*  and  **Coriolanus,'*  as  presented  on  the  stage 
before  us.  I  could  well  imagine  his  comments  on  the 
venom  of  demagogues,  on  the  despotism  of  mobs,  on  the 
weaknesses  of  strong  men,  and  on  the  need,  in  great  emer- 
gencies, of  a  central  purpose  and  firm  controL  His  view 
of  the  true  character  and  mission  of  the  theater  he  has 
given  at  various  times,  and  one  of  his  talks  with  the  actors 
in  the  Royal  Theater,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  may  he 
noted  as  tjT^ical.  In  it  occur  passages  like  the  following: 
'*When  I  came  into  the  government,  ten  years  ago,  ,  ,  • 
I  was  convinced  that  this  theater,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  monarch,  should,  like  the  school  and  the  university, 
have  as  its  mission  the  development  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, the  promotion  of  the  highest  intellectual  good  in  our 
German  fatherland,  and  the  ennobling  of  our  people  in 
mind  and  character. . .  •  I  beg  of  you  that  you  continue  to 
stand  by  me,  each  in  his  own  way  and  place,  serving  the 
spirit  of  idealism,  and  waging  war  against  materialism 
and  all  un-Qerman  corruptions  of  the  stage." 

After  various  utterances  showing  his  steady  purpose 
in  the  same  direction,  there  came  out,  in  one  of  the  later 
years  of  my  stay,  sundry  remarks  of  his  < 
l>hase  of  the  same  thought,  as   foUo^ 
should  not  only  he  an  important  fac 
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in  the  promotion  of  morals,  but  it  should  also  present  in- 
carnations of  elegance,  of  beauty,  of  the  highest  eoncep- 
tions  of  art;  it  should  not  discourage  us  with  sad  pictures 
of  the  past,  with  bitter  awakenings  from  illusions,  but 
be  purified,  elevated,  strengthened  for  presenting  the  ideal. 
.  .  ,  Our  ordinary  life  gives  us  every  day  the  most 
mournful  realities,  and  the  modern  authors  whose  plea- 
sure it  is  to  bring  these  before  us  upon  the  stage  have 
accepted  an  unhealthy  mission  and  accomplish  a  discour- 
aging work. ' ' 

In  his  desire  to  see  the  theater  aid  in  developing  Ger- 
man ideals  and  in  enriching  German  life,  he  has  pro- 
moted presentations  of  the  great  episodes  and  person- 
ages in  German  history.  Some  of  these,  by  AVildenbruch 
and  Lauff,  permeated  with  veins  of  true  poetry,  are  at- 
tractive and  ennobling.  Of  course  not  all  were  entirely 
successful,  I  recall  one  which  glorified  especially  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  the 
comical  effect  of  which  on  one  of  my  diplomatic  colleagues 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere;  but  this,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  was  an  exception. 

There  seems  much  reason  for  the  Emperor's  strenu- 
ous endeavors  in  this  field.  The  German  theater  still  re- 
mains more  wholesome  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that,  since  my  earlier  acquaintance 
with  it,  from  1854  to  1856  and  from  1879  to  1881,  there 
has  come  some  deterioration,  and  this  is  especially  shown 
in  various  dramas  which  have  been  held  up  as  triumphs. 
In  these,  an  inoculation  from  the  French  drama  seems 
to  have  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  nobler  characteris- 
tics of  the  German  stage.  One  detects  the  cant  of  Dumas, 
fils,  but  not  his  genius;  and,  when  this  cant  is  mingled 
with  German  pessimism,  it  becomes  at  times  unspeakably 
repulsive.  The  zeal  for  this  new  drama  seems  to  me  a 
fad,  and  rather  a  slimy  fad.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  the 
"Emperor  success  in  his  effort  to  keep  the  German  stage 
upon  the  higher  planes. 

Another  subject  which  came  up  from  time  to  time  was 
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that  of  archaeological  investigation.  Once,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  talk  on  German  railway  enterprises  in 
Asia  MinoFj  I  tonehed  upon  his  great  opportunities  to 
make  his  reign  illustrious  by  services  to  science  in  that 
region.  He  entered  into  the  subject  heartily;  it  was  at 
once  evident  that  be  was  awake  to  its  possibilities,  and 
he  soon  showed  me  much  more  than  I  knew  before  of  what 
had  been  done  and  was  doing,  but  pointed  out  special  dif- 
ficulties in  a|>proaching,  at  present,  some  most  attractive 
fields  of  investigation. 

Interesting  also  were  his  views  on  education,  and  more 
than  once  the  conversation  touched  this  ground.  As  to  his 
own  academic  training,  there  is  ample  testimony  that  he 
appreciated  the  main  classical  authors  whom  he  read  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Cassel ;  but  it  was  refreshing  to  hear 
and  to  read  various  utterances  of  his  against  gerund- 
grinding  and  pedantry.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  classical  instruction  in  Germany,  as,  in- 
deed, elsewhere,  have  been  they  of  its  own  household,  and 
he  has  stated  this  view  as  vigorously  as  did  Sydney  Smith 
in  England  and  Francis  Wayland  in  America.  When- 
ever he  dwelt  on  this  subject  the  views  which  he  presented 
at  such  length  to  the  Educational  Commission  were  wont 
to  come  out  with  force  and  pir|uancy. 

On  one  occasion  our  discussion  turned  upon  physical 
education,  and  especially  upon  the  value  to  students  of 
boating.  As  an  old  Yale  boating  man,  a  member  of  the 
first  crew  which  ever  sent  a  challenge  to  Harvard,  and 
one  who  had  occasion  in  the  administration  of  an  Ameri- 
can university  to  consider  this  form  of  exercise  from 
various  standpoints,  I  may  say  that  his  view  of  its  merits 
and  his  way  of  promoting  it  seemed  to  me  thoroughly 
sensible. 

From  time  to  time  some  mention  from  me  of  city  im- 
provements observed  during  my  daily  walks  led  to  an 
interesting  discussion.    The  city  of  Bf  '  fully 

well  governed,  and  exhibits  all  tl  I- 

em  municipal  skill  and  devotior 
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ously  absent,  as  a  rule,  from  our  American  cities.  While 
his  capital  preserves  its  self-governiDg  powers,  it  is  clear 
that  he  purposes  to  have  his  full  say  as  to  everytliing 
within  his  jurisdictioD<  There  were  various  examples 
of  this,  and  one  of  them  especially  interested  me:  the 
renovatioD  of  the  Thiergarten.  This  great  park,  virtually 
a  gift  of  the  Iloheozollern  monarchs,  which  once  lay  upon 
the  borders  of  the  city,  but  is  now  in  the  very  heart  of 
it,  had  gradually  fallen  far  short  of  what  it  should  have 
lieen.  Even  during  my  earlier  stays  in  Berlin  it  was  un- 
derstood that  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  especially  his 
father,  had  desired  to  change  its  copse-like  and  swampy 
character  and  give  it  more  of  the  features  of  a  stately 
park,  but  that  popular  opjiosition  to  any  soch  change  had 
always  shown  itself  too  bitter  and  uncompromising.  This 
seemed  a  great  pity,  for  while  there  were  some  fine  trees, 
a  great  majority  of  them  were  so  crowded  together  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  broad,  free  growth  either  for  trees 
or  for  shrubbery.  There  was  nothing  of  that  exquisitely 
Ijeautifiil  play,  upon  expanses  of  green  turf,  of  light  and 
shade  through  wide-expanded  boughs  and  broad  masses 
of  foliage,  which  gives  such  delight  in  any  of  the  finer 
English  or  American  parks.  Down  to  about  half  a  dozen 
years  since  it  had  apparently  been  thought  best  not  to  in- 
terfere, and  even  when  attention  was  called  to  the  dark, 
swampy  characteristics  of  much  of  the  Thiergarten,  the 
answer  was  that  it  was  best  to  humor  the  Berliners;  but 
about  the  l^eginning  of  my  recent  stay  the  young  Em- 
peror intervened  with  decision  and  force,  his  work  was 
thorough,  and  as  my  windows  looked  out  over  one  comer 
of  this  field  of  his  operations,  their  progress  interested 
me,  and  they  were  alluded  to  from  time  to  time  in  our 
conversations.  Interesting  was  it  to  note  that  his  energy 
was  albsuffieient;  the  Berliners  seemed  to  regard  his  ac- 
tivity as  Arabs  regard  a  sand-storm,— as  predestined  and 
irresistible,— and  the  universal  verdict  now  justifies  his 
course,  both  on  sanitary  and  artistic  grounds. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  of  the  in- 
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fluence  he  has  exerted  on  the  great  adornments  of  his 
capital  city.  The  position  and  character  of  various  mon- 
uments on  which  he  has  impressed  his  ideas,  and  the  lay- 
ing out  and  decoration  of  sundry  streets  and  parks,  do 
credit  not  merely  to  his  artistic  sense,  but  to  his  fore- 
sight 

This  prompt  yet  wise  intervention,  actuated  by  a  public 
spirit  not  only  strong  but  intelligent,  is  seen,  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  its  architectural  glories.  When  he  announced  to 
me  at  Potsdam  his  intention  to  present  specimens  rep- 
resentative of  German  architecture  and  sculpture  to  the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Harv^ard,  he  showed,  in  enumerating 
and  discussing  the  restorations  at  Marienburg  and  Naum- 
burg,  the  bas-reliefs  at  Halberstadt,  the  masks  and  statues 
of  Andreas  Schliiter  at  Berlin,  and  the  Renaissance  and 
rococo  work  at  Liibeck  and  Danzig,  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation worthy  of  a  trained  architect  and  archaeologist. 

As  to  his  feeling  for  literature,  his  addresses  on  various 
occasions  show  amply  that  be  has  read  to  good  pur- 
pose, not  only  in  the  best  authors  of  his  own,  but  of  other 
countries.  While  there  is  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  pedan- 
try in  his  siDceches  or  talk,  there  crop  out  in  them  evi- 
dences of  a  curious  breadth  and  universality  in  his  read- 
ing. His  line  of  reading  for  amusement  was  touched  when, 
at  the  close  of  an  hour  of  serious  official  business,  an  il- 
lustration of  mine  from  Rudyard  Kipling  led  him  to  re- 
call  many  of  that  author's  most  striking  situations,  into 
which  he  entered  with  great  zest;  and  at  various  other 
times  he  cited  sayings  of  Mark  Twain  which  he  seemed 
esfjecially  to  enjoy.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
may  not^e  the  same  breadth  in  his  love  for  art;  for  not 
only  does  he  rejoice  in  the  higher  achievements  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  but  he  takes  pleasure  in 
lighter  work,  and  an  American  may  note  that  be  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  popular  illustrations  of  Gibson. 

I  once  asked  some  of  the  leading  people  nearest  him 
how  he  found  time  to  observe  so  wide  a  range, 
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ceived  answer  that  it  was  as  much  a  marvel  to  them  as 
to  me ;  he  himself  once  told  me  that  he  f oiiod  much  time 
for  reading  diiruag  his  hunting  excursions. 

Nor  does  he  make  excursions  into  various  fields  of 
knowledge  hy  books  alone.  Any  noteworthy  discovery 
or  gain  iu  any  leading  field  of  thought  or  effort  attracts 
his  attention  at  once,  and  must  be  presented  to  him  by 
some  one  who  ranks  among  its  foremost  exponents. 

But  here  it  should  be  esi:)ecially  noted  that,  active  and 
original  as  the  Emperor  is,  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been^ 
caught  by  fads  either  in  art,  science,  hterature,  or  in  any 
other  field  of  human  activity.  The  great  artists  who  can- 
not draw  or  paint,  and  who,  therefore,  despise  those  who 
can  and  are  glorified  by  those  who  cannot;  the  great  com- 
posers who  can  give  us  neither  harmony  nor  melody,  and 
therefore  have  a  fanatical  following  among  those  who 
labor  under  like  disabilities;  the  great  writers  who  are 
unable  to  attain  strength,  lucidity,  or  beauty,  and  there- 
fore secure  praise  for  profundity  and  occult  wisdom,— 
none  of  these  influence  him.  In  these,  as  in  other  things, 
the  Hohenzollern  sanity  asserts  itself.  He  recognizes  the 
fact  that  normal  and  healthy  progress  is  by  an  evolution 
of  the  better  out  of  the  good,  and  that  the  true  fuuctiou 
of  genius  in  every  field  is  to  promote  some  phase  of  this 
evolution  either  by  aiding  to  create  a  better  environment, 
or  by  getting  sight  of  higher  ideals. 

As  to  his  manner,  it  is  in  ordinary  intercourse  sim- 
ple, natural,  kindly,  and  direct,  and  on  great  public  oc- 
casions dignified  witliout  the  slightest  approach  to  pom- 
posity. I  have  known  scores  of  our  excellent  fellow-citi- 
zens in  little  oflSces  who  were  infinitely  more  assuming. 
It  was  once  said  of  a  certain  United  States  senator  that 
**one  must  climb  a  ladder  to  speak  with  him'';  no  one 
would  dream  of  making  any  assertion  of  this  sort  re- 
garding the  present  ruler  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom  and 
German  Empire. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  minor  gifts 
and  acquirements  form  the  whole  of  his  character;  they 
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are  but  a  part  of  its  garb.  He  is  certainly  developing 
the  characteristics  of  a  successful  ruler  of  men  and  the 
solid  equalities  of  a  statesman.  It  was  my  fortune,  from 
time  to  time,  to  hear  bim  discuss  at  some  length  current 
political  questions;  and  his  views  were  presented  with 
knowledge,  clearness,  and  force.  There  was  nothing  at 
all  flighty  in  any  of  his  statements  or  arguments.  There 
is  evidently  in  him  a  large  fund  of  that  Hohenzollern 
common  sense  which  has  so  often  happily  modified  Ger- 
man, and  even  European,  politics*  He  recognizes^  of 
course,  as  his  ancestors  generally  have  done^  that  bis  is 
a  military  monarchy,  and  that  Germany  is  and  must  re- 
main a  besieged  camp;  hence  bis  close  attention  to  the 
anny  and  navj^  Every  one  of  our  embassy  military  at- 
taches expressed  to  me  his  surprise  at  the  eflBciency  of 
his  inspections  of  troops,  of  his  discrimination  between 
things  essential  and  not  essential,  and  of  his  insight  into 
current  militarj"  questions.  Even  more  striking  testi- 
mony was  given  to  me  by  our  naval  attaches  as  to  his 
minute  knowledge  not  only  of  his  own  nav>%  but  of  the 
navies  of  other  powers,  and  especially  as  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  various  classes  of  ships  and,  indeed,  of  individual 
vessels.  One  thoroughly  capable  of  judging  told  me  that 
he  doubted  whether  there  was  any  admiral  in  our  service 
who  knew  more  about  every  American  ship  of  anj"  impor- 
tance than  does  the  Kaiser.  It  has  been  said  that  his  de- 
votion to  the  Gt^nnan  navy  is  a  whim.  That  view  can 
hardly  command  respect  among  those  who  have  noted  his 
labor  for  years  upon  its  development,  and  his  utterances 
regarding  its  connection  with  the  future  of  his  empire. 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  he  recognizes  the  triumphs 
of  German  commercial  enterprises^  and  sees  in  them  a 
guarantee  for  the  extension  of  German  power  and  for 
a  glory  more  pennanent  than  any  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  military  operations  in  these  times.  When  any  candid 
American  studies  what  has  been  done,  or,  rather,  what  has 
not  been  done,  in  his  own  country,  with  its  immense  sea- 
coast  and  its  many  harbors  on  two  oceans,  to  build  up 
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a  great  merchant  navy,  and  compares  it  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  steady, 
earnest,  honest  enterprise  of  Germany,  with  merely  its 
little  strip  of  coast  on  a  northern  inland  sea,  and  with 
only  the  Hanseatic  ports  as  a  basis,  he  may  well  have 
searebings  of  heart.  The  ''Shipping  Triiist''  seems  to  be 
the  main  outcome  of  our  activitA ,  and  lines  of  the  finest 
steamers  running  to  all  parts  of  the  world  the  outcome 
of  theirs.  There  is  a  history  here  which  we  may  well 
ponder;  the  young  Emperor  has  not  only  thought  but 
acted  upon  it 

As  to  yet  broader  work,  the  crucial  test  of  a  ruler  is 
his  ability  to  select  men,  to  stand  by  them  when  be  has 
selected  them,  and  to  decide  wisely  how  far  the  plans 
which  he  has  thought  out,  and  they  have  thought  out,  can 
be  fused  into  a  policy  worthy  of  his  country.  Judged  by 
this  test,  the  young  monarch  would  seem  worthy  of  his 
position ;  the  men  he  has  called  to  the  various  min- 
istries are  remarkably  fit  for  their  places,  several  of  them 
showing  very  high  capacity,  and  some  of  them  genius. 

As  to  his  relation  to  the  legislative  bodies,  it  is  some- 
times  claimed  that  he  has  lost  much  by  his  too  early  and 
open  proelaniation  of  his  decisions,  intentions,  and  wishes ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  something  must  be  par- 
doned to  the  ardor  of  bis  patriotic  desire  to  develop  the 
empire  in  all  its  activities;  but,  after  all  due  allowance 
has  been  made,  there  remains  undeniable  evidence  of  his 
statesmanlike  ability  to  impress  his  views  upon  the  na- 
tional and  state  legislatures.  A  leading  member  of  one 
of  the  parliamentary  groups,  verj^  frequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  government  measures,  said  to  me:  ** After  all,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  resist  him;  he  knows  Germany  so 
well,  and  his  heart  is  so  thoroughly  in  his  proposals,  that 
he  is  sure  to  gain  bis  points  sooner  or  later," 

An  essential  element  of  strength  in  this  respect  is  his 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things  in  every  part  of  his 
empire.  Evidences  of  this  were  frequent  in  his  public 
letters  and  telegrams  to  cities,  towns,  groups,  and  indi- 
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viduals-  Nor  was  it  *' meddling  and  muddliiig/'  If  any 
fine  thing  was  done  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  he  seemed 
the  first  to  take  notice  of  it.  Typical  of  his  breadth  of 
view  were  the  cases  of  varions  ship  captains  and  others 
who  showed  heroism  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  his 
telegram  of  hearty  approval  l)eing  usually  the  first  thing 
they  received  on  coming  within  reach  of  it,  and  substan- 
tial evidence  of  his  gratitude  meeting  them  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  his  faculty  for  minute  observa- 
tion and  prompt  action  upon  it:  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
great  liners  between  Hamburg  and  New  York  told  me 
that  when  his  ship  was  ready  to  sail  the  Emperor  came 
on  board,  looked  it  over,  and  after  approving  various  ar- 
rangements said  dryly,  **  Captain,  I  should  think  you  were 
too  old  a  sailor  to  let  people  give  square  comers  to  your 
tables/'  The  captain  quietly  acted  upon  this  hint;  and 
when,  many  months  later,  the  Kaiser  revisited  the  shij), 
he  said,  *'Well,  captain,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
rounded  the  corners  of  your  tables/' 

He  is  certainly  a  working  man.  The  record  of  each 
of  his  days  at  Berlin  or  Potsdam,  as  given  in  the  press, 
shows  that  every  hour,  from  dawn  to  long  after  dusk, 
brings  its  duties— duties  demanding  wide  observation, 
close  study,  concentration  of  thought,  and  decision.  Nor 
IB  his  attention  bounded  by  German  interests.  He  is  a 
keen  student  of  the  world  at  large.  At  various  intervnews 
there  was  ample  evidence  of  his  close  observation  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  doings  and  qualities;  so,  too,  when  the  strug- 
gle for  decent  government  in  New  York  was  going  on, 
he  showed  an  intelligent  interest  in  Mr.  Seth  Low;  and 
in  various  other  American  matters  there  was  recognition 
of  the  value  of  any  important  stroke  of  good  work  done 
by  our  countrymen. 

As  to  his  view  of  international  questions,  two  of  the 
opportunities  above  referred  to  especially  occur  to  me 
here. 

The  first  of  these  was  during  the  troubles  in  Crete 
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between  the  Greeks  and  tlie  Turks,  As  I  talked  one  even- 
ing with  one  of  my  colleagues  who  represented  a  power 
especially  interested  in  the  niatterj  the  Emperor  came  up 
and  at  once  entered  into  the  discussion.  He  stated  the 
position  of  various  powers  in  relation  to  it,  and  suggested 
a  line  of  eooduet  There  was  straightforward  good  sense 
in  his  whole  contention,  a  refreshing  absence  of  conven- 
tionalities, and  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  realities  of 
the  question,  with  a  shrewd  forecast  of  the  result.  More 
interesting  to  me  was  another  conversation,  in  the  spring 
of  1899.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  I  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  Berlin  to  take  up  my  dut>^  in  that  body, 
when  one  morning  there  appeared  at  the  embassy  a  si>e- 
eial  messenger  from  the  Emperor  requesting  me  to  come 
to  the  palace.  My  reception  was  hearty,  and  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  general  subject  by  remarking,  **  What  the 
conference  will  most  need  is  good  common  sense;  and  I 
have  sent  Coimt  iliinster^  my  ambassador  at  Paris,  because 
he  has  lots  of  it"  AVith  this  preface,  he  went  very  fully 
into  the  questions  likely  to  come  before  the  conference, 
speaking  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and 
the  various  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  a  frankness, 
fullness,  and  pungency  which  at  times  rather  startled  me. 
On  the  relations  between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  he  was  esi^ecially  fulL  Verj^  suggestive 
also  were  his  remarks  regarding  questions  in  the  far  East, 
and  especially  on  the  part  likely  to  be  played  by  Japan  and 
China— the  interests  of  various  powers  in  these  questions 
being  presented  in  various  asjiects,  some  of  them  decidedly 
original  and  suggestive.  While  there  were  points  on 
which  we  could  hardly  agree,  there  were  some  suggestions 
which  proved  to  be  of  especial  value,  and  to  one  of  them 
is  due  the  fact  that  on  most  questions  the  German  delegates 
at  The  Hague  stood  by  the  Americans,  and  that  on  the 
most  important  question  of  all  they  finally,  after  a  wide 
divergence  from  our  view,  made  common  cause  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.    I  regret  that  the  time  has 
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not  come  when  it  is  permissible  to  give  his  conversation 
io  detail ;  it  treated  a  multitude  of  current  topics,  and  even 
burning  questions,  with  statesmanlike  breadth,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
There  were  in  it  sundry  personal  touches  which  interested 
me;  among  others,  a  statement  regarding  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  South  African  magnate,  and  a  reference  to  sundry 
doings  and  sayings  of  his  own  which  had  been  misrepre- 
sented,  especially  in  England.  One  point  in  this  was  espe- 
cially curious.  He  said,  *'Some  people  find  fault  with  me 
for  traveling  so  much ;  but  this  is  part  of  my  business :  I 
try  to  know  my  empire  and  my  people,  to  see  for  myself 
what  they  need  and  what  is  going  on,  what  is  doing  and 
who  are  doing  it.   It  is  my  duty  also  to  know  men  and  coun- 


tries outside  the  empire.    I  am  not  like ,"  naming  a 

sovereign  well  known  in  history,  * '  who  never  stirred  out  of 
the  house  if  he  could  help  it,  and  so  let  men  and  things 
go  on  as  they  pleased. '  * 

This  union  of  breadth  and  minuteness  in  his  view  of 
his  empire  and  of  the  world  is,  jierhaps,  his  most  strik- 
ing characteristic.  It  may  be  safely  said  that,  at  any  given 
moment,  he  knows  directly,  or  will  shortly  know,  the  per- 
son and  work  of  every  man  in  his  empire  who  is  really 
taking  the  lead  in  anything  worthy  of  special  study  or 
close  attention.  The  German  court  is  considered  very  ex- 
clusive, but  one  constantly  saw  at  its  assemblages  men 
noted  in  worthy  fields  from  every  part  of  Germany  and, 
indeed,  of  Europe.  Herein  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  German  and  Eussian  courts.  If,  during  my  official 
life  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  man  noted  in  science,  literature,  or  art,  he  must  be 
found  at  professorial  gatherings  across  the  Neva.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  appeared  in  the  throng  of  military  and 
civil  officials  at  the  Winter  Palace.  But  at  Berlin  such  men 
took  an  honored  place  at  the  court  among  those  whom  the 
ruler  sought  out  and  was  glad  to  converse  with. 

As  to  the  world  outside  the  empire,  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  sovereign  equals  him  in  personal  acquaint 
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with  leaders  in  every  field  of  worthy  activity.  It  was 
interesting  from  time  to  time  to  look  over  the  official  lists 
of  his  guests  at  breakfast,  or  luncheon,  or  dinner,  or  sup- 
per, or  at  military  exercises,  or  at  the  theater;  for  they 
usually  embraced  men  noted  in  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
military  affairs,  in  literature,  science,  art,  commerce,  or 
industry  from  every  nation.  One  class  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  at  all  such  gatherings,  large  or  small; 
namely,  the  merely  rich.  Rich  men  there  were,  but  they 
were  always  men  who  had  done  something  of  marked 
value  to  their  country  or  to  mankind ;  for  the  mere  ** fatty 
tumors'*  of  the  financial  world -he  evidently  cared  nothing. 

A  special  characteristic  in  the  German  ruler  is  inde- 
pendence of  tliought-  This  quality  should  not  be  con- 
founded, as  it  often  is,  with  mere  offhand  decision  based 
upon  prejudices  or  whimsies.  One  example,  which  T 
have  given  elsewhere,  may  be  here  referred  to  as  showing 
that  his  rapid  judgments  are  based  upon  clear  insight: 
his  oivn  insight,  and  not  that  of  others.  On  my  giving  him 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  at  Havana,  he  at  once 
asked  me  whether  the  explosion  was  from  the  outside; 
and  from  first  to  last,  against  the  opinions  of  his  admirals 
and  captains,  insisted  that  it  must  have  been  so. 

He  is  certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  him,  im- 
pulsive—indeed, a  very  large  proportion  of  his  acts  which 
strike  the  attention  of  the  world  seem  the  result  of  im- 
pulse; but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  beneath  these 
impulses  is  a  calm  judgment.  Even  when  this  seems  not 
to  be  the  case,  they  are  likely  to  appeal  all  the  more 
strongly  to  humanity  at  large.  Typical  was  his  impulsive 
proposal  to  make  up  to  the  Regent  of  Bavaria  the  art 
appropriation  denied  by  sundry  unpatriotic  bigots*  Its 
immediate  result  was  a  temporary  triumph  for  the  com- 
mon enemy,  but  it  certainly  drew  to  the  Emperor  the 
hearts  of  an  immense  number  of  people,  not  only  inside, 
but  outside  his  empire;  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  found  to  have  wrought  powerfully  for  right  rea- 
son.  As  an  example  of  an  utterance  of  his  which  to  many 
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might  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  momentary  impulse,  but 
wliich  reveals  sober  contemplation  of  problems  looming 
large  before  the  United  States  as  well  as  Germany,  I  might 
cite  a  remark  made  last  year  to  an  American  eminent  in 
public  affairs.  He  said,  *^You  in  America  may  do  what 
you  please,  but  I  will  not  suffer  capitalists  in  Germany 
to  suck  the  life  out  of  the  workingmen  and  then  fling  them 
like  squeezed  lemon-skins  into  the  gutter.'^ 

Any  one  who  runs  through  the  printed  volume  of  his 
speeches  will  see  that  he  is  fertile  in  ideas  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  knows  how  to  impress  them  upon  his  audiences. 
His  voice  and  manner  are  good,  and  at  times  there  are 
evidences  of  deep  feeling,  showing  the  man  beneath  tbe 
garb  of  the  sovereign.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
his  speech  at  the  coming  of  age  of  his  son.  The  audience 
was  noteworthy,  there  being  present  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, members  of  all  the  great  ruling  houses  of  Europe, 
the  foremost  men  in  contemporary  German  history,  and 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  powers— an  au- 
dience representing  wide  differences  in  points  of  \new  and 
in  lines  of  thought,  yet  no  one  of  them  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  sundry  references  to  the  significance  of 
the  occasion. 

Even  the  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  Emperor  would  be 
inadequate  without  some  reference  to  his  religious  views* 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  Frederick  the  Great  is 
one  of  the  gods  of  his  idolatry,  the  two  monarchs  are 
separated  by  a  whole  orb  of  thought  in  their  religious 
theories  and  feelings*  While  a  philosophical  observer 
may  see  in  this  the  result  of  careful  training  in  view  of 
the  evident  interests  of  the  monarchy  in  these  days,  he 
must  none  the  less  acknowledge  the  reality  and  depth  of 
those  feelings  in  the  {jresent  sovereign.  No  one  who  has 
observ^ed  his  conduct  and  utterances,  and  especially  no 
one  who  has  read  his  sermon  and  prayer  on  tbe  deck  of 
one  of  his  war-ships  just  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Chinese 
war,  can  doubt  that  there  is  in  his  thinking  a  genuine  sub- 
stratum of  religious  feeling.    It  is  true  that  at  times  one  is 
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remiBded  of  the  remark  made  to  an  American  ecclesiastic 
by  an  emineDt  Qerniao  theological  professor  regarding 
that  tough  old  monarch,  Frederick  William  I;  namely, 
that  while  he  was  deeply  religions,  hie  religion  was  **of 
an  Old  Testament  type.''  Of  course,  the  religion  of  the 
present  Emperor  is  of  a  ty]>e  vastly  higher  than  that  of 
his  ancestor,  whose  harshness  to  the  youth  who  after- 
ward became  the  great  Frederick  has  been  depicted 
in  the  ** Memoirs*'  of  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth;  but 
there  remains  clearly  in  the  religion  of  the  present  Em- 
peror a  certain  "Old  Testament''  character— a  feeling 
of  direct  reliance  upon  the  Almighty,  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  part  in  guiding  a  chosen  people,  and  a  readi- 
ness, if  need  be,  to  smite  the  Philistines,  One  phase  of 
this  feeling  appears  in  the  music  at  the  great  anniver- 
saries, when  the  leading  men  of  the  empire  are  brought 
together  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Palace  Church,  The  an- 
thems executed  by  the  bands  and  choirs,  and  the  great 
chorals  sung  by  the  congregation,  breathe  anything  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  they  seem  rather 
to  echo  tlie  grim  old  battle-hymns  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  war  in  the  Netherlands. 

And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  there  goes  with  this  a 
remarkable  feeling  of  justice  to  his  subjects  of  other  con- 
fessions than  his  own,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  breadth 
of  view  as  regards  the  relations  of  modern  science  to  what 
is  generally  held  as  orthodox  theology.  The  fearlessness 
with  which  he  recently  summoned  Professor  Delitzsch  to 
unfold  to  him  and  to  his  family  and  court  the  newly  re- 
vealed relations  of  Assyrian  research  to  biblical  study, 
which  gave  such  alarm  in  highly  orthodox  circles,  and 
his  fairness  in  estimating  these  researches,  certainly  re- 
vealed breadth  of  mind  as  well  as  trust  in  what  he  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  verities  of  religion. 

A  good  example  of  the  curious  union,  in  his  mind,  of 
religious  feeling,  tolerance,  and  shrewd  policy  is  shown 
in  various  dealings  with  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

Of  course  he  is  not  ignorant  that  his  very  existence  as 
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King  of  Prussia  and  Genua d  Emperor  is  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Curia  j  he  knows,  as  every  thinking 
(lerinan  knows,  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
British  monarchy,  no  other  is  so  hated  by  the  Vatican 
monsignori  as  his  own.  He  is  iierfectly  aware  of  the  part 
taken  in  that  quarter  against  his  country  and  dynasty 
at  all  times,  and  especially  during  the  recent  wars;  and 
yet  all  this  seems  not  to  influence  him  in  the  slightest  as 
regards  justice  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  He  does, 
indeed,  resist  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  into  the  empire,— 
his  keen  insight  forbids  him  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Fred- 
erick  the  Great  in  this  respect,— but  his  dealings  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  large  show  not  merely  wisdom, 
but  kindliness.  If  he  felt  bound  to  resist,  and  did  suc- 
cessfully resist,  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  to  un- 
dermine German  rule  and  influence  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, there  was  a  quiet  fairness  and  justice  in  his  action 
which  showed  a  vast  deal  of  tolerant  wisdom.  His  visits 
to  the  old  Abbey  of  Laach,  his  former  relations  with 
its  young  abbot,  his  settlement  of  a  vexed  question  by 
the  transfer  of  the  abbot  to  the  bishopric  of  Metz^  his 
bringing  of  a  loyal  German  into  episcopal  power  at 
Strasburg,  his  recent  treatment  of  the  prince  bishop  of 
Breslau  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  all  show  a  wise 
breadth  of  view.  Perhaps  one  of  the  brightest  diplo* 
matic  strokes  in  his  career  was  his  dealing  with  a  Vatican 
question  during  bis  journey  in  the  East.  For  years  there 
had  been  growing  up  in  world  politics  the  theory  that 
France,  no  matter  how  she  may  deal  with  monks  and 
nuns  and  ultramontane  efforts  within  her  own  imme- 
diate boundaries,  is  their  protector  in  all  the  world  be- 
side, and  especially  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  relation  of 
this  theory  to  the  Crimean  War,  fifty  years  ago,  is  one 
of  the  curious  things  of  history,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  it  has  seemed  to  be  hardening  more  and  more  into 
a  fixed  policy— even  into  something  like  a  doctrine  of 
international  law.  Interesting  was  it,  then,  to  see  the  Em- 
peror, on  his  visit  to  the  Sultan,  knock  the  ground  from 
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nnder  the  feet  of  all  this  doctrine  by  securing  for  the 
Soman  Catholic  interest  at  Jerusalem  what  the  French 
had  never  been  able  to  obtain— the  piece  of  ground  at  the 
Holy  City,  so  long  coveted  by  pious  Catholics,  whereon, 
according  to  tradition,  once  stood  the  lodging  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  the  Emperor  quietly  obtained  of  the  Sultan, 
and,  after  assisting  at  the  dedication  of  a  Lutheran  church 
at  Jerusalem,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Pope  and  to  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  older  church  that  he  had  made  a  gift 
of  this  sacred  site  to  those  who  had  so  long  and  so  ar- 
dently desired  it. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  made  on  the  score  of 
his  evident  appreciation  of  his  position,  and  his  theory 
of  his  relation  to  it ;  but  when  his  point  of  view  is  cited, 
one  perhaps  appreciates  it  more  justly.  I  have  already 
shown  this  point  of  view  in  the  account  of  the  part  taken 
by  him  at  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  of  his  remark,  afterward,  contrasting  his 
theory  of  monarchy  with  that  of  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil. 
Jocose  as  was  the  manner  of  it,  it  throws  light  upon  his 
idea  of  his  duty  in  the  state.  Wliile  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, he  is  not  so  in  the  British  sense.  British  consti- 
tutional monarchy  is  made  possible  by  the  **  silver 
streak";  but  around  the  German  Empire,  as  every  Ger- 
man feels  in  his  heart,  is  no  ** silver  streak."  This  fact 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  care 
really  to  understand  the  conditions  of  national  existence 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Herein  lies  the  answer  to 
one  charge  that  has  been  so  often  made  against  the  Ger- 
man Emperor— of  undue  solicitude  regarding  his  official 
and  personal  position,  as  shown  in  sundry  petty  treason 
trials.  The  simple  fact  is  that  German  public  opinion, 
embodied  in  German  law,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  best  to  allow  the  head  of  the  state  to  be 
the  sport  of  every  crank  or  blackguard  who  can  wield 
a  pen  or  pencil.  The  American  view,  which  allowed  Lin- 
coln, Garfield,  and  McKinley  to  be  attacked  in  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  vituperation,  and  to  be  artistically 
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portrayed  as  tyrants,  drunkards,  clowns,  beasts  of  prey, 
and  reptiles,  has  not  yet  been  received  into  German  modes 
of  thought  Luther  said  that  he  '* would  not  suffer  any 
man  to  treat  the  Gospel  as  a  sow  treats  a  sack  of  oats"; 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  feeling  inheren':  In  the  German 
mind  regarding  the  treatment  of  those  who  represent  the 
majesty  of  the  nation. 

And  here  a  word  regarding  the  relation  of  Kaiser  and 
people.  In  one  of  the  letters  to  John  Adams  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  they  both  were  approaching  the 
close  of  life,  the  founder  of  American  democracy  declared 
that  he  had  foreseen  the  failure  of  French  popular  rule, 
and  had  therefore  favored  in  France,  democrat  though  he 
was,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Had  Jefferson  lived  in 
our  time^  he  would  doubtless  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion  regarding  Qennany,  for  he  would  have  taken 
account  of  the  difference  between  a  country  like  ours,  with 
no  long  period  of  history  which  had  given  to  dominant 
political  ideas  a  religious  character,— a  country  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  no  neighbors  to  make  us  afraid, 
—and  a  country  like  Germany,  with  an  ancient  historic 
head,  with  no  natural  frontiers,  and  beset  on  every  side  by 
enemies;  and  Jefferson  would  doubtless  have  taken  ac- 
count also  of  the  fact  that,  were  the  matter  submitted  to 
popular  vote,  the  present  sovereign,  with  his  present  pow- 
ers,  would  be  the  choice  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  people*  The  German  imperial  system,  like 
our  own  American  republican  system,  is  the  result  of  an 
evolution  during  many  generations— an  evolution  which 
has  produced  the  present  government,  decided  its  char- 
acter, fixed  its  form,  allotted  its  powers,  and  decided  on 
the  men  at  the  head  of  it;  and  this  fact  an  American,  no 
matter  how  devoted  to  republicanism  and  democracy  in 
his  own  count rj%  may  well  acknowledge  to  be  as  fixed  in 
the  political  as  in  the  physical  world. 

Of  course  some  very  bitter  charges  have  been  made 
against  him  as  regards  Germany,  the  main  one  being  that 
he  does  not  love  parliamentary  government  and  has,  at 
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Tarious  times,  infringed  upon  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Ab  to  loving  parliamentary  government,  he  would  prob- 
ably say  that  he  cannot  regard  a  system  as  final  which, 
while  attaching  to  the  front  of  the  chariot  of  progress 
a  full  team  to  pull  it  forward^  attaches  another  team  to 
the  rear  to  pull  it  backward-  But  whatever  his  theory, 
he  has  in  practice  done  his  best  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  parliamentary  government,  and  to  increase  respect  for 
it  in  his  kingdom  of  Prussia,  by  naming  as  life  members 
of  the  Senate  sundry  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
of  immense  value  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  important 
questions.  Two  of  these,  appointed  during  my  stay,  I 
knew  and  admired.  The  first,  Professor  Gustav  Schmol- 
ler,  formerly  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  one 
of  the  leading  economists  of  the  world,  who  has  shown 
genius  in  studying  and  exhibiting  the  practical  needs  of 
the  German  people,  and  in  discerning  the  best  solutions 
of  similar  problems  throughout  the  world— profound, 
eloquent,  conciliatory,  sure  to  be  of  immense  value  as  a 
senator.  The  second,  Professor  Slaby,  director  of  the 
great  technical  institution  of  Germany  at  Charlotten- 
hurg,  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  world  on 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  applications  of  electricity, 
a  great  administrator,  a  wise  counselor  on  questions  per- 
taining to  the  German  educational  system.  Neither  of 
these  men  orates,  but  both  are  admirable  speakers,  and 
are  sure  to  be  of  incalculable  value.  I  name  them  simply 
as  types:  others  were  appointed,  equally  distinguished 
in  other  fields.  If,  then,  the  Emperor  is  blamed  for  not 
liking  parliamentary  and  party  government,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  he  has  taken  the  surest  way  to  give  it 
strength  and  credit. 

As  to  the  alleged  violations  of  the  German  constitution, 
the  same,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  were  charged  against 
Kaiser  William  I  and  Bismarck,— and  these  charges  were 
true,— but  it  is  also  true  that  thereby  those  men  saved  and 
built  up  their  country.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intuitive 
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sense  as  well  as  the  reflective  powers  of  Germans  seem  to 
show  them  that  the  real  dangers  to  their  country  come 
from  a  very  different  quarter— from  men  wlio  promote 
hatreds  of  race,  class,  and  religion  within  the  empire,  and 
historic  international  hatreds  without  it 

So,  too,  various  charges  have  been  made  against  the 
Emperor  as  regards  the  United  States.  Prom  time  to  time 
there  came,  during  my  stay,  statements  in  simdry  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  some  belligerent,  some  lacrymose,  re- 
garding his  attitude  toward  our  country.  It  seemed  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  many  good  people  during  our 
Spanish  War  that  the  Emperor  was  personally  against 
us.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  felt  sympathy  for 
that  forlorn,  widowed  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  making  so 
desperate  a  struggle  to  save  tlie  kingdom  for  her  young 
son;  if  so,  he  but  shared  a  feeling  common  to  a  very  large 
part  of  humanity,  for  certainly  there  have  been  few  more 
pathetic  situations;  but  that  he  really  cared  anything  for 
the  success  of  Spain  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  Ho- 
henzollern  common  sense  in  him  must  have  been  for  years 
vexed  at  the  folly  and  fatuity  of  Spanish  policy.  He 
probably  inherits  the  feeling  of  his  father,  who,  when 
visiting  the  late  Spanish  monarch  some  years  before  his 
death,  showed  a  most  kindly  personal  feeling  toward  Spain 
and  its  ruler,  and  an  intense  interest  in  various  phases  of 
art  developed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula;  but,  in  his  diary, 
let  fall  remarks  which  show  his  feeling  toward  the  whole 
existing  Spanish  system.  One  of  these  I  recall  especially. 
Passing  a  noted  Spanish  town,  he  remarks :  *  *  Here  are  ten 
churches,  twenty  monasteries,  and  not  a  single  school." 
No  Hohenzollern  is  likely  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  a 
nation  which  brings  on  its  fate  by  preferring  monasticism 
to  education;  and  never  during  the  Spanish  War  did  he 
or  his  government,  to  my  knowledge,  show  the  slightest 
leaning  toward  our  enemies.  Certain  it  is  that  when 
sundry  hysterical  publicists  and  meddlesome  statesmen 
of  the  Continent  proposed  measures  against  what  they 
thought  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  our  Republic,  he 
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quietly,  but  resolutely  and  eifectoally,  pot  his  foot  upon 
tlieni. 

Aoother  complaint  sometimes  heard  in  America  really 
amouDts  to  this :  that  the  Emperor  is  pushing  German  in- 
terests in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  Dot  giving  himself 
much  trouble  about  the  interests  of  other  countries.  There 
is  truth  in  this,  but  the  complainants  evidently  never 
stop  to  consider  that  every  thinking  man  in  every  nation 
would  despise  him  were  it  otherwise. 

Yet  another  grievance,  a  little  time  since,  was  that,  ap- 
parently with  his  approval,  his  ships  of  war  handled  sun- 
dry Venezuelans  with  decided  roughness.  This  was  true 
enough  and  ought  to  warm  every  honest  man*s  heart. 

The  main  facts  in  the  case  were  these ;  a  i)etty  equatorial 
*' republic,"  after  a  long  series  of  revolutions,— one  hun- 
dred and  four  in  seventy  years,  Lord  Lansdowne  tells  us, 
—was  enjoying  peace  and  the  beginnings  of  prosperity- 
Thanks  to  the  United  States,  it  had  received  from  an 
international  tribunal  the  territory  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled, was  free  from  disturbance  at  home  or  annoyance 
abroad,  and  was  under  a  regular  government  sanctioned 
by  its  people.  Suddenly,  an  individual  started  another 
so-called  ^* revolution/'  He  was  the  champion  of  no  re- 
form, principle,  or  idea ;  he  simply  represented  the  greed 
of  himself  and  a  pack  of  confederates  whose  ideal  was 
that  of  a  gang  of  burglars.  With  their  aid  he  killed,  plun- 
dered, or  terrorized  until  he  got  control  of  the  govern- 
raent— or,  rather,  became  himself  the  government.  Un- 
der the  name  of  a  ''republic"  he  erected  a  despotism 
and  usurped  powers  such  as  no  Russian  autocrat  would 
dare  claim.  Like  the  men  of  his  sort  who  so  often  afflict 
republics  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  confiscating  the  property  and  taking 
the  lives,  not  only  of  such  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  he 
thought  dangerous  to  himself,  but  also  of  those  whom 
he  thought  likely  to  become  so.  He  made  the  public 
treasury  his  own,  and  doubtless  prepared  the  way,  as  so 
many  other  patriots  of  his  sort  in  such  * 'republics- '  have 
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done,  for  retirement  into  a  palace  at  Paris,  with  ample 
funds  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  that  capital,  after  he, 
like  so  many  others,  shall  have  been»  in  turn,  kicked  out 
of  his  country  by  some  new  bandit  stronger  than  he. 

So  far  80  good.  If  the  citizens  of  Venezuela  like  or 
permit  that  sort  of  thing,  outside  nations  have  no  call 
to  interfere;  but  this  petty  despot,  having  robbed,  mal- 
treated, and  even  murdered  citizens  of  his  own  country, 
proceeded  to  maltreat  and  rob  citizens  of  other  countries, 
and,  among  them,  those  of  the  German  Empire.  He  was 
at  first  asked  in  diplomatic  fashion  to  desist  and  to  make 
amends,  but  for  such  appeals  he  simply  showed  contempt. 
His  purpose  was  evidently  to  plunder  all  German  sub- 
jects within  his  reach,  and  to  cheat  all  German  creditors 
beyond  his  reach.  At  this  the  German  Government,  as 
every  government  in  similar  circumstances  is  bound  to  do, 
demanded  redress  and  sent  ships  to  enforce  the  demand. 
This  was  perfectly  legitimate;  but  immediately  there 
arose  in  the  United  States  an  outcry  against  a  **  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,'^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  no  more  concerned  in  the  matter  tlian 
was  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints;  but 
there  was  enough  to  start  an  outcry  against  Germany,  and 
so  it  began  to  spread.  The  Germans  were  careful  to 
observe  the  best  precedents  in  international  law,  yet  every 
step  they  took  was  exhibited  in  sundry  American  papers 
as  a  menace  to  the  United  States,  There  was  no  more 
menace  to  the  United  States  than  to  the  planet  Saturn. 
The  conduct  of  the  Gennan  Government  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  every  other  decent  gov- 
ernment. Finally,  the  soldiers  in  a  Venezuelan  fort  wan- 
tonly fired  upon  a  German  war  vessel— whereupon  the 
commander  of  the  ship,  acting  entirely  in  accordance,  not 
only  with  international  law,  but  with  natural  right,  de- 
fended himself,  and  knocked  the  fort  about  the  ears  of 
those  who  occupied  it,  thus  giving  the  creatures  who  di- 
rected them  a  lesson  which  ought  to  rejoice  every  think- 
ing American,    At  this  the  storm  on  paper  against  Ger- 
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many,  both  m  America  and  Great  Britain,  broke  out  with 
renewed  violence^  and  there  was  more  talk  about  dangers 
to  the  Monroe  Doetrine,  As  one  who,  at  The  Hague  Con- 
ference, was  able  to  do  something  for  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  Euroi>eini  powers,  and  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  Venezuelan  ConimisHion,  did  what  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  justice  to  Venezuela,  1  take  this  ojjportu- 
nity  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for 
plain  speaking  in  this  matter.  Even  with  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  there  begins  to  arise  a 
question  as  to  which  are  nearest  the  interests  and  the 
hearts  of  Americans,— the  sort  of  **dumb  driven  cattle" 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  such  men  as  now 
control  Venezuela,  or  the  people  of  Germany  and  other 
civilized  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  better 
South  American  republics,  like  Chile»  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Brazil,  and  otliers,  whose  interests,  aspirations, 
ideals,  and  feelings  are  so  much  more  closely  akin  to  our 
own. 

Occasionally,  too,  there  have  arisen  plaintive  declara- 
tions that  the  Emperor  does  not  love  the  United  States  or 
admire  its  institutions.  As  to  that  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  anything  showing  dislike  to  our  country;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  a  free  man,  and  there  is  nothing  in  international  law 
or  international  comity  requiring  him  to  love  the  United 
States ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  respects  what  is  respectable 
in  our  government  and  people,  and  we  may  fairly  aUow 
to  him  his  opinion  on  sundry  noxious  and  nauseous  de- 
velopments  among  us  which  wc  hope  may  prove  tempo- 
rary. As  to  admiring  our  institutions,  he  is  probably  not 
fascinated  by  our  hix  administration  of  erimiual  justice, 
which  leaves  at  large  more  unpunished  criminals,  and  es- 
pecially murderers,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  save,  possibly,  some  districts 
of  lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  probably  does  not  admire 
Tammany  Hall  or  the  Philadelphia  Ring,  and  has  his  own 
opinion  of  cities  which  submit  to  such  tyranny;  quite 
likely  he  has  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  reck- 
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less  waste  and  sordid  jobbery  recently  revealed  at  St. 
Louis  and  MiDneapolis;  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  admires  some  of  the  speeches  on  national  affairs 
made  for  the  ''Buncombe  district"  and  the  galleries;  but 
that  he  admires  and  respects  the  men  in  the  United  States 
who  do  things  worth  doing,  and  say  things  worth  saying; 
that  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  those  features  of  our  policy, 
or  achievements  of  our  people,  which  are  to  our  credit; 
that  he  enjoys  the  test  of  our  literature;  that  he  respects 
every  true  American  soldier  and  sailor,  every  American 
statesman  or  scholar  or  writer  or  worker  of  any  sort  who 
really  accomplishes  anything  for  our  country,  is  certain. 

To  sum  up  his  position  in  contemporary  history:  As 
the  German  nation  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  in- 
dividual and  national  character  in  obedience  to  resistless 
inner  forces  and  to  its  environment,  so  out  of  the  medley 
of  imperial  and  royal  Hohenstaufens,  Hapsburgs,  Wit- 
telsbachs,  Wettins,  Guelphs,  and  tlie  like,  have  arisen,  as 
by  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  Hohenzollerns,  These 
have  given  to  the  world  various  strong  types,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  11^  and  Wil- 
liam I,  Mainly  under  them  and  under  men  trained  or 
selected  by  them,  Germany,  from  a  great  confused  mass 
of  warriors  and  thinkers  and  workers,  militant  at  cross- 
purposes,  wearing  themselves  out  in  vain  struggles,  and 
preyed  upon  by  malevolent  neighbors,  has  become  a  great 
power  in  arms,  in  art^  in  science,  in  literature;  a  fortress 
of  high  thought;  a  guardian  of  civilization;  the  natural 
ally  of  every  nation  which  seeks  the  better  development 
of  humanity.  And  the  young  monarch  who  is  now  at 
its  head  — original,  yet  studious  of  the  great  men  and 
deeds  of  tlie  past ;  brave,  yet  conciliatory ;  never  allowing 
the  mail-clad  fist  to  become  unnerved,  but  none  the  less 
devoted  to  the  conquests  of  peace;  standing  firmly  on 
realities,  but  with  a  steady  vision  of  ideals— seems  likely 
to  add  a  new  name  to  the  list  of  those  who,  as  I^*  « 
of  Germany,  have  advanced  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

A8  PRESmSNT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  HAGUE:  1-1899 

ON  the  24th  of  Angust,  1898,  the  Rnssian  Government 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  11, 
a  conference  which  should  seek  to  arrest  the  constantly 
increasing  development  of  armaments  and  thus  contribute 
to  a  durable  peace ;  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1899,  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Count  Mouravieff,  having 
received  favorable  answers  to  this  proposal,  sent  forth  a 
circular  indicating  the  Russian  view  as  to  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. As  to  the  place  of  meeting,  there  were  obvious 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
greater  powers.  As  to  Switzerland,  the  number  of  an- 
archists and  nihilists  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  by  one  of  them 
shortly  before,  at  Geneva,  in  broad  daylight,  had  thrown 
discredit  over  the  ability  of  the  Swiss  Government  to 
guarantee  safety  to  the  conference ;  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment therefore  proposed  that  its  sessions  be  held  at  The 
Hague,  and  this  being  agreed  to,  the  opening  was  fixed 
for  the  18th  of  May. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  misunderstanding  through- 
out the  world  as  to  what  the  Emperor  Nicholas  really 
proposed.  Far  and  near  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he 
desired  a  general  disarmament,  and  this  legend  spread 
rapidly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  neither  his  pro- 
posal nor  his  purpose;  the  measures  he  suggested  being 
designed  ^*to  put  an  end  to  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
velopment of  armaments." 

At  the  outset  I  was  skeptical  as  to  the  whole  matter. 
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What  I  had  seen  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  during  my  stay 
in  Russia  had  not  encouraged  me  to  expect  that  he  would 
have  the  breadth  of  view  or  the  strength  of  purpose  to 
carry  out  the  vast  reforms  which  thinking  men  hoped  for. 
I  recalled  our  conversation  at  my  reception  as  minister^ 
when,  to  my  amazement,  he  showed  himself  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  starving  condition  of  the  peasantry  throughout 
large  districts  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.'  That  he 
was  a  kindly  man,  wishing  in  a  languid  way  the  good 
of  his  country,  could  not  be  doubted ;  but  the  indifference 
to  everything  about  him  evident  in  all  his  actions,  his  lack 
of  force  even  in  the  simplest  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  his  people,  and,  above  all,  his  yielding  to  the  worst  ele- 
ments in  his  treatment  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Fin- 
land, did  not  encourage  me  to  believe  that  he  would  lead  a 
movement  against  the  enonnous  power  of  the  military 
party  in  his  vast  empire.  On  this  account,  when  the 
American  newspapers  prophesied  that  I  was  to  be  one  of 
the  delegates,  my  feelings  were  strongly  against  accepting 
any  such  post.  But  in  due  time  the  tender  of  it  came  in  a 
way  very  different  from  anything  I  had  anticipated: 
President  McKinley  cabled  a  personal  request  that  I  ac- 
cept a  position  on  the  delegation,  and  private  letters  from 
very  dear  friends,  in  whose  good  judgment  I  had  confi- 
dence, gave  excellent  reasons  for  my  doing  so.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  names  of  my  colleagues,  and  this  led 
me  to  feel  that  the  delegation  was  to  be  placed  on  a  higher 
jilane  than  I  had  expected.  In  the  order  named  by  the 
President,  they  were  as  follows:  Andrew  D.  Wliite;  Seth 
Low,  President  of  Columbia  University;  Stanford  Newel, 
Minister  at  The  Hague;  Captain  llahan,  of  the  United 
States  navy;  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  army;  and  the  Hon. 
Frederick  W,  Holls  as  secretary.  In  view  of  all  this,  I 
accepted. 

Soon  came  evidences  of  an  interest  in  the  conference 
moro    earnest    and   wide-spread    than    anytliing    I    had 

^  Bee  ftCQOunt  of  this  conversation  in  '^  Uy  Miasion  to  Euasia," 
Chapter  XXXUI,  pp.  9-10. 
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dreamed.  Books,  documents,  letters,  wise  and  unwise^ 
thoughtful  and  crankish,  shrewd  and  childish,  poured  in 
upon  me;  in  ail  classes  of  society  there  seemed  ferment- 
ing a  mixture  of  hope  and  doubt ;  even  the  German  Em- 
peror apparently  felt  it,  for  shortly  there  came  an  invita- 
tion to  the  palace,  and  on  my  arrival  I  found  that  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  approachiDg  con- 
ference. Of  our  conversation,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
interviews  at  this  period,  I  speak  elsewhere. 

On  the  16th  of  May  I  left  Berlin,  and  arrived  late  in 
the  evening  at  The  Hague.  As  every  day's  doings  were 
entered  in  my  diary,  it  seems  best  to  give  an  account 
of  this  part  of  my  life  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  it. 


May  17, 1899. 

This  morning,  on  going  out  of  our  hotel,  the  Oude 
Doelen,  I  found  that  since  my  former  visit,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  there  had  been  little  apparent  change.  It  is 
the  same  old  town,  quiet,  picturesque,  full  of  historical 
monuments  and  art  treasures.  This  hotel  and  the  neigh- 
boring streets  had  been  decorated  with  the  flags  of  va- 
rious nations,  including  our  own,  and  crowds  were  assem- 
bled under  our  windows  and  in  the  public  places.  The 
hotel  is  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  city 
architecturally  and  historically,  and  is  itself  interesting 
from  both  points  of  view.  It  has  been  a  hostelry  ever 
since  the  middle  ages,  and  over  the  main  entrance  a  tablet 
indicates  rebuilding  in  1625.  Connected  with  it  by  in- 
terior passages  are  a  number  of  buildings  which  were 
once  private  residences,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
of  these  has  been  engaged  for  us.  Fortunately  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  has  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  and  when  I  wrote  him,  some  weeks  ago,  on 
the  importance  of  proper  quarters  being  secured  for  us, 
he  entered  heartily  into  the  matter,  giving  full  powers  to 
the  minister  here  to  do  whatever  was  necessary,  subject 
to  my  approval.  The  result  is  that  we  are  quite  as  well 
provided  for  as  any  other  delegation  at  the  conference. 
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In  the  afternoon  our  delegation  met  at  the  house  of 
the  Aioeriean  minister  and  was  duly  organized.  Al- 
though named  by  the  President  first  in  tlie  list  of  dele- 
gateSj  I  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  chairmanship 
entirely  to  my  associates,  and  they  now  unanimously 
elected  me  as  their  President. 

The  instructions  from  the  State  Department  were  then 
read.    These  were,  in  effect,  as  follows : 

The  first  article  of  the  Russian  proposals,  relating  to 
the  non-augmentation  of  land  and  sea  forces,  is  so  inap- 
plicable to  the  United  States  at  present  that  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  leave  the  initiative,  upon  this  subject,  to  the 
representatives  of  those  powers  to  which  it  may  properly 
apply. 

As  regards  the  articles  relating  to  the  non-employment 
of  new  firearms,  explosives,  and  other  destructive  agen- 
eies,  the  restricted  use  of  the  existing  instruments  of  de- 
struction, and  the  prohibition  of  certain  contrivances  em- 
ployed in  naval  warfare,  it  seems  to  the  department  that 
they  are  lacking  in  practicability  and  that  the  discussion 
of  these  articles  would  probably  provoke  divergency 
rather  than  unanimity  of  view.  The  secretary  goes  on 
to  say  that  '4t  is  doubtful  if  wars  will  be  diminished 
by  rendering  them  less  destructive,  for  it  is  the  plain 
lesson  of  history  that  the  periods  of  peace  have  been 
longer  protracted  as  the  cost  and  destructiveness  of  war 
have  increased.  The  expediency  of  restraining  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  our  people  in  the  direction  of  devis- 
ing means  of  defense  is  by  no  means  clear,  and,  con- 
sidering the  temptations  to  which  men  and  nations  may 
be  exposed  in  a  time  of  conSict,  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
international  agreement  of  this  nature  would  prove 
effective." 

As  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  Beventh  articles,  aiming,  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  to  succor  those  who  by  the 
chance  of  battle  have  been  rendered  helpless,  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings,  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  those  whose 
mission  is  purely  one  of  peace  and  beneficence,  we  are  in- 
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stmcted  that  any  practicable  proposals  should  receive 
our  earnest  support 

On  the  eighth  article,  which  proposes  the  wider  exten- 
sion of  ^'good  oflSceSy  mediation,  and  arbitration,"  the 
secretary  dwells  with  much  force,  and  finally  says:  **The 
proposal  of  the  conference  promises  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity thus  far  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 
initiating  a  series  of  negotiations  that  may  lead  to  im- 
portant practical  results."  The  delegation  is  therefore 
enjoined  to  propose,  at  an  opportune  moment,  a  plan  for 
an  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  which  is  annexed 
to  the  instructions,  and  to  use  their  influence  in  the  con- 
ference to  procure  the  adoption  of  its  substance. 

And,  finally,  we  are  instructed  to  propose  to  the  confer- 
ence the  principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private  prop- 
erty at  sea  the  immunity  from  destruction  or  capture  by 
belligerent  powers  analogous  to  that  which  such  property 
already  enjoys  on  land,  and  to  endeavor  to  have  this 
principle  incorporated  in  the  permanent  law  of  civilized 
nations.  A  well-drawn  historical  resume  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  question  of  arbitration  thus  far 
is  added,  and  a  historical  summary  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  hitherto,  regarding  the  exemption  of  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  from  seizure  during  war. 

The  document  of  most  immediate  importance  is  the 
plan  furnished  us  for  international  arbitration.  Its  main 
features  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  tribunal  **  composed  of  judges  chosen,  on  ac- 
count of  their  personal  integrity  and  learning  in  inter- 
national law,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  highest 
court  now  existing  in  each  of  the  adhering  states,  one 
from  each  sovereign  state  participating  in  the  treaty, 
who  shall  hold  oflSce  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
by  the  same  body." 

Secondly,  the  tribunal  to  meet  for  organization  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  nine  powers;  to  organize  itself  as  a  perma- 
nent court,  with  such  oflScers  as  may  be  found  neces- 
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Bary,  and  to  fix  its  own  place  of  session  and  rules  of 
procedure. 

The  third  article  provides  thaf  the  contracting  nations 
will  mutually  agree  to  submit  to  the  international  tri- 
bunal all  questions  of  disagreement  between  them,  ex- 
cepting  such  as  may  relate  to  or  involve  their  political 
independence  or  territorial  integrity." 

The  fifth  article  runs  as  follows:  *'A  bench  of  judges 
for  each  particular  case  shall  consist  of  not  fewer  than 
three  nor  more  than  seven,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
appointed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  tribunal,  and 
shall  not  include  any  member  who  is  either  a  native,  sub- 
ject, or  citizen  of  the  state  whose  interests  are  in  litiga- 
tion in  the  case.*' 

The  sixth  article  provides  that  the  general  expenses 
of  the  tribunal  be  divided  equally  among  the  adherent 
powers ;  but  that  those  arising  from  each  imrticular  case 
be  provided  for  as  may  be  directed  by  the  tribunal ;  also 
that  non-adherent  states  may  bring  their  cases  before  it, 
on  condition  of  the  mutual  agreement  that  the  state 
against  which  judgment  shall  be  found  shall  pay,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  judgment,  the  expenses  of  the  adjudication. 

The  seventh  article  makes  provision  for  an  appeal, 
within  three  months  after  the  notification  of  the  decision, 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  that  the  judgment  contains 
a  substantial  error  of  fact  or  law. 

The  eighth  and  final  article  provides  that  the  treaty 
shall  become  operative  when  nine  sovereign  states,  where- 
of at  least  six  shall  have  taken  part  in  the  conference  of 
The  Hague,  shall  have  ratified  its  provisions. 

It  turns  out  that  ours  is  the  only  delegation  which  has 
anything  like  a  foil  and  carefully  adjusted  plan  for  a 
court  of  arbitration.  The  English  delegation,  though 
evidently  exceedingly  desirous  that  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion be  adopted,  has  come  without  anything  definitely 
drawn.  The  Russians  have  a  scheme;  but,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  there  is  no  provision  in  it  for  a  permanent 
court. 
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In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  assemblage  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  at  a  reception  given  by  Jonk- 
heer  van  Karnebeek,  formerly  Dutch  minister  of  foreign 
aflfairs,  and  now  first  delegate  from  the  Netherlands  to 
the  conference.  It  was  very  brilliant,  and  I  made  many 
interesting  acquaintances ;  but,  probably,  since  the  world 
began,  never  has  so  large  a  body  come  together  in  a  spirit 
of  more  hopeless  skepticism  as  to  any  good  result.  Though 
no  one  gives  lood  utteraoce  to  this  feelings  it  is  none  the 
less  deep.  Of  course,  among  all  these  delegates  acquainted 
with  public  men  and  measures  in  Europe,  there  is  con- 
siderable distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Kussia;  and,  nat- 
urally, the  weakness  of  the  Russian  Emperor  is  well  un- 
derstood, though  all  are  reticent  regarding  it  The  only 
open  utterances  are  those  attributed  to  one  or  two  of  the 
older  European  diplomatists,  who  lament  being  sent  on  an 
errand  which  they  fear  is  to  be  fruitless.  One  of  these 
is  said  to  have  bewailed  this  mission  as  a  sad  ending 
to  his  public  services,  and  to  have  declared  that  as  he 
had  led  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  its 
sovereign,  his  family  might  well  look  upon  his  career  as 
honorable ;  but  that  now  he  is  probably  doomed  to  crown 
it  with  an  open  failure. 

May  16. 

At  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  conference  held  its 
open  session  at  the  ** House  in  the  Wood."  The  building 
is  most  interesting,  presenting  as  it  does  the  art  and 
general  ideas  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  it 
is  full  of  liistorical  associations,  and  the  groves  and  gar- 
dens about  it  are  delightfuL  The  walls  and  dome  of  the 
great  central  hall  are  covered  with  immense  paintings 
in  the  style  of  Rubens,  mainly  by  his  pupils ;  and,  of  these, 
one  over  the  front  entrance  represents  Peace  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  bearing  various  symbols  and,  appa- 
rently, entering  the  halL  To  this  M,  de  Beaufort,  our 
honorar>^  president,  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  made  a  graceful  allusion  in  his  opening  speech, 
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expressing  the  hope  that  Peace,  having  entered  the  hall, 
would  go  forth  bearing  blessings  to  the  world.  Another 
representation,  which  covers  one  immense  wall,  is  a  glori- 
fication of  various  princes  of  Orange:  it  is  in  full  front  of 
me,  as  I  sit,  the  Peace  fresco  being  visible  at  my  left,  and 
a  lov^ely  view  of  the  gardens,  and  of  the  water  beyond, 
through  the  windows  at  my  right. 

The  ''House  in  the  Wood"  was  built  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
the  grandmother  of  William  III  of  England,  The  central 
hall  under  the  dome,  above  referred  to,  is  now  filled  up 
with  seats  and  desks,  covered  with  green  cloth,  very  neat 
and  practical,  and  mainly  arranged  like  those  in  an  Eng- 
lish  college  chapel.  Good  fortune  has  given  me  one  of  the 
two  best  seats  in  the  house ;  it  being  directly  in  front  of  the 
secretaries,  who  are  arranged  in  a  semicircle  just  below 
the  desk  of  the  president ;  at  my  left  are  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation,  and  facing  me,  across  the  central 
aisle,  is  Count  Munster,  at  the  head  of  the  German  dele- 
gation. This  piece  of  good  luck  comes  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  seated  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  our  countries, 
beginning  with  AUemagne^  continuing  with  Ameriquef 
and  so  on  down  the  alphabet 

The  other  large  rooms  on  the  main  floor  are  exceedingly 
handsome,  with  superb  Japanese  and  Chinese  hangings, 
wrought  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  fit  the 
spaces  they  occupy;  on  all  sides  are  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  bronzes,  ivory  cai-v- 
ings,  lacquer-work,  and  the  like:  these  rooms  are  given 
up  to  the  committees  into  which  the  whole  body  is  divided. 
Up-stairs  is  a  dining-hall  in  which  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment serves,  every  working-day,  a  most  bounteous  lunch 
to  us  all,  and  at  this  there  is  much  opportunity  for  in- 
fonnal  discussion.  Near  the  main  hall  is  a  sumptuous 
saloon,  hung  round  with  interesting  portraits,  one  of  them 
being  an  admirable  likeness  of  Motley  the  historian,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  late  Queen,  and  frequently  her 
guest  in  this  palace. 
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Our  first  session  was  very  interesting;  the  speech  by 
the  honorary  president,  M.  de  Beaufort,  above  referred 
to,  was  in  every  way  adroirable,  and  that  by  the  presi- 
dent, M.  de  Staal,  thoroughly  good.  The  latter  is  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  London;  I  had  already  met  him 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  found  him  interesting  and  agree- 
able. He  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  foremost  diplomatists  ol 
this  epoch;  but  he  is  evidently  without  much  knowledge' 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  Congratulatory  telegrams 
were  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  and  duly  answered. 

May  19, 

At  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of 
the  hotel,  the  presidents  of  delegations  met  to  decide  oi 
a  plan  of  organization  and  work ;  and,  sitting  among  them,1 
I  first  began  to  have  some  hopes  of  a  good  result.  Still, 
at  the  outset,  the  prospect  was  much  beclouded.  Though 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
in  Europe  were  present,  our  deliberations  appeared,  for 
a  time,  a  hopeless  chaos:  the  unfamiliarity  of  our  presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Staal,  with  parliamentary  usages  seemed 
likely  to  become  embarrassing;  but  sundrj^  statesmen, 
more  experienced  in  such  matters,  began  drawing  toge- 
ther, and  were  soon  elaborating  a  scheme  to  be  presented 
to  the  entire  conference.  It  divided  all  the  subjects  named 
in  the  Mouravieff  circular  among  three  great  commit- 
tees, the  most  important  being  that  on  '' Arbitration." 
The  choice  of  representatives  on  these  from  our  dele- 
gation was  made,  and  an  ex-oflficio  membership  of  all 
three  falls  to  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  met  and  talked  with  various 
interesting  men,  among  them  Count  Nigra,  formerly  Ca- 
vour's  private  secretary  and  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon  III,  where  he  accomplished  so  much  for  It^ilian 
nnity;  Sir  Julian  Panncefote,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington;  and  M.  Bernaert,  president  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber.    In  the  evening,  at  a  reception  given  by  the 
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minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M,  de  Beaufort,  I  made  fur- 
ther acquaintances  and  bad  instructive  conversations. 

In  addition  to  the  strict  duties  of  the  conference,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  mass  of  social  business,  with  no  end  of 
visits,  calls,  and  special  meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  social 
functions,  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  houses  of  sundry  min- 
isters and  officials ;  but  these,  of  course,  have  their  prac- 
tical uses. 

The  Dutch  Government  is  showing  itself  princely  in 
various  ways,  making  every  provision  for  our  comfort 
and  enjoyraenl 

In  general,  I  am  considerably  encouraged.  The  skep- 
tical feeling  with  which  we  came  together  seems  now 
passing  away;  the  recent  speech  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam at  Wiesbaden  has  aroused  new  hopes  of  a  fairly 
good  chance  for  arbitration,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  promise 
made  me  just  before  I  left  Berlin  by  Baron  von  Biilow, 
that  the  German  delegation  should  cooperate  thoroughly 
with  our  own,  is  to  be  redeemed-  That  delegation  assures 
us  that  it  is  instructed  to  stand  by  us  as  far  as  possible 
on  all  the  principal  questions,  It  forms  a  really  fine  body, 
its  head  being  Count  Miinster,  whom  I  have  already  found 
very  agreeable  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  its  main  author- 
ity in  the  law  of  nations  being  Professor  Zorn,  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg;  but,  curiously  enough,  as  if 
by  a  whim,  the  next  man  on  its  list  is  Professor  Baron 
von  Stengel  of  Munich,  who  has  written  a  book  against 
arbitration;  and  next  to  him  comes  Colonel  Schwartzhoff, 
said  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  in  military  mat- 
ters, but  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Russian  pro- 
posals. 

As  to  arbitration,  we  cannot  make  it  compulsory,  as  so 
many  very  good  people  wish ;  it  is  clear  that  no  power  here 
would  agree  to  that;  but  even  to  provide  regular  machin- 
ery for  arbitration,  constantly  in  the  sight  of  all  nations, 
and  always  ready  for  use,  would  be  a  great  gain. 

As  to  disarmament,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  effective  can 
be  done  at  present.    The  Geneva  rules  for  the  better  care 
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of  the  wounded  on  land  will  certainly  be  improved  and 
extended  to  warfare  on  sea,  and  the  laws  of  war  will 
doubtless  be  improved  and  given  stronger  sanction. 

Whether  we  can  get  our  proposals  as  to  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas  before  the  conference  is  uncertain ; 
but  I  think  we  can.  Our  hopes  are  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  seem  admissible  under  one  heading  of  the  Mou- 
ravieff  circular*  There  is,  of  course,  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  leading  members  to  exclude  rigorously 
everything  not  provided  for  in  the  original  programme, 
and  this  is  only  right ;  for>  otherwise,  we  might  spend  years 
in  fruitless  discussion.  The  Armenians,  for  example,  are 
pressing  us  to  make  a  strong  declaration  in  their  behalf. 
Poland  is  also  here  with  proposals  even  more  inflam- 
matory; so  are  the  Pinlandersj  and  so  are  the  South  Af- 
rican Boers.  Their  proposals,  if  admitted,  would  simply 
be  bombshells  sure  to  blow  all  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  out  of  the  conference  and  bring  eveiything  to 
naught.  Already  pessimists  outside  are  prophesying  that 
on  account  of  these  questions  we  are  doomed  to  utter 
failure. 

The  peace  people  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  are 
here  in  great  force.  I  have  aceejited  an  invitation  from 
one  of  them  to  lunch  with  a  party  of  like  mind,  including 
Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  has  written  a  brilliant  book, 
**Die  Waffen  Nieder,"  of  which  the  moral  is  that  all 
nations  shall  immediately  throw  down  their  arms.  Mr, 
Stead  is  also  here,  vigorous  as  usual,  full  of  curious 
information,  and  abounding  in  suggestions. 

There  was  a  report,  on  our  arriving,  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  representatives  are  instructed  to  do  everything 
to  bring  the  conference  into  discredit,  but  this  is  now 
denied.  It  is  said  that  their  programme  is  changed,  and 
things  look  like  it.  On  the  whole,  though  no  one  is  san- 
guine, there  is  more  hope. 

Mmj  21. 

In  the  morning  went  with  Dr,  Holls  to  a  Whitsunday 
service  at  the  great  old  church  here.    There  was  a  crowd, 
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impressive  chorals,  and  a  sermon  at  least  an  hour  long. 
At  our  request,  we  were  given  admirable  places  in  the 
organ-loft,  and  sat  at  the  side  of  the  organist  as  he  man- 
aged that  noble  instrument.  It  was  sublime.  After  the 
closing  voluntary  Holls  played  remarkably  well. 

To  me  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  service  was 
a  very  earnest  prayer  made  by  the  clerg5Tnan  for  the 
conference.  During  the  afternoon  we  also  visited  the  old 
prison  near  the  Vijver,  where  the  De  Witts  and  other 
eminent  prisoners  of  state  were  confined,  and  in  front 
of  which  the  former  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
Sadly  interesting  was  a  collection  of  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, which  had  the  effect  of  making  nie  better  satisfied 
with  our  own  times  than  I  sometimes  am. 

In  the  evening,  with  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel,  and  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  his  guest,  to  an  exceedingly  pleasant  '*tea" 
at  the  house  of  Baroness  Gravensteen,  and  met  a  number 
of  interesting  people,  among  them  a  kindly  old  gentle- 
man who  began  diplomatic  life  as  a  British  attache  at 
Washington  in  the  days  of  Webster  and  Clay,  and  gave 
me  interesting  accounts  of  them. 

The  queer  letters  and  crankish  proposals  which  come 
in  every  day  are  amazing.  I  have  just  added  to  my  col- 
lection of  diplomatic  curiosities  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  a  Democratic  paper  in  southern  Illinois,  addressed  to 
me  as  ambassador  at  Mayence^  which  he  evidently  takes 
to  be  the  capital  of  Germany,  asking  me  to  look  after  a 
great  partv^  of  Western  newspaper  men  who  are  to  go 
up  the  Rhine  this  summer  and  make  a  brief  stay  in  the 
above-named  capital  of  the  empire,  I  also  receive  very 
many  letters  of  introduction,  which  of  course  make  large 
demands  upon  my  time.  The  number  of  epistles,  also, 
which  come  in  from  public  meetings  in  large  and  small 
American  towns  is  very  great,  some  evidently  repre- 
senting no  persons  other  than  the  writers.  As  I  write  the 
above,  I  open  mechanically  a  letter  from  a  peace  meeting 
assembled  in  Ledyard,  Connecticut,  composed  of  '*  Roger- 
ine  Quakers-';  but  what  a  **Rogerine  Quaker"  is  I  know 
not.    Some  of  these  letters  are  touching,  and  some  have 
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a  comic  side.    A  very  good  one  comes  from  May  Wright 
Sewall;  would  that  all  tlie  others  were  as  thoughtful! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Quakers  are  out  in  full 
force.  We  have  been  answering  by  cable  some  of  the 
most  important  eommunic-ations  sent  us  from  America; 
the  others  we  shall  try  to  acknowledge  by  mail,  though 
they  are  so  numerous  that  I  begin  to  despair  of  this* 
If  these  good  people  only  knew  how  all  this  distracts  ns 
from  the  work  which  we  have  at  heart  as  much  as  they, 
we  should  get  considerably  more  time  to  think  upon  the 
problems  before  us. 

May  22, 

In  the  afternoon  came  M.  de  Bloch,  the  great  publicist, 
who  has  written  four  enormous  volumes  on  war  in  mod- 
ern times,  summaries  of  which,  in  the  newspapers,  are, 
said  to  have  converted  the  young  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
peace  ideas,  and  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  bis  call- 
ing the  conference  together.  I  found  Mm  interesting,  full 
of  ideas,  and  devoted  most  earnestly  to  a  theory  that 
militarism  is  gradually  impoverishing  all  modem  states, 
and  that  the  next  European  war  will  pauperize  most  of 
them. 

Just  afterward  Count  Welsersheimb,  president  of  the 
Austrian  delegation,  called,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
know  the  line  we  are  to  take*  I  told  him  frankly  that 
we  are  instructed  to  present  a  plan  of  arbitration,  and 
to  urge  a  resolution  in  favor  of  exempting  private  prop- 
erty, not  contraband  of  war,  from  seizure  on  the  high 
seas;  that  we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  full  length  in  im- 
proving the  laws  of  war,  and  in  extending  the  Geneva 
rules  to  maritime  warfare ;  but  that  we  look  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  armaments  as  relating  wholly  to  Europe, 
no  part  of  it  being  applicable  to  the  United  States. 

As  he  seemed  strongly  in  favor  of  our  contention  re- 
garding private  property  on  the  high  seas,  but  fearful 
that  Russia  and  England,  under  a  strict  construction  of 
the  rules,  would  not  permit  the  subject  to  be  introduced, 
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I  pointed  out  to  him  certain  clauses  in  the  Mouravieff 
circular  which  showed  that  it  was  entirely  admissible. 


May  23, 

In  the  morning  came  a  meeting  of  the  American  dele- 
gation  on  the  subject  of  telegraphing  Washington  for 
further  instnictions.  We  find  that  some  of  the  details 
in  our  present  instructions  are  likely  to  wreck  our  pro- 
posals, and  there  is  a  fear  among  us  that,  by  following 
too  closely  the  plan  laid  down  for  us  at  Washington,  we 
may  run  full  in  the  face  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  question  whether  our  people  will  be  willing 
to  have  matters  of  difference  between  South  American 
States,  or  between  the  United  States  and  a  South  Ameri- 
can State,  or  between  European  and  South  American 
States^  submitted  to  an  arbitration  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  Judges  are  subjects  of  European  powers.  Various 
drafts  of  a  telegram  were  made,  but  the  whole  matter 
went  over. 

At  ten  the  heads  of  delegations  met  and  considered  a 
plan  of  organizing  the  various  committees,  and  the  list 
WEB  read.  Each  of  the  three  great  committees  to  which 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Mouravieff  circular  are  as- 
signed was  given  a  president,  vice-president,  and  two  hon- 
orary presidents.  The  first  of  these  committees  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  preliminary  discussion  of  those  articles 
in  the  Mouravieff  circular  concerning  the  non-augmen- 
tation of  armies  and  the  limitation  in  the  use  of  new 
explosives  and  of  especially  destructive  weapons.  The 
second  committee  has  for  its  subject  the  discussion  of  hu- 
manitarian reforms— namely,  the  adaptation  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Convention  of  Geneva  of  1864  to  maritime 
warfare,  the  neutralization  of  vessels  charged  with  saving 
the  wounded  during  maritime  combats,  and  the  revision 
of  the  declaration  concerning  customs  of  war  elaborated 
in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  which  has  never 
yet  been  ratified.  The  third  committee  has  charge  of 
the  subject  of  arbitration^  mediation,  and  the  like. 
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The  president  of  the  first  committee  is  M.  Bemaert,  a 
leading  statesman  of  Belgium,  who  has  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent impression  on  me  from  the  first ;  and  the  two  hon- 
orary presidents  are  Count  Miinstery  German  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  myself. 

The  president  of  the  second  conmiittee  is  M.  de  Martens, 
the  eminent  Bussian  authority  on  international  law ;  and 
the  two  honorary  presidents,  Count  Welsersheimb  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  the  Duke  of  Tetuan  from  Spain. 

The  third  committee  receives  as  its  president  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  has  held  various  eminent  positions  in 
France ;  the  honorary  presidents  being  Count  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington. 

There  was  much  discussion  and  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  many  points,  but  the  main  breeze  sprang 
up  regarding  the  publicity  of  our  doings.  An  admirable 
speech  was  made  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  who  is  a  son  of  my 
former  Swedish  colleague  at  Berlin,  has  held  various 
important  positions  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  has 
written  an  admirable  history  of  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, and  is  now  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Rome.  He 
spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  considerable  latitude  in  com- 
munications to  the  press  from  the  authorities  of  the  con- 
ference; but  the  prevailing  opinion,  especially  of  the 
older  men,  even  of  those  from  constitutional  states, 
seemed  to  second  the  idea  of  Russia,— that  communica- 
tions to  the  press  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  com- 
prising merely  the  external  affairs  of  the  conference.  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  view  will  get  us  into  trouble ;  but 
it  cannot  be  helped  at  present 

May  24. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  has  begun  some  reaction 
from  the  hopes  indulged  shortly  after  the  conference 
came  together.  At  our  arrival  there  was  general  skep- 
ticism; shortly  afterward,  and  especially  when  the  or- 
ganization of  the  arbitration  committee  was  seen  to  be 


so  good,  there  came  a  great  growth  of  hope;  now  cornea 
the  usual  falling  back  of  many.  But  I  trust  that  this  will 
not  be  permanent.  Yesterday  there  was  some  talk  which, 
though  quiet,  was  none  the  less  bitter,  to  the  effect  that 
the  purpose  of  Russia  in  calling  the  conference  is  only 
to  secure  time  for  strengthening  her  armaments;  that  she 
was  never  increasing  her  forces  at  a  greater  rate,  es- 
pecially in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  empire  and  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  never  intriguing  more  vigorously  in 
all  directions.  To  one  who  stated  this  to  me  my  answer 
simply  was  that  bad  faith  to  this  extent  on  the  part  of 
Russia  is  most  unlikely,  if  not  impossible;  that  it  would 
hand  down  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  the  eternal 
execration  and  contempt  of  mankind;  and  that,  in  any 
case,  our  duty  is  clear:  to  go  on  and  do  the  best  we  can; 
to  perfect  plans  for  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration ; 
and  to  take  measures  for  diminishing  cruelty  and  suffer- 
ing in  war. 

Meeting  Count  Miinster,  who,  after  M.  de  Staal,  is  very 
generally  considered  the  most  important  personage  here, 
we  discussed  the  subject  of  arbitration.  To  my  great  re- 
gret, I  found  him  entirely  opposed  to  it,  or,  at  least,  en- 
tirely opposed  to  any  well-developed  plan*  He  did  not 
say  that  he  would  oppose  a  moderate  plan  for  voluntary 
arbitration,  but  he  insisted  that  arbitration  must  be  in- 
jnrious  to  Germany;  that  Germany  is  prepared  for  war 
as  no  other  country  is  or  can  be;  that  she  can  mobilize 
her  army  in  ten  days;  and  that  neither  France,  Russia, 
nor  any  other  power  can  do  this.  Arbitration,  he  said, 
would  simply  give  rival  powers  time  to  put  themselves  in 
readiness,  and  would  therefore  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  Germany. 

1  Later  came  another  disappointment.  M,  de  Martens, 
having  read  the  memorandum  which  I  left  with  him  yes- 
terday on  the  subject  of  exempting  private  property,  not 
contraband  of  war,  from  seizure  upon  the  high  seas, 
called,  and  insisted  that  it  would  be  impossible,  under  an^ 
just  construction  of  the  Mouravieff  programme. 
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the  subject  before  the  second  eomiriittee  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do;  tliat  Russia  would  feel  obliged  to  oppose  its  in- 
troduction; and  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  powers,  would  do  the  same.  This 
was  rather  trying,  for  I  had  especially  desired  to  press 
this  long-desired  improvement  in  international  law;  and 
T  showed  him  how  persistent  the  United  States  had  been 
as  regards  this  subject  throughout  our  whole  history, 
how  earnest  the  President  and  his  cabinet  are  in  press- 
ing it  now,  and  how  our  delegation  are  bound,  under  our 
instructions,  to  bring  it  before  the  conference.  I  insisted 
that  we  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
it,  even  if  it  were  afterward  declared  out  of  order.  To 
this  he  demurred,  saying  that  he  feared  it  would  arouse 
unpleasant  debate.  I  then  suggested  that  the  paper  be 
publicly  submitted  to  our  whole  body  for  special  reference 
to  a  future  conference,  and  this  he  took  into  consideration. 
Under  other  circumstances,  X  would  have  made  a  struggle 
in  the  committee  and,  indeed,  in  the  open  session  of  the 
full  conference;  but  it  is  clear  that  what  we  are  sent  here 
for  is,  above  all,  to  devise  some  scheme  of  arbitration,  and 
that  anything  which  comes  in  the  way  of  this,  by  provok- 
ing ill-feeling  or  prolonging  discussion  on  other  points, 
will  diminish  our  chances  of  obtaining  what  the  whole 
world  so  earnestly  desires. 

During  the  day  our  American  delegation  held  two  ses- 
sions; and,  as  a  result,  a  telegram  of  considerable  length 
to  the  State  Department  was  elaborated,  asking  per- 
mission to  substitute  a  new  section  in  our  original  in- 
structions regarding  an  arbitration  tribunal,  and  to  be 
allowed  liberty  to  make  changes  in  minor  points,  as  the 
development  of  opinion  in  the  conference  may  demand. 
The  substitute  which  we  suggested  referred  especially  to 
the  clash  between  the  original  instructions  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  I  was  very  reluctant  to  send  the  despatch; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  best,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  five,  the  presidents  of  all  the  dele- 
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gations  went  to  the  palace,  by  appointment,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  tlie  young  Queen  and  to  the  Queen-mother.  The 
former  is  exceedingly  modest,  pretty,  and  pleasant;  and 
as  she  came  into  the  room,  about  which  were  ranged  that 
line  of  solemn,  elderly  men,  it  seemed  almost  pathetic. 
She  was  evidently  timid,  and  it  was,  at  first,  hard  work 
for  her;  but  she  got  along  well  with  Count  Miinster,  and 
when  she  came  to  me  I  soon  brought  the  conversation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  '* House  in  the  Wood*'  by  thank- 
ing her  for  the  pains  her  government  had  t^ken  in  pro- 
viding so  beautiful  a  place  for  us.  This  new  topic  seemed 
to  please  her,  and  we  had  quite  a  long  talk  upon  it;  she 
speaking  of  her  visits  to  the  park,  for  skating  and  the 
like,  and  I  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  art  and 
the  views  in  the  park.  Then  the  delegates,  going  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen-mother,  wont  through  a  similar 
formality  with  her.  She  is  very  stout,  but  fine-looking, 
with  a  kindly  face  and  manner.  Both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter spoke,  with  perfect  ease,  Dutch,  French,  German, 
English,  and  how  many  other  languages  I  know  not.  The 
young  Queen  was  very  simply  dressed,  like  any  other 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  except  that  she  had  a  triple 
row  of  large  pearls  about  her  neck.  In  the  evening,  at 
9*30,  the  entire  delegations  were  received  at  a  great 
presentation  and  ball.  The  music  was  very  fine,  but  the 
most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the  fact  that,  as  the 
palace  was  built  under  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense, 
the  main  rooms  were  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  style 
Empire,  not  only  in  their  decorations,  but  in  their  fur- 
niture and  accessories, — clocks,  vases,  candelabra,  and 
the  like.  I  have  never  seen  that  style,  formerly  so  de- 
spised, but  now  so  fashionable,  developed  as  full}^ 

After  the  presentation  I  met  Sir  John  Fisher,  one  of 
the  English  delegates,  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  and 
found  him  very  intelligent  He  said  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly for  peace,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  so,  since 
he  knew  something  of  the  horrors  of  war.  It  appears 
that  in  one  of  the  recent  struggles  in  China  he  went 
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ashore  with  eleven  hundred  men  and  returned  with  only 
about  five  hundred ;  but,  to  my  regret,  I  found  him  using 
the  same  argument  as  regards  the  sea  that  Count  Miinster 
had  made  regarding  the  land.  He  said  that  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  was  and  would  remain  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete preparation  for  war ;  that  a  vast  deal  depended  on 
prompt  action  by  the  navj^ ;  and  that  the  truce  afforded  by 
arbitration  proceedings  would  give  other  powers  time, 
which  they  would  otherwise  not  have,  to  put  themselves 
into  complete  readiness.  He  seemed  uncertain  whether 
it  was  best  for  Great  Britain,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  support  a  thoroughgoing  plan  of  arbitration;  but, 
on  the  whole,  seemed  inclined  to  try  it  to  some  extent. 
Clearly  what  Great  Britain  wants  is  a  permanent  system 
of  arbitration  with  the  United  States;  but  she  does  not 
care  much,  I  think,  for  such  a  provision  as  regards  other 
powers. 

There  is  considerable  curiosity  among  leading  mem- 
bers to  know  what  the  United  States  really  intends  to  do ; 
and  during  the  day  Sir  Julian  Pauncef  ote  and  others  have 
called  to  talk  over  the  general  subject. 

The  London  ** Times"  gives  quite  correctly  a  conver- 
sation of  mine,  of  rather  an  optimistic  nature,  as  to  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  arbitration,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  customs  of  war ;  but  in  another  quarter 
matters  have  not  gone  so  well :  the  **Corriere  della  Sera" 
of  Milan  publishes  a  circumstantial  interview  with  me, 
which  has  been  copied  extensively  in  the  European  press, 
to  the  effect  that  I  have  declared  my  belief  in  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  arbitration  and  disarmament.  This  is  a 
grotesque  misstatement.  I  have  never  dreamed  of  say- 
ing anything  of  the  kind ;  in  fact,  have  constantly  said  the 
contrary;  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  never  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  correspondent  of  that  or  of  any  other  Con- 
tinental paper. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


AS  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AMEBICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OP  THE  HAGUE-H 

Mat/  25. 

THIS  morning  a  leading  delegate  of  one  of  the  great 
European  powers  called  and  gave  me  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  situation  as  he  sees  it 

He  stated  that  the  Russian  representatives,  on  arriv- 
ing here,  gave  out  that  they  were  not  prepared  with  any 
plan  for  a  definite  tribunal  of  arbitration ;  but  that  shortly 
afterward  there  appeared  some  discrepancy  on  this  point 
between  the  statements  of  the  various  members  of  their 
delegation;  and  that  they  now  propose  a  system  of  ar- 
bitration, mediation,  and  examination  into  any  cause  of 
difficulty  between  nations. 

In  the  evening  our  secretary  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
M.  de  Staal,  the  president  of  the  Russian  delegation  and 
of  the  conference,  and  was  told  that  this  plan  would, 
witliin  a  day  or  two,  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  whole 
body. 

This  is  a  favorable  sign.  More  and  more  it  looks  as 
if  the  great  majority  of  us  are  beginning  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  scheme  of  arbitration  embracing  a  court 
and  definite,  well-contrived  accessories. 

The  above-mentioned  discrepancy  between  various 
statements  of  the  Russians  leads  me  to  think  that  what 
Count  Miinster  told  me  some  days  since  may  have  some 
truth  in  it— namely,  that  Pobedonostzeff,  whom  I  knew 
well,  when  minister  to  Russia,  as  the  stronge*^*  "^^ti  on 
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I  moral,  religions,  and  social  questions  in  that  country,  ii 

p  really  the  author  of  the  documents  that  were  original!; 

given  to  the  world  as  emanating  from  the  Russian  For 

I  eign  Office,  and  that  he  has  now  added  to  them  this  definit 

I  scheme  for  arbitration.    Remembering  our  old  conversa 

!  tions,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  great  need  of  mone; 

f  in  order  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Russian  clergy 

and  so  improve  their  moral  as  well  as  religious  condition 

I  can  understand  easily  that  he  may  have  greatly  at  hear 

a  plan  which  would  save  a  portion  of  the  enormoui 

expenditure  of  Russia  on  war,  and  enable  him  to  di 

more  for  the  improvement  of  the  church. 

Dined  at  the  British  legation  with  the  minister,  m] 
old  friend  of  St.  Petersburg  days,  Sir  Henry  Howard 
De  Martens,  the  real  head  of  the  Russian  delegation,  be 
ing  of  the  party,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  the  latter  abou 
Russia  and  Russians.  He  told  me  that  Pobedonostzef 
is  now  becoming  old  and  infirm,  and  it  appears  that  ther< 
has  been  a  sort  of  cleaning  out  of  the  Foreign  Office  an< 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior— a  procedure  which  was  cer 
tainly  needed  in  my  time. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  went  to  a  reception  by  Baroi 
van  Hardenbroek,  the  grand  chamberlain,  where  I  me 
various  interesting  persons,  especially  M.  Descamps,  th< 
eminent  Belgian  delegate,  who,  in  the  fervor  of  his  speed 
yesterday  morning,  upset  his  inkstand  and  lavished  it 
contents  on  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  devotee  of  arbitration 
and  is  preparing  a  summary  for  the  committee  intrustec 
with  that  subject.  There  seemed  to  be,  in  discussing  th< 
matter  with  various  delegates  at  this  reception,  a  gen 
eral  feeling  of  encouragement. 

During  the  day  Mr.  Loeher,  a  Berlin  sculptor,  called 
and  carried  me  off  to  see  his  plan  of  a  great  statue  o; 
"Peace"  which  he  hopes  to  induce  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  erect  in  Paris.  It  seems  to  me  well  conceived,  all  ex 
cept  the  main  figure,  which  I  could  not  induce  myself  t< 
like.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  sculptor  to  avoid  any  mon 
female  figures,  and  to  embody  virile  aspirations  for  peace 


he  has  placed  this  main  figure  at  the  summit  of  the  monu- 
ment  in  something  like  a  long  pea-jacket,  with  an  insuffi- 
cient mantle  at  the  back,  and  a  crown  upon  its  head* 

The  number  of  people  with  planSj  schemes,  notions^  nos- 
trums,  whimsies  of  all  sorts,  who  press  upon  us  and  try 
to  take  our  time,  is  enormous;  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  pest  of  interviewers  and  photographers,  life  becomes 
serious  indeed. 


N 


May  26, 

At  two  the  conimittee  on  arbitration  met,  and,  as  it 
is  the  largest  of  all,  its  session  was  held  in  the  main  hall 
under  the  dome.  The  Russian  plan  was  presented,  and 
was  found  to  embrace  three  distinct  features: 

First,  elements  of  a  plan  of  mediation ;  secondly,  a  plan 
for  international  arbitration ;  thirdly,  a  plan  for  the  inter- 
national examination  of  questions  arising  between  pow- 
ers, such  examination  being  conducted  by  persons  chosen 
by  each  of  the  contestants*  This  last  is  a  new  feature, 
and  is  known  as  a  commussion  internationale  d^enquete. 

The  project  for  a  plan  of  arbitration  submits  a  number 
of  minor  matters  to  compulsory  arbitration,  but  the  main 
mass  of  differences  to  voluntary  arbitration. 

But  there  was  no  definite  proposal  for  a  tribunal,  and 
there  was  an  evident  feeling  of  disappointment,  which 
was  presently  voiced  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  who,  in 
the  sort  of  plain,  dogged  way  of  a  man  who  does  not 
purpose  to  lose  what  he  came  for,  presented  a  resolution 
looking  definitely  to  the  establishment,  here  and  now,  of 
an  international  tribunal  of  arbitration.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  whole  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee,  to 
put  this  and  any  other  proposals  submitted  into  shape 
for  discussion  by  the  main  committee.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  the  American  delegation  received  an  answer 
to  its  telegram  to  the  State  Department,  which  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  since  it  left  us  virtually  free  to  take 
the  course  which  circumstances  might  authorize,  in  view 
of  the  main  object  to  be  attained.    But  it  came  too  late  to 
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enable  us  to  elaborate  a  plan  for  the  meeting  above  n 
ferred  to,  and  I  obtained  pertoission  from  the  president,' 
M*  Leon  Bourgeois,  to  defer  the  presentation   of  our 
scheme  tin  til  about  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Just  before  the  session  of  the  main  committee,  at  whicJi 
the  Russian  plan  was  received,  I  had  a  long  and  very 
interesting  talk  with  Mr.  van  Karnebeek,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  former  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  present  chief  of  the  Dutch  delega- 
tion in  the  conference.    He  seems  clearheaded  and  far-      - 
sighted,  and  his  belief  is  that  the  conference  will  really^^H 
do  something  of  value  for  arbitration.    He  says  that  men^^ 
who  arrived  here  apparently  indifferent  have  now  be- 
come interested,  and  that  amour  propre,  if  nothing  else, 
will  lead  them  to  elaborate  something  likely  to  be  useful. 
He  went  at  considerable  length  into  the  value  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  keep 
nations  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  way,  other 
than  war,  of  settling  disputes, 

A  delegate  also  informed  me  that  in  talking  with  M* 
de  Staal  the  latter  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  pres- 
ent conference  is  only  the  first  of  a  series,  and  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  another  will  be  held  next  winter  or  next 
spring. 

In  the  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  is  here  prepar- 
ing some  magazine  articles  on  The  Hague  and  the  con- 
ference.  He  is  a  very  interesting  man  on  varioui 
accounts,  and  especially  at  present,  since  he  has  but  just 
returned  from  the  Cuban  campaign,  where  he  was  fear- 
fully wounded,  receiving  two  shots  which  carried  away 
parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  bullet  being  left  in  his 
body.  He  seems  very  cheerful,  though  obliged  to  get 
about  on  crutches. 


May  27. 

In  the  morning,  calls  from  various  people  urging  all 
kinds  of  schemes  for  arbitration  and  various  other  good 
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thiogs  for  the  human  race,  including  considerable 
vantages,  in  many  cases,  for  themselves. 

Best  of  all,  by  far,  was  John  Bellows  of  Gloucester,  our 
old  Quaker  friend  at  St.  Petersburg,  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  take  by  the  hand :  he,  at  least,  is  a  thoroughly 
good  man— sincere,  honest,  earnest,  and  blessed  with  good 
sense. 

The  number  of  documents,  printed  and  written,  com- 
ing in  upon  us  is  still  enormous.  Many  are  virtually  ser- 
mons displaying  the  evils  of  war,  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the  Bible.  Con- 
eidering  the  fact  that  our  earlier  sacred  books  indicate 
approval  by  the  Almighty  of  some  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty peoples  and  most  cruel  wars  ever  known,  such  a 
recommendation  seems  lacking  in  *' actuality." 

This  morning  we  had  another  visit  from  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  president  of  the  British  delegation,  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  an  amalgamation  of  the  Russian,  British, 
and  American  proposals  for  an  arbitration  tribunal.  He 
finds  himself,  as  we  all  do,  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
Russian  document,  which,  inadequate  as  it  is,  shows 
ability  in  devising  a  permanent  scheme  both  for  media- 
tion and  arbitration- 

During  the  day  President  Low,  who  had  been  asked  by 
our  delegation  to  bring  the  various  proposals  agreed 
to  by  us  into  definite  shape,  made  his  report  j  it  was  thor- 
oughly well  done,  and,  with  some  slight  changes,  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  our  final  project  of  an  arbitration 
scheme.  We  are  all  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  29th,  for  a 
study  of  it. 

In  the  evening  to  the  concert  given  to  the  conference  by 
the  burgomaster  and  city  council.  It  was  very  fine,  and 
the  audience  was  large  and  brilliant.  There  was  music 
by  Tschaikovsky,  Grieg,  and  Wagner,  some  of  which  was 
good,  but  most  of  it  seemed  to  me  noisy  and  tending  no- 
w^hither ;  happily,  in  the  midst  of  it  came  tw^ 
one  by  Beethoven  and  the  other  by  Mo? 
a  delightful  relief. 
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May  2S. 

Drove  with  Dr.  Holls  to  Delft,  five  miles,  and  atteoded 
service  at  the  ^'Xew  Charch.**  The  bnilding  was  noble, 
bat  the  service  seemed  very  crude  and  dismaL  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  consisting  of  two  long  sermons  separated  by 
hymns,  and  all  unspeakably  dreary. 

Afterward  we  saw  the  tombs  of  William  of  Orange  and 
Grotias,  and  they  stirred  many  thoughts.  I  visited  tbem 
first  nearly  forty  years  ago,  with  three  persons  very  dear 
to  me,  all  of  whom  are  now  passed  away.  More  than  ever 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  of  all  books  ever  written—not  claim- 
ing divine  inspiration— the  great  work  of  Grotins  cm 
''War  and  Peace"  has  been  of  most  benefit  to  mankind. 
Our  work  here,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centory,  is 
the  direct  result  of  his,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth. 

Afterward  to  the  Prinzenhof,  visiting  the  place  where 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated.  Was  glad  to  see 
the  new  statue  of  Grotius  in  front  of  the  church  where 
he  lies  buried. 

May  29. 

In  the  morning  President  Low  and  myself  walked^  and 
talked  over  various  proposals  for  arbitration,  especiaUy 
our  own.  It  looks  much  as  if  we  can  amalgamate  the  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  original  American  plans  into  a  good 
arrangement  for  a  tribunal.  We  also  discussed  a  scheme 
for  the  selection,  by  disagreeing  nations,  of  ''seconding 
powers,"  who,  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  or  even 
after,  shall  attempt  to  settle  difficulties  between  powers, 
or,  if  unsuccessful,  to  stop  them  as  soon  after  war  begins 
as  the  honor  of  the  nations  concerned  may  allow.  The 
Germans  greatly  favor  this  plan,  since  it  resembles  their 
tribunal  of  honor  (Ehrengericht) ;  it  was  originally  sug- 
gested to  us  by  our  secretary,  Dr.  Hells. 

In  the  evening,  at  six,  the  American  delegation  met 
We  had  before  us  tjpe-written  copies  of  our  whole  ar- 
bitration project  as  elaborated  in  our  previous  sessions. 
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and  sundry  changes  having  been  made,  most  of  them  ver- 
bal, the  whole,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  adopted. 

At  ten  I  left,  via  Hook  of  Holland  and  Harwich,  for 
London,  arriving  about  ten  the  next  morning,  and  attend- 
ing to  various  matters  of  busiJiess.  It  was  fortunate  for 
me  that  I  could  have  for  this  purpose  an  almost  complete 
lull  in  our  proceedings,  the  first  and  second  committees  of 
the  conference  being  at  work  on  technical  matters,  and  the 
third  not  meeting  until  next  Monday. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  saw 
Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  in  Sardou's  ''Robes- 
pierre," and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  was  woefully  dis- 
appointed in  them.  The  play  is  wretchedly  conceived, 
and  it  amazes  me  that  Sardou,  who  wrote  **Thermidor," 
which  is  as  admirable  as  ''Robespierre*'  is  miserable, 
could  ever  have  attached  his  name  to  such  a  piece. 

For  the  wretchedness  of  its  form  there  is,  no  doubt, 
some  excuse  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  into  English, 
and  doubtless  cut,  pieced,  and  altered  to  suit  the  Lyceum 
audiences;  but  when  one  compares  the  conspiracy  part 
of  it  with  a  properly  conceived  drama  in  which  a  con- 
spiracy is  developed,  like  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  the  dif- 
ference is  enormously  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  literature 
the  play  in  its  English  dress  is  below  contempt* 

As  to  its  historical  contents,  Sardou  resorts  to  an  ex- 
pedient which,  although  quite  French  in  its  character, 
brings  the  whole  thing  down  to  a  lower  level  than  any- 
thing in  which  I  had  ever  seen  Irtang  before.  The  center 
of  interest  is  a  young  royalist  who,  having  been  present 
with  his  mother  and  sister  at  the  roll-call  of  the  con- 
demned and  the  harrowing  scenes  resulting  therefrom, 
rushes  forth,  determined  to  assassinate  Robespierre,  but 
is  discovered  by  the  latter  to  be  his  long-lost  illegitimate 
son,  and  then  occur  a  series  of  mystifications  suited  only 
to  the  lowest  boulevard  melodrama. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  the  only  thing  that  showed 
Irving's  great  ability  was  the  scene  in  the  forest  of 
Montmorency,  where,  as  Robespierre,  he  reveals  at  one 
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moment,  in  his  talk  with  the  English  envoy,  bis  ambition, 
his  overestimate  of  himself,  his  suspicion  of  everybody 
and  everything,  his  willingness  to  be  cruel  to  any  extent 
in  order  to  baffle  possible  enemies ;  and  tlien,  next  moment, 
on  the  arrival  of  his  young  friends,  boys  and  girls,  the 
sentimental,  Rousseau  side  of  his  character.  Tliis  transi- 
tion  was  very  striking.  The  changes  in  the  expression 
of  Irving's  face  were  marvelous— as  wonderful  as  those 
in  his  Louis  XI;  but  that  was  very  nearly  alL  In  every- 
thing else,  Coquelin,  as  I  had  seen  him  in  Sardou's 
**Thermidor,''  was  infinitely  better* 

Besides  this,  the  piece  was,  in  general,  grotesquely  un- 
historical.  It  exhibits  Robespierre's  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  as  noisy  and  dirty  street 
blackguards.  Now,  bad  as  they  were,  they  were  not  at  all 
of  that  species,  nor  did  their  deliberations  take  place  in 
the  manner  depicted.  Billaud-Varennes  is  represented 
as  a  drunken  vagabond  sitting  on  a  table  at  the  com- 
mittee and  declaiming-  He  was  not  this  at  all,  nor  was 
Tallien,  vile  as  he  was,  anything  like  the  blackguard 
shown  in  this  piece. 

The  final  scene,  in  which  Robespierre  is  brought  under 
accusation  by  the  Convention,  was  vastly  inferior  to  the 
same  thing  in  **Thermidor*';  and,  what  was  worse*  in- 
stead of  paraphrasing  or  translating  the  speeches  of  Bil- 
laud-Varennes, Tallien,  and  Robespierre,  which  he  might 
have  found  in  the  ''Moniteur,"  Sardou,  or  rather  Irving, 
makes  the  leading  characters  yell  harangues  very  much 
of  the  sort  which  would  be  made  in  a  meeting  of  drunken 
dock  laborers  to-day.  Irving's  part  in  this  was  not  at 
all  well  done.  The  unhistorical  details  now  came  thick 
and  fast,  among  them  his  putting  his  head  down  on 
the  table  of  the  tribune  as  a  sign  of  exhaustion,  and 
then,  at  the  close,  shooting  himself  in  front  of  the  tribunal. 
If  he  did  shoot  himself,  which  is  doubtful,  it  was  neither 
at  that  time  nor  in  that  place. 

But,  worst  of  all,  the  character  of  Robespierre  was 
made  far  too  melodramatic,  and  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
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Irving,  wlionij  in  all  his  other  pieces,  I  have  vastly  ad- 
mired. He  completely  misconceives  his  hero.  Instead  of 
representing  him  as,  from  first  to  last,  a  shallow  Rousseau 
sentimentalist,  with  the  proper  mixture  of  vanity,  sus- 
picion, and  cruelty,  he  puts  into  him  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  ruffian,  which  was  not  at  all  in  Robespierre's  char- 
acter. 

The  most  striking  scene  in  the  whole  was  the  roll-call 
at  the  prison.  This  was  perhaps  better  than  that  in  Sar- 
dou's  '  *  Thermidor, "  and  the  tableaux  were  decidedly 
better. 

The  scene  at  the  ** Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being" 
was  also  very  striking,  and  in  many  respects  historical ; 
but,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  performance  re- 
ferred to  did  not  take  place  as  represented,  but  in  the 
garden  directly  in  front  of  the  Tuileries.  The  family 
scene  at  the  house  of  Duplay  the  carpenter  was  exceed- 
ingly well  managed;  old  Duplay,  smoking  his  pipe,  listen- 
ing to  his  daughters  playing  on  a  spinet  and  singing 
sentimental  songs  of  the  Rousseau  period,  was  perfect. 
The  old  carpenter  and  his  family  evidently  felt  that  the 
golden  age  had  at  last  arrived;  that  humanity  was  at  the 
end  of  its  troubles;  and  tliat  the  world  was  indebted  for 
it  all  to  their  lodger  Robespierre,  who  sat  in  the  midst 
of  them  reading,  writing,  and  enjoying  the  coddling  and 
applause  lavished  upon  him.  And  he  and  they  were  to 
go  to  the  guillotine  within  a  week  1 

Incidentally  there  came  a  little  touch  worthy  of  Sardou  ; 
for,  as  Robenpierre  reads  his  letters,  he  finds  one  from 
his  brother,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  young  soldier  and 
revolutionist  of  ability  whose  acquaintance  he  has  just 
made,  whom  he  very  much  likes,  and  whose  republicanism 
he  thoroughly  indorses— one  Buonaparte.  This  might 
have  occurred,  and  very  likely  did  occur,  very  much  as 
shown  on  the  stage;  for  one  of  the  charges  which  nearly 
cost  Bonaparte  his  life  on  the  Ninth  Thermidor  was  that 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  younger  Robespierre, 
who  was  executed  with  his  more  famous  brother. 
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On  the  whole,  the  play  was  very  disappointing.  It 
wonld  certainly  have  been  hissed  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
and  probably  at  any  other  Paris  theater. 

June  1. 

Having  left  London  last  evening,  I  arrived  at  The 
Hague  early  this  morning  and  found,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, that  the  subcommittee  of  the  third  conmiittee 
had  unanimously  adopted  the  American  plan  of  ''second- 
ing powers,"  and  that  our  whole  general  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion will  be  to-day  in  print  and  translated  into  French 
for  presentation.  I  also  find  that  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's 
arbitration  project  has  admirable  points. 

The  first  article  in  Sir  Julian's  proposal  states  that, 
with  the  desire  to  facilitate  immediate  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration by  nations  which  may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  differences  arising  between  them,  the  sig- 
natory powers  agree  to  organize  a  permanent  tribunal 
of  international  arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  to 
be  governed  by  a  code,  provided  by  this  conference,  so 
far  as  applicable  and  consistent  with  any  special  stipula- 
tions agreed  to  between  the  contesting  parties. 

Its  second  provision  is  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent central  office,  where  the  records  of  the  tribunal  shall 
be  preserved  and  its  official  business  transacted,  with  a 
permanent  secretary,  archivist,  and  suitable  staff,  who 
shall  reside  on  the  spot.  This  office  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  assembling  of  the  tribunal,  at  the  request  of 
contesting  parties. 

Its  third  provision  is  that  each  of  the  signatory  powers 
shall  transmit  the  names  of  two  persons  who  shall  be  rec- 
ognized in  their  own  country  as  jurists  or  publicists  of 
high  character  and  fitness,  and  who  shall  be  qualified 
to  act  as  judges.  These  persons  shall  be  members  of 
the  tribunal,  and  a  list  of  their  names  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  central  office.  In  case  of  death  or  retirement  of 
anv  one  of  these,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  new 
appointment. 
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Its  fourth  provision  is  that  aoy  of  the  signatory  powers 
desiring  to  have  recourse  to  the  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  shall  make  known  such  desire  to  the 
secretary  of  the  central  office,  who  shall  thereupon  furnish 
the  powers  concerned  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  from  which  such  powers  may  select  such  num- 
ber of  judges  as  they  may  think  best  The  powers  con- 
cerned may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  adjoin  to  these  judges 
any  other  person,  although  his  name  may  not  appear  on 
the  list.  The  persons  so  selected  shall  constitute  the 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  such  arbitration,  and  shall 
assemble  at  such  date  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the 
litigants. 

The  tribunal  shall  ordinarily  hold  its  sessions  at ; 

but  it  shall  have  power  to  fix  its  place  of  session  else- 
where, and  to  change  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  suggest. 

The  fifth  provision  is  that  any  power,  even  though  not 
represented  in  the  present  conference,  may  have  recourse 
to  the  tribunal  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
regulations. 

Provision  sixth:  The  government  of  is  charged 

by  the  signatory  powers,  on  their  behalf,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  to  name  a 
permanent  council  of  administration,  at  — — ,  composed 
of  five  members  and  a  secretary.  This  council  shall  or- 
ganize and  establish  the  central  office,  which  shall  be 
under  its  control  and  direction.  It  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  office;  it 
shall  dispose  of  all  questions  that  may  arise  in  relation 
to  the  working  of  the  tribunal,  or  which  may  be  referred 
to  it  by  the  central  office;  it  shall  make  all  subordinate 
appointments,  may  suspend  or  dismiss  all  employees,  and 
shall  fix  their  salaries  and  control  their  expenditure. 
This  council  shall  select  its  president,  who  shall  have 
a  casting-vote.  The  remuneration  of  the  members  shall 
be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  accord  between  the  signa- 
tory powers. 
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Provision  seventh:  The  signatory  powers  agree  to 
share  among  them  the  expenses  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  central  office  and  the  conneil  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  the  expenses  incident  to  every  arbitratioDj  in- 
ckiding  the  remuneration  of  the  arbiters,  shall  be  equally 
borne  by  the  contesting  powers. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  I  prefer  to  this  our 
American  plan  of  a  tribunal  permanently  in  session :  the 
judges,  in  every  particular  case,  to  be  selected  from  this* 
Thus  would  be  provided  a  court  of  any  odd  number  be- 
tween three  and  nine,  as  the  contesting  powers  may  desire. 
But  from  the  jiraetical  point  of  view,  even  though  the  Rus- 
sian plan  of  requiring  the  signatory  powers  to  send  to  the 
tribunal  a  multitude  of  smaller  matters,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service,  etc.,  is  carried  out,  the  great 
danger  is  that  such  a  court,  sitting  constantly  as  we  pro- 
pose, would,  for  some  years,  have  very  little  to  do,  and 
that  soon  we  should  have  demagogues  and  feather-brained 
'^reformers"  ridiculing  them  as  **useless,*'  '*eating  their 
heads  off,''  and  ** doing  nothing";  that  then  demagogic 
appeals  might  lead  one  nation  after  another  to  withdraw 
from  an  arrangement  involving  large  expense  apparently 
useless;  and  in  view  of  this  latter  difficulty  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  may,  under  our  amended  in- 
structions, agree  to  support,  in  its  essential  features  as 
above  given,  the  British  proposal,  and,  with  some  reser- 
vations, the  code  proposed  by  the  Russians. 

Among  the  things  named  by  the  Russians  as  subjects 
which  the  agreeing  powers  must  submit  to  arbitration, 
are  those  relating  to  river  navigation  and  international 
canals;  and  this,  in  view  of  our  present  difficulties  in 
Alaska  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Isthmus  Canal,  we  can 
hardly  agree  to.  During  the  morning  Sir  Julian  came 
in  and  talked  over  our  plan  of  arbitration  as  well  as  his 
own  and  that  submitted  by  Russia.  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  M,  de  Staal,  and  that  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  the  latter  should  send  Sir  Julian,  at  the  first  moment 
possible,  an  amalgamation  of  the  Russian  and  British 
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planB^  and  this  Sir  Julian  promised  that  he  would  bring 
to  ns,  giving  us  a  ehance  to  insert  any  features  from 
our  own  plan  whichj  in  our  judgment,  might  be  important* 
He  seemed  much  encouraged,  as  we  all  are. 

Returning  to  our  rooms,  I  found  Count  Miinster.  As 
usual,  he  was  very  interesting;  and,  after  discussing  sun- 
dr>'  features  of  the  Russian  plan,  he  told  one  or  two 
rather  good  stories.  He  said  that  during  his  stay  in  St- 
Petersburg  as  minister,  early  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II,  he  had  a  very  serious  quarrel  with  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  afterward  became  the 
famous  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

Count  Miinster  had  received  one  day  from  a  professor 
at  Gottingen  a  letter  stating  that  a  young  German  savanif 
traveling  for  scientific  purposes  in  Russia,  had  been  seized 
and  treated  as  a  prisoner,  without  any  proper  cause  what- 
ever; that,  w^hile  he  was  engaged  in  his  peaceful  botaniz- 
ing, a  police  oflBcer,  who  was  taking  a  gang  of  criminals 
to  Siberia,  had  come  along,  and  one  of  hie  prisoners  hav- 
ing escaped,  this  officer,  in  order  to  avoid  censure,  had 
seized  the  young  savant,  quietly  clapped  the  number  of  the 
missing  man  on  his  back,  put  him  in  with  the  gang  of 
prisoners,  and  carried  him  off  along  with  the  rest;  so 
that  he  was  now  held  as  a  convict  in  Siberia*  The  count 
put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  thinking  tliat  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  it,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  his 
chance  came.  Walking  on  the  quay,  he  met  the  Emperor 
(Alexander  IT),  who  greeted  him  heartily,  and  said,  ''Let 
me  walk  with  you.  ^'  After  walking  and  talking  some  time, 
the  count  told  the  story  of  the  young  German,  whereupon 
the  Kmperor  asked  for  proofs  of  its  truth.  At  this  Miin- 
ster pulled  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket;  and,  both  having 
seated  themselves  on  a  bench  at  the  side  of  the  walk,  the 
Emperor  read  it.  On  finishing  it,  the  Emperor  said: 
**Such  a  thing  as  this  can  happen  only  in  Russia."  That 
very  afternoon  he  sent  a  special  police  squad,  post-haste, 
all  the  way  to  Siberia,  ordering  them  to  find  the  younir 
German  and  bring  him  back  to  St,  Petersburg. 
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Next  day  Count  Miinster  called  at  the  Foreign  Office 
on  current  business,  when  Gortchakoff  came  at  him  in 
a  great  rage,  asking  him  by  what  right  he  communicated 
directly  with  the  Em|jeror;  and  insisting  that  he  had  no 
business  to  give  a  letter  directly  to  the  Emperor,  that  it 
ought  to  have  gone  through  the  Foreign  Office.  Gort- 
ehakoff  reproached  the  count  bitterly  for  this  departure 
from  elementary  diplomatic  etiquette.  At  this  Miinster 
replied:  **I  gave  the  letter  to  the  Emperor  because  he 
asked  nie  for  it,  and  I  did  not  give  it  to  you  because  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  you  would  pigeonhole  it  and  the 
Emperor  would  never  hear  of  it.  I  concede  much  in  mak- 
ing any  answer  at  all  to  your  talk,  which  seems  to  ma 
of  a  sort  not  usual  between  gentlemen.-'  At  this  Gort- 
chakoff  was  much  milder,  and  finally  almost  obsequious, 
becoming  apparently  one  of  Miinster 's  devoted  friends, 
evidently  thinking  that,  as  Miinster  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor^  he  was  a  man  to  be  cultivated. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  was  also  interesting.  The  po- 
licemen, after  their  long  journey  to  Siberia,  found  the 
young  German  and  brought  hira  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  Emperor  received  him  very  cordially  and  gave  him 
twenty  thousand  rubles  as  an  indemnity  for  the  wrong 
done  him.  The  young  smmnt  told  Miinster  that  he  had 
not  been  badly  treated,  that  he  had  been  assigned  a  very 
pleasant  little  cottage,  and  had  perfect  freedom  to  pursue 
his  scientific  researches. 

On  my  talking  with  the  count  about  certain  Russian 
abuses,  and  maintaining  that  Russia,  at  least  in  court 
circles,  had  improved  greatly  under  Alexander  TIT  as  re- 
garded corruption,  he  said  that  he  feared  she  was  now 
going  back,  and  he  tlien  repeated  a  remark  made  by  the 
old  Grand  Duke  Michael,  brother  of  Alexander  11,  who 
said  that  if  any  Russian  were  intrusted  with  the  official 
care  of  a  canary  he  would  immediately  set  up  and  main- 
tain a  coach  and  pair  out  of  it. 

At  six  o'clock  our  American  delegation  met  and 
reports,  especially  from  Captain  Mahan  and 
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Crozier,  with  reference  to  the  doings  in  the  subcommit- 
tees. Captain  Mahan  reported  that  he  had  voted  against 
forbidding  asphyxiating  bombs,  etc.,  e\ndently  with  the 
idea  that  such  a  provision  would  prove  to  be  rather  harm- 
fol  than  helpful  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Captain  Crozier  reported  that  his  subcommittee  of 
committee  No.  2  had,  at  its  recent  meeting,  tried  to  take 
up  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  on 
the  high  seas  in  time  of  war,  but  had  been  declared  out 
of  order  by  the  chairman,  De  Martens,  the  leading  Rus- 
sian delegate,  who  seems  determined  to  prevent  the  sub- 
ject coming  before  the  conference.  The  question  before 
our  American  delegation  now  was,  Shall  we  try  to  push 
this  American  proposal  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
second  committee,  or  before  the  entire  conference  at  a 
later  period  I  and  the  general  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
latter  course.  It  was  not  thought  best  to  delay  the  arbi- 
tration plan  by  its  introduction  at  present 

In  the  evening  dined  with  Minister  Newel,  and  had  a 
very  interesting  talk  with  Van  Karnebeek,  who  had  al- 
ready favorably  impressed  me  by  his  clear-headedness 
and  straightforwardness ;  also  with  Messrs,  Asser,  mem- 
ber of  the  Dutch  Council  of  State,  and  Rahusen,  member 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  both  of 
whom  are  influential  delegates. 

All  three  of  these  men  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  our 
plan  for  the  exemption  of  private  property  on  the  high 
seas,  Van  Karnebeek  with  especial  earnestness.  He  said 
that,  looking  merely  at  the  material  interests  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, he  might  very  well  favor  the  retention  of  the 
present  system,  since  his  country  is  little  likely  to  go  into 
war,  and  is  certain  to  profit  by  the  carrying  trade  in  ease 
of  any  conflict  between  the  great  powers ;  that,  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  large  amount  of  commerce 
would  come  to  Holland  as  a  neutral  power;  but  that  it 
was  a  question  of  right  and  of  a  proper  development  of 
international  law,  and  that  he»  as  well  as  the  two  other 
gentlemen  above  named,  was  very  earnestly  in  favor  of 
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joint  action  by  the  powers  who  are  in  favor  of  our  pro- 
posaL  He  thought  that  the  important  thing  just  now  is 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  (jerman}%  which  seems  to  be 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  undecided  which  to  take. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  one  of  my  European  col- 
leagues, who  is  especially  familiar  w^ith  the  inner  history 
of  the  calling  of  the  conference,  told  me  that  the  reason 
why  Professor  Stengel  was  made  a  delegate  was  not  that 
he  wrote  the  book  in  praise  of  war  and  depreciating  ar- 
bitration, which  caused  his  appointment  to  be  so  unfavor- 
ably commented  upon,  but  because,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  international  law,  he  represented  Bavaria;  and 
that  as  Bavaria,  though  represented  at  St  Petersburg, 
was  not  invited,  it  was  thought  verj^  essential  that  a  well- 
known  man  from  that  kingdom  should  be  put  into  the  gen- 
eral German  delegation. 

On  my  asking  why  Brazil,  though  represented  at  St- 
Petersburg,  was  not  invited,  he  answered  that  Brazil  was 
invited,  but  showed  no  desire  to  be  represented.  On  my 
asking  him  if  he  supposed  this  was  because  other  South 
American  powers  were  not  invited,  be  said  that  he  thought 
not;  that  it  was  rather  its  own  indifference  and  care- 
lessness, arising  from  the  present  unfortunate  state  of 
government  in  that  country.  On  my  saying  that  the  Em- 
peror Dom  Pedro,  in  his  time,  would  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  send  a  strong  delegation,  he  said:  '*Yes,  he 
certainly  would  have  done  so;  but  the  present  govern- 
ment is  a  poor  sort  of  thing." 

I  also  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  publicists 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  questions  dividing  parties  in 
this  country,  telling  him  that  I  found  it  hard  to  understand 
the  line  of  cleavage  between  them.  He  answered  that  it 
is,  in  the  main,  a  line  between  religious  conservatives  and 
liberals;  the  conservatives  embracing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  high  orthodox  Protestants,  and  the  liberals  those 
of  more  advanced  opinions.  He  said  that  socialism  plays 
no  great  part  in  Holland;  that  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives is  very  small  compared  with  that  in  many  Eu* 
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ropean  states ;  that  the  questions  on  which  parties  divide 
are  mainly  those  in  which  clerical  ideas  are  more  or  less 
prominent;  that  the  liberal  party,  if  it  keeps  together, 
is  much  the  stronger  party  of  the  two,  but  that  it  suffers 
greatly  from  its  cliques  and  factions. 

On  returning  home  after  dinner,  I  found  a  cipher  des- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  State  informing  us  that 
President  McKinley  thinks  that  our  American  commis- 
sion ought  not  to  urge  any  proposal  for  **aeconding  pow- 
ers*'; that  he  fears  lest  it  may  block  the  way  of  the  arbi- 
tration  proposal s.  This  shows  that  imperfect  reports 
have  reached  the  President  and  his  cabinet-  The  fact  is 
tliat  the  proposal  of  *  *  seconding  powers ' '  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  subcommittee  when  it  was  presented;  that 
the  members  very  generally  telegraphed  home  to  their 
governments,  and  at  once  received  orders  to  support  it; 
that  it  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  subcommit- 
tee; and  that  its  strongest  advocates  were  the  men  who  are 
most  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan.  So  far  from  in- 
juring the  prospects  of  arbitration,  it  has  increased  them ; 
it  is  very  generally  spoken  of  as  a  victory  for  our  delega- 
tion, and  has  increased  respect  for  our  country,  and  for 
anything  we  may  hereafter  present* 

June  2. 

This  morning  we  sent  a  cipher  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  embodying  the  facts  above  stated. 

The  shoals  of  telegrams,  reports  of  proceedings  of  so- 
cieties, hortatory  letters,  crankish  proposals,  and  peace 
[lamphlets  from  America  continue.  One  of  the  telegrams 
which  came  late  last  night  was  pathetic;  it  declared  that 
three  millions  of  Christian  Endeavorers  bade  us  ''God- 
speed, "etc.,  etc. 

During  the  morning  De  Martens,  Low,  Holls,  and  my- 
self had  a  very  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  tlie  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  American  arbitration  plans.  We  found 
the  eminent  Russian  under  very  curious  misapprehen- 
sions regarding  some  minor  points^  one  of  them  bf 
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he  had  mistaken  the  signification  of  our  word  '* publicist'' ; 
and  we  were  especially  surprised  to  find  his  use  of  the 
French  word  **publiciste''  so  broad  that  it  would  in- 
clude M.  Henri  Bochefort,  Mr.  Stead,  or  any  newspaper 
writer ;  and  he  was  quite  as  surprised  to  find  that  with  us 
it  would  include  only  such  men  as  Grotius,  Wheaton, 
Calvo,  and  himself. 

After  a  long  and  intricate  discussion  we  separated  <m 
very  good  terms,  having  made,  I  think,  decided  progress 
toward  fusing  all  three  arbitration  plans  into  one  which 
shall  embody  the  merits  of  all. 

One  diflSculty  we  found,  of  which  neither  our  State  De- 
partment nor  ourselves  had  been  fully  aware.  Our  origi- 
nal plan  required  that  the  judges  for  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunal should  be  nominated  by  the  highest  courts  of  the 
respective  nations ;  but  De  Martens  showed  us  that  Russia 
has  no  highest  court  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Then,  too^ 
there  is  Austria-Hungary,  which  has  two  supreme  courts 
of  equal  authority.  This  clause,  therefore,  we  arranged 
to  alter,  though  providing  that  the  original  might  stand 
as  regards  countries  possessing  supreme  courts. 

At  lunch  we  had  Baron  de  Bildt,  Swedish  minister  at 
Bome  and  chief  of  the  Swedish  delegation  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  Baron  de  Bille,  Danish  minister  at  London  and 
chief  delegate  from  Denmark.  De  Bille  declared  him- 
self averse  to  a  permanent  tribunal  to  be  in  constant  ses- 
sion, on  the  ground  that,  having  so  little  to  do,  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  object  of  derision  to  the  press 
and  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  were  all  glad  to  find,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Lon- 
don ** Times,*'  that  our  arbitration  project  seemed  to  be 
receiving  extensive  approval,  and  various  telegrams  from 
America  during  the  day  indicated  the  same  thing. 

It  looks  more  and  more  as  if  we  are  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. The  only  thing  in  sight  calculated  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  future  is  the  attitude  of  the  German  press 
against  the  whole  business  here ;  the  most  virulent  in  its 
attacks  being  the  high  Lutheran  conservative— and  re- 
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ligious !— journal  in  Berlin,  the  '*Kreuz-Zeitung/'  Still, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  eminent  newspaper  find,  for  a 
time,  some  other  object  of  denunciation  than  the  United 
States. 

June  3. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Scheveningen  and  took  tea 
with  Count  Miinster  and  his  daughter.  He  was  somewhat 
pessimistic,  as  usual,  but  came  out  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  American  view  as  regards  exemption  of  private 
property  on  the  high  seas.  Whether  this  is  really  because 
Germany  would  derive  profit  from  it,  or  because  she 
thinks  this  question  a  serviceable  entering  wedge  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  telling 
at  present.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  hopes  regarding 
it  are  to  be  dashed,  so  far  as  the  present  conference  is 
concerned.  Sundry  newspaper  letters  and  articles  in  the 
''Times"  show  clearly  that  the  English  Government  is 
strongly  opposed  to  dealing  with  it  here  and  now;  and  as 
France  and  Russia  take  the  same  position,  there  is  no 
hope  for  any  action,  save  such  as  we  can  take  to  keep 
the  subject  alive  and  to  secure  attention  to  it  by  some 
future  conference. 


CHAPTER  XLVn 

AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  HAGUE:  HI— 1899 

June  4. 

WE  have  just  had  an  experience  which  ''adds  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations/*  Some  days  since,  representa- 
tives of  what  is  called  *'the  Young  Turkish  party  *'  ap- 
peared and  asked  to  be  heard.  They  received,  generally, 
the  cold  shoulder,  mainly  because  the  internal  condition 
of  Turkey  is  not  one  of  the  things  which  the  conference 
was  asked  to  discuss ;  but  also  because  there  is  a  suspi- 
cion that  these  ** Young  Turks'*  are  enabled  to  live  in 
luxury  at  Paris  by  blackmailing  the  Sultan,  and  that  their 
zeal  for  reform  becomes  fervid  whenever  their  funds 
run  low,  and  cools  whenever  a  remittance  comes  from 
the  Bosphorus.  But  at  last  some  of  us  decided  to  give 
them  a  hearing,  informally;  the  main  object  being  to  get 
rid  of  them.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  delegation  ap- 
peared in  evening  dress,  and,  having  been  ushered  into 
the  room,  the  spokesman  began  as  follows,  very  impres- 
sively : 
**Your  Excellencies,  ve  are  ze  Young  Turkeys.** 
This  was  too  much  for  most  of  us,  and  I  think  that,  dur- 
ing our  whole  stay  at  The  Hague  thus  far,  we  have  never 
undertaken  anything  more  diflScult,  physically,  than  to 
keep  our  faces  straight  during  the  harangue  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Later,  we  went  with  nearly  all  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  to  Haarlem,  in  a  special  train,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  burgomaster  and  town  council,  to  the  '*Fete 
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Hippique  *  *  and  the  *  *  Fete  des  Fleurs.  * '  We  were  treated 
very  well  indeed,  refreshments  being  served  on  the  grand 
stand  during  the  performances,  which  consisted  of  hur- 
dle races,  etc.,  for  which  I  eared  nothing,  followed  by  a 
procession  of  peasants  in  old  chaises  of  various  periods, 
and  in  the  costumes  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  interested  me  much.  The  whole  closed 
with  a  long  train  of  fine  equipages  superbly  decorated 
with  flowers. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  private 
property;  not  contraband  of  war,  on  the  high  seas,  I  find 
that  the  main  argument  which  our  opponents  are  now 
using  is  that,  even  if  the  principle  were  conceded,  new  and 
troublesome  questions  would  arise  as  to  what  really  con- 
stitutes contraband  of  war;  that  ships  themselves  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  as  contraband,  since  they  can 
be  used  in  conveying  troops,  coal,  supplies,  etc. 

June  5. 

Having  given  up  the  morning  of  the  5th  mainly  to  work 
on  plans  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  tlie  like,  I  went 
to  the  meeting,  at  the  **House  in  the  Wood,''  of  the  third 
great  committee  of  the  conference — namely,  that  on  ar- 
bitration. 

The  session  went  off  satisfactorily,  our  duty  being  to 
pass  upon  the  report  from  the  subcommittee  which  had 
put  the  various  propositions  into  shape  for  our  discus* 
sion*  The  report  was  admirably  presented  by  M,  Des- 
camps,  and,  after  considerable  discussion  of  details,  was 
adopted  in  all  essential  features.  The  matters  thus  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  for  presentation  to  the  conference 
as  a  whole  related : 

(1)  To  a  plan  for  tendering  "good  oflBoes,*' 

(2)  To  a  plan  for  examining  into  international  differ- 
ences. 

(3)  To  the  '^special  mediation'*  plaa. 

The  last  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  our  dele- 
gation has  obtained  mocb  credit  for  it    It  is  the  plan  of 
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allowiog  aoy  two  oations  drifting  ioto  war  to  appoint 
** seconding  nations,"  who,  like  ''seconds"  in  a  duel,  shall 
attempt  to  avert  the  conflict;  and,  if  this  be  unsuccessful, 
shall  continue  acting  in  the  same  capacity,  and  endeavor 
to  arrest  the  conflict  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Very  general  good  feeling  was  shown,  and  much  en- 
couragement derived  from  the  fact  that  these  preliminary 
matters  could  be  dealt  with  in  so  amicable  and  business- 
like a  spirit. 

Before  the  meeting  I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  garden 
back  of  the  palace  with  various  gentlemen,  among  them 
Mr*  van  Karnebeek,  who  discussed  admirably  with  me 
the  question  of  the  exemption  of  private  property  from 
seizure  on  the  high  seas.  He  agreed  with  me  that  even 
if  the  extreme  doctrine  now  contended  for— namely,  that 
which  makes  ships,  coal,  provisions,  and  very  nearly 
everjihing  else,  contraband  — be  pressed,  still  a  first  step, 
such  as  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure, 
would  be  none  the  less  wise,  leaving  the  subordinate 
questions  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise, 

I  afterward  called  with  Dr.  Holls  at  the  house  of  the 
burgomaster  of  The  Hague,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  in  tendering  us  the  concert  last  Saturday,  and 
for  various  other  marks  of  consideration. 

On  the  whole,  matters  continue  to  look  encouraging  as 
regards  both  mediation  and  arbitration. 

June  6, 

In  the  morning  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called,  and  again 
went  over  certain  details  in  the  American,  British,  and 
Russian  plans  of  arbitration,  discussing  some  matters 
to  be  stricken  out  and  others  to  be  inserted.  He  declared 
his  readiness  to  strike  out  a  feature  of  his  plan  to  which 
from  the  first,  T  have  felt  a  very  great  objection— namely, 
that  which,  after  the  tribunal  is  constituted,  allows  the 
contesting  parties  to  call  into  it  and  mix  with  it  persons 
simply  chosen  by  the  contestants  ad  hoc.  This  seems  to 
me  a  dilution  of  the  idea  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  and  a 
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means  of  delay  and  of  conipIieatioBS  which  may  prove  un- 
fortunate. It  would  certainly  be  said  that  if  the  contes- 
tants were  to  be  allowed  to  name  two  or  more  judges  from 
outside  the  tribunal,  they  might  just  as  well  nominate  all, 
and  thus  save  the  expense  attendant  upon  a  regularly  con- 
stituted international  court  chosen  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments. 

Later  in  the  day  I  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  suggesting  that  our  American  delegation 
be  authorized  to  lay  a  wreath  of  silver  and  gold  upon  the 
tomb  of  Grotius  at  Delft,  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  man 
who  set  in  motion  the  ideas  which,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  later,  have  led  to  the  assembling  of  this  conference, 
but  as  an  indication  of  our  gratitude  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  for  its  hospitality  and  the  admirable  pro- 
vision it  has  made  for  our  work  here,  and  also  as  a  sign 
of  good-will  toward  the  older  governments  of  the  world  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting  with  delegates  from  the 
new  world,  in  a  conference  treating  of  matters  most  im- 
portant to  all  nations* 

In  the  evening  to  Mr.  van  Karnebeek*s  reception,  and 
there  met  Mr*  Raflfalovitch,  one  of  the  Russian  secre- 
taries of  the  conference,  who,  as  councilor  of  the  Russian 
Empire  and  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, has  a  European  reputation,  and  urged  him  to  aid 
in  striking  out  the  clause  in  the  plan  which  admits  Judges 
other  than  those  of  the  court.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  dis- 
appear in  the  subcommittee  and  not  come  up  in  the  gen* 
eral  meeting  of  the  third  great  committee. 

Jtine  8, 

The  American  delegation  in  the  afternoon  discussed  at 
length  the  proposals  relating  to  the  Brussels  Conference 
rules  for  the  more  humane  carrying  on  of  war.  Consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  the  section  of 
the  conference  in  which  the  preliminary  debates  are 
held,  and  Captain  Crozier,  our  representative,  has  been 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  ground  to  be  taken  between  these 
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opposing  views.  On  one  side  are  those  who  think  it  best 
to  go  at  considerable  length  into  more  or  less  minute 
restrictions  upon  the  conduct  of  invaders  and  invaded. 
On  the  other  side,  M.  Bemaert  of  Belgium,  one  of  the 
two  most  eminent  men  from  that  country,  and  others,  take 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  general  development  of  humanity  in  in- 
ternational law.  M.  de  Martens  insists  that  now  is  the 
time  to  settle  the  matter,  rather  than  leave  it  to  indi- 
viduals who,  in  time  of  war,  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
exasperated  by  accounts  of  atrocities  and  to  have  no 
adequate  time  for  deciding  upon  a  policy.  After  consid- 
erable discussion  by  our  delegation,  the  whole  matter 
went  over. 

In  the  evening  to  a  great  reception  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Henry  Howard,  British  minister  at  this  court.  It 
was  very  brilliant,  and  the  whole  afforded  an  example 
of  John  BulPs  good  sense  in  providing  for  his  represen- 
tatives abroad,  and  enabling  them  to  exercise  a  social 
influence  on  the  communities  where  they  are  stationed, 
which  rapidly  becomes  a  political  influence  with  the 
governments  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Sir  Henry 
is  provided  with  a  large,  attractive  house,  means  to  enter- 
tain amply,  and  has  been  kept  in  the  service  long  enough 
to  know  everybody  and  to  become  experienced  in  the 
right  way  of  getting  at  the  men  he  wishes  to  influence, 
and  of  doing  the  things  his  government  needs  to  have 
done.  Throughout  the  whole  world  this  is  John  Bull's 
wise  way  of  doing  things.  At  every  capital  I  have  vis- 
ited, including  Washington,  Constantinople,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Rome,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  the  British  repre- 
sentative is  a  man  who  has  been  selected  with  reference  to 
his  fitness,  kept  in  the  service  long  enough  to  give  him 
useful  experience,  and  provided  with  a  good,  commo- 
dious house  and  the  means  to  exercise  social  and,  there- 
fore, political  influence.  The  result  is  that,  although,  in 
every  country  in  the  world,  orators  and  editors  are  al- 
ways howling  at  John  Bull,  he  everywhere  has  his  way : 
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to  use  our  vernacular,  he  **get8  there/'  and  can  laugh 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  speeches  against  him  in  public  bodies, 
and  at  the  diatribes  against  him  in  newspapers.  The 
men  who  are  loudest  in  such  attacks  are  generally  the 
most  delighted  to  put  their  legs  under  the  British  am- 
bassador's mahogany,  or  to  take  their  daughters  to  his 
receptions  and  balls,  and  then  quietly  to  follow  the  gen- 
eral line  of  conduct  which  he  favors. 


June  9. 

In  the  morning  an  interesting  visit  from  M.  de  Staal^ 
president  of  the  conference.  We  discussed  arbitration 
plans,  Brussels  rules  and  Geneva  rules,  and,  finally,  our 
social  debts  to  the  Dutch  authorities. 

As  to  the  general  prospects  of  arbitration^  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  we  can,  by  amalgamating  the  British,  Rus- 
sian, and  American  plans,  produce  a  good  result 

During  the  day,  many  members  of  the  conference  hav- 
ing gone  to  Rotterdam  to  see  the  welcoming  of  the  Queen 
in  that  city,  I  took  up,  with  especial  care,  the  Brussels 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  war^  and  the  amendments  of 
them  now  proposed  in  the  conference,  some  of  which  have 
provoked  considerable  debate.  The  more  I  read  the 
proposals  now  made,  the  more  admirable  most  of  them 
seem  to  be,  and  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  adopt  them.  Great  Britain  de- 
clines to  sanction  them  as  part  of  international  law,  but 
still  agrees  to  adopt  them  as  a  general  basis  for  her  con- 
duct in  time  of  war ;  and  even  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us^  if  we  cannot  indues  our  government  to  go  to  the 
length  of  making  them  fully  binding. 

At  six  o^cIock  Dr.  Holls,  who  represents  os  upon  the 
subcommittee  on  arbitration^  came  in  with  most  diB^ 
coura^g  news.  It  now  appears  that  the  Oennan  Em- 
peror is  determined  to  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  ar- 
bitration, and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  plan  for 
a  regular  tribunal^  whether  as  given  in  the  British  or 
the  American  scheme.    This  news  comes  from  various 
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sources,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  snbcom- 
mittee,  one  of  the  Gterman  delegates,  Professor  Zom 
of  Konigsberg,  who  had  become  very  earnest  in  behalf 
of  arbitration,  now  says  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  vote 
for  it.  There  are  also  signs  that  the  German  Emperor 
is  influencing  the  minds  of  his  allies— the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Roumania— leading  them  to 
oppose  it. 

Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  this,  Count  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna  and  head  of  the  Italian 
delegation,  made  a  vigorous  speech  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  which  the  committee  is  engaged, 
urging  that  the  plan  be  perfected,  and  seeming  to  indi- 
cate that  he  will  go  on  with  the  representatives  who  favor 
it.  This,  coming  from  perhaps  the  most  earnest  ally  of 
Germany,  is  noteworthy. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
informed  Dr.  HoUs  that  he  was  about  to  telegraph  his 
government  regarding  the  undoubted  efforts  of  the 
German  Emperor  upon  the  sovereigns  above  named, 
and  I  decided  to  cable  our  State  Department,  in- 
forming them  fully  as  to  this  change  in  the  condition  of 
affairs. 

At  eight  went  to  the  dinner  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel, 
and  found  there  three  ambassadors,  De  Staal,  Miinster, 
and  Pauncefote,  as  well  as  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  president 
of  the  French  delegation;  Sir  Henry  Howard,  the  Brit- 
ish minister ;  Baron  de  Bildt,  the  Swedish  minister ;  and 
some  leading  Netherlands  statesmen.  Had  a  long  talk 
with  M.  de  Staal  and  with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  regard- 
ing the  state  of  things  revealed  this  afternoon  in  the 
subcommittee  on  arbitration.  M.  de  Staal  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  delegations  for  Saturday  after- 
noon. Both  he  and  Sir  Julian  are  evidently  much  vexed 
by  the  unfortunate  turn  things  have  taken.  The  latter 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  go 
on  and  make  the  plan  for  arbitration  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, letting  those  of  the  powers  who  are  willing  to  do 
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so  sign  it  I  assured  him  and  De  Staal  that  we  of 
the  United  States  would  staud  by  thera  to  the  last  in  the 
matter* 

Late  in  the  evening  went  to  a  reception  of  M.  de  Beau- 
fort, the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs^  and 
discussed  current  matters  with  various  people,  among 
them  Count  Nigra,  whom  I  thanked  for  his  eloquent 
speech  in  the  afternoon,  and  Baron  de  Bildt,  who  feels, 
as  I  do,  that  tlie  right  thing  for  us  is  to  go  on,  no  mat- 
ter who  fails  away. 
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June  10, 

This  morning  I  gave  to  stadies  of  the  various  reports 
sent  in  from  the  subcommittees,  especially  those  on  ar- 
bitration and  on  the  Brussels  Conference  rules.  Both 
have  intensely  interested  me,  my  main  attention  being, 
of  course,  centered  on  the  former;  but  the  Brussels  rules 
seem  to  me  of  much  greater  importance  now  than  at  first, 
and  my  hope  is  that  we  shall  not  only  de\nse  a  good  work- 
ing plan  of  arbitration,  but  greatly  humanize  the  laws 
of  war. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  met  the  four  other 
ambassadors  and  two  or  three  other  heads  of  delegations, 
at  the  rooms  of  M.  de  Staal,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
relaxing  the  rules  of  secrecy  as  regards  the  proceed- 
ings  of  committees,  etc.  The  whole  original  Russian 
plan  of  maintaining  absolute  secrecy  has  collapsed^  just 
as  the  representatives  from  constitutional  countries  in 
the  beginning  said  it  would.  Every  day  there  are  pub- 
lished minute  accounts  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
journals  which  show  that,  in  some  way,  their  represen- 
tatives obtain  enough  information  to  enable  them,  with 
such  additional  things  as  they  can  imagine,  to  make  read- 
able reports.  The  result  is  that  various  gentlemen  in 
the  conference  who  formerly  favored  a  policy  of  com- 
plete secrecy  find  themselves  credited  with  speeches  which 
tliey  did  not  make,  and  which  they  dislike  to  be  considered 
capable  of  making, 
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After  a  great  deal  of  talk,  it  was  decided  to  authorize 
the  chairman  of  each  committee  to  give  to  the  press  com- 
plete reports,  so  far  as  possible,  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground the  part  taken  by  individuals. 

At  six  the  American  delegation  met,  and  the  subject 
of  our  instructions  regarding  the  presentation  of  the 
American  view  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
the  high  seas  in  time  of  war  was  taken  up.  It  was  de- 
cided to  ask  some  of  the  leading  supporters  of  this  view 
to  meet  us  at  luncheon  at  12.30  on  Monday,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  best  way  of  overcoming  the  Russian  plan  of 
suppressing  the  matter,  and  to  concert  means  for  getting 
the  whole  subject  before  the  full  conference. 

June  11. 

Instead  of  going  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  preach 
on  '*  Peace, '*  I  walked  with  Dr.  HoUs  to  Scheveningen, 
four  miles,  to  work  off  a  nervous  headache  and  to  invite 
Count  Miinster  to  our  luncheon  on  Monday,  when  we 
purpose  to  take  counsel  together  regarding  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas.  He  accepted,  but  was  out  of  humor 
witii  nearly  all  the  proceedings  of  the  conference.  He  is 
more  than  ever  opposed  to  arbitration,  and  declares  that, 
in  view  of  the  original  Russian  programme  under  which 
we  were  called  to  meet,  we  have  no  right  to  take  it  up  at 
all,  since  it  was  not  mentioned.  He  was  decidedly  pessi- 
mistic regarding  the  continuance  of  the  sessions,  asking 
me  when  I  thought  it  would  all  end ;  and  on  my  answering 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  he  said  that  he  was 
entirely  in  the  dark  on  the  subject;  that  nobody  could 
tell  how  long  it  would  last,  or  how  it  would  break  off. 

June  12. 

At  half-past  twelve  came  our  American  luncheon  to 
Count  Miinster,  Mr.  van  Kamebeek,  and  Baron  de  Bildt, 
each  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of  his  delegation,— our  pur- 
pose being  to  discuss  with  them  the  best  manner  of  get- 
ting the  subject  of  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea, 
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not  contrabaBd,  before  the  conference,  these  geiithnnen 
being  especially  devoted  to  sueh  a  measure. 

All  went  off  very  well,  full  iiiterchafige  of  viewH  took 
place,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  bo«t  way 
would  be  for  us,  as  tlie  only  delegation  instructed  on  tho 
subject,  to  draw  up  a  foniial  meiiiorial  aftkiug  that  Iho 
question  be  brought  before  the  conference,  and  wending 
tins  to  M.  de  Staal*  as  our  president. 

Curious  things  came  out  during  our  convor«ation. 
Baron  de  Bildt  informed  me  that,  strongly  an  he  favorc*d 
the  measure,  and  prepared  nn  he  was  to  vote  for  it,  ha 
should  have  to  be  very  careful  in  diHcufining  it  publicly^ 
since  his  instructions  were  to  avoid,  just  as  far  an  puK- 
sible,  any  clash  between  the  opinions  expresHed  by  the 
Swedish  representatives  and  those  of  the  grant  poweni. 
Never  before  have  I  so  thoroughly  reali/^id  the  difllcolt 
position  which  the  lesser  powers  in  Europe  hold  aji  re- 
gards really  serious  questions. 

More  surprising  was  the  conversation  of  Cooiit  Miin- 
star,  he  being  on  one  side  of  me  and  Mr.  van  Kamebeek  on 
the  other.  Bearing  in  mind  that  tbt  ESmperor  Williami 
dnring  his  long  talk  with  me  ja»t  before  I  left  Berlin^ 
in  referring  to  the  approaching  Peace  CongrmB  bad  iaSd 
that  he  was  sending  Count  Mnnater  beeaoae  what  tha  eat^ 
ference  would  mcMit  need  would  be  '^eonsMii  amii^^^ 
and  because,  in  his  opinion*  Conut  Ittoitar  bad  ^*Mm  of 
it,''  aome  of  the  cocmt^s  ottoraMia  aftaoJihad  me.  Hn 
out,  aa  be  did  tbe  dajr  bafbn  io  hia  talk  witb 
ntterij  a^unrt  ajbitratiotty  dadariof  it  a  ^^banbac^' 
bad  ao  ligbt  t0  aonridir  it,  aiaet  it  wan  nfd, 
m  tbm  fnt  propoaala  twwm  giaia,  ale«  ^^0. 
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subject  of  bacteria  and  microbes  was  casually  mentioned, 
that  they  were  *'all  a  modem  humbug/' 

It  is  clear  that,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,— and  he  is 
really  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  old-fashioned  Oerman 
nobleman  devoted  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country, 
—he  is  saturated  with  the  ideas  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Returning  from  a  drive  to  Scheveningen  with  Major 
Burbank  of  the  United  States  army,  I  sketched  the  first 
part  of  a  draft  for  a  letter  from  our  delegation  to  M.  de 
Staal,  and  at  our  meeting  at  six  presented  it,  when  it 
met  with  general  approval.  President  Low  had  also 
sketched  a  draft  which  it  was  thought  could  be  worked 
very  well  into  the  one  which  I  had  offered,  and  so  we 
two  were  made  a  subcommittee  to  prepare  the  letter  in 
full. 

June  13. 

This  morning  come  more  disquieting  statements  regard- 
ing Germany.  There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  opposing  arbitration,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  work  of  the  conference,  and  that  he  will 
insist  on  his  main  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  going  with 
him.  Count  Nigra,  who  is  personally  devoted  to  arbitra- 
tion, allowed  this  in  talking  with  Dr.  Hells ;  and  the  Ger- 
man delegates— all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Count 
Munster,  are  favorably  inclined  to  a  good  arbitration 
plan— show  that  they  are  disappointed. 

I  had  learned  from  a  high  imperial  oflScial,  before  I 
left  Berlin,  that  the  Emperor  considered  arbitration  as 
derogatory  to  his  sovereignty,  and  I  was  also  well  aware, 
from  his  conversation,  that  he  was  by  no  means  in  love 
with  the  conference  idea;  but,  in  view  of  his  speech  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  petitions  which  had  come  in  to  him 
from  Bavaria,  I  had  hoped  that  he  had  experienced  a 
** change  of  heart." 

Possibly  he  might  have  changed  his  opinion  had  not 
Count  Miinster  been  here,  reporting  to  him  constantly 
against  every  step  taken  by  the  conference. 
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There  seems  danger  of  a  catastrophe.  Those  of  us 
who  are  faithful  to  arbitration  plans  will  go  on  and  do 
the  best  we  can;  but  there  is  no  telliug  what  stumbling- 
blocks  Gennany  and  her  allies  may  put  in  our  way;  and, 
of  course,  the  whole  result,  without  their  final  agreement, 
will  seem  to  the  world  a  failure  and,  perhaps,  a  farce. 

The  immediate  results  will  be  that  the  Russian  Em- 
peror will  become  an  idol  of  the  ** plain  people"  through- 
out the  world,  the  German  Emperor  will  be  bitterly  hated, 
and  the  socialists,  who  form  the  most  dreaded  party  on 
the  contloeDt  of  Europe,  will  be  furnished  with  a  thor- 
oughly effective  weapon  against  their  rulers* 

Some  days  since  I  said  to  a  leading  diplomatist  here, 
**The  ministers  of  the  Gennan  Emperor  ought  to  tell  him 
that,  should  he  oppose  arbitration,  there  will  be  concen- 
trated upon  him  an  amount  of  hatred  which  no  minister 
ought  to  allow  a  sovereign  to  incur/*  To  this  he  an- 
swered, '*That  is  true;  but  there  is  not  a  minister  in  Ger- 
many who  dares  tell  him." 

June  14. 

This  noon  our  delegation  gave  a  breakfast  to  sundry 
members  of  the  conference  who  are  especially  interested 
in  an  effective  plan  of  arbitration,  the  principal  of  these 
being  Count  Nigra  from  Italy ;  Count  Welsersheimb,  first 
delegate  of  Austria;  M.  Descamps  of  Belgium;  Baron 
d'Estournelles  of  France;  and  M,  Asser  of  the  Nether^ 
lands.  After  some  preliminary  talk,  I  read  to  them  the 
proposal,  which  Sir  Julian  had  handed  me  in  the  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  objection  tjo  the  comicil 
of  administration  in  charge  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
here  in  The  Hague,  which  was  an  important  feature  of 
his  original  plan,  but  which  had  been  generally  rejected 
as  involving  expensive  machinery.  His  proposal  now  is 
that,  instead  of  a  council  specially  appointed  and  sala- 
ried to  watch  over  and  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  court,  such  council  shall  simply  be  made  up  of  the 
ministers  of  sundry  powers  residing  here,— thus  doing 
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away  entirely  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  special 
council. 

This  I  amended  by  adding  the  Netherlands  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  as  ez-o£Scio  president,  there  being  varions 
reasons  for  this,  and  among  these  the  fact  that,  without 
some  such  provision,  the  Netherlands  would  have  no 
representative  in  the  council. 

The  plan  and  my  amendment  were  well  received,  and  I 
trust  that  our  full  and  friendly  discussion  of  these  and 
various  matters  connected  with  them  will  produce  a  good 
effect  in  the  committees. 

Count  Nigra  expressed  himself  to  me  as  personally 
most  earnestly  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  it  was  clear 
that  his  position  was  complicated  by  the  relations  of 
his  country  to  Germany  as  one  of  the  Triple  Alliance; 
and  the  same  difficulty  was  observable  in  the  case  of 
Count  Welsersheimb,  the  representative  of  Austria,  the 
third  ally  in  the  combination  of  which  Germany  is  the 
head. 

In  the  course  of  our  breakfast.  Baron  d'Estoumelles 
made  a  statement  which  I  think  impressed  every  person 
present.  It  was  that,  as  he  was  leaving  Paris,  Jaures, 
the  famous  socialist,  whom  he  knows  well,  said  to  him, 
''Go  on;  do  all  you  can  at  The  Hague,  but  you  will  labor 
in  vain :  you  can  accomplish  nothing  there,  your  schemes 
will  fail,  and  we  shall  triumph,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
So  clear  an  indication  as  this  of  the  effect  which  a  fail- 
ure of  the  conference  to  produce  a  good  scheme  of  ar- 
bitration will  have  in  promoting  the  designs  of  the  great 
international  socialist  and  anarchist  combinations  can- 
not fail  to  impress  every  thinking  man. 

Dined  in  the  evening  with  the  French  minister  at  this 
court,  and  very  pleasantly.  There  were  present  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  the  French  first  delegate,  and  the  first  dele- 
gates from  Japan,  China,  Mexico,  and  Turkey,  with  sub- 
ordinate delegates  from  other  countries.  Sitting  next 
the  lady  at  the  right  of  the  host,  I  found  her  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  premier,  M.  Piersoon,  minister  of  finance,  and 
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very  agreeable.  I  took  in  to  dinner  Madame  Behrends, 
wife  of  the  Russian  charge,  evidently  a  very  thoughtful 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  was  born,  as  she  told  me, 
of  English  parents  in  the  city  of  New  York  when  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  on  their  way  to  England.  I  found 
her  very  interesting,  and  her  discussions  of  Russia,  as 
well  as  of  England  and  the  Netherlands,  especially  good. 
In  the  smoking-room  I  had  a  long  talk  with  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who,  according  to  the  papers,  is  likely  to  be 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  new  French 
cabinet.  He  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  of  any  plan  for 
a  tribunal,  but  seemed  ready  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
compromise  plan,  which  is  all  that,  during  some  time  past, 
we  have  hoped  to  adopt. 


June  15. 

Early  this  morning  Count  Miinster  called,  wishing  to 
gee  me  especially,  and  at  once  plunged  into  the  question 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas.  He  said  that  he  had  just  received  instructions 
from  his  government  to  join  us  heartily  in  bringing 
the  question  before  the  conference ;  that  his  government, 
much  as  it  inclines  to  favor  the  principle,  could  not  yet 
see  its  way  to  commit  itself  fully;  that  its  action  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  other  powers  in  the 
matter,  as  foreshadowed  by  discussions  in  the  conference, 
but  that  he  was  to  aid  us  in  bringing  it  up. 

I  told  him  I  was  now  preparing  a  draft  of  a  memorial 
to  the  conference  giving  the  reasons  why  the  subject 
ought  to  be  submitted,  and  that  he  should  have  it  as  soon 
as  completed. 

This  matter  being  for  the  time  disposed  of,  we  took 
up  the  state  of  the  arbitration  question,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  opposition  by  Germany  and  her  two  allies 
to  every  feasible  plan. 

He  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  declared  especially 
against  compulsory  arbitration.  To  this  I  answered  that 
the  plan  thus  far  adopted  contemplated  entirely  volun- 
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tary  arbitratioD,  with  the  exception  that  an  obligatory 
system  was  agreed  upon  as  regards  sundry  petty  matters 
in  which  arbitration  would  assist  all  the  states  concerned; 
and  that  if  he  disliked  this  latter  feature,  but  would 
agree  to  the  others,  we  would  go  with  him  in  striking  it 
out,  though  we  should  vastly  prefer  to  retain  it 

He  said,  **Yes;  you  have  already  stricken  out  part  of 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,"  referring  to  the 
features  concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  regulation 
of  canala,  rivers,  etc. 

*^Very  true,"  I  answered;  **and  if  there  are  any  spe- 
cial features  which  affect  unfavorably  German  policy  or 
interests,  move  to  strike  them  out,  and  we  will  heartily 
support  you." 

He  then  dwelt  in  his  usual  manner  on  his  special  hobby, 
which  is  that  modem  nations  are  taking  an  entirely  false 
route  in  preventing  the  settlement  of  their  difficulties  by 
trained  diplomatists,  and  intrusting  them  to  arbitra- 
tion by  men  inexperienced  in  international  matters,  who 
really  cannot  be  unprejudiced  or  uninfluenced;  and  he 
spoke  with  especial  contempt  of  tlie  plan  for  creating  a 
bureau,  composed,  as  he  said,  of  university  professors 
and  the  like,  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  the  tribunal. 

Here  I  happened  to  have  a  trump  card.  I  showed 
him  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's  plan  to  substitute  a  council 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  signatory  powers 
residing  at  The  Hague,  with  my  amendment  making  the 
Dutch  minister  of  foreign  affairs  its  president.  This  he 
read  and  said  he  liked  it;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  remove  a 
mass  of  prejudice  from  his  mind. 

I  then  spoke  very  earnestly  to  him— more  so  than  ever 
before— about  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  I  told 
him  that  the  counselors  in  whom  the  Emperor  trusted- 
such  men  as  himself  and  the  principal  advisers  of  his 
Majesty— ought  never  to  allow  their  young  sovereign  to 
be  exposed  to  the  mass  of  hatred,  obloquy,  and  oppo- 
sition which  would  converge  upon  him  from  all  nations 
in  case  he  became  known  to  the  whole  world  as  the  sov- 
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ereign  who  had  broken  down  the  conference  and  brought 
to  naught  the  plan  of  arbitration.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  him  what  the  Emperor  said  to  me  regarding  the 
count  himself— namely,  that  what  the  conference  was 
most  likely  to  need  was  good  common  sense,  and  that  he 
was  sending  Count  Miinster  because  he  possessed  that 
This  seemed  to  please  hira,  and  I  then  went  on  to  say  that 
he  of  all  men  ought  to  prevent,  by  all  means,  placing 
the  young  Emperor  in  such  a  position,  I  dwelt  on  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  young  sovereign,  expressed  my 
feeling  of  admiration  for  his  noble  ambitions,  for  his 
abilities,  for  the  statesmanship  he  had  recently  shown, 
for  his  grasp  of  public  aflfairs,  and  for  his  way  of  con- 
ciliating all  classes,  and  then  dwelt  on  the  pity  of  mak- 
ing such  a  monarch  an  object  of  hatred  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

He  seemed  impressed  by  this,  but  said  the  calling  of 
the  conference  was  simply  a  political  trick— the  most 
detestable  trick  ever  practised.  It  was  done,  he  said, 
mainly  to  embarrass  Germany,  to  glorify  the  young  Rus- 
sian Emperor,  and  to  put  Germany  and  nations  which 
Russia  dislikes  into  a  false  position*  To  this  I  an- 
swered, '*If  this  be  the  case,  why  not  trump  the  Russian 
trick f  or,  as  the  poker-players  say,  'Go  them  one  better,' 
take  them  at  their  word,  support  a  good  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration more  efficient  even  than  the  Russians  have  dared 
to  propose;  let  your  sovereign  throw  himself  heartily 
into  the  movement  and  become  a  recognized  leader  and 
power  here;  we  will  all  support  him,  and  to  him  will 
come  the  credit  of  it 

**Then,  in  addition  to  this,  support  us  as  far  as  you 
can  as  regards  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas,  and  thus  you  will  gain  another  great  point; 
for,  owing  to  her  relations  to  France,  Russia  has  not 
dared  commit  herself  to  this  principle  as  otherwise  she 
doubtless  would  have  done,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
opposed  any  consideration  of  it  by  the  cor 

**Next,  let  attention  be  called  to  tb 
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gladly  aid  in  making  tlie  world  fully  aware  of  it— that 
Germany,  through  you,  has  constantly  urged  the  great- 
est publicity  of  our  proceedings^  while  certain  other 
powers  have  insisted  on  secrecy  until  secrecy  has  utterly 
broken  down,  and  then  have  made  the  least  concession 
possible.  In  this  way  you  will  come  out  of  the  confer- 
ence triumphant,  and  the  German  Emperor  will  be  looked 
upon  as,  after  all,  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Everybody 
knows  that  France  has  never  wished  arbitration^  and 
that  Russian  statesmen  are  really,  at  heart,  none  too  ar- 
dent for  it.  Come  forward,  then,  and  make  the  matter 
tlioroughly  your  own;  and,  having  done  this,  maintain 
your  present  attitude  strongly  as  regards  the  two  other 
matters  above  named,~that  is,  the  immunity  from  seiz- 
ure of  private  property  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  throw- 
ing open  of  our  proceedings,— and  the  honors  of  the 
whole  conference  is  yours*'* 

He  seemed  impressed  by  all  this,  and  took  a  different 
tone  from  any  which  has  been  noted  in  him  since  we 
came  together.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  Baron 
d'Estournelles's  story.  He  said  that  he  had  not.  I  told 
it  to  him,  as  given  in  my  diary  yesterday;  and  said, 
'^  You  see  there  what  the  failure  to  obtain  a  result  which 
is  really  so  much  longed  for  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  do  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  socialistic 
forces  which  are  so  powerful  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Germany  and  the  nations 
allied  with  her." 

This,  too,  seemed  to  impress  him.  I  then  went  on  to 
say,  '  *  This  is  not  all  By  opposing  arbitration,  you  not 
only  put  a  club  into  the  hands  of  socialists,  anarchists, 
and  all  the  other  anti-social  forces,  but  you  alienate  the 
substantial  middle  class  and  the  great  body  of  religions 
people  in  all  nations.  You  have  no  conception  of  the 
depth  of  feeling  on  this  subject  which  exists  in  my  own 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  others ;  and  if  Germany  stands 
in  the  way,  the  distrust  of  her  which  Americans  have 
felt,  and  which  as  roinisier  and  ambassador  at  Berlin 
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I  have  labored  so  hard  to  dispel,  will  be  infinitely  in- 
creased. It  will  render  more  and  more  diflScult  the  mam- 
tenance  of  proper  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Your  sovereign  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  all 
nations,  and  will  be  exposed  to  every  sort  of  attack  and 
calumny,  while  the  young  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be- 
come  a  popular  idol  throughout  the  world,  since  he  will 
represent  to  the  popular  mind,  and  even  to  the  minds  of 
great  bodies  of  thinking  and  religious  people,  the  eifort 
to  prevent  war  and  to  solve  public  questions  as  much  as 
possible  without  bloodshed;  while  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many will  represent  to  their  minds  the  desire  to  solve 
all  great  questions  by  force.  Mind,  I  don't  say  this  is  a 
just  view:  I  only  say  that  it  is  the  view  sure  to  be  taken, 
and  that  by  resisting  arbitration  here  you  are  playing 
the  game  of  Russia,  as  you  yourself  have  stated  it— that 
is,  you  are  giving  Russia  the  moral  support  of  the  whole 
world  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  powers,  and 
above  all  of  Germany. '* 

I  then  took  up  an  argument  which,  it  is  understood, 
has  had  much  influence  with  the  Emperor,— namely,  that 
arbitration  must  be  in  derogation  of  his  sovereignty,— 
and  asked,  *^How  can  any  such  derogation  be  possible! 
Tour  sovereign  would  submit  only  such  questions  to  the 
arbitration  tribunal  as  he  thought  best;  and,  more  than 
all  that,  you  have  already  committed  yourselves  to  the 
principle.  You  are  aware  that  Bismarck  submitted 
the  question  of  the  Caroline  Islands  for  arbitration  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  first  Emperor  William  consented  to  act 
as  arbiter  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  matter  of  the  American  northwestern  boundary. 
How  could  arbitration  affect  the  true  position  of  the 
sovereign?  Take,  for  example,  matters  as  they  now 
stand  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  vast  mass  of  petty  questions  which  constantly  trou- 
ble the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  These  lit- 
tle questions  embitter  debates,  whether  in  your  Reichs- 
tag on  one  hand,  or  in  our  Congress  on  the  other,  and 
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make  the  position  of  the  Berlin  and  Washington  govern- 
ments  especially  difficult.  The  American  papers  attack 
me  because  I  yield  too  much  to  Germany,  the  German 
papers  attack  Von  Biilow  because  he  yields  too  much  to 
America,  and  these  little  questions  remain.  If  Von  Biilow 
and  I  were  allowed  to  sit  down  and  settle  them,  we  could 
do  so  at  short  notice ;  but  behind  him  stands  the  Reichstag, 
and  behind  our  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  stands  the 
American  Congress." 

I  referred  to  such  questions  as  the  tonnage  dues,  the 
additional  tariff  on  bounty-promoted  sugar,  Samoa,  the 
most-favored-nation  clause,  in  treaties  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  same  clause  in 
sundry  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other 
powers,  and  said,  **^Taat  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  all 
these  questions,  of  which  both  governments  are  tired, 
and  which  make  the  more  important  questions  constantly 
arising  between  the  two  countries  so  difficult  to  settle, 
could  be  sent  at  once  to  a  tribunal  and  decided  one  way 
or  the  other!  In  themselves  they  amount  to  little.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  most  of  them— possibly  all  of 
them— would  be  decided  in  favor  of  Germany;  but  the 
United  States  would  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  decision  by 
a  tribunal  such  as  is  proposed.  And  this  is  just  what 
would  take  place  between  Germany  and  other  nations. 
A  mass  of  vexatious  questions  would  be  settled  by  the 
tribunal,  and  the  sovereign  and  his  government  would 
thus  be  relieved  from  parliamentary  chicanery  based, 
not  upon  knowledge,  but  upon  party  tactics  or  personal 
gmdges  or  inherited  prejudices." 

He  seemed  now  more  inclined  to  give  weight  to  these 
considerations,  and  will,  I  hope,  urge  his  government  to 
take  a  better  view  than  that  which  for  some  time  past 
has  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  conduct  of  its  repre- 
sentatives here. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  five-o'clock  tea  of  the 
Baroness  d'Estournelles,  found  a  great  crowd  there,  in- 
cluding the  leading  delegates,  and  all  anxious  as  to  the 
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conduct  of  Germany.  Meeting  the  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
who  has  been  writing  such  earnest  books  in  behalf  of 
I)€aee,  I  urged  lier  to  write  with  all  her  might  to  influ- 
ence public  prints  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany  in 
behalf  of  arbitration,  telling  her  that  we  are  just  arriv- 
ing at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  that  everything  pos- 
sible must  be  done  now,  or  all  may  be  lost.  To  this  she 
responded  very  heartily,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  use 
her  pen  with  much  effect. 

In  the  evening  went  to  a  great  reception  at  the  house 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  M.  Okolicsanyi.  There  was 
a  crush.  Had  a  long  talk  with  Mr,  Stead,  telling  him 
D'Estoumelles's  story^  and  urging  him  to  use  it  in  every 
way  to  show  what  a  boon  the  failure  of  arbitration 
would  be  to  the  anti-social  forces  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 

In  the  intervals  during  the  day  I  busied  myself  in  com- 
pleting  the  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  the 
immunity  from  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea.  If 
we  cannot  secure  it  now,  we  must  at  least  pave  the  way 
for  its  admission  by  a  future  international  conference. 


CHAPTER  XLVin 

AS  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OP  THE  HAGUE:  IV-1899 

June  16. 

THIS  morning  Count  Mfinster  called  and  seemed  much 
excited  by  the  fact  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  Berlin  in  which  the  German  Government— which, 
of  course,  means  the  Emperor— had  strongly  and  finally 
declared  against  everything  like  an  arbitration  tribunal. 
He  was  clearly  disconcerted  by  this  too  literal  accep- 
tance of  his  own  earlier  views,  and  said  that  he  had  sent 
to  M.  de  Staal  insisting  that  the  meeting  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  arbitration,  which  had  been  appointed  for  this 
day  (Friday),  should  be  adjourned  on  some  pretext  until 
next  Monday;  '*for,''  said  he,  **if  the  session  takes  place 
to-day,  Zorn  must  make  the  declaration  in  behalf  of  Ger- 
many which  these  new  instructions  order  him  to  make, 
and  that  would  be  a  misfortune."  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  this  evidence  of  change  of  heart  in  the  count,  and 
immediately  joined  him  in  securing  the  adjournment  he 
desired.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  has  therefore 
been  deferred,  the  reason  assigned,  as  I  understand,  be- 
ing that  Baron  d 'Estoumelles  is  too  much  occupied  to 
be  present  at  the  time  first  named.  Later  Count  Miinster 
told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  send  Professor  Zorn 
to  Berlin  at  once  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  Foreign  Office  and  induce  the  authorities  to  modify 
the  instructions.  I  approved  this  course  strongly,  where- 
upon he  suggested  that  I  should  do  something  to  the  same 
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purpose,  and  this  finally  ended  in  the  agreement  that 
Holls  should  go  with  Zorn. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Von  Biilow  had  agreed  that  the 
German  delegates  should  stand  side  by  side  with  us  in 
the  conference,  I  immediately  prepared  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction and  a  personal  letter  to  Biilow  for  Holls  to 
take,  and  he  started  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  This 
latter  is  as  follows : 

(Copy.) 
{PersonaL) 

June  16,  1899. 
Deab  Babon  von  BtrLOw : 

I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  kindly  relations  which  exist 
between  us,  succeeding  as  they  do  similar  relations  begun 
twenty  years  ago  with  your  honored  father,  yon  will 
allow  me  to  write  j'OU  informally,  but  fully  and  frankly, 
regarding  the  interests  of  both  our  governments  in  the 
peace  conference.  The  relations  between  your  delegates 
and  ours  have,  from  the  first,  been  of  the  kindest  j  your 
assurances  on  this  point  have  been  thoroughly  carried 
out.  But  we  seem  now  to  be  at  **the  parting  of  the  ways,'' 
and  on  the  greatest  question  submitted  to  us,— the  great- 
est, as  I  believe,  that  any  conference  or  any  congress  has 
taken  up  in  our  time,— namely,  the  provision  for  a  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration. 

It  is  generally  said  here  that  Germany  is  opposed  to 
the  whole  thing,  that  she  is  utterly  hostile  to  anything 
like  arbitration,  and  that  she  will  do  all  in  her  power, 
either  alone  or  through  her  allies,  to  thwart  every  feasi- 
ble plan  of  providing  for  a  tribunal  which  shall  give 
some  hope  to  the  world  of  settling  some  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties between  nations  otherwise  than  by  bloodshed. 

No  rational  man  here  expects  all  wars  to  be  ended 
by  anything  done  here;  no  one  proposes  to  submit  to  any 
such  tribunal  questions  involving  the  honor  of  any  na- 
tion or  the  inviolability  of  its  territory,  or  any  of  those 
things  which  nations  feel  instinctively  must  be  reserved 
for  their  own  decision.    Nor  does  any  thinking  man  here 
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propose  obligatory  arbitration  in  any  case,  save,  possibly, 
in  sundry  yyetty  matters  where  such  arbitration  would 
be  a  help  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  all  govern- 
meuts ;  and,  even  as  to  these,  they  can  be  left  out  of  the 
scheme  if  your  government  seriously  desires  it. 

The  great  thing  is  that  there  be  a  provision  made  for 
easily  calling  together  a  court  of  arbitration  which  shall 
be  seen  of  all  nations,  indicate  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and,  in  some  measure,  relieve  the  various 
peoples  of  the  fear  which  so  heavily  oppresses  them  all— 
the  dread  of  an  outburst  of  war  at  any  moment 

I  note  that  it  has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  mo- 
tives of  Russia  in  proposing  this  conference  were  none 
too  good,  — indeed,  that  they  w^ere  possibly  perfidious ;  but, 
even  if  this  be  granted,  how  does  this  affect  the  conduct 
of  Geniianyf  Should  it  not  rather  lead  Germany  to  go 
forward  boldly  and  thoughtfully,  to  accept  the  champion- 
ship of  the  idea  of  arbitration,  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  whole  business  here! 

Germany,  if  she  will  do  this,  will  certainly  stand  he- 
fore  the  whole  world  as  the  leading  power  of  Europe; 
for  she  can  then  say  to  the  whole  world  that  she  has  taken 
the  proposal  of  Russia  au  serieAix;  has  supported  a  thor- 
oughly good  plan  of  arbitration;  has  done  what  Russia 
and  France  have  not  been  willing  to  do,— favored  the 
presentation  to  the  conference  of  a  plan  providing  for 
the  immunity  of  private  property  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas  during  war,— and  that  while,  as  regards  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference,  Russia  has  wished  se- 
crecy, Germany  has  steadily,  from  the  first,  promoted 
frankness  and  openness. 

AVith  these  three  points  in  your  favor,  yon  can  stand 
before  the  whole  world  as  the  great  Continental  power 
which  has  stood  up  for  peace  as  neither  Russia  nor 
France  has  been  able  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
do  not  do  this,  if  you  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  arbitration,  what  results!  The  other  powers  will  go 
on  and  create  as  good  a  tribunal  as  possible,  and  what- 
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ever  failure  may  come  will  be  imputed  to  Germany  and 
to  its  Emperor,  In  any  case,  whether  failure  or  suc- 
cess may  come,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be  hailed  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  deliverer  and,  virtually,  as  a 
saint,  while  there  will  be  a  wide-spread  outburst  of  hatred 
against  the  German  Emperor. 

And  this  will  come  not  alone  from  the  anti-social  forces 
which  are  hoping  that  the  conference  may  fail^  in  order 
that  thereby  they  may  have  a  new  weapon  in  their  hands, 
but  it  will  also  come  from  the  middle  and  substantial 
classes  of  other  nations. 

It  is  sure  to  make  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  which  have  been  of  late  improving, 
infinitely  more  bitter  than  they  have  ever  before  been, 
and  it  is  no  less  sure  to  provoke  the  most  bitter  hatred 
of  the  German  monarchy  in  nearly  all  other  nations. 

Should  his  advisers  permit  so  noble  and  so  gifted  a 
sovereign  to  incur  this  political  storm  of  obloquy,  this 
convergence  of  hatred  upon  himf  Should  a  ruler  of  such 
noble  ambitions  and  such  admirable  powers  be  exposed 
to  this!  I  fully  believe  that  he  should  not,  and  that  his 
advisers  should  beg  him  not  to  place  himself  before  the 
world  as  the  antagonist  of  a  plan  to  whicli  millions  upon 
millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  devoted. 

From  the  United  States  come  evidences  of  a  feeling 
wide-spread  and  deep  on  this  subject  beyond  anything 
I  have  ever  known.  This  very  morning  I  received  a 
prayer  set  forth  by  the  most  conservative  of  all  Protes- 
tant religions  bodies— namely,  the  American  branch  of 
the  Anglican  Church— to  be  said  in  all  churches,  begging 
the  Almighty  to  favor  the  work  of  the  peace  conference; 
and  this  is  what  is  going  on  in  various  other  2\.merican 
churches,  and  in  vast  numbers  of  households.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  is  true  in  Great  Britain  and,  perhaps, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Granted  that  ex}>ectations  are  overwrought,  still  this 
fact  indicates  that  here  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. 
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Moreover,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  within  a  month,  a 
leading  socialist  in  France  has  boasted  to  one  of  the 
members  of  this  conference  that  it  would  end  in  fail- 
ure; that  the  monarchs  and  governments  of  Europe  do 
not  wish  to  diminish  bloodshed;  that  they  would  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  peoples  for  peace,  and  that 
by  the  resentment  thus  aroused  a  new  path  to  victory 
would  be  open  to  socialism. 

Grant,  too,  that  this  is  overstated,  still  such  a  declara- 
tion is  significant. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  arbitration  is  derogatory 
to  sovereignty.  I  really  fail  to  see  how  this  can  be  said 
in  Germany.  Germany  has  already  submitted  a  great 
political  question  between  herself  and  Spain  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  Emperor  William  I  was  himself  the  arbiter 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  mat^ 
ter  of  our  northwestern  boundary. 

Bear  in  mind  again  that  it  is  only  voluntary  arbitration 
that  is  proposed,  and  that  it  will  always  rest  with  the 
German  Emperor  to  decide  what  questions  he  will  sub- 
mit to  the  tribunal  and  what  he  will  not 

It  has  also  been  said  that  arbitration  proceedings  would 
give  the  enemies  of  Germany  time  to  put  themselves  in 
readiness  for  war;  but  if  this  be  feared  in  any  emergency, 
the  Emperor  and  his  government  are  always  free  to 
mobilize  the  German  army  at  once* 

As  you  are  aware,  what  is  seriously  proposed  here 
now,  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  is  not  a  tribunal  con- 
stantly in  session,  but  a  system  under  which  each  of  the 
signatory  powers  shall  be  free  to  choose,  for  a  limited 
time,  from  an  international  court,  say  two  or  more 
judges  who  can  go  to  The  Hague  if  their  services  are 
required,  but  to  be  paid  only  while  actually  in  session 
here;  such  payment  to  be  made  by  the  litigating  parties. 

As  to  the  machiner\%  the  plan  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
dignified  body  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  various  signatory  powers,  to  sit  at  The 
Hague,  presided  over  by  the  Netherlands  minister  of 
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foreigii  affairs,  and  to  select  and  to  control  such  secre- 
taries and  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  affairs. 

Such  council  would  receive  notice  from  powers  having 
differences  with  each  other  which  are  willing  to  submit 
the  questions  between  them  to  a  court,  and  would  then 
give  notice  to  the  judges  selected  by  the  parties.  The 
whole  of  the  present  plan,  except  some  subordinate  fea- 
tures of  little  account,  which  can  easily  be  stricken  out^ 
is  voluntary.  There  is  nothing  whatever  obligatory 
about  it  Every  signatory  power  is  free  to  resort  to 
such  a  tribunal  or  not,  as  it  may  think  best*  Surely  a 
concession  like  this  may  well  be  made  to  the  deep  and 
wide  sentiment  throughout  the  world  in  favor  of  some 
possible  means  of  settling  controversies  between  nations 
other  than  by  bloodshed. 

Pardon  me  for  earnestly  pressing  upon  you  these  facts 
and  considerations.  I  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  me 
as  going  beyond  my  province.  I  present  them  to  you  as 
man  to  man,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  good  relations 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  of  interests 
common  to  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,— of  their 
common  interest  in  giving  something  like  satisfaction 
to  a  desire  so  earnest  and  wide-spread  as  that  which  has 
been  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  arbitration. 

I  remain,  dear  Baron  von  Biilow, 

Most  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd.)        Akdeew  D,  White. 


P.  S.  Think  how  easily,  if  some  such  tribunal  existed, 
your  government  and  mine  could  refer  to  it  the  whole 
mass  of  minor  questions  wbich  our  respective  parliament 
tary  bodies  have  got  control  of,  and  entangled  in  all 
sorts  of  petty  prejudices  and  demagogical  utterances; 
for  instance,  Samoa,  the  tonnage  dues,  the  sugar-bounty 
question,  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
keep  the  two  countries  constantly  at  loggerheads.  Do 
you  not  see  that  submission  of  such  questions  to  such 
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a  tribunal  as  is  now  proposed,  so  far  from  being  derog- 
atory to  sovereignty,  really  relieves  the  sovereign  and 
the  Foreign  Office  of  the  most  vexatious  fetters  and  limi- 
tations of  parliamentarianism*  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  such  a  court  would  decide  in  your  favor;  and  if  so, 
every  thoughtful  American  would  say,  *'WeH  and  good; 
it  appears  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  speeches  in  Congress, 
we  were  wrong."  And  the  matter  would  then  be  ended 
with  the  good-will  of  all  parties. 

(Sgd.)  A.D-W, 

It  is  indeed  a  crisis  in  the  historj^  of  the  conference, 
and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  Germany.  I  can  only  hope 
that  Billow  will  give  careful  attention  to  the  considera- 
tions which  Miinster  and  myself  press  upon  him. 

Later  in  the  day  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called,  evi- 
dently much  vexed  that  the  sitting  of  the  subcommittee 
had  been  deferred,  and  even  more  vexed  since  he  had 
learned  from  De  Staal  the  real  reason.  He  declared  that 
he  was  opposed  to  stringing  out  the  conference  much 
longer;  that  the  subcommittee  could  get  along  perfectly 
well  without  Dr.  Zomj  that  if  Germany  did  not  wish 
to  come  in,  she  could  keep  out;  etc.,  etc.  He  seemed  to 
forget  that  Germany's  going  out  means  the  departure 
of  Austria  and  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  one  or  two  minor 
powers,  and  therefore  the  bringing  to  naught  of  the 
conference,  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  say  anything  about 
Holls's  departure,  but  soothed  him  as  much  as  I  could  by 
dwelling  on  the  success  of  his  proposal  that  the  per- 
manent council  here  shall  be  composed  of  the  resident 
diplomatic  representatives. 

The  other  members  of  our  commission,  and  especially 
President  Low,  were  at  first  very  much  opposed  to  Dr- 
Holls*s  going,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  considered 
an  interference  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  Germany;  but 
I  persisted  in  sending  him,  agreeing  to  take  all  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  declaring  that  he  should  go  simply  as 
a  messenger  from  me,  as  the  American  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  to  the  imperial  minister  of  foreign  afifairs. 


Jtme  17, 

The  mornmg  was  given  largely  to  completing  my  draft 
of  our  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  the  immu- 
nity of  private  property  in  time  of  war  from  seizure  on 
the  high  seas. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Scheveningen  to  make  sundry 
official  visits,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  great  festival 
given  by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  the  conference. 

Its  first  feature  was  a  series  of  tableaux  representing 
some  of  the  most  famous  pictures  in  the  Dutch  galleries, 
the  most  successful  of  all  being  Rembrandt  *8  **  Night 
Watch/'  Jan  Steen's  '* Wedding  Party"  was  also  very 
beautiful.  Then  came  peasant  dances  given,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  hall,  by  persons  in  the  costumes  of  all  the 
different  provinces.  These  were  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting, some  of  them  being  wonderfully  quaint* 

The  violinist  of  the  late  King,  Johannes  Wolff,  played 
some  solos  in  a  masterly  way. 

The  music  by  the  great  military  band,  especially  the 
hynm  of  AVilliam  of  Nassau  and  the  Dutch  and  Russian 
national  anthems,  was  splendidly  rendered,  and  the  old 
Dutch  provincial  music  played  in  connection  with  the 
dances  and  tableaux  was  also  noteworthy. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  brilliant  assemblage,  and  the 
whole  festival  from  first  to  last  a  decided  success, 

June  18,  Sundai/, 

Went  to  Ley  den  to  attend  service  at  St.  Peter's.  Both 
the  church  and  its  monuments  are  interesting.  Visited 
also  the  church  of  St,  Pancras,  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  looked  upon  the  tomb  of  Van  der 
Werf,  the  brave  burgomaster  who  defended  the  town 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  siege. 

At  the  university  I  was  much  interested  in  the  public 
hall  where  degrees  are  conferred,  and  above  all  in  the 
many  portraits  of  distinguished  professors.  Lingered 
next  in  the  botanical  gardens  back  of  the  university,  which 
are  very  beautiful. 

Then  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  which  is  remark- 
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ably  rich  in  Egyptian  and  other  monuments.     Boman 
art  is  also  very  fnlly  represented. 

Thence  home,  and,  on  arriving,  fonnd,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  Thomas  B.  Beed,  Speaker  of  onr  House  of 
Bepresentatives.  Mr.  Newel,  our  minister,  took  us  both 
for  a  drive  to  Scheveningen,  and  Mr.  Beed's  conversa- 
tion was  exceedingly  interesting ;  he  is  well  read  in  his- 
tory and,  apparently,  in  every  field  of  English  litera- 
ture. There  is  a  bigness,  a  heartiness,  a  shrewdness,  and 
a  genuineness  about  him  which  greatly  attract  me. 

June  19. 

Called  on  M.  de  Staal  to  show  him  HoUs's  telegram 
from  Berlin,  which  is  encouraging.  De  Staal  thinks  that 
we  may  have  to  give  up  the  tenth  section  of  the  arbitra- 
tion plan,  which  includes  obligatory  arbitration  in  sundry 
minor  matters ;  but  while  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see  this 
done,  we  ought  to  make  the  sacrifice  if  it  will  hold  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Austria  to  us. 

A  little  later  received  a  hearty  telegram  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  authorizing  our  ordering  the  wreath  of 
silver  and  gold  and  placing  it  on  the  tomb  of  Grotius. 
Telegraphed  and  wrote  Major  Allen  at  Berlin  full  direc- 
tions on  the  subject.  I  am  determined  that  the  tribute 
shall  be  worthy  of  our  country,  of  its  object,  and  of  the 
occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  took  Speaker  Eeed,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  through  the  ** House  in  the  Wood,"  afterward 
through  the  grounds,  which  are  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
and  then  to  Delft,  where  we  visited  the  tombs  of  William 
the  Silent  and  Grotius,  and  finally  the  house  in  which 
William  was  assassinated.  It  was  even  more  interesting 
to  me  than  during  either  of  my  former  visits,  and  was 
evidently  quite  as  interesting  to  Mr.  Reed. 

At  six  attended  a  long  meeting  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, which  elaborated  the  final  draft  of  our  communi- 
cation to  M.  de  Staal  on  the  immunity  of  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas.    Various  passages  were  stricken 
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out,  some  of  them— and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best— in  defer- 
ence to  the  ideas  of  Captain  Mahan,  who,  though  he  is 
willing,  under  instmctions  from  the  government,  to  join 
in  presenting  the  memorial,  does  not  wish  to  sign  any- 
thing which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
personal  belief  in  the  establishment  of  such  immunity. 
His  is  the  natural  view  of  a  sailor;  but  the  argument 
with  which  he  supports  it  does  not  at  all  convince  me.  It 
is  that  during  war  we  should  do  everjiihing  possible  to 
weaken  and  worry  the  adversary,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  the  sooner  ready  for  peace;  but  this  argument  proves 
too  much,  since  it  would  oblige  us,  if  logically  carried  out, 
to  go  back  to  the  marauding  and  atrocities  of  the  Thirty 
Tears '  War. 

June  20. 

Went  to  the  session  of  one  of  the  committees  at  the 
** House  in  the  Wood,*'  and  showed  Mr.  van  Kamebeek 
our  private-property  memorial,  which  he  read,  and  on 
which  he  heartily  complimented  us. 

I  then  made  known  to  him  our  proposal  to  lay  a 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  and  with  this  he  seemed 
exceedingly  pleased,  saying  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
aflfairs,  M.  de  Beaufort,  would  be  especially  delighted, 
since  he  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Grotius,  and  de- 
livered the  historical  address  when  the  statue  in  front 
of  the  great  church  at  Delft  was  unveiled. 

A  little  later  submitted  the  memorial,  as  previously 
agreed  upon,  to  Count  Miinster,  who  also  approved  it 

Hoi  Is  telegraphs  me  from  Berlin  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mirably received  by  the  chancellor.  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
and  by  Baron  von  Biilow,  and  that  he  is  leaving  for  Ham- 
burg to  see  the  Emperor. 

At  four  P.M.  to  a  meeting  of  the  full  conference  to 
receive  report  on  improvements  and  extension  of  the  Red 
Cross  rules,  etc.  This  was  adopted  in  a  happy-go-lucky, 
r  unparliamentarv  way,  for  the  eminent  diplomatist  who 
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of  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  proceedings.  So 
begins  the  first  fnll  movement  of  the  conference  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  it  is  a  good  beginning. 

Walked  home  through  the  beantiful  avennes  of  the  park 
with  Mr.  van  Kamebeek  and  Baron  d'Estonmelles,  who 
is  also  a  charming  man.  He  has  been  a  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, but  is  now  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  of  the  conference. 

June  21. 

Early  in  the  morning  received  a  report  from  Holls, 
who  arrived  from  Hamburg  late  last  night  His  talks 
with  Biilow  and  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  been  most 
encouraging.  Biilow  has  sent  to  the  Emperor  my  long 
private  letter  to  himself,  earnestly  urging  the  acceptance 
by  Germany  of  our  plan  of  arbitration.  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe seems  to  have  entered  most  cordially  into  our  ideas^ 
giving  Holls  a  card  which  would  admit  him  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  telegraphing  a  request  that  his  Majesty  see 
him.  But  the  Emperor  was  still  upon  his  yacht,  at  sea, 
and  Holls  could  stay  no  longer.  BiUow  is  trying  to  make 
an  appointment  for  him  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  the  close 
of  the  week. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  went  with  Minister  Newel  and 
Mr.  Low  to  call  on  M.  de  Beaufort  regarding  plans  for 
the  Grotius  celebration,  on  July  4,  at  Delft.  It  was  in 
general  decided  that  we  should  have  the  ceremony 
in  the  great  church  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  sundry 
speeches,  and  that  at  half-past  twelve  the  American  dele- 
gation should  give  a  luncheon  to  all  the  invited  guests 
in  the  town  hall  opposite. 

Holls  tells  me  that  last  night,  at  the  dinner  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  delegation,  he  met  Miinster,  who 
said  to  him,  *'I  can  get  along  with  Hohenlohe,  and  also 
with  Billow,  but  not  with  those  d— d  lawyers  in  the  For- 
eign OflBce"  {**Mit  Hohenlohe  kann  ich  aiiskommen,  mit 
Biilow  auch,  aher  mit  diesen  verdammten  Juristen  im 
Auswdrtigen  Amt,  nicht"). 
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June  22, 

Up  at  four  o*clock  and  at  ten  attended  a  session  of  the 
first  section  at  the  ** House  in  the  Wood/'  Very  interest- 
ing were  the  discussions  regarding  bullets  and  asphyx- 
iating bombs.  As  to  the  former,  Sir  John  Ardagh  of 
the  British  delegation  repelled  earnestly  the  charges 
made  regarding  the  British  bullets  used  in  India,  and  of- 
fered to  substitute  for  the  original  proposal  one  which 
certainly  would  be  much  more  effective  in  preventing 
unnecessary  suffering  and  death  j  but  the  Russians 
seemed  glad  to  score  a  point  against  Great  Britain,  and 
Sir  John's  proposal  was  voted  down,  its  only  support 
being  derived  from  our  own  delegation.  Captain  Cro- 
zier,  our  military  delegate,  took  an  active  part  in  sup- 
porting Sir  John  Ardagh,  but  the  majority  against  us 
was  overwhelming. 

As  to  asphyxiating  bombs,  Captain  Mahan  spoke  at 
length  against  the  provision  to  forbid  them:  his  ground 
being  that  not  tlie  slightest  thing  had  yet  been  done  look- 
ing to  such  an  invention;  that,  even  if  there  had  been, 
their  use  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the  use  of  torpedoes 
against  ships  of  war;  that  asphyxiating  men  by  means 
of  deleterious  gases  was  no  worse  than  asphyxiating  them 
with  water;  indeed,  that  the  former  was  the  less  dan- 
gerous of  the  two,  since  the  gases  used  might  simply  in- 
ciipacitate  men  for  a  short  time,  while  the  blowing  up  of 
a  ship  of  war  means  death  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  those 
upon  it. 

To  this  it  was  answered™ and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
force— that  asphyxiating  bombs  might  be  used  against 
towns  for  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  non-combat' 
ants,  including  women  and  children,  while  torpedoes  at 
sea  are  used  only  against  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  enemy.  The  original  proposal  was  carried  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  save  ours.  T  am  not  satisfied  with 
our  attitude  on  this  question ;  but  what  can  a  lajnian 
do  when  he  has  against  him  the  foremost  contempO' 
rary  military  and  naval  experts?    My  hope  is  that  the 
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United  States  will  yet  stand  with  the  majority  on  the 
record. 

I  stated  afterward  in  a  bantering  way  to  Captain 
Mahan,  as  well  as  others,  that  while  I  eonld  not  support 
any  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  made  in  favor  of 
allowing  asphyxiating  bombs,  there  was  one  which  some- 
what appealed  to  me— namely,  that  the  dread  of  them 
might  do  something  to  prevent  the  rush  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  cities,  and  the  aggregation  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  them,  which  is  one  of  the  most  threatening 
things  to  modem  society,  and  also  a  second  argument 
that  such  bombs  would  bring  home  to  warlike  stay-at- 
home  orators  and  writers  the  realities  of  war. 

At  noon  received  the  French  translation  of  our  me- 
morial to  De  Staal,  but  found  it  very  imperfect  through- 
out, and  in  some  parts  absolutely  inadmissible;  so  I 
worked  with  Baron  de  Bildt,  president  of  the  Swedish 
delegation  here,  all  the  afternoon  in  revising  it. 

At  six  the  American  delegation  met  and  chose  me  for 
their  orator  at  the  approaching  Grotius  festival  at  Delft 
I  naturally  feel  proud  to  discharge  a  duty  of  this  kind, 
and  can  put  my  heart  into  it,  for  Grotius  has  long  been 
to  me  almost  an  object  of  idolatry,  and  his  main  works 
a  subject  of  earnest  study.  There  are  few  men  in  his- 
tory whom  I  so  deeply  venerate.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  minister  at  Berlin,  I  sent  an  eminent  American 
artist  to  Holland  and  secured  admirable  copies  of  the 
two  best  portraits  of  the  great  man.  One  of  these  now 
hangs  in  the  Law  Library  of  Cornell  University,  and 
the  other  over  my  work-table  at  the  Berlin  Embassy. 

June  23. 

At  work  all  the  morning  on  letters  and  revising  final 
draft  of  memorial  on  immunity  of  private  property  at 
sea,  and  lunched  afterward  at  the  *' House  in  the  Wood'* 
to  talk  it  over  with  Baron  de  Bildt. 

At  the  same  table  met  M.  de  Martens,  who  has  just 
returned  by  night  to  his  work  here,  after  presiding  a 
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day  or  two  over  the  VeDezuela  arbitration  tribunal  at 
Paris.  He  told  me  that  Sir  Richard  Webster,  in  opening 
the  case,  is  to  speak  for  sixteen  days,  and  De  Martens 
added  that  he  himself  had  read  our  entire  Venezuelan 
report,  as  well  as  the  other  documents  on  the  subject, 
which  form  quite  a  large  library.  And  yet  we  do  not  in- 
clude men  like  him  in  **the  working-classes'- ! 

In  the  evening  to  a  reception  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  cordially 
greeted  by  him  and  his  wife,  both  promising  that  they 
would  accept  our  invitation  to  Delft.  I  took  in  to  the 
buffet  the  wife  of  the  present  Dutch  prime  minister^ 
who  also  expressed  great  interest  in  our  proposal,  and 
declared  her  intention  of  being  present 

Count  Zanini,  the  Italian  minister  and  delegate  here, 
gave  me  a  comical  account  of  two  speeches  in  the  session 
of  the  first  section  this  morning ;  one  being  by  a  delegate 
from  Persia,  Mirza  Riza  Khan,  who  is  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg.  His  Persian  Excellency  waxed  eloquent  over 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  espe- 
cially over  his  sincerity  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
his  Excellency  tumbled  -from  his  horse  at  a  review,  his 
Majesty  sent  twice  to  inquire  after  his  health.  The  whole 
effect  upon  the  conference  was  to  provoke  roars  of 
laughter. 

But  the  great  matter  of  the  day  was  the  news,  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the 
German  chancellor,  has  come  out  strongly  for  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal,  and  has  sent  instructions  here  accord- 
ingly. This  is  a  gi'eat  gain,  and  seems  to  remove  one 
of  the  worst  stumbling-blocks.  6ut  we  will  have  to  pay 
for  this  removal,  probably,  by  giving  up  section  10  of 
the  present  plan,  which  includes  a  system  of  obligatory 
arbitration  in  various  minor  matters,— a  system  which 
would  be  of  use  to  the  world  in  many  ways.  While 
the  American  delegation,  as  stated  in  my  letter  which 
Holls  took  to  Biilow,  and  which  has  been  forwarded  t'* 
the  Emperor,  will  aid  in  throwing  out  of  the  arbitral 
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plan  everything  of  an  obligatory  natnre,  if  Gtermany  in- 
sists upon  it,  I  learn  that  the  Dutch  Government  is  much 
opposed  to  this  concession,  and  may  pnblidy  protest 
against  it. 

A  curious  part  of  the  means  used  in  bringing  about 
this  change  of  opinion  was  the  pastoral  letter,  elsewhere 
referred  to,  issued  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Texas,  calling  for  prayers  throughout  the  State  for 
the  success  of  the  conference  in  its  efforts  to  diminish 
the  horrors  of  war.  This  pastoral  letter,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  letter  to  Minister  von  Biilow,  I  intrusted 
to  Holls,  authorizing  him  to  use  it  as  he  thought  fit.  He 
showed  it  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  the  latter,  although 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  evidently  affected  by  it,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  longing  for  peace 
which  it  showed.  It  is  perhaps  an  interesting  example 
of  an  indirect  '* answer  to  prayer,''  since  it  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  feelings  in  the  prince  chancellor's  mind 
which  led  him  to  favor  arbitration. 

June  24. 

Sent  to  M.  de  Staal,  as  president  of  the  conference,  the 
memorial  relating  to  the  exemption  of  private  property, 
not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  on  the  high  seas. 
Devoted  the  morning  to  blocking  out  my  Grotius  address, 
and  afterward  drove  with  Holls  to  Delft  to  look  over 
the  ground  for  our  Fourth-of-July  festival.  The  town 
hall  is  interesting  and  contains,  among  other  portraits, 
one  which  is  evidently  a  good  likeness  of  Grotius;  the 
only  difficulty  is  that,  for  our  intended  luncheon,  the 
rooms,  though  beautiful,  seem  inadequate. 

Thence  to  the  church,  and  after  looking  over  that  part 
of  it  near  the  monuments,  with  reference  to  the  Grotius 
ceremony,  went  into  the  organ-loft  with  the  organist 
There  I  listened  for  nearly  an  hour  while  he  and 
Holls  played  finely  on  that  noble  instrument;  and  as  I  sat 
and  looked  down  over  the  church  and  upon  the  distant 
monuments,  the  old  historic  scenes  of  four  hundred  years 
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ago  came  up  before  me,  with  memories  almost  overpow- 
ering of  my  first  visit  thirty-five  years  ago.  And  all  then 
with  me  are  now  dead. 

Jnne  25, 

At  nine  in  the  morning  off  with  Holls  to  Rotterdam, 
and  on  arriving  took  the  tram  through  the  eity  to  the 
steamboat  wharf,  going  thence  by  steamer  to  Dort  Ar- 
rived, just  before  the  close  of  service,  at  the  great  church 
where  various  sessions  of  the  synod  were  lield.  The 
organ  was  very  fine;  the  choir-stalls,  where  those  wretched 
theologians  wrangled  through  so  many  sessions  and  did 
so  much  hann  to  their  own  countr}^  and  others,  were 
the  only  other  fine  things  in  the  church,  and  they  were 
much  dilapidated.  I  could  not  but  reflect  bitterly  on  the 
monstrous  evils  provoked  by  these  men  who  sat  so  long 
there  spinning  a  monstrous  theology  to  be  substituted 
for  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself. 

Thence  back  to  The  Hague  and  to  Scheveningen,  and 
talked  over  conference  matters  with  Count  Miinster.  Re- 
ceived telegrams  from  Count  von  Biilow  in  answer  to 
mine  congratulating  him  on  his  promotion,  also  one 
from  Baron  von  Mumm,  the  German  minister  at  Luxem- 
burg, who  goes  temporarily  to  Washington. 

June  2$. 

At  work  all  the  morning  on  my  Grotius  address. 
Lunched  at  the  "House  in  the  Wood/'  and  walked  to 
town  with  sundry  delegates.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
a  *'tea*^  at  the  house  of  Madame  Boreel  and  met  a  num- 
ber of  charming  people;  but  the  great  attraction  was  the 
house,  which  is  that  formerly  occupied  by  John  De  Witt— 
that  from  which  he  went  to  prison  and  to  assassination. 
Here  also  Motley  lived,  and  I  was  shown  the  room  ii 
which  a  large  part  of  his  history  was  written,  and  whcr 
Queen  Sophia  used  to  discuss  Dutch  events  and  per?M)n- 
ages  with  him. 

The  house  is  beautiful,  spacious,  and  most  charmi' 
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decorated,  many  of  the  ornaments  and  paintings  having 
been  placed  there  in  the  time  of  De  Witt 

June  27. 

At  all  sorts  of  work  during  the  morning,  and  then, 
on  invitation  of  President  Low,  went  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  to  Haarlem,  where  we  saw  the 
wonderful  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  which  impressed 
me  more  than  ever,  and  heard  the  great  organ.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  since  I  was  there  thirty-five  years  ago;  but 
it  is  still  the  same  great  clumsy  machine,  and  very  poorly 
played,— that  is,  with  no  spirit,  and  without  any  effort 
to  exhibit  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  effects  for  which 
any  little  church  organ  would  do  as  well. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  Count  Zanini,  the  Italian 
minister  and  delegate,  and  discussed  French  matters  with 
Baron  d'Estournelles.  He  represents  the  best  type  of 
French  diplomatist,  and  is  in  every  way  attractive. 

Afterward  to  Mr.  van  Kamebeek's  reception,  meet- 
ing various  people  in  a  semi-satisfactory  way. 

June  29. 

In  the  morning,  in  order  to  work  off  the  beginnings  of 
a  headache,  I  went  to  Rotterdam  and  walked  until  noon 
about  the  streets  and  places,  recalling  my  former  visit, 
which  came  very  vividly  before  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
statue  of  Erasmus,  and  thought  upon  his  life  here.  No 
man  in  history  has  had  more  persistent  injustice  done 
him.  If  my  life  were  long  enough  I  would  gladly  use 
my  great  collection  of  Erasmiana  in  illustrating  his  ser- 
vices to  the  world.  To  say  nothing  of  other  things,  the 
modem  ''Higher  Criticism"  has  its  roots  in  his  work. 

June  30. 

Engaged  on  the  final  revision  of  my  Grotius  speech, 
.and  on  various  documents. 

At  noon  to  the  ''House  in  the  Wood"  for  lunch,  and 
afterward  took  a  walk  in  the  grounds  with  Beldiman,  the 
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Roumanian  delegate,  who  explained  to  me  the  trouble 
in  Switzerland  over  the  vote  on  the  Red  Cross  Confer- 
ence. 

It  appears  that  whereas  Switzerland  initiated  the  Red 
Cross  movenoient^  has  ever  since  cherished  it,  and  has 
been  urged  by  Italy  and  other  powers  to  take  still  fur- 
ther  practical  measures  for  it,  the  Dutch  delegation  re- 
cently interposed,  secured  for  one  of  their  number  the 
presidency  of  the  special  conference,  and  thus  threw  out 
my  Berlin  colleague,  Colonel  Roth,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously asked  to  take  the  position  and  had  accepted  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  Switzerland,  where  it  justly  belonged, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  the  Netherlands,  This  has  pro- 
voked much  ill  feeling  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is 
especial  astonishment  at  the  fact  that  when  Beldiman 
moved  an  amendment  undoing  this  unjust  arrangement 
it  was,  by  some  misunderstanding  lost,  and  that  therefore 
there  has  been  perpetuated  what  seems  much  like  an  in- 
justice against  Switzerland,  I  promised  to  exert  myself 
to  have  tiie  matter  rectified  so  far  as  the  American  dele- 
gation was  concerned,  and  later  was  successful  in  do- 
ing so. 

In  the  evening  dined  at  Minister  NewePs,  Sat  between 
Minister  Okolicsanyi  of  the  Austrian  delegation,  and 
Count  Welsersheimb,  the  chairman  of  that  delegation,  and 
had  interesting  talks  with  them,  with  the  Duke  of  Tetuan* 
and  others.  It  appears  that  the  Duke,  who  is  a  very 
ebarming,  kindly  man,  has,  like  myself,  a  passion  both 
for  cathedral  architecture  and  for  organ  music;  he  dwelt 
much  upon  Burgos,  which  he  called  the  gem  of  Spanish 
cathedrals. 

Thence  to  the  final  reception  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  showed  me 
a  contemporary  portrait  of  Grotius  which  displays  the 
traits  observable  in  the  copies  which  Burleigh  painted 
for  me  twenty  years  ago  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 
Talked  with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  regarding  the  Swisa 
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matter;  he  had  abstained  from  voting  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  no  instructions  in  the  premises. 

July  2. 

In  the  morning  Major  Allen,  military  attache  of  our 
embassy  at  Berlin,  arrived,  bringing  the  Orotius  wreath. 
Under  Secretary  Hay's  permission,  I  had  given  to  one 
of  the  best  Berlin  silversmiths  virtually  carte  blanche, 
and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  The  wreath  is  very 
large,  being  made  up,  on  one  side,  of  a  laurel  branch 
with  leaves  of  frosted  silver  and  berries  of  gold,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  an  oak  branch  with  silver  leaves  and  gold 
acorns,  both  boughs  being  tied  together  at  the  bottom 
by  a  large  knot  of  ribbon  in  silver  gilded,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  on  en- 
ameled shields,  and  an  inscription  as  follows : 

To  the  Memory  of  Hugo  Grottos  ; 

In  Reverence  and  Gratitude, 

Prom  the  United  States  of  America ; 

On  the  Occasion  of  the  International  Peace  Conference 

of  The  Hague. 

July  4th,  1899. 

It  is  a  superb  piece  of  work,  and  its  ebony  case,  with 
silver  clasps,  and  bearing  a  silver  shield  with  suitable 
inscription,  is  also  perfect :  the  whole  thing  attracts  most 
favorable  attention. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 


AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE   CONFEEENCE   OF   THE  HAGUE:  V— 1890 

July  4, 

ON  this  day  the  American  delegation  in^dted  their 
colleagues  to  celebrate  our  national  anniversary 
at  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  first  in  the  great  church,  and 
afterward  in  the  town  hall  of  Delft.  Speeches  were  made 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  aifairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
De  Beaufort;  by  their  first  delegate.  Van  Karnebeek;  by 
Mr.  Asser,  one  of  their  leading  jurists;  by  the  burgo- 
master of  Delft;  and  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  chairman  of  the 
Swedish  delegation  and  minister  at  Rome,  who  read  a 
telegram  from  the  King  of  Sweden  referring  to  Grotius 's 
relations  to  the  Swedish  diplomatic  sennce;  as  well  as 
by  President  Low  of  Columbia  University  and  myself:  the 
duty  being  intrusted  to  me  of  laying  the  wreath  upon 
Grotius 's  tomb  and  making  the  address  with  reference 
to  it.  As  all  the  addresses  are  to  be  printed,  I  shall  give 
DO  more  attention  to  them  here.  A  very  large  audience 
was  present,  embracing  the  ambassadors  and  principal 
members  of  the  conference,  the  Netherlands  ministers  of 
state,  professors  from  the  various  universities  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  large  body  of  other  invited  guests. 

The  music  of  the  chimes,  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  royal 
choir  of  one  hundred  voices  was  very  fine;  and,  although 
the  day  was  stormy,  with  a  high  wind  and  driving  i 
ever>ihing  went  off  welh 

After  the  exercises  in  the  church,  our  delegat 
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a  breakfast,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  About  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  the  tables  at  the 
town  hall,  and  one  hundred  other  guests,  including  the 
musicians,  at  the  leading  restaurant  in  the  place.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Americans  gathered  at  the  reception 
given  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel,  and  his  wife,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  an  ''Ameri- 
can concert''  given  by  the  orchestra  at  the  great  hall  in 
Scheveningen. 

July  5. 

Early  in  the  morning  to  the  second  committee  of  the 
conference,  where  I  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Beldiman 
resolution,  doing  justice  to  Switzerland  as  regards  the 
continuance  of  the  Red  Cross  interests  in  Swiss  hands ; 
and  on  going  to  a  vote  we  were  successful. 

Then,  the  question  of  a  proper  dealing  with  our  memo- 
rial regarding  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  coming  up,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  referring  it  to 
the  general  conference,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  it 
should  not  simply  be  dropped  out  as  not  coming  within 
the  subjects  contemplated  in  the  call  to  the  conference. 
Though  my  speech  was  in  French,  it  went  off  better  than 
I  expected. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  full  conference,  the  same  sub- 
ject came  up ;  and  then,  after  a  preface  in  French,  asking 
permission  to  speak  in  English,  I  made  my  speech,  which, 
probably,  three  quarters  of  all  the  delegates  understood, 
but,  at  my  request,  a  summary  of  it  was  afterward  given 
in  French  by  Mr.  van  Kamebeek. 

The  occasion  of  this  speech  was  my  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, made  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  M.  de  Martens, 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  future  conference ;  but  I  went  into 
the  merits  of  the  general  subject  to  show  its  claims  upon 
the  various  nations,  etc.,  etc.,  though  not,  of  course,  as 
fully  as  I  would  have  done  had  the  matter  been  fully 
under  discussion.  My  speech  was  very  well  received, 
and  will,  I  hope,  aid  in  keeping  the  subject  alive. 
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In  the  aftemoon  dro%^e  to  Byswyck,  to  the  house  of 
M,  Cornets  de  Groot,  the  living  representative  of  the 
Grotius  family.  The  house  and  grounds  were  very  pleas- 
ant, but  the  great  attraction  was  a  collection  of  relics  of 
Grotius,  including  many  manuscripts  from  his  own  hand, 
—  among  these  a  catechism  for  his  cliildren,  written  in 
the  priijon  of  Loewenstein;  with  official  documents,  signed 
and  sealed,  connected  with  the  public  transactions  of  his 
time;  also  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Oxen- 
stiern,  the  great  Swedish  chancellor,  some  in  Latin  and 
some  in  other  languages;  besides  sundry  poems.  There 
were  also  a  multitude  of  portraits,  engravings,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  Olden-Barneveld  and  others  of  Gro- 
tius *s  contemporaries. 

The  De  Groot  family  gave  us  a  most  hearty  reception, 
introducing  their  little  girl,  who  is  the  latest-born  de- 
scendant of  Grotius,  and  showing  us  various  household 
relics  of  their  great  ancestor,  including  cups,  glasses, 
and  the  like.  Mr.  De  Groot  also  gave  me  some  curious 
information  regarding  him  which  I  did  not  before  pos- 
sess ;  and,  among  other  things,  told  me  that  when  Grotius 's 
body  was  transferred,  shortly  after  his  death,  from  Ros- 
tock to  Delft,  the  coffin  containing  it  was  stoned  by  a  mob 
at  Rotterdam ;  also  that  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Grotius  in  front  of  the  church  at  Delft,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  high-church  Calvinists  would  not  allow  the  chil- 
dren from  their  church  schools  to  join  the  other  children 
in  singing  hymns.  The  old  bitterness  of  the  extreme 
Calvin istic  party  toward  their  great  compatriot  was  thus 
still  exhibited,  and  the  remark  was  made  at  the  time, 
by  a  member  of  it,  that  tlie  statue  was  perfectly  true  to 
life,  since  ''its  back  was  turned  toward  the  church^*; 
to  which  a  reply  was  made  that  **  Grotius 's  face  in  the 
statue,  like  his  living  face,  was  steadily  turned  toward 
justice."  This  latter  remark  had  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  court  is  held  in  the  city  hall,  toward  which  the 
statue  is  turned. 

In  the  evening  to  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Piersoon,  min- 
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a  breakfast,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  About  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  ttie  tables  at  the 
town  hall,  and  one  hundred  other  guests,  including  the 
musicians,  at  the  leading  restaurant  in  the  place.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Americans  gathered  at  the  reception 
given  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel,  and  his  wife,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  an  ''Ameri- 
can concert"  given  by  the  orchestra  at  the  great  hall  in 
Scheveningen. 

July  5. 

Early  in  the  morning  to  the  second  committee  of  the 
conference,  where  I  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Beldiman 
resolution,  doing  justice  to  Switzerland  as  regards  the 
continuance  of  the  Bed  Cross  interests  in  Swiss  hands; 
and  on  going  to  a  vote  we  were  successful. 

Then,  the  question  of  a  proper  dealing  with  our  memo- 
rial regarding  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  coming  up,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  referring  it  to 
the  general  conference,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  it 
should  not  simply  be  dropped  out  as  not  coming  within 
the  subjects  contemplated  in  the  call  to  the  conference. 
Though  my  speech  was  in  French,  it  went  off  better  than 
I  expected. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  full  conference,  the  same  sub- 
ject came  up ;  and  then,  after  a  preface  in  French,  asking 
permission  to  speak  in  English,  I  made  my  speech,  which, 
probably,  three  quarters  of  all  the  delegates  understood, 
but,  at  my  request,  a  summary  of  it  was  afterward  given 
in  French  by  Mr.  van  Kamebeek. 

The  occasion  of  this  speech  was  my  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, made  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  M.  de  Martens, 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  future  conference ;  but  I  went  into 
the  merits  of  the  general  subject  to  show  its  claims  upon 
the  various  nations,  etc.,  etc.,  though  not,  of  course,  as 
fully  as  I  would  have  done  had  the  matter  been  fully 
tmder  discussion.  My  speech  was  very  well  received, 
and  will,  I  hope,  aid  in  keeping  the  subject  alive. 
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In  the  afterBoon  drove  to  Ryswyck,  to  the  house  of 
M.  Cornets  de  Groot^  the  living  representative  of  the 
Grotius  famih^  The  house  and  grounds  were  very  pleas- 
ant, but  the  great  attraction  was  a  collection  of  relics  of 
Grotius,  ineloding  many  manuscripts  from  his  own  hand, 
—among  these  a  catechism  for  his  children,  written  in 
the  prison  of  Loewenstein ;  with  official  documents,  signed 
and  sealed,  connected  with  the  public  transactions  of  his 
time;  also  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Osen- 
stiern,  the  great  Swedish  chancellor,  some  in  Latin  and 
some  in  other  languages ;  besides  sundry  poems.  There 
were  also  a  multitude  of  portraits,  engravings,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  Olden-Barneveld  and  others  of  Gro- 
tius's  contemporaries. 

The  De  Groot  family  gave  ns  a  most  hearty  reception, 
introducing  their  little  girl,  who  is  the  latest-born  de- 
scendant of  Grotius,  and  showing  us  various  household 
relics  of  their  great  ancestor,  including  cups,  glasses, 
and  the  like,  Mr.  De  Groot  also  gave  me  some  curious 
information  regarding  him  which  I  did  not  before  pos- 
sess ;  and,  among  other  things,  told  rae  that  when  Grotius  'a 
body  was  transferred,  shortly  after  his  death,  from  Kos- 
tock  to  Delft,  the  coffin  containing  it  was  stoned  by  a  mob 
at  Rotterdam ;  also  that  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Grotius  in  front  of  the  church  at  Delft,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  high-church  Calvinists  would  not  allow  the  chil- 
dren from  their  church  schools  to  join  the  other  children 
in  singing  h3^mns.  The  old  bitterness  of  the  extreme 
Calvinistie  party  toward  their  great  compatriot  was  thus 
still  exhibited,  and  the  remark  was  made  at  the  time, 
by  a  member  of  it,  that  the  statue  was  perfectly  true  to 
life,  since  ''its  back  was  turned  toward  the  church''; 
to  which  a  reply  was  made  that  *' Grotius 's  face  in  the 
statue,  like  bis  living  face,  was  steadily  turned  toward 
justice."  This  latter  remark  had  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  court  is  held  in  the  city  hall,  toward  which  the 
statue  is  turned. 

In  the  evening  to  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Piers* 
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months  later,  at  the  festival  given  them  at  Potsdam,  they 
both  renewed  their  acknowledgments  in  a  cordial  way 
which  showed  that  their  patriotic  hearts  were  pleased. 
Various  leading  men  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  con- 
ference also  thanked  us,  and  one  of  them  said,  ''You 
Americans  have  taught  us  a  lesson;  for,  instead  of  a 
mere  display  of  fireworks  to  the  rabble  of  a  single  city, 
or  a  ball  or  concert  to  a  few  oflScials,  you  have,  in  this 
solemn  recognition  of  Orotius,  paid  the  highest  compli> 
ment  possible  to  the  entire  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.'* 

July  7. 

In  the  morning  to  the  great  hall  of  the  **  House  in  the 
Wood,"  where  the  ** editing  committee''  {comite  de  re- 
daction) reported  to  the  third  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence the  whole  arbitration  plan.  It  struck  me  most  fa- 
vorably,—indeed,  it  surprised  me,  though  I  have  kept 
watch  of  every  step.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  better  than 
any  of  the  plans  originally  submitted,  not  excepting  our 
own.    It  will  certainly  be  a  gain  to  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  we  adjourned  until  Monday, 
the  17th,  in  order  that  the  delegates  may  get  instructions 
from  their  various  governments  regarding  the  signing^ 
of  the  protocols,  agreements,  etc. 

Jtdy  8. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  M.  de  Mier,  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Paris  and  delegate  here,  and  had  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  with  M.  Raffalovitch,  to  whom  I  spoke 
plainly  regarding  the  only  road  to  disarmament.  I  told 
him  that  he  must  know  as  well  as  any  one  that  there 
is  a  vague  dread  throughout  Europe  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  Russia,  and  that  he  must  acknowledge  'that, 
whether  just  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  natural.  He  acqui- 
esced in  this,  and  I  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  before  him  an  opportunity  to  do  more  good 
and  make  a  nobler  reputation  than  any  other  czar  had 
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ever  done,  not  excepting  Alexander  II  with  his  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs;  that  I  had  thought  very  seriously 
of  writing,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  to  M.  Pobe- 
donostzeff,  presenting  to  him  the  reasons  why  Russia 
might  well  make  a  practical  beginning  of  disarmament 
by  dismissing  to  their  homes,  or  placing  on  public  works, 
say  two  hundred  thousand  of  her  soldiers ;  that  this  would 
leave  her  all  the  soldiers  she  needs,  and  more;  that  he 
must  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  no  other  power 
dreams  of  attacking  Russia  or  dares  to  do  so ;  that  there 
would  be  no  disadvantage  in  such  a  dismissal  of  troops 
to  peaceful  avocations,  but  every  advantage;  and  that 
if  it  were  done  the  result  would  be  that,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  Russia  would  become,  by  this  husbanding  of  her 
resources,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  able  to  carry  out  any  just  policy  which  she 
might  desire.  I  might  have  added  that  one  advantage  of 
such  a  reduction  would  certainly  be  less  inclination  by 
the  war  party  at  St.  Petersburg  to  plunge  into  military 
adventures.  (Had  Russia  thus  reduced  her  army  she 
would  never  have  sunk  into  the  condition  in  which  she 
finds  herself  now  (1905),  as  I  revise  these  lines.  Instead 
of  sending  Alexeieflf  to  make  war,  she  would  have  allowed 
I>e  Witte  to  make  peace— peace  on  a  basis  of  justice  to 
Japan,  and  a  winter  access  to  the  Pacific,  under  proper 
safeguards^  for  herself.) 

Raffalovitch  seemed  to  acquiesce  fully  in  my  view,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  released,  saying 
that  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  would  do  perfectly  well  as 
showing  that  Russia  is  in  earnest 

He  is  one  of  the  younger  men  of  Russia,  but  has 
very  decided  ability,  and  this  he  has  shown  not  only 
in  his  secretaryship  of  the  conference,  but  in  several  of 
his  works  on  financial  and  other  public  questions  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  which  have  secured  for  him  a  correspond- 
ing membership  of  the  French  Inst? 

It  is  absolutely  clear  in  my  min  ^o 

be  done  toward  disarmament,  a 
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be  made  by  the  Czar;  but  the  nnfortanate  thing  is  that 
withy  no  doubt,  fairly  good  intentions,  he  is  weak  and 
ill  informed.  The  dreadful  mistake  he  is  making  in 
violating  the  oath  sworn  by  his  predecessors  and  him- 
self to  Finland  is  the  result  of  this  weakness  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  should  he  attempt  to  diminish  his  overgrown 
army  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  overborne  by  the 
military  people  about  him,  and  by  petty  difficulties  which 
they  would  suggest,  or,  if  necessary,  create.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  one  danger  in  any  attempted  dis- 
armament, and  this  is  that  the  military  clique  might,  to 
prevent  it,  plunge  the  empire  into  a  war. 

The  Emperor  is  surrounded  mainly  by  inferior  men. 
Under  the  shade  of  autocracy  men  of  independent 
strength  rarely  flourish.  Indeed,  I  find  that  the  opinion 
regarding  Russian  statesmen  which  I  formed  in  Russia 
is  confirmed  by  old  diplomatists,  of  the  best  judgment, 
whom  I  meet  here.  One  of  them  said  to  me  the  other 
day:  ** There  is  no  greater  twaddle  than  all  the  talk  about 
far-seeing  purposes  and  measures  by  Russian  statesmen. 
They  are  generally  weak,  influenced  by  minor,  and  espe- 
cially by  personal,  considerations,  and  inferior  to  most 
men  in  similar  positions  in  the  other  great  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  The  chancellor.  Prince  Gortchakoflf,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said,  was  a  weak,  vain  man, 
whom  Bismarck  found  it  generally  very  easy  to  deal 
with." 

As  to  my  own  experience,  I  think  many  of  those  whom  I 
saw  were  far  from  the  best  of  their  kind  with  whom  I 
have  had  to  do.  I  have  never  imagined  a  human  being  in 
the  position  of  minister  of  the  interior  of  a  great  nation  so 
utterly  futile  as  the  person  who  held  that  place  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  my  time;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
several  others  whom  I  met  there  in  high  places.  There 
are  a  few  strong  men,  and,  unfortunately,  Pobedonost- 
zeflF  is  one  of  them.  Luckily,  De  Witte,  the  minister  of 
finance,  is  another. 
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July  10, 

The  evil  which  I  dreaded,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  work  of  our  conference, 
is  becoming  realized.  The  London  '* Spectator/'  just 
received,  contains  a  most  disheartening  article,  **The 
Peace  Conference  a  Failure/'  with  an  additional  article^ 
more  fully  developed,  to  the  same  effect.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust;  but,  on  account  of  the  "Spectator's" 
** moderation,"  it  will  greatly  influence  public  opinion, 
and  doubtless  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the  calling  of 
future  conferences  needed  to  develop  the  good  work  done 
in  this.  Fortunately  the  correspondent  of  the  ** Times" 
gives  a  better  example,  and  shows,  in  his  excellent  letters, 
what  has  been  accomplished  here.  The  ''New  York 
Herald,"  also,  is  thus  far  taking  the  right  view,  and 
maintaining  it  with  some  earnestness. 


Juhj  17. 

This  morning,  at  ten,  to  the  *' House  in  the  Wood"  to 
hear  Mr.  van  Karnebeek*s  report  on  disarmament,  check- 
ing invention,  etc.,  before  the  session  of  committee  No.  1. 
It  was  strongly  attacked,  and  was  left  in  shreds:  the 
whole  subject  is  evidently  too  immature  and  complicated 
to  be  dealt  with  during  the  present  conference. 

In  the  afternoon  came  up  an  especially  interesting 
matter  in  the  session  of  the  arbitration  committee,  the 
oecasion  being  a  report  of  the  subcommittee.  Among 
the  points  which  most  interested  us  as  Americans  was  a 
provision  for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tion  tribunal  on  the  discovery  of  new  facts. 

De  Martens  of  Russia  spoke  with  great  force  against 
such  right  of  appeal,  and  others  took  ground  with  him. 
Holls  really  distinguished  himself  by  a  telling  speech  on 
the  other  side— which  is  the  American  side,  that  feature 
having  been  present  in  our  original  instructions ;  Messrs. 
Asser  and  Karnebeek  both  spoke  for  it  eflPectively,  and] 
the  final  decision  was  virtually  in  our  favor,  for  Mr. 
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Asser's  compromise  was  adopted,  which  really  gives  us 
the  case. 

The  Siamese  representatives  requested  that  the  time 
during  which  an  appeal  might  be  allowed  should  be  six 
instead  of  three  months,  which  we  had  named;  but  it 
was  finally  made  a  matter  of  adjustment  between  the 
parties. 

July  18. 

The  American  delegation  met  at  ten,  when  a  cable 
message  from  the  State  Department  was  read  authoriz- 
ing us  to  sign  the  protocol. 

July  19. 

Field  day  in  the  arbitration  committee.  A  decided 
sensation  was  produced  by  vigorous  speeches  by  my  Ber- 
lin colleague,  Beldiman,  of  the  Roumanian  delegation, 
and  by  Servian,  Greek,  and  other  delegates,  against 
the  provision  for  commissions  d'enquetef—De  Martens, 
Descamps,  and  others  making  vigorous  speeches  in  behalf 
of  them.  It  looked  as  if  the  Balkan  states  were  likely  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  if  the  commission  d'en- 
quete  feature  was  insisted  upon:  they  are  evidently 
afraid  that  such  ''examining  commissions'*  may  be  sent 
within  their  boundaries  by  some  of  their  big  neighbors- 
Russia,  for  example— to  spy  out  the  land  and  start  in- 
trigues.   The  whole  matter  was  put  over. 

In  the  evening  to  Count  Munster's  dinner  at  Scheven- 
ingen,  and  had  a  very  interesting  talk  on  conference  mat- 
ters with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  finding  that  in  most 
things  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  together  as  the  crisis 
approaches. 

July  20. 

For  several  days  past  I  have  been  preparing  a  possible 
speech  to  be  made  in  signing  the  protocol,  etc.,  which,  if 
not  used  for  that  purpose,  may  be  published,  and,  per- 
haps, aid  in  keeping  public  opinion  in  the  right  line  as 
regards  the  work  of  the  conference  after  it  has  closed. 
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In  the  afternoon  to  the  '* House  in  the  Wood,"  the 
committee  on  arbitration  meeting  again.  More  speeches 
were  made  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  who  are 
still  up  in  arms,  fearing  that  the  commission  d'enquete 
means  intervention  by  the  great  states  in  their  affairs. 
Speeches  to  allay  their  fears  were  made  by  Count  Nigra, 
Dr.  Zorn,  Holls,  and  Leon  Bourgeois.  Zorn  spoke  in 
German  with  excellent  effect,  as  did  Holls  in  English; 
Nigra  was  really  impressive;  and  Bourgeois,  from  the 
chair,  gave  us  a  specimen  of  first-rate  French  oratory. 
He  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Balkan  states,  showing  them  that  by  such  a  system  of 
arbitration  as  is  now  proposed  the  lesser  powers  would 
be  the  very  first  to  profit,  and  he  appealed  to  their  loy- 
alty to  humanity.  The  speech  was  greatly  and  justly 
applauded. 

The  Balkan  delegates  are  gradually  and  gracefully 
yielding. 

Julif  21. 

In  the  morning  to  the  '* House  in  the  Wood,"  where  a 
plenary  session  of  the  conference  was  held.  It  was  a 
field  day  on  explosive,  flattening  and  expanding  bullets, 
etc.  Our  Captain  Crozier,  who  evidently  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  anybody  else  here,  urged  a  dec- 
laration of  the  principle  that  balls  should  be  not  more 
deadly  or  cruel  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  sol- 
diers hors  de  combat;  but  the  committee  had  reported  a 
resolution  which,  Crozier  insists,  opens  the  door  to  worse 
missiles  than  those  at  present  used.  Many  and  earnest 
speeches  were  made.  I  made  a  sliort  speech,  moving  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions 
to  harmonize  and  combine  the  two  ideas  in  one  article- 
that  is,  the  idea  which  the  article  now  expresses,  and 
Crozier 's  idea  of  stating  the  general  principle  to  which 
the  bullets  should  conform— namely,  that  of  not  making 
a  wound  more  cruel  than  necessary;  but  the  amendment 
was  lost 

0,-23 
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July  22. 

Sir  Julian  Panncefote  called  to  discuss  with  us  the 
signing  of  the  Acte  Final.  There  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral doubt  as  to  what  is  the  best  manner  of  signing  the 
conventions,  declarations,  etc.,  and  all  remains  in  the 
air. 

In  the  morning  the  American  delegation  met  and  Cap- 
tain Mahan  threw  in  a  bomb  regarding  article  27,  which 
requires  that  when  any  two  parties  to  the  conference  are 
drifting  into  war,  the  other  powers  should  consider  it  a 
duty  {devoir)  to  remind  them  of  the  arbitration  tribunal, 
etc.  He  thinks  that  this  infringes  the  American  doctrine 
of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
states,  and  will  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  This  aroused  earnest  de- 
bate. Captain  Mahan  insisting  upon  the  omission  of  the 
word  ^^  devoir,"  and  Dr.  Hoi  Is  defending  the  article  as 
reported  by  the  subcommittee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  contending  that  the  peculiar  interests  of  America 
could  be  protected  by  a  reservation.  Finally,  the  dele- 
gation voted  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of  the  quali- 
fying words,  ^'autant  que  les  circonstances  permettetU/' 
but  this  decision  was  afterward  abandoned. 

July  23. 

Met  at  our  Minister  Newel's  supper  Sir  Henry  How- 
ard, who  told  me  that  the  present  Dutch  ministry,  with 
Piersoon  at  its  head  and  De  Beaufort  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  is  in  a  very  bad  way;  that  its  ** subser- 
viency to  Italy,"  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the 
Vatican  for  admittance  into  the  conference,  and  its  dif- 
ficulties with  the  socialists  and  others,  arising  from  the 
police  measures  taken  against  Armenian,  Finnish,  New 
Turkish,  and  other  orators  who  have  wished  to  come  here 
and  make  the  conference  and  the  city  a  bear-garden, 
have  led  both  the  extreme  parties— that  is,  the  solid 
Roman  Catholic  party  on  one  side,  and  the  pretended  vo- 
taries  of  liberty  on   the   other— to  hate   the  ministry 
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equally.    He  thinks  that  they  will  join  bands  and  oust  the 
ministiy  just  as  soon  as  the  conference  is  over. 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  Sir 
Henry  is  a  Rouian  Catholic:  while  generally  liberal,  he 
evidently  looks  at  many  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  church.' 


July  24. 

For  some  days— in  fact,  ever  since  Captain  Mahan 
on  the  22d  called  attention  to  article  27  of  the  arbi- 
tration convention  as  likely  to  be  considered  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine— our  American  dele- 
gation has  been  greatly  perplexed.  We  have  been  trying 
to  induce  the  French,  who  proposed  article  27,  and  who 
are  as  much  attached  to  it  as  is  a  hen  to  her  one  chick, 
to  give  it  up,  or,  at  least,  to  allow  a  limiting  or  explanatory 
clause  to  be  placed  with  it.  Various  clauses  of  this  sort 
have  been  proposed.  The  article  itself  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  other  signatory  powers,  when  any  two  nations 
are  evidently  drifting  toward  war,  to  remind  these  two 
nations  that  the  arbitration  tribunal  is  open  to  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  natural ;  but  we  fear 
lest,  when  the  convention  comes  up  for  ratification  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  some  over-sensitive  patriot  may 
seek  to  defeat  it  by  insisting  that  it  is  really  a  violation 
of  time-honored  American  policy  at  home  and  abroad— 
the  policy  of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  aflFairs  of 
foreign  nations,  on  one  side,  and  of  not  allowing  them 
to  interfere  in  our  affairs,  on  the  other* 

At  twelve  this  day  our  delegation  gave  a  large  luncheon 
at  the  Oude  Doelen  — among  those  present  being  Ambas- 
sadors De  Staal,  Count  Nigra^  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
Bourgeois,  Kamebeek,  Easily,  Baron  d'Estournelles, 
Baron  de  Bildt,  and  others— to  discuss  means  of  getting 
out  of  the  above-mentioned  difficulty.    A  most  earnest 

*  Aa  it  tnmed  out,  he  WA*-              f  rr>t  fio  soon 

WM  hfe  exp<*ct^,  frir  tlio  oat^j  »>ar»  latter. 

Then  <*am«»  in  a  coalition  <"n   high  t-airtmsin  vLmi   nMoiiiu  i  anioUes  which 
brought  in  the  Rujper  ministry « 
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effort  was  made  to  induce  the  French  to  allow  some  such 
modification  as  has  been  put  into  other  articles— namely, 
the  words,  **autant  que  possible,^*  or  some  limiting  clause 
to  the  same  effect;  but  neither  Bourgeois  nor  D'Estour- 
nelleSy  representing  France,  would  think  of  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. Bourgeois,  as  the  head  of  the  French  delegation, 
spoke  again  and  again,  at  great  length.  Among  other 
things,  he  gave  us  a  very  long  disquisition  on  the  meaning 
of  ** devoir'*  as  it  stands  in  the  article— a  disquisition 
which  showed  that  the  Jesuits  are  not  the  only  skilful 
casuists  in  the  world. 

I  then  presented  my  project  of  a  declaration  of  the 
American  doctrine  to  be  made  by  us  on  signing.  It  had 
been  scratched  off  with  a  pencil  in  the  morning,  hastily; 
but  it  was  well  received  by  Bourgeois,  D'Estoumelles, 
and  all  the  others. 

Later  we  held  a  meeting  of  our  own  delegation,  when, 
to  my  project  of  a  declaration  stating  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  any  part  of  the  convention  signed  here  should 
be  considered  as  requiring  us  to  intrude,  mingle,  or  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  European  politics  or  internal  affairs, 
Low  made  an  excellent  addition  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
should  be  considered  to  require  any  abandonment  of  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  ques- 
tions purely  American ;  and,  with  slight  verbal  changes, 
this  combination  was  adopted. 

July  25. 

All  night  long  I  have  been  tossing  about  in  my  bed  and 
thinking  of  our  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be 
brought  before  the  conference  to-day.  We  all  fear  that 
the  conference  will  not  receive  it,  or  will  insist  on  our 
signing  without  it  or  not  signing  at  all. 

On  my  way  to  The  Hague  from  Scheveningen  I  met 
M.  Descamps,  the  eminent  professor  of  international  law 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  the  leading  delegate 
in  the  conference  as  regards  intricate  legal  questions 
connected  with  the  arbitration  plan.     He  thought  that 
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our  best  way  out  of  the  diflSculty  was  absolutely  to  insist 
on  a  clause  limiting  the  devoir  imposed  by  article  27^  and 
to  force  it  to  a  vote.  He  declared  that,  in  spite  of  the 
French,  it  would  certainly  be  carried.  This  I  doubt. 
M,  Descamps  knows,  perhaps,  more  of  international  law 
than  of  the  temper  of  his  associates. 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  '* House  in  the  Wood,"  where 
the  ** Final  Act''  was  read.  This  is  a  statement  of 
what  has  been  done,  summed  up  in  the  form  of  three 
conventions,  with  sundry  declarations,  vwitx,  etc.  We 
had  taken  pains  to  see  a  number  of  the  leading  delegates, 
and  all,  in  their  anxiety  to  save  the  main  features  of  the 
arbitration  plan,  agreed  that  they  would  not  oppose  our 
declaration.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Raflfalovitch,  the  Russian  secretary,  who  stood  close  be- 
side the  president,  and  as  soon  as  the  ''Final  Act"  had 
been  recited  he  read  this  declaration  of  ours.  This  was 
then  brought  before  the  conference  in  plenary  session  by 
M.  de  Staal,  and  the  conference  was  asked  whether  any 
one  had  any  objection,  or  anything  to  say  regarding  it- 
There  was  a  pause  of  about  a  minute,  which  seemed  to  me 
about  an  hour.  Not  a  word  was  said,— in  fact,  there  was 
dead  silence,— and  so  our  declaration  embodying  a  reser- 
vation in  favor  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  duly  recorded 
and  became  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Rarely  in  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  deep 
relief;  for,  during  some  days  past,  it  has  looked  as  if  the 
arbitration  project,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  wrecked  on  that  wretched  little  ar- 
ticle 27. 

I  had  before  me  notes  of  a  speech  carefully  prepared, 
stating  our  reasons  and  replying  to  objections,  to  be  used 
in  case  we  were  attacked,  but  it  was  not  needed.  In  the 
evening  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Lavino,  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  ** Times,"  to  put  the  gist  of  it  into  an  **in- 
terview"  for  the  great  newspaper  which  he  ser\^es,  8"  ^  ' 
this  I  consented;  for,  during  the  proceedings  tbi 
noon  in  the  conference,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
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great  uneasiness.  He  was  very  anxious  that  we  shotild 
withdraw  the  declaration  altogether,  and  said,  *^lt  will  l>e 
eliarged  against  you  that  you  propose  to  evade  your  du- 
ties while  using  the  treaty  to  promote  your  interests**; 
but  I  held  firm  and  pressed  the  matter,  with  the  result 
above  stated,  I  feared  that  he  would  object  in  open  con- 
ference; but  his  loyalty  to  arbitration  evidently  deterred 
him.  However^  he  returned  to  the  charge  privately,  and 
I  then  promised  to  make  a  public  statement  of  our  rea- 
sons for  the  declaration,  and  this  seemed  to  ease  his 
mind.  The  result  was  a  recasting  of  my  proposed  speech, 
and  this  Mr.  Lavino  threw  into  the  form  of  a  long  tele- 
gram to  the  *  *  Times. ' ' 

Jvlt/  26. 

At  ten  to  a  meeting  of  our  American  delegation,  when 
another  bombshell  was  thrown  among  us— nothing  less 
than  the  question  whether  the  Pope  is  to  be  allowed  to 
become  one  of  the  signatory  powers;  and  this  question 
has  now  taken  a  very  acute  form.  Italy  is,  of  course,  ut- 
terly opposed  to  it,  and  Great  Britain  will  not  sign  if 
any  besides  those  agreed  upon  by  the  signatory  powers 
are  allowed  to  come  in  hereafter,  her  motive  being,  no 
doubt,  to  avoid  trouble  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal- 
Mr,  Low  stated  that  in  the  great  committee  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  signatory  powers 
had  made  a  sort  of  partnership,  and  that  no  new  part- 
ners could  be  added  without  the  consent  of  all.  This  is 
the  natural  ground,  and  entirely  tenable. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  add  the  additional  require- 
ment that  no  power  should  be  admitted  which  would 
not  make  arbitration  reciprocal— that  is,  no  power  which, 
while  aiding  to  arbitrate  for  others,  would  not  accept  ar- 
bitration between  itself  and  another  power.  This  would, 
of  course,  exclude  the  Vatican;  for,  while  it  desires  to 
judge  others,  it  will  allow  no  interests  of  its  own,  not 
even  the  most  worldly  and  trivial,  to  be  submitted  to  any 
earthly  tribunal. 
The  question  now  came  up  in  our  American  delegation 
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as  to  signing  the  three  conveDtions  in  the  Acts  Final  — 
namely,  those  relating  to  arbitration,  to  the  extension  of 
the  Geneva  rules,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
We  voted  to  sign  the  first,  to  send  the  second  to  Washing- 
ton without  recommendation,  and  to  send  the  third  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  there  signed.  The  reason 
for  sending  the  second  to  Washington  without  recom- 
mendation is  that  Captain  Mahan  feels  that,  in  its 
present  condition,  it  may  bring  on  worse  evils  than  it 
prevents.  He  especially  and,  I  think,  justly  objects  to 
allowing  neutral  hospital  ships  to  take  on  board  the 
wounded  and  shipw^recked  in  a  naval  action,  with  power 
to  throw  around  them  the  safeguards  of  neutrality  and 
carry  them  off  to  a  neutral  port  whence  they  can  again 
regain  their  own  homes  and  resume  their  status  as  com- 
batants. 

The  reason  for  submitting  the  third  to  Washington, 
with  a  recommendation  to  sign  it  there,  is  that  consider- 
able work  will  be  required  in  conforming  our  laws  of 
war  to  the  standard  proposed  by  the  conference,  and  that 
it  is  best  that  the  Washington  authorities  look  it  over 
carefully. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  sign  all  three  conventions,  but 
the  first  is  the  great  one,  and  I  yielded  my  views  on  the 
last  two- 

The  powers  are  to  have  until  the  31st  of  December,  if 
they  wish  it,  before  signing. 


July  27, 

Early  in  the  morning  to  a  meeting  of  our  American 
delegation,  Mr.  van  Karnebeek  being  present.  We 
agreed  to  sign  the  arbitration  convention,  attaching  to 
our  signatures  a  reservation  embodying  our  declaration 
of  July  25  regarding  the  maintenance  of  our  American 
policy— the  Monroe  Doctrine.  A  telegram  was  received 
from  the  8tate  Department  approving  of  this  declaration. 

The  imbroglio  regarding  the  forcing  of  the  Pope  into 
the  midst  of  the  signatory  powers  continues.  The  ul- 
tramontanes  are  pushing  on  various  delegates,  especially 
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sundry  Anstrians  and  Belgians,  who  depend  on  clerical 
support  For  their  political  existence,  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  their  daily  bread;  and  the  result  is  that  M. 
Descamps,  one  of  the  most  eminent  international  lawyers 
in  Europe,  who  has  rendered  great  services  during  the 
conference,  but  who  holds  a  professorship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  and  can  hold  it  not  one  moment  longer 
than  the  Jesuits  allow  him,  is  making  a  great  display  of 
feeling  on  the  subject.  Italy,  of  course,  continues  to  take 
the  strongest  ground  against  the  proposal  to  admit  his 
Holiness  as  an  Italian  sovereign. 

Our  position  is,  as  was  well  stated  in  the  great  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Low,  that  the  contracting  parties  must  all 
consent  before  a  new  party  can  come  in ;  and  this  under 
one  of  the  simplest  principles  of  law.  We  ought  also 
to  add  that  any  power  thus  admitted  shall  not  only  con- 
sent to  arbitrate  on  others,  but  to  be  arbitrated  upon. 
This,  of  course,  the  Vatican  monsignori  will  never  do. 
They  would  see  all  Europe  deluged  in  blood  before  they 
would  submit  the  pettiest  question  between  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  themselves  to  arbitration  by  lay  powers.  All 
other  things  are  held  by  them  utterly  subordinate  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  though  they 
must  know  that  if  it  were  restored  to  him  to-morrow  he 
could  not  hold  it.  He  would  be  overthrown  by  a  revolu- 
tion within  a  month,  even  with  all  the  troops  which 
France  or  Austria  could  send  to  support  him;  and  then 
we  should  have  the  old  miserable  state  of  things  again 
in  Italy,  with  bloodshed,  oppression,  and  exactions  such 
as  took  place  throughout  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and,  indeed,  while  I  was  in  Italy,  under  the  old  papal 
authority,  in  1856. 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  ** House  in  the  Wood'*  to  go 
over  documents  preliminary  to  signing  the  ** Final  Act" 

July  28. 

In  the  afternoon  in  plenary  session  of  the  conference^ 
hearing  the  final  reports  as  to  forms  of  signing,  etc. 
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To-day  appears  in  the  London  '* Times'*  the  interview 

which  its  correspondent  had  with  me  yesterday.  It  de- 
velops the  reasons  for  our  declaration,  and  seema  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  told  Holls 
that  he  liked  it  mnch. 

The  committee  on  forma  of  the  *' Final  Act/'  etc.,  has  at 
last,  under  pressure  of  all  sorts,  agreed  that  tlie  question 
of  admitting  non-signatory  powers  shall  be  decided  by 
the  signatory  powers,  hereafter,  through  the  ordinary 
medium  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  This  is  unfor- 
turnte  for  some  of  the  South  American  republics,  but  it 
will  probably  in  some  way  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  monsignori. 

Julp  29. 

The  last  and  culminating  day  of  the  conference. 

In  the  morning  the  entire  body  gathered  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  ** House  in  the  Wood/'  and  each  delegation 
was  summoned  thence  to  sign  the  protocol,  conventions, 
and  declarations.  These  were  laid  out  on  a  long  table  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  palace,  which  is  adorned  with 
very  remarkable  paintings  of  mythological  subjects  imi- 
tating bas-reliefs. 

All  these  documents  had  the  places  for  each  signa- 
ture prepared  beforehand,  and  our  seals,  in  wax,  already 
placed  upon  the  pages  adjoining  the  place  where  each 
signature  was  to  be.  At  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
Office  authorities  for  my  seal,  I  had  sent  a  day  or  two 
beforehand  the  seal  ring  which  Goldwin  Smith  gave 
me  at  the  founding  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  an  an- 
cient carnelian  intaglio  which  he  obtained  in  Rome, 
and  bears  upon  its  face,  exquisitely  engraved,  a 
Winged  Victory,  This  seal  I  used  during  my  entire  con- 
nection with  Cornell  University,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Electoral  College  of  the  State  of  New  York  at 
General  Grant's  second  election,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  president  of  that  body^  (  'ford,  it 

was  used  in  sealing  certificates  *  ere 
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sent,  according  to  law,  to  certain  high  officials  of  our 
governuient. 

I  affixed  ray  signature  to  the  arbitration  convention, 
writing  in,  as  agreed,  the  proviso  that  our  signatures 
were  subject  to  tiie  Monroe  Doctrine  declaration  made 
in  open  session  of  the  conference  on  July  25.  The  other 
members  of  the  Americxtn  delegation  then  signed  in 
proper  order.  But  the  two  other  conventions  we  left 
unsigned.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  turned  away 
from  these;  but  the  majority  of  the  delegation  had  de* 
creed  it,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  we 
could  pursue.  I  trust  that  the  Washington  authorities 
will  rectify  the  matter  by  signing  them  both. 

We  also  affixed  our  signatures  to  the  first  of  the  '*dec- 
larations.' ' 

At  tliree  p.m.  came  the  formal  closing  of  the  conference, 
M.  de  Staal  made  an  excellent  speech,  as  did  Mr.  van 
Karnebeek  and  M,  de  Beaufort,  the  Netherlands  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  To  these  Count  Miinster,  the  presid- 
ing delegate  from  Germany,  replied  in  French,  and  ap- 
parently extemporaneously.  It  must  have  been  pain  and 
grief  to  him,  for  he  was  obliged  to  speak  respectfully, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  conference,  which  for  some  weeks 
he  had  aflFected  to  despise ;  and,  secondly,  of  arbitration 
and  the  other  measures  proposed,  which,  at  least  dur- 
ing all  the  first  part  of  the  conference,  he  had  denounced 
as  a  trick  and  a  humbug;  and,  finally,  be  bad  to  speak 
respectfully  of  M.  de  Staal,  to  whom  he  has  steadily 
shown  decided  dislike.  He  did  the  whole  quite  well, 
all  things  considered;  but  showed  his  feelings  clearly^ 
as  regarded  M,  de  Staal,  by  adding  to  praise  of  him 
greater  praise  for  Mr.  van  Karnebeek,  who  has  been 
the  main  managing  man  in  the  conference  in  behalf  of 
the  Netherlands  Government. 

Then  to  the  hotel  and  began  work  on  the  draft  of  a 
report,  regarding  the  whole  work  of  the  conference,  to 
the  State  Department.  T  was  especially  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  the  wording  of  it  must  be  suited  to  the 
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scruples  of  my  oolleague,  Captain  Mahan.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  and  of  great  ability,  whom  I  re- 
spect and  greatly  like ;  but,  as  an  old  naval  officer,  wedded 
to  the  views  generally  entertained  by  older  members 
of  the  naval  and  military  service,  he  has  had  very  little, 
if  any,  sympathy  with  the  main  purposes  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  disbelief  in 
some  of  the  measures  which  we  were  especially  instructed 
to  press.  In  his  books  he  is  on  record  against  the  im- 
munity of  private  property  at  sea,  and  in  drawing  up 
our  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  this  latter 
matter,  in  making  my  speech  with  reference  to  it  in  the 
conference,  and  in  preparing  our  report  to  the  State 
Department,  I  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  fact. 
It  was  important  to  have  unanimity,  and  it  could  not  be 
had,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  without  toning  down 
the  whole  thing,  and,  indeed,  leaving  out  much  that  in 
ray  judgment  tlie  documents  emanating  from  us  on  the 
subject  ought  to  contain.  So  now,  in  regard  to  arbitra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  measures  finally  adopted,  his 
feelings  must  be  considered.  Still,  his  views  have  been 
an  excellent  tonic;  they  have  effectively  prevented  any 
lapse  into  sentimentality.  When  he  speaks  the  millen- 
nium fades  and  this  stern,  severe,  actual  world  appears. 

I  worked  until  late  at  night,  and  then  went  to  Scheven- 
ingen  almost  in  despair* 


July  30. 

Returned  to  The  Hague  early  in  the  morning,  and 
went  on  again  with  the  report,  working  steadily  through 
the  day  upon  it.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
thus  made  Sunday  a  day  of  work.  Although  I  have  no 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject,  it  was  bred  into 
me  in  my  childhood  and  boyhood  that  Sunday  should  he 
kept  free  from  all  manner  of  work;  and  so  thoroughly 
was  this  rule  inculcated  that  I  have  borne  it  in  mind 
ever  since,  often  resisting  very  pressing  temptation  to 
depart  from  it. 
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But  to-day  there  was  no  alternative,  and  the  whole 
time  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  given  to 
getting  my  draft  ready. 

At  five  P.M.  the  American  delegation  came  together^ 
and,  to  my  surprise,  received  my  report  with  every 
appearance  of  satisfaction.  Mr.  Low  indicated  some 
places  which,  in  his  opinion,  needed  modification ;  and  to 
this  I  heartily  agreed,  for  they  were  generally  places 
where  I  was  myself  in  doubt. 

My  draft  having  thus  been  presented,  I  turned  it  over 
to  Mr.  Low,  who  agreed  to  bring  it  to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  such  modifications,  omissions,  and  additions  as 
seemed  best  to  him.  The  old  proverb,  **'T  is  always 
darkest  just  before  daylight,"  seems  exemplified  in  the 
affairs  of  to-day,  since  the  kind  reception  given  to  my 
draft  of  the  report,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed  re- 
garding it,  form  a  most  happy  and  unexpected  sequel  to 
my  wretched  distrust  regarding  the  whole  matter  last 
night. 

July  31. 

The  American  delegation  met  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  discussed  my  draft.  Mr.  Low's  modifications  and 
additions  were  not  many  and  were  mainly  good.  But  he 
omitted  some  things  which  I  would  have  preferred  to 
retain:  these  being  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  in  behalf  of 
arbitration,  or,  rather,  an  exhibition  of  the  advantages 
which  have  been  secured  for  it  by  the  conference;  but, 
between  his  doubts  and  Captain  Mahan's  opposition,  I 
did  not  care  to  contest  the  matter,  and  several  pages  were 
left  out. 

At  six  in  the  afternoon  came  the  last  meeting  of  our 
delegation.  The  reports,  duly  engrossed,— namely,  the 
special  reports,  signed  by  Captain  Mahan  and  Captain 
Crozier,  from  the  first  and  second  committees  of  the  con- 
ference; the  special  report  made  by  myself,  Mr.  Low. 
and  Dr.  HoUs  as  members  of  the  third  committee;  and 
the  general  report  covering  our  whole  work,  drawn  al- 
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most  entirely  by  me,  but  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  commission,— were  presented,  re-read,  and  signed, 
after  which  the  delegation  adjourned,  sine  die. 

August  1. 

After  some  little  preliminary  work  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  winding  up  of  our  commission,  went  with 
my  private  secretary,  Mr,  Vickery,  to  Amsterdam,  visit- 
ing the  old  church,  the  palace,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 
Thence  to  Gouda  and  saw  the  stained-glass  windows  in 
the  old  cbnrch  there,  which  I  have  so  long  desired  to 
study; 

August  5. 

At  8,30  left  The  Hague  and  went  by  rail,  via  Cologne 
and  Ehrenbreitstein,  to  Homburg,  arriving  in  tbe  even- 
iiig. 

August  5. 

This  morning  resumed  my  duties  as  ambassador  at 
Berlin. 

There  was  one  proceeding  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
conference  which  I  have  omitted,  but  which  really  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  this  diary.  Just  before  the  final 
speeches,  to  the  amazement  of  all  and  almost  to  the  stu- 
pefaction of  many,  the  president,  M*  de  Staal,  handed  to 
the  secretary,  without  comment,  a  paper  which  the  latter 
began  to  read.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place,  just  before  the  conference,  be- 
tween  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Pope. 

The  Queen  ^s  letter— written,  of  course,  by  her  minis- 
ters, in  the  desire  to  placate  the  Catholic  party,  which 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Netherlands— dwelt 
most  respectfully  on  the  high  functions  of  his  TToliness, 
etc.,  etc.,  indicating,  if  not  saying,  that  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  her  government  that  he  w^as  not  invited  to  join  in  the 
conference. 

The  answer  from  the  Pope  was  a  masterpiece  of  Vati- 
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can  skilL  Ib  it  he  referred  to  what  he  claimed  was  bis 
natural  position  as  a  peacemaker  on  earth,  dwelling 
strongly  on  this  point 

The  reading  of  tliese  papers  was  received  in  silence, 
and  not  a  word  was  publicly  said  afterward  regarding 
them,  though  in  various  quarters  there  was  very  deep 
feeling.  It  was  felt  that  the  Dutch  Government  had  taken 
this  means  of  forestalling  local  Dutch  opposition,  and 
thtit  it  was  a  purely  local  matter  of  political  partizanship 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  intruded  upon  a  confer- 
ence of  the  whole  world. 

I  had  no  feeling  of  this  sort,  for  it  seemed  to  me  well 
euoii^h  that  the  facts  should  be  presented;  but  a  leading 
representative  of  one  of  the  great  Catholic  powers,  who 
drove  home  with  us,  was  of  a  different  mind.  This 
eminent  diplomatist  from  one  of  the  strongest  Catholic 
countries,  and  himself  a  Catholic,  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows:  **Tlie  Vatican  has  always  been,  and  is  to-day, 
a  storm-center.  The  Pope  and  his  advisers  have  never 
hesitated  to  urge  on  war,  no  matter  how  bloody,  when  the 
slightest  of  their  ordinary  worldly  purposes  could  be 
served  by  it  The  great  religious  wars  of  Europe  were 
entirely  stirred  up  and  egged  on  by  them;  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  Pope  did  everything  to  prevent 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  dreadful  Thirty  Years'  War,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  declare  the  oaths  taken  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
that  congress  of  no  effect. 

'*AI1  through  the  middle  ages  and  at  the  Renaissance 
period  the  Popes  kept  Italy  in  turmoil  and  bloodshed  for 
their  own  family  and  territorial  advantages,  and  they 
kept  all  Europe  in  turmoil,  for  two  centuries  after  the 
Reformation,— in  fact,  just  as  long  as  they  could,— in  the 
wars  of  religion.  They  did  everj'thing  they  could  to  stir 
up  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866,  thinking 
that  Austria,  a  Catholic  power,  was  sure  to  win;  and  then 
everything  possible  to  stir  up  the  war  of  Prance  against 
Prussia  in  1870  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
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pose  of  checking  German  Protestantism;  and  now  they 
are  doing  all  thej^  can  to  arouse  hatred,  even  to  deluge 
Italy  in  blood,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover  the  temporal 
power,  though  they  must  know  that  they  could  not  hold 
it  for  any  length  of  time  even  if  they  should  obtain  it. 

*'They  pretend  to  be  anxious  to  *8ave  souls/  and  espe- 
cially to  love  Poland  and  Ireland;  but  they  have  for 
years  used  those  countries  as  mere  pawns  in  their  game 
with  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  would  sell  every 
Catholic  soul  they  contain  to  the  Greek  and  English 
churches  if  they  could  thereby  secure  the  active  aid  of 
those  two  governments  against  Italy,  They  have  obliged 
the  Italian  youth  to  choose  between  patriotism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  result  is  that  the  best  of  these  have  become 
atheists.  Their  whole  policy  is  based  on  stirring  up  ha- 
tred and  promoting  conflicts  from  which  they  hope  to 
draw  worldly  advantage, 

'*In  view  of  all  this,  one  stands  amazed  at  the  cool  state- 
ments of  the  Vatican  letter/' 

These  were  the  words  of  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
representative  of  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  and  to  them 
I  have  nothing  to  add. 

In  looking  back  calmly  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  I  feel  absolutely  convinced  that  it  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work  for  the  world. 

The  mere  assembling  of  such  a  body  for  such  a  purpose 
was  a  distinct  gain ;  but  vastly  more  important  is  the 
positive  outcome  of  its  labors. 

First  of  these  is  the  plan  of  arbitration.  It  provides 
a  court  definitely  constituted;  a  place  of  meeting  easily 
accessible;  a  council  for  summoning  it  always  in  session; 
guarantees  for  perfect  independence;  and  a  suitable  pro- 
cedure. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  provision  for  *' inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry,"  which  cannot  fail  to 
do  much  in  clearing  up  issues  likely  to  lead  to  war  be- 
tween nations.  Thus  we  may  hope,  when  there  is  danger 
of  war,  for  something  better  than  that  which  the  world 
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has  hitherto  heard— the  clamor  of  interested  parties  and 
the  shrieks  of  sensation  newspapers*  The  natural  result 
will  be,  as  in  the  Venezuelan  difficulty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  when  a  commission  of  this 
sort  has  been  set  at  work  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the  howl- 
ing of  partizans  and  screaming  of  sensation-mongers  will 
cease,  and  the  finding  of  the  commission  be  calmly 
awaited. 

So,  too,  the  plans  adopted  for  mediation  can  hardly 
fail  to  aid  in  keeping  off  war.  The  plans  for  * 'special 
mediation'*  and  ** seconding  powers,"  which  emanated 
entirely  from  the  American  delegation,  and  which  were 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  great  committee  and  by  the 
conference,  seem  likely  to  prove  in  some  cases  an  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  hostilities,  and  even  of  arrest- 
ing them  after  they  have  begun.  Had  it  been  in  operation 
during  our  recent  war  with  Spain,  it  would  probably  have 
closed  it  immediately  after  the  loss  of  Cervera's  fleet, 
and  would  have  saved  many  lives  and  much  treasure. 

Secondly,  the  extension  of  the  Geneva  rules,  hitherto 
adopted  for  war  on  land,  to  war  also  on  the  sea  is  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 

Thirdly,  the  amelioration  and  more  careful  definition 
of  the  laws  of  war  must  aid  powerfully  in  that  evolution 
of  mercy  and  right  reason  which  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  especially  since  the  great  work 
of  Orotius. 

In  addition  to  these  gains  may  well  be  mentioned  the 
declarations,  expressions  of  opinion,  and  utterance  of 
wishes  for  continued  study  and  persevering  effort  to 
make  the  instrimientalities  of  war  less  cruel  and  de- 
structive. 

It  has  been  said  not  infrequently  that  the  conference 
missed  a  great  opportunity  when  it  made  the  resort  to 
arbitration  voluntary  and  not  obligatory.  Such  an  ob- 
jection can  come  only  from  tho?je  who  have  never  duly 
considered  the  problem  concerned.  Obligatory  arbitra- 
tion between  states  is  indeed  possible  in  various  petty 
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matters,  but  id  many  great  matters  absolutely  impos- 
sible. While  a  few  nations  were  willing  to  accept  it  in 
regard  to  these  minor  matters,— as,  for  example,  postal 
or  monetary  difficulties  and  the  like,— -not  a  single  power 
was  willing  to  bind  itself  by  a  hard-and-fast  rule  to  sub- 
mit all  questions  to  it— and  least  of  all  the  United  States, 
The  reason  is  very  simple:  to  do  so  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  war  and  to  enlarge  standing  armies 
throughout  the  world.  Obligatory  arbitration  on  all 
questions  would  enable  any  power^  at  any  moment,  to 
bring  before  the  tribunal  any  other  power  against  which 
it  has,  or  thinks  it  has,  a  grievance.  Greece  might  thus 
summon  Turkey;  France  might  summon  Germany;  the 
Papacy,  Italy;  England,  Russia;  China,  Japan;  Spain, 
the  United  States,  regarding  matters  in  which  the  deepest 
of  human  feelings— questions  of  religion,  questions  of 
race,  questions  even  of  national  existence—are  concerned. 
To  enforce  the  decisions  of  a  tribunal  in  such  cases  would 
require  armies  compared  to  which  those  of  the  present 
day  are  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  plunge  the  world  into  a  sea 
of  troubles  compared  to  which  those  now  existing  are  as 
nothing.  What  has  been  done  is  to  pro\nde  a  way,  always 
ready  and  easily  accessible,  by  which  nations  can  settle 
most  of  their  difficulties  with  each  other.  Hitherto,  secur- 
ing a  court  of  arbitration  has  involved  first  the  education 
of  public  opinion  in  two  nations ;  next,  the  action  of  two 
national  legislatures;  then  the  making  of  a  treaty;  then 
the  careful  selection  of  judges  on  both  sides;  then  delays 
by  the  jurists  thus  chosen  in  disposing  of  engagements 
and  duties  to  which  they  are  already  pledged— all  these 
matters  requiring  much  labor  and  long  time;  and  this 
just  when  speedy  action  is  most  necessary  to  arrest  the 
development  of  international  anger.  Under  the  system 
of  arbitration  now  presented,  the  court  can  be  brought 
into  session  at  short  notice  — easily,  as  regards  most  na- 
tions, within  a  few  weeks,  at  the  farthest.  When  to  these 
advantages  are  added  the  provisions  for  delaying  war 
and  for  improving  the  laws  of  war,  the  calm  judgment  of 
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mankind  will,  I  fully  believe,  decide  that  the  conference 
has  done  a  work  of  value  to  the  world. 

There  is  also  another  gain— incidental,  but  of  real  and 
permanent  value ;  and  this  is  the  inevitable  development 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  by  the  decisions  of  such  a  court 
of  arbitration  composed  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  from 
all  countries.  Thus  far  it  has  been  evolved  from  the 
writings  of  scholars  often  conflicting,  from  the  decisions 
of  national  courts  biased  by  local  patriotism,  from  the 
practices  of  various  powers,  on  land  and  sea,  more  in 
obedience  to  their  interests  than  to  their  sense  of  justice  ; 
but  now  we  may  hope  for  the  growth  of  a  great  body  of 
international  law  under  the  best  conditions  possible,  and 
ever  more  and  more  in  obedience  to  the  great  impulse 
given  by  Grotius  in  the  direction  of  right  reason  and 
mercy. 
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CHAPTER  L 

HINTS  POE  RllFOEMS  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SEEVICE 

IN  view  of  a  connection  with  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  begun  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
and  resumed  at  various  posts  and  periods  since,  I  have 
frequently  been  asked  for  my  opinion  of  it,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  and  also  what  measures  I 
would  suggest  for  its  improvement.  Hitherto  this  ques- 
tion has  somewhat  embarrassed  me:  answering  it  fully 
might  have  seemed  to  involve  a  plea  for  my  own  interests ; 
so  that,  while  I  have  pointed  out,  in  public  lectures  and 
in  letters  to  men  of  influence,  sundry  improvements,  I 
have  not  hitherto  thought  it  best  to  go  fully  into  the 
subject. 

But  what  I  now  say  will  not  see  the  light  until  my  dip- 
lomatic career  is  finished  forever,  and  I  may  claim  to 
speak  now  for  what  seems  to  me  the  good  of  the  service 
and  of  the  country,  I  shall  make  neither  personal  com- 
plaint of  the  past  nor  personal  plea  for  the  future.  As 
to  the  past,  my  experience  showed  me  years  ago  what 
I  had  to  expect  if  I  continued  in  the  service — insufficient 
salary,  unfit  quarters,  inadequate  means  of  discharging 
my  duties,  and  many  other  difficulties  which  ought  not  to 
have  existed^  but  which  I  knew  to  exist  when  I  took  office, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  no  right  to  complain.  As 
to  the  future,  I  can  speak  all  the  more  clearly  and  ear- 
nestly because  even  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  must  con- 
fess that  nothing  which  is  now  to  be  done  can  inure  to 
my  personal  benefit. 
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As  to  the  present  condition,  then^  of  our  diplomatic 
service^  it  seems  to  me  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  It 
is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  it  once  was,  and  by  no  means 
80  good  as  it  ought  to  be  and  as  it  could  very  easily  be 
made.  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  it  since 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The  diplomatic  service  of  no 
other  country,  probably,  was  so  disfigured  by  eminently 
unworthy  members  as  was  our  own  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  preceding  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln,  and,  indeed,  during  a  part  of  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration itself. 

During  one  presidential  term  previous  to  that  time 
our  ministers  at  three  of  the  most  important  centers 
of  Europe  were  making  unedifying  spectacles  of  them- 
selves, whenever  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  before 
the  courts  to  which  they  were  accredited.  On  one  occa- 
sion of  court  festivity,  one  of  them,  in  a  gorgeous  uni- 
form such  as  American  ministers  formerly  wore,  ran 
howling  through  the  mud  in  the  streets  of  St  Petersburg, 
the  high  personages  of  the  empire  looking  out  upon  him 
from  the  windows  of  the  Winter  Palace.  Sundry  other 
performances  of  his,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  ac- 
count of  my  Russian  mission,  were  quite  as  discreditable. 

Another  American  representative,  stationed  at  Berlin 
during  that  same  period,  disgraced  his  country  by  notori- 
ous drunkenness;  and  though  some  of  our  countrymen 
at  that  capital  sought  to  keep  him  sober  for  his  first  pres- 
entation to  the  King,  they  were  unsuccessful.  Happily, 
his  wild  conduct  did  not  culminate  abroad;  for  a  murder 
which  he  committed  in  a  drunken  fit  did  not  occur  until 
after  his  return  to  our  country.  A  third  American  repre- 
sentative at  that  period  published  regularly,  in  his  home 
newspaper,  such  scurrilous  letters  regarding  the  authori- 
ties of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  his  col- 
leagues in  the  diplomatic  sei'vice,  and,  indeed,  the  coun- 
try itself,  that,  according  to  common  report,  his  early 
return  home  was  caused  by  his  desire  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences.   These  were  the  worst,  but  there  were  others 
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utterly  unfits— men  who  Bot  only  spoke  no  other  language 
used  in  diplomatic  intercourse^  but  could  not  even  speak 
with  fairly  gramraatical  decency  their  own.  As  to  the 
early  days  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  there  is  a 
well-authenticated  story  that,  a  gentleman  having  expos- 
tulated with  the  Secretary  of  State^  Mr,  Seward^  for  send- 
ing to  a  very  important  diplomatic  post  a  man  whose 
conduct  was  the  reverse  of  exemplary,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
plied, **Sir,  some  persons  are  sent  abroad  because  they 
are  needed  abroad,  and  some  are  sent  because  they  are 
not  wanted  at  home." 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  that  since  the  war  both 
of  the  political  parties  have  greatly  improved  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  the  standard  of  dii>lomatic  appointments 
has  become  much  higher.  It  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sure to  acknowledge  here  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  taken  more  pains  to  make  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  what  they  should  be  than  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  to  which  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed—President Cleveland.  Especially  encouraging  is 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  has  become  sensitive  on  tliis 
subject,  and  that  the  only  recent  case  of  gross  misconduct 
by  an  American  minister  in  foreign  parts  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  his  recall. 

And  it  ought  also  to  be  said>  even  regarding  our  diplo- 
matic system  in  the  past,  that  sundry  sneers  of  the  pes- 
simists do  our  country  wrong.  It  is  certain  that  no  otlier 
country  has  been  steadily  represented  in  Great  Britain 
by  a  series  of  more  distinguished  citizens  than  has  our 
own,— beginning  with  John  Adams,  and  including  the 
gentleman  who  at  present  holds  the  position  of  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Much  may  also 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  our  embassies  and  legations 
generally  at  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe,  As  to 
unfortimate  exceptions,  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
diplomatists  in  different  parts  of  the  world  know 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  the  United 
States    in    this    respect,    she    has    not    been    the    only 
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nation  which  has  made  mistakes  in  selecting  foreign 
representatives. 

Our  service  at  the  present  day  is,  in  some  respects,  ex- 
cellent; but  it  is  badly  organized,  insufficiently  provided 
for,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  not  the  standing  which  every 
patriotic  American  should  wish  for  it. 

I  have  frequently  received  letters  from  bright,  active- 
minded  young  men  stating  that  they  were  desirous  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  asking  ad- 
vice regarding  the  best  way  of  doing  so ;  but  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  warn  every  one  of  them  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  American  diplomatic  service;  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  employment  to  them,  even  if  they  fit 
themselves  admirably;  no  security  in  their  tenure  of  of- 
fice, even  if  they  were  appointed ;  and  little,  if  any,  prob- 
ability of  their  promotion,  however  excellent  their  record. 
Moreover,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  tell  them  that  the  service, 
such  as  it  is,  especially  as  regards  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  is  a  service  with  a  property  qualification ;  that 
it  is  not  a  democratic  service  resting  upon  merit,  but  an 
aristocratic  service  resting  largely  upon  wealth,— a  very 
important— indeed,  essential— qualification  for  it  being 
that  any  American  who  serves  as  ambassador  must,  as 
a  rule,  be  able  to  expend,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  at 
least  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  the  demands  upon  ministers  plenipotentiary  are  but 
little  less. 

And  yet,  if  Congress  would  seriously  give  attention 
to  the  matter,  calling  before  a  proper  committee  those 
of  its  own  members,  and  others,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  would  take  com- 
mon-sense advice,  it  could  easily  be  made  one  of  the  best, 
and  quite  possibly  the  best,  in  the  world.  The  most  es- 
sential and  desirable  improvements  which  I  would  pre- 
sent are  as  follows : 

I.  As  regards  the  first  and  highest  grade  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  that  of  ambassadors,  I  would  have  at  least 
one  half  their  whole  number  appointed  from  those  who 
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have  distinguished  themselves  as  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  the  remaining  posts  filled,  as  at  present,  from 
those  who,  in  public  life  or  in  other  important  fields^  have 
won  recognition  at  home  as  men  fit  to  maintain  the  char- 
acter and  represent  the  interests  of  their  country  abroad. 

IL  As  regards  the  second  grade  in  the  service,— 
namely,  that  of  ministers  plenipotentiary,— I  would  ob- 
serve the  same  rule  as  in  appointing  ambassadors,  hav- 
ing at  least  a  majority  of  these  at  the  leading  capitals 
appointed  from  such  as  shall  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  less  important  capitals^  and  a 
majority  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiar)^  at  these  less 
important  capitals  appointed  from  those  who  shall  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  ministers  resident,  or  as  sec- 
retaries of  embassy  or  of  legation, 

m.  As  to  the  third  grade  in  our  service,  that  of  min- 
isters resident,  T  would  observe  the  general  rule  above 
suggested  for  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters plenipotentiary ;  that  is,  I  would  appoint  a  majority 
of  them  from  among  those  who  shall  have  rendered  most 
distinguished  service  as  first  secretaries  of  embassy  or 
of  legation.  When  once  appointed  I  would  have  them 
advanced,  for  distinguished  service,  from  the  less  to  the 
more  important  capitals,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
ranks  of  ministers  resident  to  those  of  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary. 

IV.  As  to  the  lower  or  special  or  temporary  grades, 
whether  that  of  diplomatic  agent  or  special  charge  d'af- 
faires or  commissioner,  I  would  have  appointments  made 
from  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service,  or  from  public 
life  in  general,  or  from  fitting  men  in  private  life,  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  might  think  the  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interest 

V.  T  would  have  two  grades  of  secretaries  of  legation, 
lnd  three  grades  of  secretaries  of  embassy,  I  would  have 
the  lowest  grade  of  secretaries  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  those  who 
have  shown  themselves,  on  dr  *  m,  best  qoali- 
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fied  in  certain  leading  subjects,  such  as  international 
law,  the  common  law,  the  civil  law,  the  histoiy  of  treat- 
ies, and  general  modern  history,  political  economy,  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  French,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  other  foreign  language.  I  would  make  tlie 
examination  in  all  the  above  subjects  strict,  and  would 
oblige  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  his  selection  of 
secretaries  of  legation  from  the  men  thus  presented.  But, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  various  personal  qualifica- 
tions which  fit  men  to  influence  their  fellow-men,  and 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  wholly  by  examination,  I 
would  leave  the  Secretary  of  State  full  libert}^  of  choice 
among  those  who  have  honorably  passed  the  examinations 
above  required*  The  men  thus  selected  and  approved  I 
would  have  appointed  as  secretaries  of  lower  grades, — 
that  is,  third  secretaries  of  embassy  and  second  secreta- 
ries of  legation,  — and  these,  when  once  appointed,  should 
be  promoted,  for  good  service,  to  the  higlier  secretary- 
ships of  embassy  and  legation,  and  from  the  less  to  the 
more  important  capitals,  under  such  rules  as  the  State 
Department  niight  find  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  No  secretaries  of  any  grade  should  there- 
after be  appointed  who  had  not  passed  the  examinations 
required  for  the  lowest  grade  of  secretaries  as  above  pro- 
vided; but  all  who  had  already  been  in  the  service  during 
two  years  should  be  eligible  for  promotion,  without  any 
further  examination,  from  whatever  post  they  might  be 
occupying. 

VI.  I  would  attach  to  every  embassy  three  secre- 
taries, to  every  legation  two,  and  to  every  post  of  minister 
resident  at  least  one. 

One  of  the  thoroughly  wise  arrangements  of  every 
British  embassy  or  legation— an  arrangement  which  has 
gone  for  much  in  Great  Britain's  remarkable  series  of 
diplomatic  successes  throughout  the  world— is  to  be  seen 
in  her  maintaining  at  every  capital  a  full  number  of  sec- 
retaries and  attaches,  who  seT'\'e  not  only  in  keeping  the 
current  office  work  in  the  highest  efficiency,  but  who  be- 
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come,  as  it  were,  the  antennae  of  the  ambassador  or  min- 
ister—additional eyes  and  ears  to  ascertain  what  is  going 
on  among  those  most  influential  in  public  affairs.  Every 
embassy  or  legation  thus  equipped  serves  also  as  an  ac- 
tual and  practical  training-school  for  the  service. 

VII.  I  would  appoint  each  attache  from  the  ranks 
of  those  especially  recommended,  and  certified  to  in  writ- 
ing by  leading  authorities  in  the  department  to  which 
he  is  expected  to  supply  information :  as,  for  example,  for 
military  attaches,  the  War  Department;  for  naval  at^ 
taches,  the  Navy  Department;  for  financial  attaches^  the 
Treasury  Department;  for  commercial  attaches,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  for  agricultural  attaches,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  but  always  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  regards  sundry 
qualifications  hinted  at  above,  which  can  better  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  interview  than  by  an  examination, 

I  would  have  a  goodly  number  of  attaches  of  these 
various  sorts,  and,  in  our  more  important  embassies,  one 
representing  each  of  the  departments  above  named. 
Every  attache,  if  fit  for  his  place,  would  be  worth  far  more 
than  his  cost  to  our  government,  for  he  would  not  only 
add  to  the  influence  of  the  embassy  or  legation^  but  decid- 
edly to  its  efficiency.  As  a  rule,  all  of  them  could  also  be 
made  of  real  use  after  the  conclusion  of  their  foreign 
careers :  some  by  returning  to  the  army  or  navy  and 
bringing  their  knowledge  to  bear  on  those  branches  of 
the  service;  some  by  taking  duty  in  the  various  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  aiding  to  keep  our  government 
abreast  of  the  best  practice  in  other  countries ;  some  by 
becoming  professors  in  universities  and  colleges,  and  thus 
aiding  to  disseminate  useful  information;  some  by  becom- 
ing writers  for  the  press,  thus  giving  us,  instead  of  loose 
guesses  and  haphazard  notions,  information  and  sugges- 
tions based  upon  close  knowledge  of  important  problems 
and  of  their  solution  in  countries  other  than  our  own. 

From  these  arrangements  I  feel  warranted  in  expecting 
a  very  great  improvement  in  our  diplomatic  service. 
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Thus  formed,  it  would  become,  in  its  main  features,  like 
the  military  and  naval  services,  and,  indeed,  in  its  essen- 
tial eharaeteristies  as  to  appointment  and  promotion,  like 
any  well-organized  manufacturing  or  commercial  estab- 
lishment. It  would  absolutely  require  ascertained  know- 
ledge and  fitness  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  would  give 
promotion  for  good  ser^'lce  from  first  to  last.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  a  cast-iron  system:  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  had  shown  decided  fitness  in  various  high  public 
offices,  or  in  important  branches  of  public  or  private 
business,  could  be  appointed,  whenever  the  public  in- 
terest should  seem  to  require  it,  as  ministers  resident, 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  ambassadors,  witbout  hav- 
ing gone  through  examination  or  regular  promotion. 

But  the  system  now  proposed,  while  thus  allowing  the 
frequent  bringing  in  of  new  and  capable  men  from  pub- 
lie  life  at  home,  requires  that  a  large  proportion  of  each 
grade  above  that  of  secretary,  save  a  very  small  number 
of  diplomatic  agents,  conunissioners,  and  the  like,  shall 
be  appointed  from  those  thoroughly  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  all  secretaries,  without  exception,  shall  be 
thoroughly  trained  and  fitted.  Scope  would  thus  be  given 
to  the  activity  of  both  sorts  of  men,  and  the  whole  system 
made  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  all  necessities. 

In  the  service  thus  organized,  the  class  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  fitted  by  knowledge  of  public  affairs  at 
home  for  important  negotiations,  but  unacquainted  with 
diplomatic  life  or  foreign  usages  and  languages,  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  secretaries  who  had  passed 
through  a  regular  course  of  training  and  experience. 
An  American  diplomatic  representative  without  diplo- 
matic experience,  on  reaching  his  post,  whether  as  am- 
bassador or  minister,  would  not  find— as  was  once  largely 
the  case  — secretaries  as  new  as  himself  to  diplomatic 
business,  but  men  thoroughly  prepared  to  aid  him  in 
the  multitude  of  minor  matters,  ignorance  of  which 
might  very  likely  cripple  him  as  regards  very  important 
business :  secretaries  so  experienced  as  to  be  able  to  set 
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him  Id  the  way  of  knowing,  at  any  court,  who  are  the 
men  of  real  power^  and  who  mere  parasites  and  pre- 
tenders, what  relations  are  to  be  cultivated  and  what 
avoided,  which  are  the  real  channels  of  influence,  and 
which  mere  illusions  leading  nowhither.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  secretaries  thoroughly  trained  would  doubtless, 
in  their  conversation  with  a  man  fresh  from  public  af- 
fairs at  home,  learn  many  things  of  use  to  them. 

Thus,  too,  what  is  of  great  importance  throughout  the 
entire  service,  every  ambassador,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, or  minister  resident  would  possess,  or  easily  com- 
mand, large  experience  of  various  men  in  various  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time,  each  would  be  under  most 
powerful  incentives  to  perfect  his  training,  widen  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  deepen  his  knowledge— incentives  which, 
under  the  old  system,— which  we  may  hope  is  now  passing 
away,— with  its  lack  of  appointment  for  ascertained  fit- 
ness, lack  of  promotion  for  good  service,  and  lack  of  any 
certainty  of  tenure,  do  not  exist. 

The  system  of  promotion  for  merit  throughout  the  ser- 
vice is  no  mere  experiment;  the  good  sense  of  all  the  lead- 
ing nations  in  the  world,  except  our  own,  has  adopted 
it,  and  it  works  well.  In  our  own  service  the  old  system 
works  badly;  excellent  men,  both  in  its  higher  and  lower 
grades,  have  been  frequently  crippled  by  want  of  proper 
experience  or  aid.  We  have,  indeed,  several  admirable 
secretaries— some  of  them  fit  to  be  ambassadors  or  min- 
isters, but  all  laboring  under  conditions  the  most  de- 
pressing-such as  obtain  in  no  good  business  enterprise. 
During  my  stay  as  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  secre- 
tary of  legation,  a  man  ideally  fitted  for  the  post,  insisted 
on  resigning.  On  my  endeavoring  to  retain  him,  he  an- 
swered as  follows:  '*!  have  been  over  twelve  years  in  the 
Ameriean  diplomatic  service  as  secretary;  I  have  seen  the 
secretaries  here,  from  all  other  countries,  steadily  pro- 
moted until  all  of  them  still  remaining  in  the  service  are 
in  higher  posts,  several  of  them  ministers,  and  some  am- 
bassadors.   I  remain  as  I  was  at  the  beginning,  with  no 
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promotion,  and  no  probability  of  any.  I  feel  that,  as  a 
nile^  my  present  colleagues,  as  well  as  most  officials  with 
whom  1  have  to  do,  seeing  that  I  have  not  been  advanced, 
look  upon  me  as  a  failure.  They  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  how  a  man  who  has  served  so  long  as  secre- 
tary has  been  denied  prooiotion  for  any  reason  save  in- 
efficiency. I  can  no  longer  submit  to  be  thus  looked  down 
npon,  and  I  must  resign," 

While  thus  having  a  system  of  promotion  based  upon 
efficiency,  I  would  retain  during  good  behavior,  up  to  a 
certain  age,  the  men  who  have  done  thoroughly  well  in  the 
service.  Clearly,  when  we  secure  an  admirable  man,— 
recognized  as  such  in  all  parts  of  the  world,— like  Mr. 
Wlieaton,  Mr.  Bancroft^  Mr,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Mr. 
Marsh,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  Mr.  Washburne,  Mr.  Low- 
ell, Mr.  Bayard,  Mn  Phelps,  and  otliers  who  have  now 
passed  away,  not  to  speak  of  many  now  living,  we  should 
keep  him  at  his  post  as  long  as  he  is  efficient,  without 
regard  to  bis  politics.  This  is  the  course  taken  very 
generally  by  other  great  nations,  and  especially  by  our 
sister  republic  of  Great  Britain  (for  Great  Britain  is 
simply  a  republic  with  a  monarchical  figurehead  linger- 
ing along  on  good  behavior) :  she  retains  her  representa- 
tives in  these  positions,  and  promotes  them  without  any 
regard  to  their  party  relations.  During  my  first  official 
residence  at  Berlin,  although  the  home  government  at 
London  was  of  the  Conservative  party,  it  retained  at  the 
German  capital,  as  ambassador,  Lord  Ampthill,  a  Lib- 
eral ;  and,  as  first  secretary,  Sir  John  Walsham,  a  Tory, 
From  every  point  of  view,  the  long  continuance  in  dip- 
lomatic positions  of  the  most  capable  men  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  our  country, 

But,  as  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done,  whether  our 
diplomatic  service  remains  as  at  present  or  be  improved, 
I  would  urge,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  thoroughly 
good  service,  that  there  be  in  each  of  the  greater  capitals 
of  the  world  at  whicli  we  have  a  representative,  a  suitable 
embassy  or  legation  building  or  apartment,  owned  or 
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leased  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  American  Government 
Every  other  great  power,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
nations,  have  provided  such  quarters  for  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  some  years  ago  President  Cleveland 
recommended  to  Congress  a  similar  policy.  Under  the 
present  system  the  head  of  an  American  embassy  or  mis- 
sion abroad  is  at  a  wretched  disadvantage.  In  many 
capitals  he  finds  it  at  times  impossible  to  secure  a  proper 
fornished  apartment;  and,  in  some,  very  diflScult  to  find 
any  suitable  apartment  at  all,  whether  furnished  or  un- 
furnished. Even  if  he  finds  proper  rooms,  they  are  fre- 
quently in  an  unfit  quarter  of  the  town,  remote  from  the 
residences  of  his  colleagues,  from  the  public  offices,  from 
everybody  and  everything  related  to  his  work.  His  term 
of  oflSce  being  generally  short,  he  is  usually  considered 
a  rather  undesirable  tenant,  and  is  charged  accordingly. 
Besides  this,  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  such  an  apart- 
ment is  a  very  great  burden,  both  as  regards  trouble 
and  expense,  I  have  twice  thus  fitted  and  furnished  a 
large  apartment  in  Berlin,  and  in  each  case  this  repre- 
sented an  expenditure  of  more  than  the  salary  for  the 
first  year.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  two  American 
ministers  abroad  have  impoverished  their  families  by 
expenditures  of  this  kind.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The 
most  serious  result  of  the  existing  system  concerns  our 
country.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how,  in  one  very  im- 
portant international  question  at  St.  Petersburg^  our  mis- 
taken policy  in  this  respect  once  cost  the  United  States 
a  sum  which  would  have  forever  put  that  embasny,  and, 
indeed,  many  others  besides,  on  the  very  best  footing. 
If  an  American  ambassador  is  to  exercise  a  really  strong 
influence  for  the  United  States  as  against  other  nations, 
he  must  be  properly  provided  for  as  regards  his  resi- 
dence and  support,— not  provided  for,  indeed,  so  largely 
as  some  representatives  of  other  nations;  for  I  neither 
propose  nor  desire  that  the  American  representative  shall 
imitate  the  pomp  of  certain  ambassadors  of  the  greater 
European  powers-    But  he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live 
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respectably,  and  to  discharge  his  duties  eflSciently. 
There  should  be,  in  this  respect,  what  Thomas  JeflFerson 
acknowledged  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
a  duty,— **a  decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
The  present  condition  of  tilings  is  frequently  humiliat- 
ing. In  the  greater  capitals  of  Europe  the  general  public 
know  the  British,  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  all  other 
important  embassies  or  legations,  except  that  of  our 
country.  The  American  embassy  or  legation  has  no  set- 
tled home,  is  sometimes  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  some- 
times in  another,  sometimes  almost  in  an  attic,  sometimes 
almost  in  a  cellar,  generally  inadequate  in  its  accom- 
modations, and  frequently  imfortunate  in  its  surround- 
ings. Both  my  oflBcial  terms  at  St.  Petersburg  showed 
me  that  one  secret  of  the  great  success  of  British  diplo- 
macy, in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  that  especial  pains  are 
taken  regarding  this  point,  and  that,  consequently,  every 
British  embassy  is  the  center  of  a  wide-spread  social 
influence  which  counts  for  very  much  indeed  in  her  politi- 
cal influence.  The  United  States,  as  perhaps  the  wealthi- 
est nation  in  existence^— a  nation  far-reaching  in  the 
exercise  of  its  foreign  policy,  with  vast  and  increasing 
commercial  and  other  interests  throughout  the  world,— 
should,  in  all  substantial  matters,  be  equally  well  provided 
for.  Take  our  recent  relations  with  Turkey.  We  have  in- 
sisted on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  property,  and  we  have  constantly  a 
vast  number  of  Americans  of  the  very  best  sort,  and 
especially  our  missionaries,  who  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  empire.  Each  of  the 
other  great  powers  provides  its  representative  at  Con- 
stantinople with  a  residence  honorable,  suitable,  and 
within  a  proper  inclosure  for  its  protection;  but  the 
American  minister  lives  anywhere  and  everywhere,— in 
such  premises,  over  shops  and  warehouses,  as  can  be 
secured,— and  he  is  liable,  in  case  of  trouble  between  the 
two  nations,  to  suffer  personal  violence  and  to  have  his 
house  sacked  by  a  Turkish  mob.    No  foreign  people,  and 
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least  of  all  an  Oriental  people,  can  highly  respect  a  diplo- 
matic representative  who,  by  his  surroundings,  seems 
not  to  be  respected  by  bis  own  people.  The  American 
Government  can  easily  afford  the  expenditure  needed 
to  provide  proper  houses  or  apartments  for  its  entire 
diplomatic  corps,  but  it  can  hardly  afTord  not  to  provide 
these.  Full  provision  for  them  would  not  burden  any 
American  citizen  to  the  amount  of  the  half  of  a  Boston 
biscuit.  Leaving  matters  in  their  present  condition  is,  in 
the  long  run,  far  more  costly*  I  once  had  occasion  to 
consider  this  matter  in  the  light  of  economy,  and  found 
that  the  cost  of  the  whole  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  during  an  entire  year  was  only  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure in  one  of  our  recent  wars  during  four  hours; 
so  that  if  any  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  should 
delay  a  declaration  of  war  merely  for  the  space  of  a  day, 
he  would  defray  the  cost  of  the  service  for  about  six 
years. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  by  his  admirable  diplo- 
matic dealing  with  the  British  Foreign  Office  at  the  crisis 
of  our  Civil  War,  prevented  the  coming  out  of  the  later 
Confederate  cruisers  to  prey  upon  our  conamerce,  and,  in 
all  probability,  thus  averted  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain 
which  would  have  lengthened  our  Civil  War  by  many 
years,  and  doubtless  have  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions. 

General  Woodford,  our  recent  minister  at  Madrid,  un- 
doubtedly delayed  our  war  with  Spain  for  several  months, 
and  skilful  diplomatic  intervention  brought  that  war  to  a 
speedy  close  just  as  soon  as  our  military  and  naval  suc- 
cesses made  it  possible. 

The  cases  are  also  many  where  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives have  quieted  ill  feelings  which  would  have 
done  great  harm  to  our  commerce.  These  facts  show  that 
the  diplomatic  service  may  well  be  called  **The  Cheap 
Defense  of  Nations." 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  an  American  recalls  such 
priceless  services  to  civilization,  and  to  the  commerce  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world,  as  those  rendered  by  Mr. 
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Townsend  Harris  while  American  minister  in  Japan^  the 
undoubted  saving  through  a  long  series  of  years  of  many 
lives  and  much  property  hy  our  ministers  in  such  outly- 
ing parts  of  the  world  as  Turkey  and  China,  the  promo- 
tion of  American  commercial  and  other  interests,  and  the 
securing  of  information  which  has  been  precious  to  in- 
numerable American  enterprises,  it  seems  incontestable 
that  our  diplomatic  service  ought  not  to  be  left  in  its 
present  slipshod  condition.  It  ought  to  be  put  on  the  best 
and  most  effective  footing  possible,  so  that  everywhere 
the  men  we  send  forth  to  support  and  advance  the  mani- 
fold interests  of  our  country  shall  be  thoroughly  well 
equipped  and  provided  for.  To  this  end  the  permanent 
possession  of  a  suitable  house  or  apartment  in  every  cap- 
ital is  the  foremost  and  most  elementarj^  of  necessities. 

And  while  such  a  provision  is  the  first  thing,  it  would 
be  wise  to  add,  as  other  nations  do,  a  moderate  allowance 
for  furniture,  and  for  keeping  the  embassy  or  legation 
properly  cared  for  during  the  interim  between  the  de- 
parture of  one  representative  and  the  arrival  of  another* 

If  this  were  done,  the  prestige  of  the  American  name 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved, and  diplomatic  posts  would  be  no  longer  so  oner- 
ous and,  indeed,  ruinous  as  they  have  been  to  some  of  the 
best  men  we  have  sent  abroad. 

And  in  order  fully  to  free  my  mind  I  will  add  that, 
while  the  provision  for  a  proper  embassy  or  legation 
building  is  the  first  of  all  things  necessary,  it  might  also 
be  well  to  increase  somewhat  the  salaries  of  our  represen- 
tatives abroad.  These  may  seem  large  even  at  present; 
but  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  since  they 
were  fixed,  and  the  special  financial  demands  upon  an 
ambassador  or  minister  at  any  of  the  most  important 
posts  are  always  far  beyond  the  present  salary.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  an  American  diplomatic  represen- 
tative to  do  his  duty  upon  the  salary  now  given,  even 
while  living  on  the  most  moderate  scale  known  in  the 
diplomatic  corps.    To  attempt  to  do  so  would  deprive  him 
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all  opportiiDity  to  exercise  that  friendly,  personal, 
social  influence  which  is  so  important  an  element  in  his 
success. 

To  sum  np  my  suggestions  as  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  sbould  say :  First,  that,  as  a  rule,  there  should  be 
jirovided  at  each  diplomatic  post  where  the  United  States 
has  a  representative  a  spacious  and  suitable  house,  either 
bought  by  our  government  or  taken  on  a  long  lease;  and 
that  there  should  be  a  small  appropriation  each  year  for 
maintaining  it  as  regards  furniture,  care,  etc.  Secondly, 
that  American  representatives  of  the  highest  grade- 
namely,  ambassadors— should  have  a  salary  of  at  least 
$25JX)0  a  year;  and  that  diplomatic  representatives  of 
lower  grade  should  have  their  salaries  raised  in  the  same 
proportion.  Thirdly,  that  an  additional  number  of  sec- 
retaries and  attaches  should  be  provided  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  reasons  above  recommended. 

If  the  carrjnng  out  of  these  reforms  should  require  an 
appropriation  to  the  diplomatic  service  fifty  per  cent- 
higher  than  it  now  is,— which  is  an  amount  greater  than 
would  really  be  required  by  all  the  expenditures  I  pro- 
pose, including  interest  upon  the  purchase  money  of  ap- 
propriate quarters  for  our  representatives  abroad,  — the 
total  additional  cost  to  each  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  be  less  than  half  a  cent  each  year. 

The  first  result  of  these  and  other  reforms  which  I 
have  indicated,  beginning  with  what  is  of  the  very  first 
importance, —provision  for  a  proper  house  or  apartment 
in  every  capital, —would  certainly  be  increased  respect 
for  the  United  States  and  increased  effectiveness  of  its 
foreign  representatives. 

As  to  the  other  reforms,  such  as  suitable  requirements 
for  secretaryships,  and  proper  promotion  throughout  the 
whole  service,  they  would  vastly  increase  its  attractive- 
nesSf  in  all  its  grades,  to  the  very  men  whom  the  country 
most  needs.  They  would  open  to  young  men  in  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  a  most  honorable  career,  leading 
such  institutions  to  establish  courses  of  instruction  with 
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reference  to  such  a  service— courses  which  were  estab- 
lished long  since  in  Germany,  but  which  have  arrived 
nearest  perfection  in  two  of  our  sister  republics— at  the 
University  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  ficole 
Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  in  Paris. 

It  seems  certain  that  a  diplomatic  service  established 
and  maintained  in  the  manner  here  indicated  would  not 
only  vastly  increase  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  among  her  sister  nations,  but,  purely  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  would  amply  repay  us.  To 
have  in  diplomatic  positions  at  the  various  capitals  men 
thoroughly  well  fitted  not  only  as  regards  character  and 
intellect,  but  also  as  regards  experience  and  acquaintance, 
and  to  have  them  so  provided  for  as  to  become  the  social 
equals  of  their  colleagues,  would  be,  from  every  point 
of  view,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  our  country  mate- 
rially  and  politically,  and  would  give  strength  to  our 
policy  throughout  the  world. 

And,  finally,  to  a  matter  worth  mentioning  only  because 
it  has  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  been  comi- 
cally argued  and  curiously  misrepresented— the  question 
as  to  a  diplomatic  uniform. 

As  regards  any  principle  involved,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  reason,  a  priori^  why,  if  we  have  a  uniform 
for  our  military  service  and  another  for  our  naval  ser- 
vice, we  may  not  have  one  for  our  diplomatic  service. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  sundry  orators  dear 
to  the  galleries,  as  well  as  by  various  ** funny-column'^ 
men,  that  such  a  uniform  is  that  of  a  lackey;  but  this  as- 
sertion loses  force  when  one  reflects  on  the  solemn  fact 
that  ** plain  evening  dress,"  which  these  partizans  of 
Jeffersonian  simplicity  laud  and  magnify,  and  which  is 
the  only  alternative  to  a  uniform,  is  worn  by  table-waiters 
the  world  over. 

Yet,  having  conceded  so  much,  truth  compels  me  to  add 
that,  having  myself  never  worn  anything  save  **  plain 
evening  dress"  at  any  court  to  which  I  have  been  ac- 
credited, or  at  any  function  which  I  have  attended,  I 
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liave  never  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  disadvan- 
tage to  my  country  or  myself  from  that  fact 

Colleagties  of  mine,  clad  in  resplendent  miiforms,  have, 
indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  congratulated  me  on 
being  allowed  a  more  simple  and  comfortable  costume; 
and  though  such  expressions  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance,  I  have  congratulated  my- 
self with  the  deepest  sincerity  on  my  freedom  from  what 
seems  to  me  a  most  tiresome  yoke. 

The  discussion  of  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  — 
to  the  censors  above  referred  to— would  be  inadequate 
were  mention  not  made  of  a  stumbling-block  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  considered  by  those 
who  propose  a  return  to  the  earlier  practice  of  our  Re- 
public—and this  is,  that  the  uniform  is,  at  any  Euro- 
pean court,  but  a  poor  thing  unless  it  bears  some  evi- 
dence of  distinguished  service,  in  the  shape  of  stars, 
crosses,  ribbons,  and  the  like.  A  British  ambassador,  or 
minister  plenipotentiary,  in  official  uniform,  but  without 
the  ribbon  or  star  of  the  Bath  or  other  honorable  order, 
would  appear  to  little  advantage  indeed.  A  represen- 
tative of  the  French  Republic  would  certainly  prefer  to 
wear  the  plainest  dress  rather  than  the  most  splendid 
uniform  unadorned  by  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  representatives  of  all  nations  which  approve  the  wear- 
ing of  a  diplomatic  uniform* 

But  our  own  Republic  bestows  no  such  ** decorations,** 
and  allows  none  of  its  representatives,  during  their  term 
of  office,  to  receive  them;  so  that,  if  put  into  uniform, 
these  representatives  must  appear  to  the  great  mass  of 
beholders  as  really  of  inferior  quality,  undistinguished 
by  any  adornments  which  indicate  good  service. 

All  this  difficult}^  our  present  practice  avoids.  The 
American  ambassador,  or  minister,  is  known  at  once 
by  the  fact  that  he  alone  wears  plain  evening  dress;  and 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  decorations,  being 
recognized  as  in  simple  conformity  with  the  ideas  and 
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custoins  of  his  country,  rather  adds  to  his  prestige  than 
diminishes  it,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 
Perhaps  the  well-known  case  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  is  in  point.  In  the  midst  of  the 
throng  of  his  colleagues,  all  of  them  most  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed  in  uniforms,  stars,  and  decorations  of  every  sort, 
he  appeared  in  the  simplest  evening  attire;  and  the  at- 
tention of  Mettemich  being  called  to  this  fact,  that  much 
experienced,  infinitely  bespangled  statesman  answered, 
"J/a  foi!  il  est  bien  distingue/' 

Of  course  we  ought  to  give  due  weight  to  the  example 
set  by  Benjamin  Franklin  when  presented  to  Louis  XVI, 
and  the  fact  that  his  simple  shoe-strings  nearly  threw 
the  court  chamberlains  into  fainting-fits,  and  that  his 
plain  dress  had  an  enormous  influence  on  public  opinion; 
but,  alas !  we  have  also  to  take  account  of  the  statement 
by  an  eminent  critic  to  the  eflfeet  that  Franklin,  at  his 
previous  presentation  to  Louis  XV,  had  worn  court  dress, 
and  that  he  wore  similar  gorgeous  attire  at  various  other 
public  functions,  with  the  inference  that  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  so,  when  received  by  Louis  XVI,  only  by  the 
fact  that  somehow  his  court  dress  was  inaccessible.^ 

All  these  facts,  conflicting,  but  more  or  less  pertinent, 
being  duly  considered,  I  would  have  the  rule  regarding 
dress  remain  as  it  is,  save  in  the  rare  cases  when  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  at  some  special  function,  requests 
some  modification  of  it.  In  such  case  the  Secretary  of 
State  might,  one  would  suppose,  be  allowed  to  grant  a 
dispensation  from  the  ordinary  rule  without  any  danger 
to  American  liberty. 

For  the  more  profound  considerations  which  this  vast 
subject  suggests,  the  judicious  reader  may  well  consult 
'*  Sartor  Resartus.*' 

1  See  Sainte-Beuve,  '*  CanBeries  du  Limdi,^  Vol.  Vn,  Article  ol 
Nov^ember  29,  1852. 
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SUNDRY  JOURNEYS  AND  EXPERIENCES 


CHAPTER  LI 

EABLIER  EXCUBSION8  IN   THE   imiTED  STATES -1838-1875 

FROM  my  boyhood  I  have  been  fond  of  travel,  and 
at  times  this  fondness  has  been  of  great  use  to  me. 
My  constitution,  though  never  robust,  has  thus  far  proved 
elastic,  and  whenever  I  have  at  last  felt  decidedly  the 
worse  for  overwork  or  care,  the  best  of  all  medicines 
has  been  an  excursion,  longer  or  shorter,  in  our  own 
country  or  in  some  other.  Thus  it  has  happened  that, 
besides  journeys  into  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  official  residences  in  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  West  Indies,  I  have  made  frequent  visits 
to  Europe— among  them  ten  or  twelve  to  Italy,  and  even 
more  to  Germany,  France,  and  England,  besides  excur- 
sions into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  To  most  of  these  I  have  alluded  in  other  chap- 
ters; but  there  are  a  few  remaining  possibly  worthy  of 
note. 

The  first  of  these  journeys  was  taken  when  I  went  with 
my  father  and  mother  from  the  little  country  town  where 
we  then  lived  to  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara.  This 
must  have  been  in  1838,  when  I  was  about  six  years  of 
age.  Every  step  of  it  interested  me  keenly.  Like  the 
shop-girl  in  Emile  Souvestre^s  story,  who  journeyed 
from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  I  was  *' amazed  to  find  the  world 
80  large. '^  Syracuse,  which  now  has  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  had  then,  perhaps,  five 
thousand;  the  railways  which  were  afterward  consoli- 
dated into  the  New  York  Central  were  not  yet  built,  and 
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we  traveled  maiiily  upon  tbe  canal,  thoogh  at  times  over 
wretchedly  muddy  roads.  Niagara  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  Buffalo,  with  its  steamers,  seemed 
as  great  then  as  London  seems  now, 

Four  years  later,  in  1842,  I  was  taken  to  the  hills  of 
middle  Massaehusetts  to  visit  my  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother,  and  thence  to  Boston,  where  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Hai*vard  College,  and 
Mount  Auburn  greatly  impressed  me.  Returning  home, 
we  came  by  steamer  through  the  Sound  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  stayed  at  a  hotel  near  Trinity  Church,  which 
was  then  a  little  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
On  another  visit,  somewhat  later,  we  were  lodged  at  the 
Astor  House,  near  the  City  Hall,  which  was  then  at  the 
very  center  of  everything,  and  thence  took  excursions 
far  northward  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  city,  and 
even  beyond  it,  to  see  the  newly  erected  Grace  Church 
and  the  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street,  which  were 
among  the  wonders  of  the  town.  Most  of  all  was  I  im- 
pressed by  the  service  in  the  newly  erected  Trinity 
Church.  The  idea  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  that  here 
was  a  building  which  was  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  that  the  figures  in  the  storied  windows  above  the  altar 
would  look  down  upon  new  generations  of  worshipers, 
centuries  after  I,  with  all  those  living,  should  have  passed 
away.  My  feeling  for  religious  music  was  then,  as  since, 
very  deep;  and  the  organ  of  Trinity  gave  satisfaction  to 
this  feeling;  the  tremulous  ground-tone  of  the  great  pedal 
diapasons  thrilling  me  through  and  through. 

At  this  period,  about  1843,  began  my  visits  with  the 
family  to  Saratoga.  My  grandfather,  years  before,  had 
derived  benefit  from  its  waters,  and  the  tradition  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  my  father  there  met  socially  his 
business  correspondents  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
led  to  our  going  year  after  year.  Drinking  the  waters, 
taking  life  easily  upon  the  piazzas  of  the  great  hotels 
festooned  with  Virginia  creepers,  and  driving  to  the  lake, 
formed  then,  as  now,  the  main  occupations  of  the  day. 
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But  there  was  then  one  thing  which  has  now  ceased:  in 
many  of  the  greater  hotels  public  prayers  were  held  every 
evening,  some  eminent  clergyman  ofiSciating;  and  a  leader 
in  these  services  was  David  Leavitt,  a  famous  New  York 
bank  president,  shrewd,  but  pious.  Now  and  then,  as 
the  political  campaigns  drew  on,  we  had  speeches  from 
eminent  statesmen;  and  I  give  in  the  chapters  on 
*'My  Religion*'  reminiscences  of  speeches  on  religious 
subjects  made  by  Archbishop  Hughes  and  Father  Ga- 
vazzi.  An  occasional  visit  from  Washington  Irving  or 
Senator  (afterward  President)  Buchanan,  as  well  as 
other  men  of  light  and  leading,  aroused  my  tendencies 
toward  hero-worship;  but  perhaps  the  event  most  vividly 
stamped  into  my  memory  was  the  parade  of  Mme.  JumeL 
One  afternoon  at  that  period  she  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  Saratoga  in  an  open  coaeh-and-four,  her  horses  rid- 
den by  gaily  dressed  postilions.  This  was  regarded  by 
very  many  visitors  as  an  affront  not  merely  to  good 
morals,  but  to  patriotism,  for  she  had  the  fame  of 
having  been  in  relations,  more  intimate  than  edifying, 
with  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  widely  considered  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country  as  well  as  the  murderer  of  Alexander 
Hamilton;  and  on  the  second  day  of  her  parade,  an- 
other carriage,  with  four  horses  and  postilions,  in  all 
respects  like  her  own,  followed  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  sometimes  crossed  her  path ;  but  this  carriage  cx>n- 
tained  an  enormous  negro,  black  and  glossy,  a  porter 
at  one  of  the  hotels,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
who  very  gravely  rose  and  doffed  his  hat  to  the  ap- 
plauding multitudes  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Mme, 
Jumel  and  her  friends  were,  of  course,  furious;  and  it 
was  said  that  her  postilions  would  in  future  be  armed 
with  pistols  and  directed  to  fire  upon  the  rival  equi- 
page should  it  again  get  in  their  way.  But  no  catastro- 
phe  occurred ;  Mme.  Jumel  took  one  or  two  more  drives, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

In  my  college  days,  from  1849  to  1853,  going  to  and 
from  New  Haven,  I  frequently  passed  through  New  York, 
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and  the  progress  of  the  city  northward  since  my  earlier 
visits  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  best  hotel  nearest 
the  center  of  business  had  become  first  the  Irving  House, 
just  at  the  upper  end  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  later  the 
St.  Nicholas  and  Metropolitan  hotels,  some  distance  up 
Broadway.  Staying  in  1853  at  a  hotel  looking  out  upon 
what  was  to  be  Madison  Square,  I  noticed  that  all  north 
of  that  was  comparatively  vacant,  save  here  and  there  a 
few  houses  and  churches* 

Going  abroad  shortly  afterward,  I  gave  three  years  to 
my  attacheship  and  student  life  in  Europe,  traveling 
across  the  continent  to  St  Petersburg  and  back,  as  well  as 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  all  of 
which  were  then  under  the  old  regime  of  disunion  and 
despotism.     To  these  journeys  I  refer  elsewhere. 

Interesting  to  me,  after  my  return  home,  were  visits  to 
Chicago  in  1858  and  at  various  times  afterward.  At  my 
first  visits  the  city  was  wretchedly  unkempt.  Workmen 
were  raising  its  grade,  and  their  mode  of  doing  this  was 
remarkable.  Under  lines  of  brick  and  stone  houses,  in 
street  after  street,  screws  were  placed ;  and,  large  forces 
of  men  working  at  these,  the  vast  buildings  went  up 
steadily.  My  first  stay  was  at  the  Tremont  House,  then 
a  famous  hostelry;  and  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  the 
enormous  establishment,  several  stories  in  height,  was 
going  on  as  usual,  though  it  was  all  open  beneath  and 
rising  in  the  air  perceptibly  every  day.  Years  afterward, 
when  Mr.  George  Pullman  had  become  deservedly  one 
of  the  powers  of  Chicago,  he  gave  me  a  dinner,  at  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large  number  of  the 
most  energetic  and  distinguished  men  of  the  city.  Be- 
ing asked  by  a  guest  as  to  the  time  when  I  first  visited 
Chicago,  I  stated  the  facts  above  given^  when  my  inter- 
locutor remarked,  '*Yes,  and  if  you  had  gone  down  into 
the  cellar  beneath  the  Tremont  House  you  would  have 
found  our  host  working  at  one  of  the  jack-screws."  I 
had  already  an  admiration  for  Mr.  Pullman;  for  he  had 
told  me  of  his  creation  of  the  Pullman  cars,  and  had 
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shown  me  through  the  beautiful  artisan  town  which  bears 
his  name;  but  by  this  remark  my  respect  for  him  was 
greatly  augmented. 

My  first  visit  to  the  upper  Mississippi  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  mind.  No  description  of  that  vast 
volume  of  water  slowly  moving  before  my  eyes  ever 
seemed  at  all  adequate  until ^  years  afterward,  I  read 
Mark  Twain's  **Tom  Sawyer/'  and  his  account  of  the 
scene  when  his  hero  awakes  on  a  raft  floating  down  the 
great  river  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  my  heart.  It 
was  the  first  description  that  ever  answered  at  all  to 
the  picture  in  my  mind.  Very  interesting  to  me  were 
sundry  later  excursions  to  Boston,  generally  on  univer- 
sity or  other  business.  At  one  of  these  I  purchased  the 
library  of  President  Sparks  for  the  university,  and,  stay- 
ing some  daysj  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  noted 
men— among  them  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  remiuis- 
cences  were  to  me  very  interesting,  bis  accounts  of  con- 
versations with  John  Adams  perhaps  more  so  than 
anythiug  else.  At  various  clubs  I  met  most  charming 
people,  the  most  engrossing  of  these  being  Arthur  Oilman, 
the  architect:  then,  and  at  other  times,  I  sat  up  with  him 
late  into  the  night,— once,  indeed,  the  entire  night,— lis- 
tening to  his  flow  of  quaint  wit  and  humor.  The  range 
of  his  powers  was  perhaps  best  shown  in  a  repetition  of 
what  he  claimed  to  be  the  debate  in  the  city  council  of 
Boston  on  bis  plans  for  a  new  city  hall,  which  were  af- 
terward adopted.  The  speeches  in  Irish  brogue,  Teu- 
tonic jargon,  and  down-east  Yankee  dialect,  with  utter- 
ances interposed  here  and  there  by  solemnly  priggish 
members,  were  inimitable.  His  pet  antipathy  seemed  to 
be  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Dr.  Eastburn.  Stories  were 
told  to  the  effect  that  Gilman,  early  in  life,  had  desired 
to  take  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but 
that  the  bishop  refused  to  ordain  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he  lacked  the  requisite  discretion.  Hence,  perhaps, 
his  zeal  in  preaching  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  bishop's 
sermons*    Dr.  Eastburn  was  much  given  to  amplification, 
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and  Gilman  always  inBisted  tbat  he  had  heard  him  once, 
when  preaching  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
discuss  the  prayer  of  Dives  in  torments  for  a  drop  of 
water,  as  follows:  **To  this,  my  brethren,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances entirely  natural,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
less  completely  inadmissible  request,  the  aged  patriarch 
replied." 

The  bishop^  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  eloquence, 
was  wont  to  draw  bis  lungs  full  of  air  at  frequent  periods 
during  his  discourses,  thus  keeping  his  voice  strong,  as 
skilful  elocutionists  advise;  and  on  one  very  warm  sum- 
mer afternoon,  according  to  Oilman's  account,  a  little 
boy  in  the  congregation,  son  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished laymen  in  the  diocese,  becoming  very  uneasy 
and  begging  his  mother  to  allow  him  to  go  home,  she  had 
quieted  him  several  times  by  assuring  him  that  the  bishop 
would  soon  be  through,  when,  just  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive passages,  the  bishop  having  drawn  in  his  breath 
as  usual,  the  little  boy  screamed  so  as  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  church,  **No,  he  won't  ctop,  mama;  no,  he 
won't  stop;  don't  you  see  he  has  just  blowed  hisself  up 
again  f'^ 

Gilman  also  told  us  a  story  of  the  bishop's  catechizing 
the  children  in  a  Boston  church,  when,  having  taken  the 
scriptural  account  of  Jonah  and  carried  the  prophet  into 
the  whale's  belly,  he  asked  very  impressively,  '*  And  now, 
children,  how  do  you  suppose  that  Jonah  felt!" '  ^Vliere- 
upon  little  Sohier,  son  of  the  noted  lawyer,  piped  out, 
**Down  in  the  mouth,  sir."  Gilman  insisted  that  the 
bishop  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  complained  to  the  boy*s 
father,  who  was  unable  to  conceal  from  the  bishop  his 
delight  at  his  son's  answer. 

At  one  visit  or  another,  mainly  during  the  years  of  my 
connection  with  Cornell  University,  I  met  at  Boston, 
pleasantly,  the  men  who  were  then  most  distinguished 
in  American  literature.  One  of  these,  who  interested  me 
especially,  was  Ticknor,  author  of  the  "History  of  Span- 
ish Literature/'  Longfellow  always  seemed  to  me  a  most 
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lovely  being,  whether  at  Nahant  or  at  Cambridge,    Low* 

ell  was  wonderfully  brilliaot  as  well  as  kindly,  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  delightfuL  It  was  the  time  of  Hale's 
short  stories  in  the  ^* Atlantic  Monthly/'  which  seem  to 
me  the  best  ever  written,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  I  met 
60  rarely  that  I  have  little  memory  of  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation. Emerson  I  met  then  and  at  other  times,— once, 
especially,  in  a  railway  train  during  one  of  his  Western 
lecture  tonrs;  he  was  then  reading  the  first  volume  of 
Carlyle's  ^'Frederick  the  Great,"  and,  on  my  asking  him 
Bow  he  liked  it,  instead  of  showing  his  usual  devotion 
to  the  author,  he  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  pro- 
tests against  Carlyle's  **  everlasting  scolding  at  Dryas- 
dust.'^ A  man  who  was  as  much  overrated  then  as  he 
is  underrated  now  was  Whipple,  the  essayist;  he  was  al- 
ways bright,  and  often  suggestive;  but  too  reliant  upon 
a  style  whidi  is  now  out  of  date,— frequently  summoning 
** alliteration's  artful  aid,"  and  resorting  to  other  de- 
vices, fashionable  then,  but  now  discarded.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  all  his  sentences  was  the  one  on  the  three  great 
statesmen  of  that  period,  to  the  effect  that  Webster  was 
t?iductive,  Calhoun  deductive,  and  Clay  reductive;  which 
was  not  only  well  stated  but  true.  Very  vividly  comes 
back  to  me  a  supper-party  given  early  in  1875  at  the 
house  of  James  T,  Fields,  in  celebration  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's birthday.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields  and  Taylor 
were  present  Richard  H.  Dana,  eminent  in  law  and  let- 
ters; Cranch,  then  known  both  as  a  painter  and  poetj 
Mr,  Osgood;  and  myself.  Taylor  recited,  as  I  had  heard 
him  do  at  other  times,  from  the  productions  of  the  Geor- 
gia poet,  Chivers,  and  especially  from  the  **Eonx  of 
Kuby."  Chivers,  according  to  Taylor's  showing,  had 
become  infatuated  with  Poe,  and  adorned  his  verses  with 
every  sort  of  beautiful  word  which  he  could  coin,  the 
result  being  as  nonsensical  a  medley  as  was  ever  known. 
Earlier  in  the  evening,  Taylor,  Fields,  and  myself  had 
each  of  us  been  giving  a  lecture,  and  this  led  Taylor 
to   speak  of  a  recent  experience  of  his  while  holding 
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forth  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Massachusetts.  The 
chairman  of  the  lecture  committee,  being  seated  beside 
him  on  the  platform,  and  wishing  to  entertain  him  with 
edifying  conversation  while  the  audience  was  coming  in 
remarked  that  they  had  had  rather  a  trying  experience 
during  the  lecture  of  the  week  before.  On  Taylor's  ask- 
ing what  it  was,  the  chairman  answered:  ''The  lecturer 
was  seized  by  a  virago  on  the  stage.  *'  He  meant  vertigo. 
Dana  told  good  stories  of  old  Dr.  Osgood  of  Medford, 
whose  hatred  of  Democracy  was  shown  not  only  in  his 
well-known  reading  of  Governor  Gerry's  proclamation, 
but  in  his  bitter  sermon  at  the  election  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. At  this  some  one  gave  a  story  regarding  our 
contemporary  Dr.  Osgood,  the  eminent  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, who,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  had  gone  into  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  I  had  known  him  as  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  power,  but  with  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary way  of  asserting  himself  and  patronizing 
people.  He  had  recently  died,  and  a  legend  had  arisen 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  being  pre- 
sented to  St.  Paul,  he  said:  ''Sir,  I  have  derived  both 
profit  and  pleasure  from  your  writings,  and  have  com- 
mended them  to  my  congregation." 

Our  host,  Fields,  was  especially  delightful.  He  gave 
reminiscences  of  his  stay  with  Tennyson  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight— among  others,  of  taking  a  walk  with  him  one  dark 
evening  when,  suddenly,  the  great  poet  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  seeming  to  burrow  in  the  grass  called  out  gutturally 
and  gruflfly :  "Man,  get  down  on  your  marrow-bones ;  here 
are  violets."  Fields  also  gave  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Sumner,  showing  the  great  senator's  utter  lack  of  any 
sense  of  humor,  and  among  them  a  story  of  his  summoning 
his  oflSce-boy  to  his  presence  on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  addressing  him  on  this  wise:  "Patrick,  to-mor- 
row is  the  natal  day  of  our  Republic ;  it  is  a  day  for  public 
rejoicing,  a  time  of  patriotic  festivity.  You  need  not 
come  to  the  office;  go  out  and  rejoice  with  our  fellow- 
citizens  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  so  happy  a  country. 
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Here  are  fifty  cents ;  I  advise  you  to  pass  the  day  at  the 
cemetery  of  Mount  Aubom.'^ 

Very  interesting  to  me  were  sundry  excursions  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  first  as  far  back  as  1864,  After 
attending  the  Baltimore  Convention  which  renominated 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  paying  my  respects  to  him  at  Wash- 
ington, as  stated  in  my  political  reminiscences,  I  went 
somewhat  later  to  Richmond.  Libby  Prison  had  a  sad 
interest  for  me,  as  for  many  at  that  time,  and  on  all 
sides  was  seen  the  havoc  of  war;  but  perhaps  the  most 
curious  feature  of  my  stay  was  a  visit  to  the  house  which 
had  served  as  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy— the 
dwelling  of  Jefferson  Davis,  for,  just  as  I  entered  the 
door  I  met  one  of  the  arch  antislavery  men  of  New  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven.  Both  of  us 
were  happy  at  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  it  was  with 
a  very  solemn  sort  of  joy  that  we  thus  met  in  such  a 
place,  I  seemed  to  hear,  as  so  often  in  the  South  of  that 
day,  and,  indeed,  in  the  North  also,  that  fearful  prophecy 
of  Thomas  Jefferson— when  speaking  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States— beginning  with  the  words,  *'I  tremble 
when  I  remember  that  God  is  just."  Halting  at  Gettys- 
burg on  my  return  northward,  I  found  marks  of  the 
terrible  contest  of  the  previous  year  still  vivid.  For 
miles,  in  all  directions,  on  the  roads  and  through  the 
fields,  were  fragments  of  shell,  of  cannon,  of  harness,  of 
clothing,  and  equipments  of  every  sort  The  trees,  es- 
pecially those  near  the  great  centers  of  the  struggle, 
where  the  cemetery  now  is,  were  gashed  and  torn  in 
trunk  and  branches,  and  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen 
fragments  of  human  bodies  which,  having  been  too  hastily 
buried,  bad  been  washed  out  by  the  rains. 

About  ten  years  later,— February,  1875,— being  much 
worn  with  labor  and  care  at  the  university,  I  made  a 
short  stay  in  the  more  Southern  States,  mj"  first  stop 
being  at  Washington,  where  I  passed  an  interesting  even- 
ing at  the  Executive  Mansion  with  President  Grant,  who 
was  as  simple  and  cordial  in  manner  as  ever*    The  next 
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day  I  left  AYashhigton  for  Riehmond  and  the  far  South, 
and  on  the  morning  following  was  aroused  at  one  of 
the  way-stations  hy  hearing  negroes  singing  in  a  neigh- 
boring car.  They  were  happy  at  the  prospect  of  break- 
fast, but  a  curious  preliminary  was  that  each  eanie  out 
upon  the  platform,  and,  taking  a  currycomb  which  was 
hung  up  for  the  purpose,  curried  himself,  much  as  an 
ostler  administers  that  treatment  to  a  horse— every  negro 
grasping  in  his  turn  the  large  wooden  handle  and  pulling 
the  iron  teetli  through  his  plentiful  wool. 

Stopping  next  at  Columbia  in  South  Carolina,  I  saw 
flagrant  examples  of  carpet-bag  rule;  but  of  those  in 
the  State-house  I  fiave  already  spoken.  Here  was  a 
focus  of  Southern  feeling;  and  at  the  State  University, 
which  was  charmingly  situated,  and  altogether  a  most 
fitting  home  for  scholars  and  thinkers,  I  was  taken  into 
the  library  where  formerly  stood  the  bust  of  Francis 
Lieber,  once  a  professor  in  the  institution.  Never  had 
the  South  a  wiser  or  better  friend.  In  after  years  I  knew, 
loved,  and  respected  him.  No  man  with  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  free  institutions,  or  with  greater  love  for  them, 
has  ever  lived  in  our  country;  but  when  the  news  came 
to  his  old  university,  where  he  had  been  so  greatly  ad- 
mired, that  he  was  true  to  the  Union,  his  marble  bust 
was  torn  from  its  place,  dishonored,  and  destroyed. 
There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  Bishop  Butler's 
idea  of  ''a  possible  insanity  of  States.'' 

On  Simday,  having  been  taken  by  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  university  to  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  col- 
ored people,  of  which  he  was  rector,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  light  color  and  real  beauty  of  many  of  the  women 
present:  nowhere,  save  in  Jamaica,  had  I  seen  people  of 
mixed  races  so  attractive.  In  Charleston  there  were  on 
all  sides  ruins,  due  not  only  to  the  Civil  War,  but  to  the 
more  recent  fire  and  earthquake.  It  all  seemed  as  if  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  had  been  wrought  upon  the  city, 
Jl y  sympathies  were  deeply  enlisted ;  I  felt  no  anger  over 
the  past,  no  exultation.    I  was  taken  to  a  home  for  Con- 
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federate  orphans  and  to  another  for  widows,  and  in  both 
were  pointed  out  to  me  members  of  families,  now  hope- 
lessly destitute,  who  before  the  war  lived  in  luxury.  In 
no  city,  at  home  or  abroad,  have  I  ever  seen  a  line  of 
stately  mansions  which  seemed  more  fitting  abodes  for 
wealth  and  culture  than  those  upon  the  esplanade  at 
Charleston ;  in  the  days  gone  by  a  noble  hospitality  had 
centered  there,  but  all  was  now  silent  and  distressed. 

On  the  4th  of  March  we  arrived  in  Florida  and  found 
it  fascinating.  Never  before  had  I  been  farther  south 
upon  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  than  Charleston, 
and  never  had  I  seen  anything  of  this  region,  save  when 
the  frigate  bearing  the  Santo  Domingo  Commission 
touched  at  Key  West  Among  the  most  characteristic 
things  at  Jacksonville  was  a  large  church  belonging  to 
the  negro  Baptists,  who  were  evidently  the  leading  sect. 
The  church  was  large,  but  unfinished,  and  a  main  fea- 
ture of  every  service  was  passing  the  hat  for  contribu- 
tions. The  services  were  singular  indeed.  There  was 
one  old  negro  pastor  who,  though  he  could  read  little, 
if  at  all,  had  schooled  himself  to  look  into  the  Bible  while 
reciting  parts  of  chapters,  and  to  keep  his  eyes  upon 
the  pages  of  his  hymnal  while  repeating  the  hymns;  and 
a  very  weighty  function  was  the  reading  of  notices 
of  every  sort  of  social  gathering,  especial  prominence 
being  given  to  meetings  of  fire-engine  companies.  The 
number  of  Northern  visitors  was  very  large,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  negro  managers  of  the  congregation  felt 
the  importance  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  all  of  them, 
without  regard  to  party;  for,  on  one  occasion,  as  the  pas- 
tor was  giving  these  notices,  slowly  deciphering  them, 
with  the  aid  of  a  younger  minister,  and  reading  them 
mechanically,  he  began  as  follows:  **Dere  will  be  a  meet- 
in'  of  de  Republikins  of  dis  ward"  — and  instantly  a  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  started  to  their  feet,  and  put  up 
their  hands  with  a  long  **Hu-ii-u-sh!"  The  preacher 
was  greatly  embarrassed  and  passed  on  immediately  to 
** There  will  be  a  meeting  of  No.  2  Fire  Company,"  etc., 
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etc.  Most  hearty  of  all  was  the  singing,  in  which  the 
whole  congregation  joined  loudly  and  with  voices  clear 
and  silvery.  After  the  services  were  over  there  came 
regn^larly  what  was  called  the  ^'sperritual  part"  Some 
one  of  tibie  more  gifted  singers— of  whom,  perhaps,  the 
most  satisfactory  was  a  young  colored  man  in  a  black 
velvet  coat  and  a  brilliant  red  tie— came  forward,  stood 
before  the  pulpit,  and  began  a  long  solo— as  a  rule,  with 
scores  of  verses.  One  was  on  the  creation,  another  on 
the  flood,  each  verse  paraphrasing  the  scriptural  account; 
and  the  refrain,  in  which  the  whole  congregation  joined, 
was  as  follows : 

"  Ole  Pharaoh  he  got  law-s-t— 
Got  law-8-t,  got  law-s-t— 
Ole  Pharaoh  he  got  drownded 
In  the  Re-e-e-e-d  Sea." 

But  soon  came  a  song  which  amazed  me.  It  was  totally 
different  in  character  from  any  of  the  others,  and  was 
called  **The  Seven  Glories  of  Mary."  One  of  the  verses 
ran  as  follows : 

"  An'  de  berry  next  glory  dat  Mary  she  had. 
It  was  de  glory  of  sebben— 
It  was  dat  her  Son  Jesus  he  tolled  de  bells  of  hebben ;'' 

and  then,  as  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  came  from  the  whole 
congregation  the  refrain: 

'^  Oh,  trials  an'  tribulashuns ! 
I  'm  gwine  to  quit  dis  world." 

Next  day  I  sent  for  the  singer  and  asked  him  where  he 
had  learned  his  songs.  His  answer  was,  **Boss,  I  made 
'em  up  myself."  To  this  I  answered,  ** Quite  likely,  some 
of  them;  but  not  'The  Seven  Glories  of  Mary.'  "  He 
thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  **Yes,  boss,  you  're 
right;  dat  song  I  brought  down  from  ole  Virginny." 
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It  was  as  I  had  tliought.  The  song  was  an  old  Christinas 
carol,  evidently  brought  from  England  in  Colonial  times ; 
and  the  negroes,  having  substituted  here  and  there  a  word 
or  a  phrase  which  struck  them  as  finer  than  the  original, 
had  preserved  it 

Strange,  indeed,  were  the  devotions  of  this  great  con- 
gregation* Occasionally  some  old  plantation  negro,  gray- 
headed  and  worn  with  labor,  would  rise  and  lead  in  the 
prayers  with  a  real  inspiration,  pouring  out  his  whole 
heart,  with  all  its  hopes  and  sorrows.  Never  have  I 
heard  more  pathetic  supplications.  More  than  once  I 
have  seen  tears  streaming  from  the  eyes  of  the  Northern 
visitors,  and  then,  almost  in  a  moment,  the  same  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles  at  some  farce  in  giving  out  the  notices 
or  in  taking  up  the  coUections. 

A  charming  episode  in  this  Florida  stay  was  an  ex- 
cursion  up  the  St  John's  River,  through  beautiful  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  But  one  thing  was  exceedingly  vex- 
atious. On  the  deck  of  the  steamer  were  various  tourists 
who  enjoyed  themselves  by  shooting  the  beautiful  birds 
and  interesting  saurians  of  the  region— mere  wanton 
killing,  with  never  any  stop  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of 
these  creatures.  It  reminded  me  of  the  old  wastefulness 
in  tlie  North,— the  exhaustive  fishing  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  especially  the  trout-streams;  the  killing  of  deer 
by  hundreds ;  and  the  wanton  extermination  of  the  buf- 
falo. Wonderful  to  me  were  the  great  springs  of  the 
region— springs  so  large  that  the  little  steamer  could 
make  its  way  to  them  and  upon  them,  so  that  from  the 
deck  we  could  look  far,  far  down  into  the  depths  as 
through  dear  crystal.  Most  interesting  of  the  people  I 
met  were  Professor  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
who  were  passing  the  winter  in  their  house  at  Mandarin 
near  by,  and  invited  us  to  visit  them.  Theirs  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  life,  in  a  simple  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  great  orange  orchards,  beyond  which  was  a 
fringe  of  palmettos.  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
Mrs.  Stowe  came  in  and  said,  *'Well,  we  shall  have  din- 
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ner.*'  To  which  I  said,  **0f  course  we  shall."  '*No/' 
said  she,  **iiot  'of  course/  for  when  I  awoke  this  morn- 
ing there  was  nothing  for  dinner  in  the  house,  and  no 
prospect  of  anj-thing  in  the  viDage;  but,  taking  my  walk, 
I  met  a  negro  with  a  magnificent  wild  turkey  which  he  had 
just  shot,  and  that  we  will  have.'*  Just  before  dinner, 
our  hostess  and  I  walked  out  into  the  orange  orchard 
and  there  picked  from  the  trees  a  large  market-basket 
full  of  the  most  beautiful  oranges  ever  seen,— large, 
sweet,  and  juicy;  and  these,  embedded  deftly  by  her  in 
a  great  mass  of  rich  green  leaves,  glorified  the  table 
during  the  discussion  of  the  turkey,  and  became  our  des- 
sert Never  was  there  a  more  sumptuous  dinner,  and 
never  better  talk.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  at  her  best,  and  the 
Doctor  abounded  in  quaint  citations  from  French  mem- 
oirs, of  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader. 

On  the  way  North  I  stopped  again  at  Charleston,  vis- 
iting Drayton  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  dating  from 
1740,  but  never  completed,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens filled  with  great  azaleas  in  full  bloom,  the  most  gor- 
geous I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world;  but  a 
cloud  seemed  to  rise  over  it  all  when  we  were  told  that, 
except  in  winter,  remaining  on  the  island  was  for  white 
people  certain  death.  In  all  this  journey  through  the 
South  I  added  much  to  my  library  regarding  Secession 
and  the  Civil  War;  accumulating  newspapers,  tracts,  and 
books  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  large  Civil  War 
collection  at  Cornell.  Then,  too,  there  were  talks  with 
people  on  the  train  and  in  the  hotels,  sometimes  profit- 
able and  sometimes  amusing.  As  to  the  feeling  between 
the  whites  and  the  negroes,  a  former  master  said  to  me, 
'*My  old  niggers  will  do  anything  I  wish  except  east 
their  ballots  for  me ;  they  will  give  me  anything  they  have 
in  this  world  except  their  votes ;  they  would  starve  them- 
selves for  me,  but  they  won't  vote  for  me."  Among  myr- 
iads of  stories  I  heard  one  which  seemed  to  argue  more 
philosophic  power  in  the  negro  than  many  suppose  him 
to  possess.     A  young  planter  at  one  of  the  Southern 
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wateriDg-places  appeared  every  day  terribly  bitten  by 
mosquitos,  so  that,  fioally,  some  of  tbe  guests  said  to 
his  negro  body-servant,  *'Bob,  why  don't  you  take  pains 
to  protect  your  master  with  mosquito  curtains?"  To 
which  the  negro  answered,  *'No  use  in  it,  sah;  de  fact 
is,  sahj  dat  in  de  night-time  Mars  Tom  is  too  drunk  to 
care  for  de  skeeters,  and  in  de  daytime  de  skeeters  is 
too  drunk  to  care  for  Mars  Tom/'  There  was  also  a 
revelation  of  negro  religious  feeling  in  a  story  told  me 
regarding  **Thad"  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  was  in  his 
day,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  powerful  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives— at  times  a  very  stem 
mentor  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  President  Johnson  a  ter- 
ror. I  remember  him  as  rough  and  of  acrid  humor,  but 
with  a  sort  of  rugged  power.  The  story  was  that  one 
day,  while  at  dinner,  he  heard  at  the  sideboard  the  crash 
of  a  platter,  and  immediately,  in  a  fury,  called  out,  with 

a  bitter  oath,  **Well,  you idiot,  what  have  yon 

broken  now!"  To  which  the  negro  woman  answered, 
**Bress  de  good  Lord,  it  ain't  de  third  commandmunt" 
There  were  various  other  Journeys  on  American  soil, 
and  among  them  a  very  delightful  summer  stay,  in  1884, 
at  Nantucket;  but  of  all  the  impressions  upon  me  at 
that  period  perhaps  the  strongest  was  made  by  a  piece 
of  crass  absurdity  not  unusual  in  a  certain  stratum  of 
American  society.  Making  an  excursion  with  my  friend 
President  Gilman  from  Nantucket  to  the  United  States 
Fisheries  Station  at  Woods  Holl,  we  stopped  over- 
night at  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  beautiful  little  island 
which  has  now  become  a  sort  of  saints'  rest  where,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  certain  class  of  pious  New  Englanders 
of  the  less  intellectual  tj^pe  crowd  themselves  into  little 
cottages  and  enjoy  a  permanent  camp-meeting.  Never, 
except,  perhaps,  among  the  dervishes  of  Cairo,  have  T 
seen  any  religion  more  repulsive.  On  the  evening  of  our 
arrival,  Gilman  and  I  went  into  the  large  skating-rink, 
where  a  German  band  was  blowing  its  best,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  young  men  and  women  from  the  various 
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pious  families  of  the  place  were  disporting  themselves. 
Dancing  was  not  allowed  them,  and  so,  with  iheir  arms 
around  each  other's  waists,  they  were  executing  various 
gyrations  on  roller-skates  to  the  sound  of  this  music. 
Presently,  as  I  sat  rather  listlessly  looking  on,  I  was  struck 
by  a  peculiar  change  in  the  tune.  Gilman,  too,  seemed  in  a 
way  paralyzed  by  it;  and,  turning  to  him,  I  said,**  Tell  me 
what  that  music  is."  Then  he  came  out  of  his  daze  and 
said,  *' Great  heavens!  it  is  *  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee*— 
played  as  a  waltz !*'  So  it  was.  The  whole  thing,  to  any 
proper  religious,  moral,  or  esthetic  sense,  was  ghastly. 
These  pious  young  men  and  women,  who,  on  no  account, 
were  allowed  to  dance,  were  going  through  something  far 
more  indecent  than  any  dancing  I  had  ever  seen,  and  to 
music  which  was  a  travesty  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  Christian  compositions.  I  have  long  regarded  camp- 
meetings  as  among  the  worst  influences  to  which  our 
rural  youth  are  subjected— Joe  Miller  jokes  in  the  pul- 
pit, hysterics  in  the  pews,  with  an  atmosphere  often  blas- 
phemous and  sometimes  erotic.  A  devoted  country 
clergyman  doing  his  simple  duty— trying  to  lift  his  con- 
gregation to  better  views  of  life,  partaking  their  joys  and 
alleviating  their  sorrows,  often  a  martyr  to  meddlesome 
deacons  or  to  pompous  trustees,  and  his  wife  a  prey  to 
the  whimsical  wives  of  opinionated  pew-owners— such  a 
man  I  deeply  revere;  but  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  the  professional  revivalist  and  the  sen- 
sation preacher  are  necessarily  and  normally  foes  both  to 
religion  and  to  civilization. 


CHAPTER  LII 

ENGLAND  REVISITED  - 1885 

XN  1885,  having  resigBed  the  presidency  at  Cornell, 
_±_  after  twenty  years  of  service,  I  went  to  Europe ;  my 
main  purpose  being  to  leave  my  successor  untrammeled 
as  to  any  changes  which  he  might  see  fit  to  make.  He 
was  an  old  friend  and  student  of  mine  whom,  when  the 
trustees  had  asked  me  to  nominate  a  man  to  follow  me, 
I  had  named  as  the  best  man  I  knew  for  the  work  to  be 
done;  but,  warm  as  were  the  relations  between  ns,  I  made 
np  my  mind  that  it  was  best  to  leave  him  an  entirely  free 
hand  for  at  least  a  year, 

Crossing  the  ocean,  I  had  the  close  companionship  of 
Thomas  Hughes  ('*Tom  Brown''),  and  he  was  at  his 
best.  Among  the  stories  he  told  was  one  of  Brown- 
ing. The  poet  one  morning,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street 
before  his  house,  went  to  his  window  and  saw  a  great 
crowd  gazing  at  some  Chinamen  in  gorgeous  costumes 
who  were  just  leaving  their  carriages  to  mount  his  steps. 
Presently  they  were  announced  as  the  Chinese  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  his  suite.  A  solemn  pres- 
entation having  taken  place,  Browning  said  to  the  in- 
terpreter, ''May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  his  Excellency's  visit!*'  The  interpreter  re- 
plied, '*His  Excellency  is  a  poet  in  his  own  country." 
Thereupon  the  two  poets  shook  hands  heartily.  Brown- 
ing then  said,  *  *  May  I  ask  to  what  branch  of  poetry  his 
Excellency  devotes  himself?"  to  which  the  interpreter 
answered,  '*His  Excellency  devotes  himself  to  poetical 
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eDigmas,**  At  this  BrowniDg,  reeogniziDg  fully  the 
comic  element  io  the  situation,  extended  his  hand  most 
cordially,  saying,  '*His  Excellency  is  tlirice  welcome;  he 
is  a  brother,  indeed/' 

The  month  of  October  was  passed  in  the  southwest  of 
England,  and  there  dwell  in  my  mind  recollections  of 
Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall,  and  Bristol ;  but,  above  all,  of 
a  stay  with  the  historian  Freeman  at  Wells.  The  whole 
life  of  that  charming  cathedral  town  and  its  neighborhood 
was  delightful.  Freeman's  kindness  opened  all  doors 
to  us.  The  bishop,  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  showed  us 
kindly  hospitality  at  his  grand  old  castle,  which  we  had 
entered  by  a  drawbridge  over  the  moat.  Of  especial  in- 
terest to  me  was  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  predecessors^ 
dear  old  Bishop  Ken,  whose  morning  and  evening  hjmns 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  ties  between  England  and 
the  United  States*  In  the  evening,  dining  with  the  magis- 
trates and  lawyers^  I  heard  good  stories,  among  them 
some  characterizing  various  eminent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  of  these  I  especially  remember  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellors  Westbury  and  Cran- 
worth.  Lord  Cranworth,  after  the  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity,  was  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
sit  with  the  new  judges  in  order  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  reformed  practice^  whereupon  some  one  asked 
Lord  Westbury,  **Wliy  does  'Cranny*  go  to  sit  with  the 
judges!"  to  which  Westbury  answered,  *' Doubtless  from 
a  childish  fear  of  being  alone  in  the  dark.*' 

Next  day  I  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  squires  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
their  mode  of  administering  justice.  There  was  a  firm- 
ness,but  at  the  same  time  a  straightforward  common  sense 
about  it  all  which  greatly  pleased  me.  A  visit  to  Wells 
Cathedral  with  Freeman  was  in  its  way  ideal ;  for  never 
in  all  my  studies  of  mediaeval  buildings  have  I  had  so 
good  a  guide.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  experience 
of  our  stay  was  an  attendance  upon  a  political  meeting 
at  Glastonbury,  in  the  Glads tonian  interest     The  first 
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speech  was  made  by  the  candidate,  Sir  Hugh  Davey;  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  propitiate  his  hearers  he  began  by  ad- 
dressing them  as  men  whose  ancestors  had  for  centuries 
shown  their  devotion  to  free  principles,  and  had  espe- 
cially given  proof  of  this  by  hanging  the  last  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  at  the  old  tower  above  the  town.  But, 
shortly  afterward,  when  Freeman  began  his  speech,  it 
was  evident  that  his  love  of  historical  truth  and  his  de- 
votion to  church  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  pass 
this  part  of  Davey  ^s  harangue  unnoticed*  Referring 
then  respectfully  to  his  candidate  for  Parliamentj  Free- 
man went  on  to  say  in  substance  that  his  distinguished 
friend  was  in  error;  that  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
was  not  a  traitor,  but  a  martyr— a  martyr  to  liberty,  and 
a  victim  of  that  arch-enemy  of  liberty,  Henry  VIII, 
Any  one  who  had  heard  Freeman  in  America  as  a  lec- 
turer would  have  been  amazed  at  his  ability  as  a  political 
speaker.  As  a  lecturer,  trying  to  be  eloquent  while  read- 
ing a  manuscript,  he  was  generally  ineffective  and  some- 
times comical,— worse  even  than  the  general  ran  of  lec- 
turers in  the  German  universities,  and  that  is  saying 
much;  but  as  a  public  speaker  he  was  excellent— so  much 
so  that,  congratulating  him  afterward,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  lie  had  been  formerly  defeated  for 
Parliament,  I  assured  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  Amer- 
ica and  make  speeches  like  that,  we  would  most  certainly 
put  him  in  Congress  and  keei>  him  there. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  we  went  on  to  Exeter,  and 
there,  at  Heavitree  Church,  beard  Bishop  Bickersteth 
preach  admirably,  meeting  him  afterward  at  our  lunch* 
eon  with  the  vicar,  and  taking  supper  with  him  at  the 
episcopal  palace.  He  was  perhaps  best  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  author  of  the  poem,  "Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever*';  and  of  this  he  gave  me  a  copy,  remarking 
that  every  year  he  received  from  the  American  publisher 
a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  though  there  was  no  copyright 
requiring  any  payment  wliatever.  In  his  study  he 
showed  me  a  copy  of  **The  Book  Annexed,"  which  pre- 
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sented  the  enrichments  and  emendations  which  a  number 
of  devout  scholars  and  thinkers  were  endeavoring  to 
make  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  he  spoke  with  enthusi- 
asm of  these  additions,  which,  alas  I  have  never  yet  been 
adopted. 

Next  came  a  visit  to  Torquay,  where  Kent's  Cavern, 
with  its  prehistoric  relics,  interested  me  vastly.  Look- 
ing at  them,  there  could  be  no  particle  of  doubt  regard- 
ing the  enormous  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  There 
were  to  be  seen  the  evidences  of  man's  existence  scattered 
among  the  remains  of  animals  long  ago  extinct— animals 
which  must  have  lived  before  geological  changes  which 
took  place  ages  on  ages  ago.  Mixed  with  remains  of  fire 
and  human  implements  and  human  bones  were  to  be  seen 
not  only  bones  of  the  hairy  mammoth  and  cave-bear, 
woolly  rhinoceros  and  reindeer,  which  could  have  been 
deposited  there  only  in  a  time  of  arctic  cold,  but  bones  of 
the  hyena,  hippopotamus,  saber-toothed  tiger,  and  the 
like,  which  could  have  been  deposited  only  when  the 
climate  was  torrid.  The  conjunction  of  these  remains 
clearly  showed  that  man  had  lived  in  England  early 
enough  and  long  enough  to  pass  through  times  of  arctic 
cold,  and  times  of  torrid  heat ;  times  when  great  glaciers 
stretched  far  down  into  England  and,  indeed,  into  the 
Continent,  and  times  when  England  had  a  land  connection 
with  the  European  continent,  and  the  European  continent 
with  Africa,  allowing  tropical  animals  to  migrate  freely 
from  Africa  to  the  middle  regions  of  England. 

The  change  wrought  by  such  discoveries  as  these,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Belgium,  France,  and  elsewhere, 
as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race  and  the  character  of  the  creation  process,  is  one  of 
the  great  things  of  our  epoch.* 

Thence  we  visited  various  cathedral  towns,  being 
shown    delightful    hospitality    everywhere.      There    re- 

1 1  haye  discussed  this  more  fully  in  my  '*  History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology,"  Vol.  I,  chap.  vi. 
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mains  vividly  in  my  memory  a  visit  to  Worcester,  where 
the  dean.  Lord  Alwyn  Compton,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  went 
over  the  cathedral  with  us^  and  showed  us  much  kindness 
afterward  at  the  deanery— a  mediaeval  structure,  from 
the  great  window  of  which  we  looked  over  the  Severn 
and  the  famous  Cromwellian  battle-field, 

Salisbury  we  found  beautiful  as  of  oldj  then  to 
Brighton  and  to  **The  Bungalow"  of  Halliwell-Phillips, 
the  Shaksperian  scholar,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  more 
quaint  habitation.  On  the  height  above  the  town  Phil- 
lips had  brought  together  a  number  of  portable  wooden 
houses,  and  connected  them  with  corridors  and  passages 
until  all  together  formed  a  sort  of  labyrinth;  the  only 
clue  being  in  the  names  of  the  corridors,  all  being  chosen 
from  Shakspere,  and  each  being  enriched  with  Shak- 
sperian quotations  appropriate  and  pithy.  At  his  table 
during  our  stay  we  met  various  interesting  guests,  one 
of  whom  suggested  the  idea  regarding  the  secret  of  Car- 
lyle*s  cynicism  and  pessimism  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  my  ''Warfare  of  Science."  Next  came  visits 
to  various  country  houses,  all  delightful,  and  then  a  stay 
at  Oxford^  to  which  I  was  reinitiated  by  James  Bryce; 
and  for  two  weeks  it  was  a  round  of  interesting  visits, 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners  with  the  men  best 
worth  knowing  at  the  various  colleges.  Interesting  was 
a  visit  to  All  Souls  College,  which,  having  been  founded 
as  a  place  where  sundry  ** clerks'*  should  pray  for  the 
souls  of  those  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  had,  as  Sir 
William  Anson,  its  present  bead,  showed  me,  begun  at  last 
doing  good  work  after  four  hundred  years  of  uselessness. 
In  the  chapel  was  shown  me  the  restored  reredos,  which 
was  of  great  size,  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  taking 
the  place  of  the  chancel  window  usual  in  churches,  and 
made  up  of  niches  filled  with  statues  of  saints.  As 
the  heads  of  all  the  earlier  statues  had  been  knocked 
oflF  during  the  fanatical  period,  there  had  been  substi- 
tuted, during  the  recent  restoration,  new  statues  of  saints 
bearing  the  heads  of  noted  scholars  and  others  connected 
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with  the  college,  among  which  Max  Miiller  once  pointed 
out  to  me  bis  own,  and  a  very  good  likeness  it  was.  In- 
teresting to  me  were  Bryce's  rooms  at  Oriel,  for  they  were 
those  in  which  John  Henry  Newman  had  lived:  at  that 
hearth  was  warmed  into  life  the  Oxford  Movement  At 
one  of  the  Oriel  dinners,  Bryce  spoke  of  the  changes  at 
Oxford  within  his  memory  as  enormous,  saying  that  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  these  was  the  preference  given  to 
laymen  over  clergymen  as  heads  of  colleges.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  was  tlie  president  of  Magdalen.  I  had  met 
him  not  many  years  before  in  Switzerland,  as  a  yomig 
man,  and  now  he  had  become  the  head  of  this  great 
college,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  university.  This  im- 
pressed me  all  the  more  because  my  memory  suggested 
a  comparison  between  him  and  the  president  at  ray  first 
visit,  thirty  years  before:  Warren,  the  present  president, 
being  an  active-minded  layman  hardly  over  thirty,  and 
his  predecessor,  Routh,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  who  was 
then  in  his  hundredth  year.  It  was  curious  to  see  that, 
while  this  change  had  been  made  to  lay  control,  various 
relics  of  clerical  dominance  were  still  in  evidence,  and, 
among  these,  the  surplice  worn  by  Bryce,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  when  he  read  the  lessons  from  the  lectern 
in  Oriel  chapel.  At  another  dinner  I  was  struck  by  a  re- 
mark of  his,  that  our  problems  in  America  seemed  to 
him  simple  and  easy  compared  with  those  of  England; 
but  as  T  revise  these  recollections,  twenty  years  later,  and 
think  of  the  questions  presented  by  our  acquisitions  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  islands, 
as  well  as  the  negro  problem  in  the  South  and  Bryanism 
in  the  North,  to  say  nothing  of  the  development  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  growth  of  socialistic  theories, 
the  query  comes  into  my  mind  as  to  what  he  would  think 
to-day. 

November  9,  1S85. 

Dining  at  All  Souls  with  Professor  Dicey,  I  met  Pro- 
fessor Gardiner,  the  historian,  whom  I  greatly  liked;  his 
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lecture  on  ''Ideas  in  English  Histor>%"  which  I  had 
beard  in  the  afternoon,  was  suggestive,  thorough,  and  in- 
teresting: he  is  evidently  one  of  the  historians  whose 
work  will  last  In  the  hall  I  noted  Lord  Salisbury's  por- 
trait in  the  place  of  honor. 

Tuesday,  November  10. 

Breakfasting  at  Oriel  with  Bryce,  I  met  Broderick, 
warden  of  Merton,  and  there  was  an  interesting  politi- 
cal discussion.  Bryce  thought  Chamberlain  had  alarmed 
the  well-to-do  classes,  but  trusted  to  Gladstone  to  bring 
matters  around  right,  and,  apropos  of  some  recent  oc- 
currences, remarked  upon  the  amazing  depth  of  spite 
revealed  in  the  blackballing  at  clubs.  Took  lunch  at 
Balliol,  where  the  discussion  upon  general  and  American 
history  was  interesting.  Dined  with  Brj^ce  at  Oriel,  and, 
the  discussion  falling  upon  English  and  American  pol- 
itics, sundry  remarks  of  Fowler,  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  were  pungent.  He  evidently  thinks  bit- 
terly of  political  corruption  in  America,  and  I  find  this 
feeling  ever>^here  here ;  politely  concealed,  of  course,  but 
none  the  less  painful.  I  could  only  say  that  the  contents 
of  the  caldron  should  not  be  judged  from  the  scum 
thrown  to  the  surface.  In  the  evening  to  Professor 
Freeman *s  and  met  Mr.  Hunt,  known  as  a  writer  and  an 
examiner  in  history.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
cramming  system,  as  so  many  do;  thought  that  Jowett 
had  done  great  harm  by  promoting  it,  and  that  the  main 
work  now  done  is  for  position  in  the  honor  list,— cram 
by  tutors  being  everything  and  lectures  nothing. 


Wednesday,  November  It, 

Took  luncheon  with  Fowler,  president  of  Cor^jus  Christi, 
a  most  delightful  and  open-minded  man.  I  have  enjoyed 
no  one  here  more,  few  so  much.  We  discussed  the  teach- 
ing of  ethics,  he  lamenting  the  coming  in  of  Hegel ianism, 
which  seems  mainly  used  by  sophists  in  upholding  out- 
worn dogmas.    Afterward  we  took  a  long  stroll  together, 
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discussing  as  we  walked  his  admirable  little  book  on 
** Progress  in  Morals";  I  soggestiug  some  additions  from 
my  own  experience  in  America.  In  the  afternoon  came 
Professor  Freeman  *s  lecture  on  Constantine.  It  was  a 
worthy  presentation  of  a  great  subject,  but  there  were 
fewer  than  ten  members  of  the  university  present,  and 
only  two  of  these  reniained  until  the  close.  In  the  even- 
ing I  dined  at  Balliol,  and,  the  conversation  falling  upon 
the  eminent  master  of  the  college,  Jowett,  and  his  friend- 
ship  with  Stnbbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Freeman,  a 
budding  cynic  recalled  the  verses : 

"  I  go  first ;  my  name  is  Jowett  j 
I  am  the  Ma&tt'r  of  BaUiol  College ; 
Whatever  's  worth  knowing,  be  sure  that  I  know  it; 
Whatever  I  don't  know  is  not  knowledge."  ^ 

Whereupon  some  one  cited  a  line  from  an  Oxford  satire : 
"Stubbs  butters  Freeman,  and  Freeman  butters 
Stubbs^';  at  which  I  could  only  say  that  Jowett^  Stubbs, 
and  Freeman  had  seemed  to  me,  in  my  intercourse  with 
them,  anything  but  dogmatic,  pragmatic,  or  unctuous. 

November  IS. 

In  the  morning  breakfasted  with  Bryce  and  a  dozen 
or  more  graduates  and  nndergraduates  in  the  common 
room  at  Oriel,  and  was  delighted  with  the  relations  be- 
tween instructors  and  instructed  then  shown.  Nothing 
could  be  better.  The  discussion  turning  upon  Froude, 
who  had  evidently  fascinated  many  of  the  younger  men 
by  his  style,  Bryce  was  particularly  severe  against  him 
for  his  carelessness  as  to  truth.  This  reminded  me  of 
a  remark  made  to  me  by  Moncure  Conway,  I  think,  that 
Froude  had  begun  with  the  career  of  a  novelist,  for 
which  he  had  decided  gifts;  that  Carlyle  had  then  made 
him  think  this  sort  of  work  unworthy,  urging  him  to  write 
history;  and  that  Froude  had  carried  into  historical 
writing  the  eharacteristics  of  a  romance-writer.    In  the 

1  This  is  given  differently  in  Tuckwell*8  reminiacences, 
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afternoon  to  a  beautifol  concert  in  the  great  hall  of  Christ 
Church.  A  curious  sort  of  accommodation  in  quasi-boxes 
was  provided  by  pushing  the  dining-tables  to  the  sides 
of  the  room  and  placing  the  audience  in  chairs  upon 
them  and  in  front  of  them ;  it  seemed  to  me  more  ser^vice- 
able  than  cleanly.  In  the  evening  dined  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege with  the  rector  J  Dr>  Merry,  who  was  very  agreeable 
and  entertainingj  giving  interesting  accounts  of  his  pre- 
decessorj  Mark  Pattison,  and  of  Wilberforce  when  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  One  of  the  guests,  a  fellow  of  New  College, 
told  me  that  some  fifty  years  ago  an  American,  being  en- 
tertained there  showed  the  college  dons  how  to  make  mint- 
julep,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  then  sent  them  a 
large  silver  cup  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  filled 
with  this  American  drink  every  year  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  donor's  visit,  and  that  this  is  regularly  done.  This 
pious  donor  must  have  been,  I  think,  **Nat''  Willis. 

Sunday,  November  15. 

Lunched  with  Johnson,  fellow  of  Merton,  and  met  my 
old  friend  Mile,  Blaze  du  Bury,  Her  comments,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  brilliant  young  Frenchwoman,  on  all 
she  saw  about  her  at  Oxford  were  pungent  and  sugges- 
tive. In  the  evening  heard  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Thompson,  preach  at  St,  Mary's.  He  urged  the  students 
to  consecrate  themselves  by  their  example  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  better  standard  of  morality;  but,  despite  his 
strength  and  force,  the  sermon  seemed  heavy  and  per- 
functory. 


November  16. 

To  Windsor  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  as  we  had 
a  special  permit  to  see  a  large  number  of  rooms  and 
curious  objects  not  usually  shown,  the  visit  was  very 
interesting.  Sadly  suggestive  was  Gordon 's  Bible,  every 
page  having  its  margins  covered  with  annotations  in  his 
own  hand:  it  was  brought  from  I\hartoum  after  his  mur- 
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der,  preseoted  by  his  sister  to  the  Queen,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  an  exquisitely  wrought  silver  casket. 

Tuesday f  Not?ember  18. 

Visited  Somerville  Hall  for  women,  which  shows  a  vast 
advance  over  Oxford  as  I  fonuerly  knew  it  To  think 
that  its  creation  honors  the  memory  of  a  woman  who 
attained  her  high  scientific  knowledge  in  spite  of  every 
discouragement,  and  who,  when  she  had  attained  it,  was 
denounced  outrageously  from  the  pulpit  of  York  Minster 
for  it  I  Dined  at  Merton  College  with  the  warden^  Hon, 
George  Broderick,  in  the  hall,  which  has  been  most  beau- 
tifully restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  When  will  the 
founders  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities  un- 
derstand the  vast  educational  value  of  surroundings  like 
these,  and  especially  of  a  **hair*  in  which  students  meet 
every  day,  beneath  storied  windows  and  the  busts  and 
portraits  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  public  service! 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  in  American  univer- 
sities there  was  anjlhlng  like  the  association  between 
instructors  and  students  in  England,  I  spoke  of  the  evo- 
lution of  our  fraternity  houses  as  likely  to  bring  about 
something  of  the  sort.  The  fraternal  relation  between 
teachers  and  taught  is  certainly  the  best  thing  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  If  I 
were  a  great  millionaire  I  would  establish  in  our  greater 
universities  a  score  or  so  of  self-governing  colleges,  each 
with  comfortable  lodging- rooms  and  studies  and  with 
its  own  library  and  dining-halL  In  the  common  room, 
after  dinner,  I  sat  next  Professor  Wallace,  whose  book 
on  Kant  I  had  read.  He  thinks  the  system  of  ethics 
really  predominant  in  England  is  modified  Kantianism* 

November  19, 

To  Mortimer,  near  Reading,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Paul 

Hunter,  who  once  visited  me  at  Cornelh     Extracts  from 
my  diary  of  this  visit  are  as  follows : 
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Jovember  20, 

To  Bearwood,  tlie  seat  of  John  Walter,  M.P.,  proprie- 
tor of  the  '* Times,*'  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  saw 
a  fox  hunt,  with  the  meet,  the  huntsmen  in  red  coats, 
ani  all  the  rest  of  it 

November  21^ 

Visited  the  old  Abbey  Church  at  Reading  with  Sir 
Paul,  and  in  the  evening  met  various  interesting  people  at 
dinner,  among  them  Sir  John  Mowbray,  M.P.  for  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Walter; 

Sunday,  November  22, 

After  morning  service  in  the  beautiful  parish  church, 
which,  with  its  schools,  was  the  gift  of  Mr,  Benyon,  sev- 
eral of  us  took  a  walk  to  Silchester,  with  its  ruins  of  an 
old  Roman  bath,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  estate. 
In  the  evening  Mr,  Walter,  who  usually  appears  so  reti- 
cent and  quiet,  opened  himself  to  me  quite  freely,  speak- 
ing very  earnestly  regarding  the  unfortunate  turn  which 
the  question  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  has  taken 
in  England  under  pressure  from  the  Vatican,  especially 
as  regards  marriages,  and  illustrating  his  view  by  some 
most  suggestive  newspaper  cuttings.  He  also  gave  me 
what  he  claimed  was  the  true  story  of  Earl  Russell's  con- 
duct in  letting  out  the  Confederate  cruisers  against  us 
during  the  Civil  War,  attributing  it  to  the  fact  that  an 
underling  charged  with  preventing  it  went  suddenly  mad, 
BO  that  the  matter  did  not  receive  early  attention.  But 
this  did  not  modify  my  opinion  of  Earl  Russell.  Thank 
Heaven,  he  lived  until  he  saw  Great  Britain  made  to  pay 
heavily  for  his  obstinacy.  Pity  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  present  restoration  of  good  feeling  between  the  two 
countries;  esto  perpelua  (1905), 


Mondaff,  Novemher  23. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  ''Bramshill,''  the  magnificent 
seat  of  Sir  William  Cope;  after  all,  there  has  never  been 
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any  domestic  architecture  so  noble  as  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobeao.  In  the  evening  to  a  Tory  meeting,  Sir  John 
Mowbray  presiding;  his  opening  speech  astounded  me. 
Presenting  the  claims  of  his  partj%  he  said  that  the  Tories 
were  not  only  the  authors  of  extended  suffrage  under 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  that  they  ought  also  to  have  the 
credit  of  free  trade  in  grain,  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
supported  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Remem- 
bering the  treatment  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  received  from 
Disraeli  and  the  Tory  party  for  this  very  act,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Sir  John's  speech  was  the  coolest  thing  I  had 
ever  heard  in  my  life.  It  was  taken  in  good  part,  how- 
ever. In  America  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  a  speech 
would  have  been  considered  an  insult  to  the  audience. 

November  24. 

To  Cambridge,  where  I  met  a  number  of  old  friends, 
including  Dr.  Waldstein,  director  of  the  Pitzwilliam  Mn- 
seumj  and  Sedley  Taylor,  fellow  of  Trinity;  and  in  the 
evening  dined  at  King*s  College  with  the  former  and  a 
number  of  interesting  men,  including  Westcott,  the  emi- 
nent New  Testament  scholar  (since  Bishop  of  Durham), 

November  26. 

Dined  at  Trinity  College  with  Sedley  Taylor  and 
others,  and  thence  to  the  Politico-Economic  Association 
to  hear  a  discussion  upon  cooperation  iu  prodnction; 
those  taking  the  principal  part  in  the  meeting  being  sun- 
dry leading  men  among  the  professors  and  fellows  de- 
voted to  political  economy.  During  the  day  I  called  on 
Robertson  Smith,  the  eminent  biblical  critic,  who,  having 
been  thrown  out  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  re- 
vealing sundry  truths  in  biblical  criticism  a  dozen  years 
too  soouj  has  been  received  into  a  far  better  place  at 
Cambridge* 

November  27* 

Had  a  delightful  hour  during  the  morning  in  King's 
College  chapel  with  Bradsha^,  the  librarian  of  the  uni- 
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VCTsity— a  most  accomplished  man.  He  has  a  passion 
for  cimreh  architecture,  and  his  discussions  of  the  won- 
derful stained  windows  of  the  chapel  were  very  interest- 
ing. The  evening  service  at  King's  College  was  most 
beautiful:  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  an- 
tiphonal  rendering  of  the  Psalms  by  the  two  choirs  and 
the  great  organ.  More  and  more  I  am  impressed  by  the 
educational  value  of  such  things, 

November  28. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  with  Sedley  Taylor.  Years  before,  I  had 
explored  its  treasures  with  Aldis  Wright,  but  there  were 
new  things  to  fascinate  me.  Dining  at  King's  College 
with  Waldstein,  met  Professor  Seeley,  author  of  the 
*'Life  of  Stein,"  a  book  whieh^  ever  since  its  appearance, 
has  been  an  object  of  my  admiration* 

November  29. 

In  the  morning,  at  King's  College  chapel,  I  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  acoustic  properties  of  this  immense  build- 
ing; for^  having  seated  myself  near  the  door  at  the  west 
end,  I  distinctly  heard  every  word  of  the  prayer  for  the 
church  militant  as  it  was  recited  before  the  altar  at  the 
ottier  end.  Afterward,  at  Oscar  Browning's  rooms^ 
looked  over  a  multitude  of  interesting  documents,  includ- 
ing British  oflBcial  reports  from  New  York  during  our 
War  of  the  Revolution ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  Waldstein 's 
rooms*  met  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  discussed  with  hira  his 
book  on  *' Popular  Oovemment/'  He  interested  me 
greatly,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  some  things  which,  in 
my  opinion,  he  might  well  dwell  more  strongly  upon  in 
future  editions,  and  among  these  the  popularity  of  the 
veto  power  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  its  exten- 
sion by  recent  legislation  of  various  States  to  items  of 
supply  bills. 

At  noon  to  luncheon  at  Christ's  College  with  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  the  Scotch  heretic.    This  was  the  Cam- 
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bridge  home  of  Milton  and  Darwin,  interesting  memo- 
rials of  whora  were  shown  me.  Among  the  guests  was 
Dr.  Creighton,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  liistory.  The 
early  part  of  Creighton's  book  on  the  "History  of  the 
Papacy  During  the  Keformation  Period*'  had  especially 
interested  me,  and  I  now  enjoyed  greatly  his  knowledge 
of  Italian  matters*  He  discussed  Tomasioi's  book  on 
Machiavelli,  and  sundry  new  Italian  books  on  the  relations 
of  the  Popes  and  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 

November  30. 

Took  tea  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  with  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and 
continued  our  discussion  on  his  '* Popular  Government,'' 
which,  while  opposed  to  democracy,  pays  a  great  tribute 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Dined  with 
Professor  Creighton ;  met  various  interesting  people,  and 
discussed  with  him  and  Mrs.  Creighton  sundry  points  in 
English  history^  especially  the  career  of  Archbishop 
Laud;  my  opinion  of  Macaulay's  injustice  being  con- 
firmed thereby, 

December  J, 

Went  in  the  morning  with  Sedley  Taylor  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  M.P.,  an  old  friend  of  former  visits,  and  in- 
spected the  mechanical  laboratory  and  workshops.  There 
were  about  seventy  university  men,  more  or  less,  engaged 
in  these,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  English  Cambridge 
adopting  the  same  line  which  we  have  already  taken  at 
Cornell  against  so  much  opposition,  and  surprising  to 
find  the  Cambridge  equipment  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Cornell.  Afterward  visited  the  polling  booths  for  an 
election  which  was  going  on,  and  noted  the  extraordinary 
precautions  against  any  interference  with  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot  Also  to  the  Cavendish  physical  laboratory, 
which,  like  the  mechanical  laboratory,  was  far  inferior 
in  e€|uipment  to  ours  at  CornelL  In  the  evening  to  the 
Greek  play,— the  **Eumenides"  of  ^schy Ins,— which 
was  wonderfully  well  done.  The  Athena^  Miss  Case  of 
Girton  College,  was  superb;  the  Apollo  imposing;  the 
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Orestes  a  good  actor;  and  the  music  very  effective.  I 
found  myself  seated  next  Andrew  Lang,  so  well  known 
for  his  literary  activity  in  various  fields;  and  on  speaking 
to  him  of  the  evident  delights  of  life  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  I  found  that  he  had  outlived  his  enthusiasm  on 
that  subject. 


December  2, 

In  the  morning  took  a  charming  walk  through  St* 
Peter's,  Queen's,  and  other  colleges,  enjoying  their  quiet 
interior  courts,  their  halls  and  cloisters,  the  bridges 
across  the  Cam,  and  the  walks  beyond.  Then  to  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Seeley  on  *' Forces  of  Government  in  His- 
tory." Tt  was  admirably  clear,  though,  in  parts,  perhaps 
too  subtle.  As  to  England  he  summed  all  up  by  saying 
that  its  present  system  was  simply  revolution  at  any 
moment  Walking  home  with  him  afterward,  I  asked 
why,  if  his  statement  were  correct,  it  did  not  realize  the 
old  ideal  in  France— namely,  that  of  '* La  revolution  en 
permanencp/'  At  luncheon  with  Waldstein  at  Iving\s 
College  we  found  Lord  Lytton,  recently  governor-general 
of  India,  known  to  literature  as  '*Owen  Meredith/'  with 
Lady  Lytton;  also  Sir  William  Anson,  provost  of  All 
Souls;  as  well  as  the  Athena  of  last  evening.  Miss  Case; 
the  Orestes,  the  Apollo,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  others, 
T  was  amused  at  the  difference  between  Lord  Lytton's 
way  of  greeting  me  and  his  treatment  of  Sir  William 
Anson*  When  I  was  introducedj  he  at  once  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  began  talking  very  cordially  and  openly; 
but  when  his  eminent  countryman  was  introduced,  each 
eyed  the  other  as  if  in  suspicion,  did  not  shake  hands, 
bowed  very  coldly,  and  said  nothing  beyond  muttering 
some  one  of  the  usual  formulas.  It  was  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  tlic  shyness  of  Englishmen  in  meeting  each 
other,  and  of  their  want  of  shyness  in  meeting  men  from 
other  countries.  At  table  Lord  Lytton  spoke  regarding 
the  annexation  of  Burmah,  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  Theebaw ;  said  that  it 
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ought  to  have  been  accomplished  loDg  ago,  and  that  the 
delay  of  action  in  the  preinises  was  due  to  English  ti* 
midity.  Both  he  and  Lady  Lytton  were  very  agreeable. 
He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  native  drama  per- 
formed before  him  in  India  at  the  command  of  one  of 
the  great  princes,  though  speaking  of  it  as  ** deadly  dull/* 
Speaking  of  difficulties  in  learning  idioms,  he  told  the 
story  of  a  German  professor  who,  priding  himself  on  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  idioms,  said,  **We  must, 
as  you  English  say,  take  ze  cow  by  ze  corns.'*  At  this 
some  one  rejoined  with  the  story  of  the  learned  baboo 
in  India  who  spoke  of  something  as  '*  magnificent,  soul- 
inspiring,  and  tip-top/'  As  another  example  of  baboo 
English  was  mentioned  the  inscription  upon  one  of  the 
show-cases  in  an  exhibition  in  India:  **A11  the  goods  in 
this  case  are  for  sale,  but  they  cannot  be  removed  imtil 
after  the  day  of  judgment." 

In  the  evening  met  the  Historical  Club  at  Oscar  Brown- 
ing's rooms,  and  heard  an  admirable  paper  by  Professor 
Seeley  on  ** Bourbon  Family  Compacts.'*  He  said  that 
the  fact  of  their  existence  was  not  fully  established  until 
Ranke  mentioned  them,  and  that  he,  Seeley,  then  exam- 
ined the  English  Foreign  Office  records  and  found  them. 
He  spoke  of  them  as  refuting  the  arguments  of  Macautay 
and  others  as  to  the  folly  of  supposing  that  ditferent 
branches  of  the  same  family  on  different  thrones  are 
likely  to  coalesce.  Oscar  Browning  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  flight  of  Louis  XVI  to  Varennes.  It  was  elaborate, 
and  based  on  close  study  and  personal  observation. 
Browning  had  even  taken  measurements  of  the  distance 
over  which  King  Louis  passed  on  that  fatal  night,  with 
the  result  that  he  proved  Carlyle's  account  to  be  entirely 
inaccurate,  and  his  indictment  against  Louis  XVI  based 
upon  it  to  be  absurd.  So  far  from  the  King  having  lum- 
bered along  slowly  through  the  night  in  Mme.  Korf 's 
coach  because  he  had  not  the  force  of  character  to  make 
his  driver  go  rapidly,  Browning  found  that  the  journey 
was  made  in  remarkably  (juick  time. 
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Beeember  3, 

BreakfastiEg  with  Sedley  Taylor,  I  raet  Professor 
Stuart,  M.P.,  wbo  thinks  a  great  liberal,  peaceful  revo- 
lutiou  in  the  English  coDstitution  will  be  accoiuplisbod 
within  the  next  fifty  years.  Thence  walked  with  Tay- 
lor to  Newnham  College,  where  we  were  very  kindly 
received  by  Miss  Gladstone,  daughter  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, and  shown  all  about  the  plaee.  We  were  also  cor- 
dially received  by  Miss  Clough,  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  two  American  girls,  one  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  other  from  California.  Much  progress  had  been 
made  since  my  former  visit  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor and  ilrs.  Fawcett.  Thence  to  Jesus  College 
chapel  and  saw  William  Morris's  stained  glass,  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  modem  work  of  the  kind  known  to 
me. 

December  4, 

Visited  St.  John's,  St  Peter's,  and  other  colleges;  in 
the  afternoon  saw  the  eight-oared  boats  come  down  the 
river  in  fine  style;  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  an- 
nual ** audit  dinner''  at  Trinity  College,  the  number  of 
visitors  in  the  magnificent  hall  being  very  large.  I  found 
myself  between  the  vice-master,  Trotter,  and  Professor 
Humphrey,  the  distinguished  surgeon.  The  latter  thought 
Vienna  had  shot  ahead  of  Berlin  in  surgery,  though  he 
considered  Billroth  too  venturesome,  and  praised  recent 
American  works  on  surgery,  but  thought  England  was 
still  keeping  the  lead.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  came 
a  curious  custom.  Two  ser\^ants  approached  the  vice- 
master  at  the  head  of  the  first  table,  laid  down  upon 
it  a  narrow  roll  of  linen,  and  then  the  guests  rolled  thi« 
along  by  pushing  it  from  either  side  until,  when  it  had 
reached  the  other  end,  a  strip  of  smooth  linen  was  left 
along  the  middle  of  the  whole  table.  Then  a  great  silver 
dish,  with  ladles  on  either  side,  and  containing  some 
80 rt  of  fragrant  fluid,  was  set  in  front  of  the  vice-master, 
npoD  the  narrow  strip  of  linen  which  had  formed  the  roU^ 
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and  the  same  thing  was  repeated  at  each  of  the  other 
tables.  The  vice-master  having  then  filled  a  large  glass 
at  his  side  frooi  the  dish,  and  I,  at  his  suggestion,  having 
done  the  same,  the  great  dish  was  pushed  down  the  table 
to  guest  after  guests,  each  following  our  example*  Wait- 
ing to  see  what  was  to  follow,  I  presently  observed  a 
gentleman  near  me  dipping  liis  napkin  into  his  glass  and 
vigorously  scrubbing  his  face  and  neck  with  it,  evidently 
to  cool  himself  off  after  dinner;  this  was  repeated  with 
more  or  less  thoroughness  by  others  present;  and  then 
came  a  musical  grace  after  meat— the  non  nobis,  Domine 
—wonderfully  given  by  the  choir.  In  the  combination 
room,  afterward,  I  met  most  agreeably  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
M,R,  a  nephew  of  Macaulay,  who  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable biography  of  his  uncle. 


p 


December  6, 

Dined  at  Trinity  College  as  the  guest  of  Aldis  Wright, 
and  met  a  nmnber  of  interesting  men,  among  them  Ma- 
haffy,  the  eminent  professor  of  Greek  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Both  he  and  Wright  told  excellent  stories. 
Among  those  of  the  latter  was  one  of  a  Scotchwoman  who> 
on  being  informed  of  the  change  made  by  the  revisers  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,— namely,  ''and  deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one, ^'— said,  *'I  doot  he  '11  be  sair  uplifted."  Ma- 
haffy  gave  droll  accounts  of  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dub* 
lin.  One  of  these  had  as  its  hero  a  country  clergyman 
who  came  to  ask  Whately  for  a  living  which  had  just 
become  vacant.  The  archbishop,  thinking  to  have  a  little 
fun  with  his  guest,  said^  '*0f  course,  first  of  all,  I  must 
know  what  your  church  politics  are :  are  you  an  attitudi- 
narian,  a  latitudinarian,  or  a  platitudinarian?'^  To  which 
the  parson  replied,  *' Thank  God,  your  Grace,  I  am  not  an 
Arian  at  all  at  all,  if  that  's  what  ye  mane."  The  point 
of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  among  the  charges  con- 
stantly made  by  the  High-church  party  against  Whately 
was  that  of  secret  Unitarianism.  But  the  reply  so  amused 
Whately  that  he  bestowed  the  living  on  the  old  parson  at 
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once.     MahafFy  also  said  that  when  Arehl>i.shop  Treiieb, 

who  was  a  man  exceedingly  mindful  of  the  i»rt>{)riutit»s  (»f 
life^  arrived  in  Dublin  he  assured  MaliafTy  that  lie  in- 
tended to  follow  in  all  things  the  example  of  his  eminent 
predecessor,  whereupon  MahatTy  answered,  **  Should  ytmr 
Grace  do  so,  you  will  in  sunuoer  fre*|uently  sit  in  your 
shirt  sleeves  on  the  chains  in  front  of  your  pulat'c,  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe. ' ' 

Some  one  capped  this  with  a  story  that,  on  a  visitor 
once  telling  Whately  how  a  friend  of  his  in  a  remote  imrt 
of  Ireland  had  such  confidence  in  the  people  about  him 
that  he  never  locked  his  doors^  the  archbishop  i|uietly 
replied,  '*Sorae  fine  morning,  when  your  friend  wakes, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  the  only  spoon  left  in  the  house. ' ' 

December  7. 

For  several  days  visiting  attractive  places  in  London, 
Of  most  interest  to  me  were  talks  with  Leeky,  the  his- 
torian.  He  especially  lamented  Ooldwin  Smith's  expatri- 
ation,  and  referred  to  his  admirable  style,  tliough  regret- 
ting his  lack  of  continuity  in  historical  work.  Though  an 
Irishman  devoted  most  heartily  to  Ireland,  Lecky  thought 
Gladstone's  home  rule  policy  suicidal.  On  my  telling 
him  of  Oscar  Browning^s  stndy  of  Ijouis  XVPs  flight  to 
Varennes,  he  stood  op  for  Carlyle's  general  accuracy* 
He  Uked  Sir  Henry  Maine's  book,  but  wan  mirpriiied  at 
80  much  praise  for  **The  Federalist,"  since  he  thought 
Story's  ** Commentaries"  much  better.  He  thought  Dra- 
per's **Hi«tory  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope" showed  too  much  fondness  for  very  large  gener- 
alizations. He  liked  Hildretb's  "Uistory  of  the  United 
States"  better  than  Bancroft  %  aod  I  argo^  SfatUft 
this  view.  He  praised  Buckle's  style,  and  when  I  asked 
him  regarding  his  own  **EigfatDSiitli  CeDtiirjr/'  h#  Mid 
it  was  to  be  longer  than  he  bad  expected.  JU  to  bis 
"European  Morals/'  be  said  that  it  Qmsl  b#  neast  be- 
fore it  oonld  be  eofitiiraed.  Retmniiig  to  the  solrieet  of 
home  mJe  in  Iralaady  ha  aaid  H  waa  warn  to  lead  to 
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religious  persecution  and  confiscation.  He  speaks  in  a 
very  low,  gentle  voice,  is  tall  and  awkward,  but  has  a 
very  kind  face,  and  pleases  me  greatly.  During  my  stay 
in  London  I  did  some  work  in  the  British  Museum  on 
subjects  which  interested  me,  and  at  a  visit  to  Maskelyno 
and  Cooke's  great  temple  of  jugglery  in  Piccadilly  saw 
a  display  which  set  me  thinking.  Few  miracle-mongers 
have  ever  performed  any  feats  so  wonderful  as  those 
there  accomplished;  the  men  and  women  who  take  such 
pleasure  in  attributing  spiritual  and  supernatural  origin 
to  the  cheap  jugglery  of  ^^ mediums"  should  see  this 
performance. 


CHAPTER  Lin 

FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  SWITZERLAND -1880-1S87 

NEW  YEAR'S  day  of  1886  found  my  wife  and  my- 
self again  in  Paris;  and,  during  our  stay  of  nt^arly 
a  fortnight  there,  we  met  various  interesting  persons— 
among  them  Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister  at  that 
post,  whom  I  had  last  seen,  over  thirty  years  before,  when 
we  crossed  the  ocean  together— he  then  going  as  minis- 
ter to  China,  and  I  as  attache  to  St.  Petersburg.  His 
discussions  both  of  American  and  French  politics  were 
interesting;  but  a  far  more  suggestive  talker  was  Mme, 
Blaze  de  Bury.  Though  a  Frenchwoman,  she  was  said 
to  be  a  daughter  of  Lord  Brougham;  his  portrait  hung 
above  her  chair  in  the  salon,  and  she  certainly  showed 
a  versatility  worthy  of  tlie  famous  philosopher  and  states- 
man, of  whom  it  was  said,  when  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor, that  if  he  only  knew  a  little  law  he  would  know  a 
little  of  everything*  She  apparently  knew  not  only  every* 
thing,  but  everybody,  and  abounded  in  revelations  and 
prophecies. 

On  the  way  from  Paris  to  the  Riviera  we  encount^ered 
at  Lyons  very  cold  weather,  and,  ^ving  my  wraps  t*^  my 
wife,  I  hurried  out  into  the  station  in  the  evening,  bought 
of  a  newsvender  a  mass  of  old  n*?wHpapc*rH,  and,  having 
swathed  myself  in  these,  went  through  tlie  night  coixif<irt' 
ably,  although  our  conp6  was  exposed  to  a  most  piercing 
wind. 

Arriving  at  Cannes,  wt  foutid  Juom  Brym  of  Qm  EflC' 
lish  Parliament,  Baron  George  vcm  BoOiiM  of  the  Ow- 
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man  Parliament,  and  Lord  Aeton  (since  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Cambridge )j  all  interesting  men, 
but  the  latter  peculiarly  so:  the  nearest  approach  to 
omniscience  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Theodore  Parker.  Another  person  who  especially  at- 
tracted me  was  Sir  Charles  Murray,  formerly  British 
minister  at  Lisbon  and  Dresden.  His  first  wife  was  an 
American,  — Miss  Wadswoilh  of  Geneseo,— and  he  had 
traveled  much  in  America — once  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks  with  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York,  of  whom 
he  spoke  most  kindly.  Discussing  the  Eastern  Question^ 
he  said  that  any  nation,  except  Russia,  might  have  Con- 
stantinople;  he  gave  reminiscences  of  old  King  John  of 
Saxony,  who  was  very  scholarly,  but  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  a  king.  Most  charming  of  all  were  his  remi- 
niscences of  Talleyrand.  The  best  things  during  my  stay 
were  my  walks  and  talks  with  Lord  Acton,  who  was  full 
of  information  at  first  hand  regarding  Gladstone  and 
other  leaders  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent*  Al- 
though a  Roman  Catholic,  he  spoke  highly  of  Eraser,  late 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Manchester.  As  to  Americans,  he 
had  known  Charles  Sumner  in  America,  but  had  not 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  him,  evidently  thinking  that  the 
senator  orated  too  much;  he  had  with  him  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  selected,  doubtless^  from  his  two  large 
libraries,  in  London  and  in  the  Tyrol,  and  with  this  he 
astonished  one  as  does  a  juggler  who,  from  a  single  small 
bottle,  pours  out  any  kind  of  wine  demanded.  For  ex- 
ample, one  day,  Bunsen,  Bryce,  and  myself  being  with 
him,  the  first-named  said  something  regarding  a  curious 
philological  tract  by  Bernays,  put  forth  when  Bunsen 
was  a  student  at  Gottingen,  but  now  entirely  out  of  print. 
At  this  Lord  Acton  went  to  one  of  his  shelves,  took  down 
this  rare  tract,  and  handed  it  to  us.  So,  too,  during 
one  of  our  walks,  the  talk  happening  to  fall  upon  one  of 
my  heroes,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  I  asked  bow  it  was  that, 
while  in  the  old  church  on  the  Lagoon  at  Venice  I  had 
at  three  different  visits  sought  Sarpi 's  grave  in  vain,  I 
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liad  at  the  last  visit  found  it  just  where  I  had  looked  for 
it  before*  At  this  he  gave  me  a  most  ioteresting  account 
of  the  opposition  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI— who,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  papacy,  had  been  abbot  of  the  monastery 
—to  Sarpi's  burial  within  its  sacred  precincts,  and  of  the 
compromise  under  which  his  burial  was  allowed.  This 
compromise  was  that  his  bones,  which  had  so  long  been 
kept  in  the  ducal  library  to  protect  them  from  clerical  ha- 
tred, might  be  buried  in  the  church  on  the  island,  provided 
Sarpi  were,  during  the  ceremonies,  honored  simply  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,— which  he  prob- 
ably was  not,— and  not  honored  as  the  greatest  states- 
man of  Venice- which  he  certainly  was.  This,  as  I  then 
supposed,  closed  the  subject;  but  in  the  afternoon  a  ser- 
vant came  over,  bringing  me  from  Lord  Acton  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  original  manuscripts  relating 
to  Sarpi,— a  large  part  of  them  being  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  papal  authorities  and  the  Venetians 
who  had  wished  to  give  Sarpi 's  bones  decent  burial,  over 
half  a  century  before*  T  now  found  that  the  reason  why 
1  had  not  discovered  the  grave  was  that  the  monks,  as 
long  as  they  were  allowed  control,  had  persisted  in  break- 
ing up  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription;  that  they  could 
not  disturb  the  bones  for  the  reason  that  Sari)i*s  ad- 
mirers had  inclosed  them  in  a  large  and  strong  iron  box, 
anchoring  it  so  that  it  was  verj^  difficult  to  remove;  but 
that  since  the  death  of  tlie  late  patriarch  and  the  abolition 
of  monkish  power  the  inscri[>tion  over  the  grave  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 

During  another  of  our  morning  walks  the  discussion 
having  fallen  on  witchcraft  persecution,  Lord  Acton 
called  in  the  afternoon  and  brought  me  an  interesting 
addition  to  my  collection  of  curious  books  on  that  sub- 
ject—a volume  by  Christian  Thomasius. 

On  another  of  our  excursions  I  asked  him  regarding 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  at  Home,  and  its  proce- 
dure. To  this  he  answered  that  individuals  or  commis- 
sions are  appointed  to  examine  special  works  and  repor*' 
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thereupon  to  the  CoDgregation,  which  then  allows  or  eon- 
deiriBS  them,  as  may  seem  best;  and  I  raarv^eled  much 
when,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  sent  me  specimens 
of  such  original  reports  on  various  books. 

He  agreed  with  me  that  the  papal  condemnation  of 
Victor  Hugo's  **Les  Miserables"  was  a  mistake  as  a 
matter  of  policy— as  great  a  mistake,  indeed,  as  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  other  condemnations  had  been.  Of 
Pope  Leo  XIII  he  spoke  with  respect,  giving  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  very  liberal  concessions  made  by  him  at  the 
Vatican  library,  so  that  it  is  now  freely  opened  to  Protes- 
tants, whereas  it  was  formerly  kept  closely  shut.  At  a 
later  period  this  was  confirmed  to  me  by  Dr,  Philip 
Schaff,  the  eminent  Protestant  church  historian,  who  told 
me  that  formerly  at  the  Vatican  library  he  was  only 
allowed,  as  a  specia!  favor,  to  look  at  the  famous  Codex, 
with  an  attendant  watching  him  every  moment;  whereas 
after  Pope  Leo  XIII  came  into  control  he  was  permitted 
to  study  tlie  Codex  and  take  notes  from  it  at  his  ease. 

In  another  of  his  walks  Lord  Acton  discussed  Glad- 
stone, whom  he  greatly  admired,  but  pointed  out  some 
curious  peculiarities  in  the  great  statesman  and  church- 
man,—among  these,  that  he  worshiped  the  memory  of 
Archbishop  Laud  and  detested  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam m. 

Very  interesting  were  sundry  little  dinners  on  Satur- 
day evenings  at  the  Cerele  Nautique,  at  which  I  found 
not  only  Lord  Acton,  but  Sir  Henry  Keating,  a  retired 
English  judge;  General  Palfrey,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  our  Civil  War ;  and  a  few  other  good  talkers. 
At  one  of  these  dinners  Sir  Henry  started  the  question : 
**Who  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived!"  Lord 
Acton  gave  very  interesting  arguments  in  favor  of  Na- 
poleon, while  I  did  my  best  in  favor  of  Caesar;  my  argu- 
ment being  that  the  system  which  Caesar  founded  main- 
tained the  Roman  Empire  during  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  his  death:  that  its  fundamental  ideas  and 
features  have  remained  effective  in  various  great  nations 
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until  the  present  day;  and  that  they  have  in  onr  own 
century  shown  themselves  more  vigorous  than  ever. 
Lord  AetoD  insisted  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  processes  of  Caesar's  mind;  that  we  know  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  only  two  ancients,  Socrates  and  Cicero; 
that  possibly,  if  we  knew  more  of  Shakspere's  mental 
processes,  the  preeminence  might  be  claimed  for  him, 
but  that  we  know  nothing  of  them  save  from  his  writ- 
ings; while  we  know  Napoleon's  thoroughly  from  the 
vast  collections  of  memoirs,  state  papers,  orders,  conver* 
sations,  etc,  as  well  as  in  his  amazing  dealings  with  the 
problems  of  his  time;  tliat  the  scope  and  power  of  Na- 
poleon's mental  processes  seem  almost  preternatural, 
and  of  this  he  gave  various  remarkable  proofs.  He  ar- 
gued that  considerations  of  moral  character  and  aims, 
as  elements  in  greatness,  must  be  left  out  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion; that  the  intellectual  processes  and  their  results 
were  all  that  we  could  really  estimate  in  comparing  men. 
Sir  Henry  Keating  observed  that  his  father,  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  was  vastly  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
Napoleon  at  St,  Helena;  whereupon  Lord  Acton  re- 
marked that  Thiers  acknowledged  to  Guizot,  who  told 
Lord  Acton,  that  Napoleon  was  '^iin  scelerat/'  That 
seemed  to  me  a  rather  strong  word  to  be  used  by  a  man 
who  had  done  so  much  to  revive  the  Napoleonic  legend. 
Lord  Acton  also  quoted  a  well-authenticated  story- 
vouched  for  by  two  persons  whom  he  named,  one  of  them 
being  the  Count  de  Flahaut,  who  was  present  and  heard 
the  remark— that  when  the  imperial  guards  broke  at 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  said,  **It  has  always  been  so  since 
Crecy." 

Toward  the  end  of  February  we  went  on  to  Florence, 
and  there  met,  frequently,  Villari,  the  historian;  Man- 
tegazzi ;  and  other  leading  Florentines.  Mention  being 
made  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Curci,  who  had  rebelled 
against  what  he  considered  the  fatal  influence  of  Jesuit- 
ism on  the  papacy,  Villari  thought  him  too  scholastic  to 
have  any  real  influence.    Of  Settembrini  he  spoke  highly 
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as  a  noble  character  and  valuable  critic,  though  with  no 
permanent  place  in  Italian  literatnre.  He  excused  the 
tardiness  of  Italians  in  putting  up  statues  to  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  since  they  had  so  many  other 
recent  statues  to  put  up.  As  I  look  back  upon  this  con- 
versation, it  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  tlmt  1  have  lived 
to  see  both  these  statues— that  of  Bruno,  on  the  place  in 
Rome  where  he  was  burned  alive,  and  that  of  Sarpi,  on  the 
phice  in  Venice  where  the  assassins  sent  by  Pope  Paul  V 
left  him  for  dead* 

Early  in  March  we  arrived  in  Naples,  going  piously 
through  the  old  sights  we  had  seen  several  times  before* 
Revisiting  Amalfi,  I  saw  the  archbishop  pontificating  at 
the  cathedral:  he  was  the  finest-looking  prelate  I  ever 
saw,  reminding  me  amazingly  of  my  old  professor,  Silli- 
man  of  Yale.  Then,  during  the  stay  of  some  weeks  in 
Sorrento,  I  took  as  an  Italian  teacher  a  charming  old 
padre f  who  read  his  mass  every  morning  in  one  of  the 
churches  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  literature. 
He  was  at  heart  libera],  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  famous  *' Politico- Philosophical  Cate- 
chism," adopted  by  Archbishop  Apuzzo  of  Sorrento, 
than  which,  probably,  nothing  more  defiant  of  moral  prin- 
ciples was  ever  written.  The  archbishop  had  been  made 
by  **King  Bomba^'  tutor  to  his  son,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  young  man  was  finally  kicked  ignominiously  off  his 
throne,  and  his  country  annexed  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 
This  catechism,  written  years  before  by  the  elder  Leo- 
pa  rdi,  but  adopted  and  promoted  by  the  archbishop,  was 
devoted  to  maintaining  the  righteousness  of  all  that  sys- 
tem of  extreme  despotism,  oath-breaking,  defiance  of  na- 
tional sentiment,  and  violations  of  ordinary  decency, 
which  had  made  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  byword  during 
BO  many  generations.  Therein  patriotism  was  proved  to 
be  a  delusion;  popular  education  an  absurditj^;  obser- 
vance of  the  monarch's  sworn  word  opposition  to  divine 
law;  a  constitution  a  mere  plaything  in  the  monarch's 
hands;   the  Bible  is  steadily  quoted  in  behalf  of  **the 
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right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong'*;  and  all  this  with 
a  mixture  of  i.'ynieism  and  unctuousness  which  makes  this 
catechism  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  works  of 
modern  times. 

At  this  time  I  made  an  interesting  acquaintance  with 
Francis  Galton,  the  eminent  English  authority  on  hered- 
ity- Discussing  dreams,  he  told  me  a  story  of  a  lady 
who  said  that  she  knew  that  dreams  came  true;  for  she 
dreamed  once  that  the  number  3  drew  a  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  again  that  the  number  8  drew  it;  and  so,  she 
said,  **I  multiplied  them  together,  3X8  =27,  bought  a 
ticket  bearing  the  latter  number,  and  won  the  prize-'* 

Very  interesting  were  my  meetings  with  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  author.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
his  villa  and  surroundings,  and  his  accounts  of  Italian 
life  were  fascinating,  as  one  would  expect  after  reading 
his  novels.  Another  new  acquaintance  was  Mr.  Mayall, 
an  English  microscopist;  he  gave  me  accounts  of  his  visit 
to  the  Louvre  with  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  after  looking 
steadily  at  the  '* Immaculate  Conception' *  of  Murillo,  said, 
'*!  cannot  like  a  painted  figure  that  has  no  visible  means 
of  support." 

On  my  return  northward  I  visited  the  most  famous  of 
Christian  monasteries,  — the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine 
order,— Monte  Cassino,  and  there  met  a  young  English 
novice,  who  introduced  me  to  various  Benedictine  fa- 
thers, especially  sundry  Germans  who  were  decorating 
with  Byzantine  figures  the  lower  story,  near  the  altar  of 
St.  Benedict.  At  dinner  the  young  man  agreed  with  me 
that  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  Benedictine  college  at 
Oxford,  but  thought  that  any  college  established  there 
must  be  controlled  by  the  Jesuit  order.  He  professed 
respect  for  the  Jesuits,  but  evidently  with  some  mistrust 
of  their  methods.  On  my  asking  if  he  thought  he  could 
bear  the  severe  rule  of  his  order,  especially  that  of  ris- 
ing about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retiring  early 
in  the  evening,  he  answered  that  formerly  he  feared  that 
he  could  not,  but  that  now  he  believed  he  could*    On  my 
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tentative  suggestion  that  he  come  and  establish  a  Bene- 
dictine convent  on  Cayuga  Lake,  he  told  me  that  he  should 
probably  be  sent  to  Scotland. 

The  renowned  old  monastery  seems  to  be  mindful  of 
its  best  traditions,  for  it  has  established  within  its  walls 
an  admirably  equipped  printing-house,  in  which  I  was 
able  to  secure  for  Cornell  University  copies  of  various 
books  by  learned  Benedictines— some  of  them,  by  the 
beauty  of  their  workmanship,  well  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  illuminated  manuscripts  which  formerly  came 
from  the  Scriptoria. 

At  Rome  I  was  taken  about  by  Lanciani,  the  eminent 
archaeologist  in  control  of  the  excavations,  who  showed 
me  beautiful  things  newly  discovered  and  now  kept  in 
temporary  rooms  near  the  Capitol.  To  my  surprise,  he 
told  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no  authentic  bust  of  Ci- 
cero dating  from  his  time ;  but  this  was  afterward  denied 
by  Story,  the  American  sculptor,  who  pointed  out  to  me 
a  cast  of  one  in  his  studio.  Story  spoke  gloomily  of  the 
condition  of  Italy,  saying  that  formerly  there  were  no 
taxes,  but  that  now  the  taxes  are  crushing.  He  added 
that  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the  present  Pope  was 
that,  during  the  cholera  at  Naples,  he  remained  in  Rome, 
while  King  Humbert  went  immediately  to  that  city, 
visited  the  hospitals,  cheered  the  cholera-stricken,  com- 
forted them,  and  supplied  their  wants. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I  saw  Cardinal  Howard  celebrate 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's.  He  had  been  an  English 
guardsman,  was  magnificently  dressed,  and  was  the  very 
ideal  of  a  proud  prelate.  The  audience  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  altar  were  none  too  reverential, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  were  walking  about  and 
talking  as  if  in  a  market ;  all  of  this  irreverence  remind- 
ing me  of  the  high  mass  which  I  had  seen  celebrated  by 
Pope  Pius  IX  at  the  same  altar  on  Easter  day  of  1856. 

Galling  on  the  former  prime  minister,  Minghetti,  who 
luid  been  an  associate  of  Cavour,  I  found  him  very  inter- 
mn  1  was  also  Sambuy,  senator  of  the  kingdom  and 
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syndic  of  Turin,  who  was  with  him.  Minghetti  said  that 
the  Italian  school  system  was  not  yet  satisfactory^  though 
young  men  are  doing  well  in  advanced  scientific,  mathe- 
matical, historical,  and  economic  studies.  On  my  speak- 
ing of  a  statistical  map  in  my  possession  which  revealed 
the  enormous  percentage  of  persons  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  in  those  parts  of  Italy  most  directly  under 
the  influence  of  the  church,  he  said  that  matters  were 
slowly  improving  under  the  new  regime.  He  spoke  with 
respect  of  Leo  XIII,  saying  that  he  was  not  so  bitter  in 
his  utterances  against  Italy  as  Pius  IX  had  been.  Dis- 
cussing Bismarck  and  Cavour,  he  said  that  both  were 
eminently  practical,  but  that  Cavour  adhered  to  certain 
principles,  such  as  free  trade,  freedom  of  the  church,  and 
the  like,  whereas  Bismarck  was  wont  to  take  up  any 
principle  which  would  serve  his  temporary  pui-pose. 
Minghetti  hoped  much,  eventually,  from  Cavour 's  idea 
of  toleration,  and  spoke  with  praise  of  the  checks  put 
by  the  American  Constitution  on  unbridled  democracy, 
whereupon  I  quoted  to  him  the  remark  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour in  New  York,  the  most  eminent  of  recent  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  Presidency,  to  the  effect  that 
the  merit  of  our  Constitution  is  not  that  it  promotes 
democracy,  but  that  it  checks  it  Minghetti  spoke  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine -s  book  on  **Free  Government '*  with  much 
praise;  in  spite  of  its  anti-democratic  tendencies,  it  had 
evidently  raised  his  opinion  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. He  also  praised  American  scientific  progress. 
Samhuy  said  that  the  present  growth  of  the  city  of  Rome 
is  especially  detested  by  the  clergy,  since  it  is  making  the 
city  too  large  for  them  to  control ;  that  their  bitterness  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  clearly  see  that,  no 
matter  what  may  happen,— even  if  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
were  to  be  destroyed  to-morrow,— it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  old  regime  of  Pope,  cardinals,  and 
priests  ever  again  to  govern  the  city;  that  with  this  in- 
crease of  the  population,  and  its  long  exercise  of  politi- 
cal power,  the  resumption  of  temporal  power  by  the  Pope 
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even  if  revolutic 
never  agaiB  iah 


is  an  utter  impossibility;  tba 
archy  catue,  the  people  woiil 
under  the  papacy. 

Very  interesting  were  sundry  gatherings  at  the  rooms 
of  Stor)%  the  sculptor.  Meeting  there  the  Brazilian  min- 
ister at  the  papal  court,  I  was  amazed  by  his  statements 
regarding  the  rules  restricting  intercourse  between  diplo- 
matists aecredited  to  the  Vatican  and  those  accredited 
to  the  Quiriual ;  he  said  that  although  the  minister 
from  his  country  to  the  Quiriual  was  one  of  his  best 
friends,  he  was  not  allowed  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
him. 

The  American  minister,  Judge  Stallo  of  Cincinnati, 
seemed  to  me  an  admirable  man,  in  spite  of  the  stories 
circulated  by  various  hostile  cliques.  At  the  house  of  the 
British  ambassador  Stallo  spoke  in  a  verj^  interesting  way 
of  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  far  above  his  fellows  and  ca- 
pable of  making  a  great  pope.  The  political  difficulties 
in  Italy,  he  said,  were  very  great,  and,  greatest  of  all,  in 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Dining  with  him,  I  met  my  old  friend 
Hoffmann,  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  Italian  men  of  science,  senators,  and 
others. 

At  the  house  of  Dr.  Nevin,  rector  of  the  American 
Episcopal  church,  I  met  the  Dutch  minister,  who  corrobo- 
rated my  opinion  that  the  British  parliamentary  system 
generally  works  badly  in  the  Continental  countries,  since 
it  causes  constantly  recurring  changes  in  ministers,  and 
prevents  any  proper  continuity  of  state  action,  and  he 
naturally  alluded  to  the  condition  of  things  in  France 
as  an  example. 

Among  other  interesting  people,  I  met  the  abbot  of  St, 
Paul  Outside  the  AValls,  to  whom  Lord  Acton,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  question  as  to  whether  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  '* learned  Benedictine"  extant,  had  given  me 
a  letter  of  introduction.  The  good  abbot  turned  out  to 
be  an  Irishman  with  some  of  the  more  interesting  pecu- 
liarities of  his  race;  but  his  conversation  was  more  vivid 
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than  illuminating.  He  had  reviewed  various  books  for  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  one  of  these,  a  book  which  I 
had  just  bought,  being  on  **The  Architecture  of  St,  John 
Lateran.*'  He  held  a  position  in  the  Propaganda,  and  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  bis  minute  knowledge  of  affairs 
in  the  United  States,  The  question  being  then  unde- 
cided as  to  whether  a  new  bishopric  for  central  New  York 
was  to  be  established  at  Utica  or  Syracuse,  he  discussed 
both  places  with  much  minute  knowledge  of  their  claiios 
and  of  the  people  residing  in  them*  I  put  in  the  best 
word  I  could  for  Syracuse,  feeling  that  if  a  bishopric  was 
to  be  established,  that  was  the  proper  place  for  it;  and 
afterward  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the 
bishop  had  been  placed  there.  The  abbot  had  known  Sec- 
retary Seward  and  liked  him. 

Leaving  Rome  in  May,  we  made  visits  of  deep  interest 
to  Assisi,  Perugia,  Orvieto,  and  other  historic  towns, 
and,  arriving  at  Florence  again,  saw  something  of  society 
in  that  city.  Count  de  Gubematis,  the  eminent  scholar, 
who  had  just  returned  from  India,  was  eloquent  in  praise 
of  the  Taj  Mahal,  which,  of  all  buildings  in  the  world, 
is  the  one  I  most  desire  to  see.  He  thinks  that  the  stories 
regarding  juggling  in  India  have  been  marvelously  de- 
veloped by  transmission  from  East  to  West;  that  grow- 
ing the  mango,  of  which  so  mucli  is  said,  is  a  very  poor 
trick,  aa  is  also  tbe  crushing,  killing,  and  restoration  to 
life  of  a  boy  under  a  basket;  that  these  marv^els  are 
not  at  all  what  the  stories  report  them  to  be;  that  it  is 
simply  another  case  of  the  rapid  growth  of  legends  by 
transmission*  He  said  that  hatred  for  England  remaioB 
deep  in  India,  and  that  caste  spirit  is  very*  little  altered, 
his  own  servant,  even  when  very  thirsty,  not  daring  to 
drink  from  a  bottle  which  his  master  had  touched- 
Dining  with  Count  Ressi  at  his  noble  villa  on  the  slope 
toward  Fiesole,  I  noted  various  delicious  Italian  wines 
upon  the  table,  but  the  champagne  was  what  is  known 
u  "Pleasant  Valley  Catawba,''  from  Lake  Keuka  in 
western  New  York,  which  the  count,  during  his  journey 
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to  Niagara,  had  found  so  good  that  he  had  shipped  a 
quantity  of  it  to  Florence. 

A  very  interesting  man  I  found  in  the  Marquis  Alfieri 
Sostegno,  vice-president  of  the  Senate,— a  man  noted  for 
his  high  character  and  his  writings.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  new  ''School  for  Political  and  Social  Studies,** 
and  gave  me  much  information  regarding  it.  His  fam- 
ily is  of  mediaeval  origin,  but  he  is  a  liberal  of  the  Cavour 
sort.  Preferring  constitutional  monarchy,  but  thinking 
democracy  inevitable,  he  asks,  ''Shall  it  be  a  democracy 
like  that  of  France,  excluding  all  really  leading  men 
from  power,  or  a  democracy  influenced  directly  by  its 
best  ment"  In  his  school  he  has  attempted  to  train 
young  men  in  the  practical  knowledge  needed  in  public 
affairs,  and  hopes  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  inevi- 
table future.  This  college  has  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  local  universities,  but  is  making  its  way. 

Another  man  of  the  grand  old  Italian  sort  was  Peruzzi, 
syndic  of  Florence,  a  former  associate  of  Cavour,  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  Italy.  Calling  for  me  with 
two  other  senators,  he  took  me  to  his  country  villa,  which 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  over  four 
hundred  years,  and  there  I  dined  with  a  very  distin- 
guished company.  Everything  was  large  and  patri- 
archal, but  simple.  The  discussions,  both  at  table  and 
afterward,  as  we  sat  upon  the  terrace  with  its  wonder- 
ful outlook  over  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Tuscany, 
mainly  related  to  Italian  matters.  All  seemed  hopeful 
of  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  clerical  difficulty.  Most 
interesting  was  his  wife,  Donna  Emilia,  well  known  for 
her  brilliant  powers  of  discussion  and  her  beautiful 
qualities  as  a  hostess  both  at  the  Peruzzi  palace  in  Flor- 
ence and  in  this  villa,  where  one  meets  men  of  light 
and  leading  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

From  Florence  we  went  on  to  the  Italian  lakes,  staying 
especially  at  Baveno,  Lugano,  and  Cadenabbia.  Espe- 
cially interesting  to  me  were  the  scenes  depicted  in  the 
first  part  of  Manzoni's  "Promessi  Sposi.'^    An  eminent 
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Italian  told  me  at  tliis  time  that  Manzoni  never  forgave 
himself  for  his  humorous  delineations  of  the  priest  Don 
Abbondio,  who  figures  in  these  scenes  after  a  somewhat 
undignified  fashion.  Interesting  also  was  a  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  Rosmini,  with  its  portrait-statue  by  Vela^ 
in  the  monastery  looking  over  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Thence  by  the  St.  Gotthard 
to  Zurich,  where  we  visited  my  old  colleague,  Colonel 
Roth,  the  Swiss  minister  at  Berlin.  Very  simple  and 
charming  was  his  family  life  at  Teufen,  In  the  library 
I  noticed  a  curious  shield,  and  upon  it  several  swords, 
each  with  an  inscription;  and,  on  my  asking  regarding 
them,  I  was  told  that  they  were  the  official  swords  of  Colo- 
nel Roth's  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  father,  and 
himself,  each  of  whom  had  been  Landamman  of  the  can- 
ton. He  told  me  that  as  Landamman  he  presided  from 
time  to  time  over  a  popular  assembly  of  several  thousand 
people;  that  it  was  a  republic  such  as  Rousseau  advo- 
cated,—all  the  people  coming  together  and  voting,  by 
**yes*'  and  '*no'^  and  showing  of  hands,  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Landamman  and  his  councih  Driving  through  the 
canton,  I  found  that,  while  none  of  the  people  were  rich, 
few  were  very  poor,  and  that  the  Catholic  was  much  be- 
hind the  Protestant  part  in  thrift  and  prosperity. 

My  love  for  historical  studies  interested  me  greatly 
in  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall.  The  mediaeval  build- 
ings are  virtually  gone,  and  a  mass  of  rococo  construc- 
tions have  taken  their  place.  Gone,  too,  in  the  main, 
is  the  famous  library  of  the  middle  ages;  but  the  eminent 
historian  and  archivist,  Henne  Am  Rhyn,  showed  me  the 
ancient  catalogue  dating  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  old  manuscripts  referred  to  in  it, 
which  have  done  doty  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Then  followed  my  second  visit  to  the  Engadine,  reached  by 
two  days'  driving  in  the  mountains  from  Coire;  and  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  St.  Moritz  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
interesting  people,— among  them  Admiral  Irvine  of  the 
British  navy.     Speaking  of  the  then  recent  sinking  of 
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the  Cunarder  Oregon,  lie  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
squadron  of  seven-hundred-ton  vessels  with  beaks  could 
best  defend  a  harbor  from  ironclads;  and  in  support  of 
this  contention  he  cited  an  experience  of  his  own  as 
showing  the  efficieney  of  the  beak  in  naval  warfare.  A 
few  years  before  be  had  ancliored  in  the  Piraeus,  his  ship, 
an  ironclad,  having  a  beak  projecting  from  the  bow, 
of  course  under  water.  Noticing  a  Greek  brig  nearing 
him,  he  made  signals  to  her  to  keep  well  off;  but  the 
captain  of  the  brig,  resenting  this  interference,  and  keep- 
ing straight  on,  endeavored  to  pass,  at  a  distance  which, 
no  doubt,  seemed  to  him  perfectly  safe,  in  front  of  the 
bows  of  the  ironclad.  The  admiral  said  that  not  the 
slightest  shock  was  felt  on  board  his  own  vessel;  but  the 
brig  sank  almost  immediately.  She  had  barely  grazed 
the  end  of  the  beak.  At  another  time  the  admiral  spoke 
of  the  advance  of  the  British  fleet,  in  which  he  held  a 
command,  upon  Constantinople  in  1878.  The  British 
Government  supposed  that  the  Turks  had  virtually  gone 
over  to  the  Russians,  and  the  first  order  was  to  take 
the  Turkish  fortresses  at  Constantinople  immediately; 
but  this  order  was  afterward  withdrawn,  and  the  matter 
at  issue  was  settled  in  the  ensuing  European  conference* 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  at  this  Alpine  resort  my  old 
friend  Story  the  sculptor.  He  gave  us  a  comical  account 
of  the  presentation  at  the  Vatican  of  Mr*  George  Peabody 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Boston,  Referring  to  Wr.  Peabody 's 
munificence  to  various  institutions  for  aiding  the  needy, 
and  especially  orphans,  Mr,  Winthrop,  in  a  pleasant  vein, 
presented  his  friend  to  Pope  Pius  IX  as  a  gentleman  who, 
though  unmarried,  had  hundreds  of  children ;  whereupon 
the  Pope,  taking  him  literally,  held  up  his  hands  and  an- 
swered, "Fi  done/  fid  one  I'* 

Our  stay  at  St.  Moritz  was  ended  by  a  severe  snow- 
storm early  in  August  That  was  too  much,  I  had  left 
America  mainly  to  escape  snow ;  my  traveling  all  this  dis- 
tance was  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  it 
again;  and  so,  ha\nng  hugged  the  stove  for  a  day  or 
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two,  I  decided  to  return  to  a  milder  climate.  Passing  by 
Vevey,  we  visited  our  friends  the  Brunnows  at  their  beau- 
tiful villa  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman,  where  my  old 
president  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Tappan, 
had  died,  and  it  was  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  that 
I  visited  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  hard  by. 

Stopping  at  Geneva  over  Sunday,  I  observed  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Calvin's  old  church,  that  the  ser- 
mon and  service  carefully  steered  dear  of  the  slightest 
Trinitarian  formula,  as  did  the  churches  in  Switzerland 
generally.  Considering  that  Calvin  had  burned  Servetus 
in  that  very  city  for  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  this  omission  would  seem  enough  to  make  that 
stem  reformer  turn  in  his  grave.  Returning  to  Paris, 
I  again  met  Lecky,  who  was  making  a  short  visit  to  the 
French  capital  j  and,  as  we  were  breakfasting  together, 
Mme,  Blaze  de  Bury  being  present,  our  conversation 
fell  on  Parisian  mobs.  She  insisted  that  the  studied  in- 
action of  the  papal  nuncio  during  the  Commune  caused 
the  murder  of  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was 
hated  by  the  extreme  clerical  party  on  account  of  his 
coolness  toward  infallibility  and  sundry  other  dogmas 
advocated  by  the  Jesuits.  Lecky  thought  Lord  Acton's 
old  article  in  the  **  North  British  Keview"  tlie  best 
statement  yet  made  on  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 
The  discussion  having  veered  toward  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, which  was  even  then  rising,  Lecky  said  that  Shak- 
spere  probably  never  saw  a  Jew— that  Jews  were  not 
allowed  in  England  in  his  time,  the  only  exceptions  being 
Queen  Elizabeth's  physician  and,  perhaps,  a  few  others. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  I  started  on  an 
architectural  tour  through  the  east  of  France,  and  was 
more  than  ever  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  all  I  found 
at  Roissons,  Laon,  Chalons,  Troves,  and  Rheims,  the 
cathedral  at  the  latter  place  seeming  even  more  grand 
than  when  I  last  saw  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
cide finally  which  is  the  more  noble— Amiens  or  Rheims; 
my  temporary  decision  being  generally  in  favor  of  that 
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one  of  the  two  which  I  have  seen  last.  But  I  found  in- 
iquity triumphant:  the  '^restorers"  had  been  at  work, 
and  had  apparently  done  their  worst.  A  great  scaffold- 
ing covered  the  superb  rose-window  of  the  west  front, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Christendom,  and,  in 
a  little  book  published  by  one  of  the  canons,  I  soon 
learned  the  reason.  It  appears  that  the  architect  super- 
intending the  ''restoration''  had  dug  a  deep  well  at  one 
comer  of  one  of  the  massive  towers  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  foundations;  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
fill  this  well ;  and  that,  during  the  winter,  the  water  from 
the  roofs,  having  come  down  into  it  and  frozen,  had  up- 
heaved the  tower  at  one  comer,  with  the  result  of  crum- 
bling and  cracking  this  inmiense  window  adjacent 

At  Troyes  it  was  hardly  better.  It  is  a  city  which 
probably  never  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  yet 
here  are  four  of  the  most  magnificent  architectural  mon- 
uments in  Europe.  But  the  work  wrought  upon  them 
under  the  pretext  of  **  restoration '*  was  no  less  atrocious 
than  that  upon  the  cathedral  at  Bheims,  and  of  this  I 
have  given  an  example  elsewhere.* 

Continuing  my  way  homeward,  I  stopped  a  few  days 
in  London.  From  my  diary  I  select  an  account  of  the 
sermon  preached  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city  by  Dr.  Temple,— then  bishop  of  London,  but  later 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,— before  the  lord  mayor,  lady 
mayoress,  and  other  notable  people.  The  sermon  was  a 
striking  exhibition  of  plain  common  sense,  without  one 
particle  of  what  is  generally  known  as  spirituality.  The 
text  was,  ** Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,'*  and  the 
argiiiiiont  simply  was  that  the  congregation  worshiping 
in  that  old  church  had  received  all  its  privileges  from 
contributions  made  centuries  before,  and  that  it  was  now 
their  duty,  in  their  turn,  to  contribute  money  for  new 
congregations  constantly  arising  in  the  new  population 
of  London.  Of  spiritual  gifts  to  be  acknowledged  no- 
thing was  said.    In  the  afternoon  took  tea  with  Lecky, 

1  See  Chapter  XXI,  p.  376. 
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and  on  ray  referring  to  Earl  Kussell,  he  spoke  of  him 
as  wonderful  in  getting  at  the  center  of  an  argument. 
Of  Carlyle  he  said  that  he  knew  him  in  his  last  days  in- 
timately,  often  walking  with  him;  but  that  his  mind  failed 
him  sadly ;  that  the  last  thing  Lecky  read  him  was  a  se- 
lection from  Bums's  letters;  and  that  Carlyle,  when  left 
to  himself,  often  toned  down  his  harsh  judgments  of  men. 
At  his  funeral,  in  Scotland,  Lecky  was  present,  and, 
judging  from  his  account,  it  was  one  of  the  most  dismal 
things  ever  known.  Speaking  of  America,  Lecky  said 
that  Carlyle  was  really  deeply  attached  to  Emerson;  and 
he  added  that  Dean  Stanley,  on  his  return  from  America, 
told  him  that  the  best  things  he  found  there  were  the 
private  libraries,  and  the  worst  the  newspapers.  Lecky 
thought  Americans  more  prone  to  give  themselves  np 
to  a  purely  literary  life  than  are  the  English,  and  cited 
Prescott,  Irving,  and  others.  He  spoke  of  *'The  Club,'^ 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  is  that  to  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith  belonged; 
its  members  dine  together  every  fortnight;  one  black 
ball  excludes.  Speaking  of  Gladstone,  he  thought  that 
he  had  greatly  declined  as  a  speaker  of  late  years,  and 
that  no  one  had  had  such  power  in  clouding  truth  and  ob- 
scuring a  fact. 

Keturning  to  America,  I  again  settled  in  my  old  quar- 
ters at  Cornell  University,  hoping  to  devote  myself  quietly 
to  the  work  I  had  in  hand.  My  old  home  on  the  campus 
had  an  especial  charm  for  me,  and  I  had  begim  to  take 
up  the  occupations  to  which  I  purposed  to  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life,  when  there  came  upon  me  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities— the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  for  thirt>^  years 
my  main  inspiration  and  support  in  all  difficulties,  cares, 
and  trials.  For  the  time  all  was  lost.  In  all  calamities 
hitherto  I  had  taken  refuge  in  work ;  but  now  there  seemed 
no  motive  for  work,  and  at  last,  for  a  complete  change 
of  scene^  I  returned  to  Europe,  determined  to  give  my- 
self to  the  preparation  of  my  '* History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology." 


CHAPTER  LIV 

EGTPT,  GREECE,  AND  TURKEY— 1888-1889 

WHILE  under  the  influence  of  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  has  ever  darkened  my  life,  there  came  to  me 
a  calamity  of  a  less  painful  sort,  yet  one  of  the  most 
trying  that  I  have  ever  known.  A  long  course  of  mis- 
taken university  policy,  which  I  had  done  my  best  to 
change,  and  the  consequences  of  which  I  had  especially 
exerted  myself  to  avert,  at  last  bore  its  evil  fruit  On  the 
13th  of  June,  1888,  I  was  present  at  the  session  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Saratoga,  and  there  heard  the  ar- 
gument in  the  suit  brought  to  prevent  the  institution 
from  taking  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  bequeathed  by 
Mrs.  Willard  Fiske.  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  library  for  which  it  provided 
as  the  culminating  event  in  my  administration,  and,  in- 
deed, as  the  beginning  of  a  better  era  in  American  schol- 
arship. Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  had 
so  splendid  a  bequest  been  made  for  such  a  purpose.  But 
as  I  heard  the  argument  I  was  satisfied  that  our  cause 
was  lost,— and  simply  from  the  want  of  effective  cham- 
pions; that  this  great  opportunity  for  the  institution 
which  I  loved  better  than  my  life  had  passed  from  us 
during  my  lifetime,  at  least ;  and  then  it  was  that  I  deter- 
mined to  break  from  my  surroundings  for  a  time,  and 
to  seek  new  scenes  which  might  do  something  to  change 
the  current  of  my  thoughts. 

At  the  end  of  June,  taking  with  me  my  nephew,  a  bright 
and  active  college  youth,  I  sailed  for  Glasgow,  and,  re- 
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ting  the  scenes  made  beautiful  to  me  by  Walter  Scott, 
I  was  at  last  able  to  tbink  of  something  beside  the  sor- 
row and  disappointment  which  had  beset  me.  Memorable 
to  me  still  is  a  sermon  heard  at  the  old  Church  of  St. 
Giles,  in  Edinburgh,  The  text  was,  '*He  wist  not  that 
his  face  shone/ ^  and  the  argument,  while  broad  and  lib- 
eral, was  deeply  religious.  One  thought  struck  me  for- 
cibly. The  preacher  likened  theological  controversies  to 
storms  on  the  coast  which  result  only  in  heaps  of  sand, 
while  he  compared  religious  influences  to  the  dew  and 
gentle  rains  which  beautify  the  earth  and  fructify  it* 

Healing  in  their  influences  upon  me  were  visits  to  the 
cathedral  towns  between  Edinburgh  and  London.  The 
atmosphere  of  Durham,  York,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Peter- 
borough, aided  to  lift  me  out  of  my  depression.  Li  each 
I  stayed  long  enough  to  attend  the  cathedra!  service 
and  to  enjoy  the  architecture,  the  music,  and  my  recol- 
lections of  previous  visits.  At  Lichfield  Cathedral  I 
heard  Bach's  '^Easter  Hymn"  given  beautifully,— and 
it  was  needed  to  make  up  for  the  sermon  of  a  colonial 
bishop  who,  having  returned  to  England  after  a  long 
stay  in  his  remote  diocese,  was  fearfully  depressed  by 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  English  theology.  His  discourse 
was  one  long  diatribe  against  the  tendency  in  England 
toward  broad-churchmanship.  One  passage  had  rather 
a  comical  effect.  He  told,  pathetically,  the  story  of  a 
servant-girl  waiting  on  the  table  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  after  hearing  the  clergymen  present 
dealing  somewhat  freely  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, rushed  out  into  the  passage  and  recited  loudly  the 
Nicene  Creed  to  strengthen  her  faith.  I,  too,  felt  the 
need  of  doing  something  to  strengthen  mine  after  this 
tirade,  and  fortunately  strolled  across  the  meadows  to 
the  little  Church  of  St.  Chad,  and  there  took  part  in  a 

i lovely  ** Flower  Service/'  ended  by  a  very  sweet,  kindly 
sermon  to  the  children  from  the  fatherly  old  rector  of 
the  parish.  Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way,  and  it 
took  the  taste  of  the  morning  sermon  out  of  my  mouth. 
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Of  various  experiences  in  London,  the  one  of  most  in- 
terest to  me  was  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  Irish  Home  Rulers  were  attempting  to  bait  Mr.  Bal- 
four, the  government  leader.  One  after  another  they 
arose  and  attacked  him  bitterly  in  all  the  moods  and 
tenses,  with  alleged  facts,  insinuations,  and  denunciations. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  his  way  of  taking  it  all. 
He  sat  quietly,  looking  at  his  enemies  with  a  placid  smile, 
and  then,  when  they  were  fully  done,  rose,  and  before  he 
had  spoken  five  minutes  his  reply  had  the  effect  of  a  mus- 
ket-shot upon  a  bubble.  It  was  evident  that  these  pa- 
triots were  hardly  taken  seriously  even  by  their  own  side, 
and,  in  fact,  did  not  take  themselves  seriously.  I  then 
realized  as  never  before  the  real  reasons  why  the  ora- 
torical and  other  demonstrations  of  Irish  leaders  have 
accomplished  so  little  for  their  country. 

A  Liberal  political  meeting  in  Holbom  also  interested 
me.  The  main  speaker  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Earl  Compton,  who  was  standing  for  Par- 
liament. His  speech  was  all  good,  but  its  best  point  was 
his  answer  to  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  asked  him  if  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  would  seem  a  trying  question  to  the  heir 
of  a  marquisate ;  but  he  answered  instantly  and  calmly : 
'*As  to  the  House  of  Lords,  better  try  first  to  mend  it, 
and,  if  we  cannot  mend  it,  end  it." 

He  was  followed  by  a  Home  Ruler,  Father  McFadden, 
whose  speech,  being  simply  anti-British  rant  from  end 
to  end,  must  have  cost  many  votes;  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  his  bishop  recalled 
him  to  Ireland. 

Very  pleasing  to  me  were  sundry  excursions.  At 
Rugby  I  was  intensely  interested  in  the  scenes  of  Ar- 
nold's activity.  He  had  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
my  own  life,  and  a  new  inspiration  came  amid  the  scenes 
so  familiar  to  him,  and  especially  in  the  chapel  where  he 
preached. 

Visiting  some  old  friends  in  Hampshire,  I  drove  with 
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them  to  Selborne,  stood  by  the  grave  of  Gilbert  White, 
and  sat  in  his  charming  old  house  in  that  beautiful  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

Alost  soothing  in  its  effect  upon  me  was  a  visit  to  Stoke 
Pogis  churchyard  and  the  grave  of  Thomas  Gray.  The 
''Elegy*'  has  never  since  my  boyhood  lost  its  hold  upon 
me,  and  my  feelings  of  love  for  its  author  were  deepened 
as  I  read  the  inscription  placed  by  him  upon  his  mother  ^s 
monument : 

**The  tender  mother  of  many  children,  only  one  of 
whom  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her." 

A  Sunday  afternoon  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery,  with 
a  visit  to  the  graves  of  Thackeray,  Thomas  Hood,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  roused  thoughts  on  many  things. 

Somewhat  later,  revisiting  Mr,  Halliwell-Phillips's 
''Bungalow"  at  Brighton,  I  met  at  his  table  the  most 
bitter  and  yet  one  of  the  most  just  of  all  critics  of  Car- 
lyle  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  spoke  especially  of 
Carlyle*s  treatment  of  his  main  historical  authorities,— 
many  of  them  admirable  and  excellent  men,— and  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  Carlyle,  having  used  the  results  of  the 
life-work  of  these  scholars,  then  enjoyed  pouring  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  over  them;  he  also  referred  to  Car- 
lyle's  address  to  the  Scotch  students,  in  which  he  told 
them  to  study  the  patents  of  nobility  for  the  deeds  which 
made  the  nobility  of  England  great,  but  did  not  reveal 
to  them  the  fact  that  the  expressions  in  these  patents 
were  stereotyped,  and  the  same,  during  many  years,  for 
men  of  the  most  different  qualities  and  services. 

Running  up  to  Cambridge  for  a  day  or  two,  and  din- 
ing with  Oscar  Browning  at  King's  College,  I  after- 
ward saw  at  his  rooms  a  collection  of  intensely  interest- 
ing papers,  and,  among  others,  reports  of  British  spies 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America.  Very  curi- 
ous, among  these,  was  a  letter  from  the  British  minister 
at  Berlin  in  those  days,  who  detailed  a  burglary  which 
he  had  caused  in  that  capital  in  order  to  obtain  the  papers 
of  the  American  envoy  and   copies   of  American   de- 
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epatches.  The  correspondence  also  showed  that  Freder- 
ick the  Great  was  much  vexed  at  the  whole  matter;  that 
the  British  ministry  at  home  thought  their  envoy  too 
enterprising;  that  be  came  near  resigning;  but  that  the 
whole  matter  finally  blew  over.  This  was  brought  back 
to  me  somewhat  later  at  a  dinner  of  the  Royal  Histori- 
cal Society,  where  the  president,  Lord  Aberdare,  recalled 
a  story  bearing  on  this  matter.  It  was  that  Frederick 
the  Great  and  the  British  minister  at  his  court  greatly 
disliked  each  other,  and  that  on  their  meeting  one  day  the 
old  King  asked,  '*Who  is  this  Hyder  Ali  who  is  making 
you  British  so  much  trouble  in  India !'■  to  which  the  bold 
Briton  answered:  **Sire,  he  is  only  an  old  tyrant  who» 
after  robbing  his  neighbors,  is  now  falling  into  his  do- 
tage'^  {"Siref  ce  n'est  qu'un  vieux  tyran  quif  apris  avoir 
pille  ses  iwisinSf  commence  a  radoter**). 

Having  made  with  ray  nephew  a  rapid  excursion  on 
the  Continent,  up  the  Rhine,  and  as  far  as  Munich,  I  re- 
turned to  see  him  oflF  on  his  return  journey  to  America, 
and  then  settled  down  for  several  weeks  in  London.  It 
was  in  the  early  autumn,  Parliament  had  adjourned,  most 
people  of  note  had  left  town,  and  I  was  left  to  myself  as 
completely  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  depths  of  a  forest 
Looking  out  over  Trafalgar  Square  from  my  pleasant 
rooms  at  Morley's  Hotel,  with  all  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  a  great  city  going  on  beneath  my  window,  I  was  sim- 
ply a  hermit,  and  now  found  myself  able  to  resume  the 
work  which  for  so  many  years  had  occupied  my  leisure. 
At  the  British  Museum  I  enjoyed  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities there  given  for  investigation;  and  there,  too,  I 
found  an  admirable  helper  in  certain  lines  of  work— my 
friend  Professor  Hudson,  since  of  Stanford  University, 
California, 

The  only  place  where  I  was  at  all  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world  was  at  the  Athenaeum  Club;  but  tiie  main 
attraction  there  was  the  library. 

Now  came  a  sudden  change  in  all  my  plans.  My 
health  having  weakened  somewhat  under  the  influence 
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of  this  ratber  sedentary  life  in  tbe  LoBdon  fog,  I  con- 
sulted two  eminent  physirians,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  and  each  advised  and  even  urged 
me  to  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt.  Shortly  came  a  letter 
from  my  friend  Professor  Willard  Fiske,  at  Florence, 
saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  with  me*  This  was 
indeed  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  he  bad  visited  Egypt 
again  and  again,  and  was  not  only  tbe  best  of  guides,  but 
the  most  charming  of  companions.  My  decision  was 
instantly  taken,  and,  having  finished  one  or  two  chapters 
of  my  book,  I  left  London  and,  by  tbe  way  of  tbe  St, 
Qottbard,  soon  reached  Florence.  Thence  to  Rome,  Na- 
ples, and,  after  a  charming  drive,  to  Castellammare,  Sor- 
rento, Amalfi,  and  Salerno,  whence  we  went  by  rail  to 
Brindisi,  and  tbence  to  Alexandria,  where  we  arrived  on 
tbe  1st  of  January,  1889- 

Now  came  a  new  chapter  in  my  life.  This  journey  in 
the  East,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  my  thinking.  I  became  more  and  more  im* 
pressed  with  tbe  continuity  of  historical  causes,  and  real- 
ized more  and  more  how  easily  and  naturally  have  grown 
the  myths  and  legends  which  have  delayed  the  unbiased 
observation  of  human  events  and  the  scientific  investi- 
gation of  natural  laws.  On  a  Nile  boat  for  many  weeks, 
with  scholars  of  high  character,  and  with  an  excellent 
library  about  me,  I  found  not  only  a  refuge  from  trouble 
and  sorrow,  but  a  portal  to  new  and  most  fascinating 
studies. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  life  of  old  Egypt  which  interested 
me :  the  scenes  in  modern  Eastern  life  also  gave  a  needed 
change  in  my  environment.  At  Cairo,  in  the  bazaar, 
in  contact  with  the  daily  life,  which  seemed  like  a  chapter 
out  of  the  ** Arabian  Nights,"  and  also  in  the  modern 
part  of  the  city,  in  contact  with  the  newer  life  of  Egypt, 
among  English  and  E^8r>T>tiJin  functionaries,  there  was 
constant  stimulus  to  fruitful  trains  of  thought. 

For  our  journey  of  five  weeks  upon  the  Nile  we  had 
what  was  exiled  a  **spei  "  tbe  Sethi;  and 
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for  our  conipaeioDs,  some  fourteen  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish—all on  friendly  terms*  Every  day  came  new  sub- 
jects of  thought,  and  nearly  every  waking  moment  came 
6ome  new  stimulus  to  observation  and  reflection. 

Deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  is  the  account  given  me 
by  Brugsch  Bey,  assistant  director  of  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seump  of  the  amazing  find  of  antiquities  two  or  three 
years  before— perhaps  the  most  startling  discovery  ever 
made  in  archa?ologj\  It  was  on  this  wise.  The  museum 
authorities  had  for  some  time  noted  that  tourists  com- 
ing down  the  river  were  bringing  remarkably  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  workmanship;  and  this  led  to  a  sus- 
picion that  the  Arabs  about  the  first  cataract  had  dis- 
covered a  new  tomb.  For  a  long  time  nothing  definite 
could  be  found;  but^  at  last,  vigorous  measures  having 
been  taken,— measures  which  Brugsch  Bey  did  not  es- 
plaioy  but  which  I  could  easily  understand  to  be  the  time- 
honored  method  of  tjnng  up  the  principal  functionaries 
of  the  region  to  their  palmtrees  and  whipping  them  until 
they  confessed,— the  discovery  was  revealed,  and  Brugsch 
Bey,  having  gone  up  the  Nile  to  the  place  indicated,  was 
taken  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  well;  and,  having  been 
let  down  into  it  by  ropes,  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  ar- 
tificial cavern,  not  beautified  and  adorned  like  the  royal 
tombs  of  that  region,  but  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock.  It 
was  filled  with  sarcophagi,  and  at  first  sight  of  them  he 
was  almost  paralyzed.  For  they  bore  the  names  of  sev- 
eral among  the  most  eminent  early  sovereigns  and  mem- 
bers of  sovereign  families  of  the  greatest  days  of  Egypt 
The  first  idea  which  took  hold  of  Brugsch 's  mind  while 
stunned  by  this  revelation  was  that  he  was  dreaming; 
but,  having  soon  convinced  himself  that  he  was  awake^ 
he  then  thought  that  he  must  be  in  some  state  of  hallu- 
cination after  death— that  he  had  suddenly  lost  his  life, 
and  that  his  soul  was  wandering  amid  shadows.  But 
this,  too,  he  soon  found  unlikely.  Then  came  over  him 
a  sense  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  discovery 
too  oppressive  to  be  borne.    He  could  stay  in  the  cavern 
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BO  longer;  aod,  having  gone  to  the  entrance  of  the 
well  and  signaled  to  the  men  above,  he  was  drawn  up, 
and,  arriving  at  the  surface,  gasped  out  a  command  to 
them  all  to  leave  him.  He  then  sat  down  in  the  desert 
to  secure  the  calm  required  for  further  thought;  and, 
finally,  having  become  more  composed,  returned  to  the 
work,  and  the  mummies  of  Ranieses  the  Great  and  of 
the  other  royal  personages  were  taken  from  their  tem- 
porary home,  carried  down  the  river,  and  placed  in  the 
museum  at  Cairo. 

Another  experience  was  of  a  very  different  sort.  I 
had  passed  a  day  with  the  Egyptian  minister  of  public 
instruction,  Artin  Pasha,  at  the  great  technical  school 
of  Cairo,  which,  under  the  charge  of  an  eminent  French 
engineer,  is  training  admirably  a  considerable  number 
of  Egyptians  in  various  arts  applied  to  industry;  and, 
at  luncheon,  I  had  noticed  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  the 
Khedive,  Tewfik  Pasha,  representing  him  as  most  com- 
manding in  manner— over  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  a 
gorgeous  uniform.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  went 
to  dine  with  the  Khedive,  and,  entering  the  reception- 
rooms,  found  a  large  assemblage,  and  was  welcomed  by 
a  kindly  little  man  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  in  the  plain- 
est of  uniforms,  who,  as  I  supposed,  was  the  prime  min- 
ister, Riaz  Pasha.  Hie  greeting  was  cordial,  and  we  were 
soon  in  close  conversation,  I  giving  him  especially  the 
impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  school,  asking  ques- 
tions and  making  suggestions.  He  entered  very  heartily 
into  it  all,  and  detained  me  long,  I  wondering  constantly 
where  tlie  Khedive  might  be.  Presently,  the  great  doors 
having  been  flung  open  and  dinner  announced,  each  gen- 
tleman hastened  to  the  lady  assigned  him,  and  all  marched 
out  together,  my  thought  being,  **This  is  the  Oriental  way 
of  entertaining  strangers;  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  the  sov- 
ereign on  his  throne  at  the  table/*  But,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  first  place  at  the  table  was  taken  by  the  unas- 
suming little  man  with  whom  I  had  been  talking  so  freely. 
At  first  I  was  somewhat  abashed,  though  the  mis 
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was  a  very  natural  one.  The  fact  was  that  I  had  been  com- 
pletely under  the  impression  made  upon  rae  by  the  ideal- 
ized  portrait  of  tlie  Khedive  at  the  technical  school,  and 
the  thought  had  never  entered  my  mind  that  the  real 
Khedive  might  be  physically  far  inferior  to  the  ideal. 
But  no  harm  was  done;  for,  after  dinner,  he  came  to  me 
again  and  renewed  the  conversation  with  especial  cor- 
diality, I  also  had  a  long  talk  with  the  real  Riaz,  and 
foiuid  him  intelligent  and  broad-minded.  One  thing  he 
said  amused  me.  It  was  that  he  especially  liked  to  wel- 
come Americans,  because  they  were  not  seeking  to  exploit 
the  country. 

In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  I  enjoyed  meeting  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  missionaries,— among  them  my  old  Yale 
friend  Dr.  Henry  Jessup,  who  has  for  so  many  years 
rendered  admirable  services  at  Beyrout;  but  the  most 
noteworthy  thing  was  a  lecture  which  I  heard  from  Dr, 
Grant,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  physician  connected  with 
the  mission.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  Trini- 
ties. The  doctor  explained  them,  as  well  as  the  Trimurtis 
of  India,  by  expressing  his  belief  that  when  the  Almighty 
came  down  in  the  cool  of  the  day  to  refresh  himself  by 
walking  and  talking  with  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
he  revealed  to  the  man  he  had  made  some  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  divine  existence,  and  that  these  had 
** leaked  out*'  to  men  who  took  them  into  other  countries, 
and  there  taught  them ! 

I  also  found  at  Cairo  another  especially  interesting 
man  of  a  very  diflferent  sort,  an  Armenian,  Mr.  Nimr; 
and,  on  visiting  him,  was  amazed  to  find  in  his  library 
a  large  collection  of  English  and  French  books,  scientific 
and  literary— among  them  the  '*New  York  Scientific 
Monthly  '*  containing  ray  own  articles,  which  he  had  done 
me  the  honor  to  read.  I  found  that  he  had  been,  at  an 
earlier  period,  a  professor  at  the  college  established  by 
the  American  Protestant  missionaries  at  Beyrout;  but 
that  he  and  several  others  who  had  come  to  adopt  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  were  on  that  account  turned  out 
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of  their  situations,  and  that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Cairo, 
where  he  was  publishing^  in  Arabic,  a  daily  newspaper, 
a  weekly  literary  magazine,  and  a  monthly  scientific  jour- 
nal. I  was  much  struck  by  one  remark  of  his— which 
was,  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Freemasonry  in  the  East,  as  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing Christians  and  Mohammedans  together  under  the 
same  roof  for  mutual  help,  with  the  feeling  that  they 
were  children  of  the  same  God*  He  told  me  that  the  worst 
opposition  he  had  met  came  from  a  very  excellent  Protes- 
tant missionary,  who  had  publicly  insisted  that  the  God 
worshiped  by  the  Mohammedans  was  not  the  God  wor- 
shiped by  Christians-  This  reminded  me  of  a  sermon 
which  one  of  my  friends  heard  in  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
in  which  a  priest,  reproving  his  Catholic  hearers  for  en- 
tering into  any  relations  with  Protestants,  especially  op- 
posed the  idea  that  they  worshiped  the  same  God,  and 
insisted  that  the  God  of  the  Catholics  and  the  God  of 
the  Protestants  are  two  different  beings. 

Among  the  things  which  gave  me  a  real  enjoyment  at 
this  period,  and  aided  to  revive  my  interest  in  the  world 
about  me,  was  the  Saracenic  architecture  of  Cairo  and 
its  neighborhood*  Nothing  could  be,  in  its  way,  more 
beautiful.  I  had  never  before  realized  how  much  beauty 
is  obtainable  under  the  limitations  of  Mohammedanism; 
the  exquisite  tracery  and  fretwork  of  the  Saracenic  pe- 
riod were  a  constant  joy  to  me,  and  happily,  as  there  had 
been  no  **  restorers, '  *  everything  remained  as  it  had  left 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  genius  who  created  it 

In  this  older  architecture  a  thousand  things  interested 
me;  but  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  by  the  tombs 
at  Beni   Hassan,  as  showing  the  historical  linking  to- 
gether of  human  ideas  both  in  art  and  science— the  de- 
r  velopment  of  one  period  out  of  another.    Up  to  the  time 

I  of  my  seeing  them  I  had  supposed  that  the  Doric  archi- 

i  tecture  of  Greece,  and  especially  the  Doric  column,  was 

I         of  Greek  creation;  now  I  saw  the  proof  that   it  was 
I         evolved  out  of  an  earlier  form  upon  the  lower  Nile,  which 
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had  itself,  doubtless,  been  developed  out  of  forms  yet 
earlier. 

At  one  thing  I  was  especially  surprised,  I  found  that, 
excellent  as  are  our  missionaries  in  those  regions,  their 
^ork  has  not  at  all  been  what  those  who  send  them  have 
supposed*  No  Mohammedan  converts  are  made.  Indeed, 
should  the  good  missionaries  at  Cairo  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  in  the  spacious  quarters  for  which  they  are  so 
largely  indebted  to  the  late  Khedive  Ismail,  and  find  that 
they  had  converted  a  Mohammedan,  they  would  be  filled 
with  consternation.  They  would  possibly  be  driven  from 
the  country.  The  real  Mohammedan  cannot  be  con- 
verted. There  were,  indeed,  a  few  persons,  here  and 
there,  claiming  to  be  converted  Jews  or  Mohammedans; 
but  we  were  always  warned  against  them,  even  by  Chris- 
tians, as  far  less  trustworthy  than  those  who  were  true 
to  their  original  faith.  Whatever  good  is  done  by  the 
missionaries  is  done  through  their  schools,  to  which  come 
many  children  of  the  Copts,  with  perhaps  a  certain  nom- 
ber  of  Mohammedans  desirous  of  learning  English  j  and 
the  greatest  of  American  missionary  successes  is  doubt- 
less  Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  which  has  certainly 
done  a  very  noble  work  among  the  more  gifted  young 
men  of  the  Christian  populations  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Several  times  I  attended  service  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Cairo,  and  found  it  hard,  unattracti%% 
and  little  likely  to  influence  any  considerable  number  of 
persons,  whether  Mohammedan  or  Christian.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  preachers,  as  a  rule,  were  entirely  out  of 
the  current  of  modern  theological  and  religious  thought, 
and  that  even  the  best  and  noblest  of  them  represented 
ideas  no  longer  held  by  their  leading  coreligionists  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  came* 

After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Egypt,  we  left  Alex- 
andria for  Athens,  where  I  enjoyed,  during  a  consid- 
erable stay,  the  advantages  of  the  library  at  the  American 
School  of  Archaeology,  and  the  companionship  of  my 
friend  Professor  Waldstein,  now  of  Cambridge  Univer* 
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sity.  Very  delightful  also  were  excursions  with  my  old 
Yale  companion,  Walker  Fearne,  our  minister  in  Greece, 
and  his  charming  family,  to  the  Acropolis,  the  Theater 
of  Dionysus,  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  Megara,  and  other 
phices  of  interest.  An  especial  advautage  we  had  in  the 
companionship  of  Professor  Mahaffy  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  whose  comments  on  all  these  places  were  most 
suggestive. 

Very  interesting  to  me  was  an  interview  with  Tricou- 
pis,  the  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom.  His  talk  on  the 
condition  of  things  in  Greece  was  that  of  a  broad-minded 
statesman.  Speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  state,  he  said  that  the  church  had  kept 
the  language  and  the  nationality  of  the  people  alive  dur- 
ing the  Turkish  occupation,  but  that,  in  spite  of  its  ser- 
vices, it  had  never  been  allowed  to  domineer  over  the 
countrj^  politically;  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  push- 
ing railway  communications  into  Europe,  and  lamented 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  Turkey.  His  remi- 
niscences of  Mr,  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Dallas,  whom  be  had 
formerly  known  at  the  Court  of  St.  Jauies  during  his 
stay  as  minister  in  London,  were  especially  interesting. 

The  most  important  ** function'*  I  saw  was  the  sol- 
emn **Te  Deum''  at  the  cathedral  on  the  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence,  the  King,  Queen,  and  court  being 
present;  but  I  was  less  impressed  by  their  devotion  than 
by  the  irreverence  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, who,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  walked  about  in 
the  church  with  their  hats  on  their  heads.  As  to  the 
priests  who  swarmed  about  us  in  their  Byzantine  cos- 
tumes and  long  hair,  I  was  reminded  of  a  sententious 
Moslem  remark  regarding  them:  **Mueh  hair,  little 
brains/* 

On  Good  Friday  T  visited  Mars  Hill  and  mused  for  an 
hour  over  what  has  come  from  the  sermon  once  preached 
there. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  we  left  the  Piripus,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  iEgean  on  a  most  beautiful  day,  ar- 
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rived  in  Constantinople,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  StranSj  our  niini^ster  at  that  capital.  Thus  began 
a  friendship  which  1  have  ever  since  greatly  prized.  Mr, 
Straus  introduced  me  to  two  of  the  most  interesting 
men  I  have  ever  met;  the  first  of  these  being  Hamdi  Bey, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
Meeting  him  at  Mr.  Strauses  table  and  in  his  own  house, 
I  heard  liira  discuss  sundry  questions  relating  to  modem 
art— better,  in  some  respects,  than  any  other  person  I 
have  ever  known.  Never  have  I  heard  more  admirably 
discriminating  judgments  upon  various  modem  schools 
of  painting  than  those  wliich  he  then  gave  me. 

The  other  person  to  whom  Mr.  Straus  introduced  me 
was  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  William  White,  who 
was  very  hospitable,  and  revealed  to  me  much  in  life  and 
literature.  One  thing  especially  surprised  me— namely, 
that  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Kenan's  writings,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  reader. 
Here,  too,  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  whom  I  had  met  elsewhere. 
Curious  was  an  evening  visit  to  the  Russian  Embassy, 
Mrs.  Straus  being  carried  in  a  sedan-chair,  her  husband 
walking  beside  her  in  evening  dress  at  one  door,  I  at 
the  other,  and  a  kavass,  with  drawn  sword,  marching 
at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

While  the  Mohammedan  history  revealed  in  Constan- 
tinople gave  me  frequent  subjects  of  thought,  I  was  more 
constantly  carried  back  to  the  Byzantine  period.  For 
there  was  the  Church  of  St  Sophia!  No  edifice  has  ever 
impressed  me  morej  indeed,  in  many  respects,  none  has 
ever  impressed  me  so  much.  Bearing  in  mind  its  origin, 
its  history,  and  its  architecture,  it  is  doubtless  the  most  in- 
teresting church  in  the  world.  Though  smaller  than  St 
Peter  *s  at  Rome,  it  is  vastly  more  impressive.  Taking 
into  account  the  view  as  one  enters,  embracing  the  lofty 
vaults  retreating  on  all  sides,  the  arches  springing  above 
our  heads,  and,  crowning  all,  the  dome,  which  opens 
fully  upon  the  sight  immediately  upon  passing  the  door- 
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way,  it  is  certainly  the  most  overpowering  of  Christian 
churches.  Gibbon 's  pictures  thronged  upon  me,  and  very 
vividly,  as  I  visited  the  ground  where  fomierly  stood 
the  Great  Circus,  and  noted  the  remains  of  monuments 
where  the  *' Blues*'  and  '* Greens"  convulsed  the  city  with 
their  bloody  faction  fights,  and  where  squabbling  Chris- 
tian sects  prepared  the  way  for  that  Turkish  dominion 
which  has  now  burdened  this  weary  earth  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years. 

From  Constantinople,  by  Buda-Pesth,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Ulm,  and  P^rankfort-on-the-Main,  to  Paris,  stopping  in 
each  of  these  cities,  mainly  for  book-hunting.  At  Munich 
I  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Royal  Librarj^,  where 
various  rare  works  relating  to  the  bearing  of  theology 
on  civilization  were  placed  at  my  disposal ;  and  at  Frank- 
fort added  largely  to  my  library— especially  mono- 
graphs on  Egypt  and  illuminated  manuscripts  of  tlie 
middle  ages. 

At  Paris  the  Exposition  of  1889  was  in  full  blast  As 
to  the  American  exhibit,  there  were  some  things  to  be 
lamented.  Our  '* commission  of  experts"  was  in  part 
remarkably  well  chosen;  among  them  being  a  number 
of  the  best  men  in  their  departments  that  America  has 
produced;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who 
had  evidently  been  foisted  upon  the  President  by  politi- 
cians in  remote  States— so-called  '*  experts,"  yet  as  un- 
fit as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  human  beings  to  be. 
One  of  these,  who  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
important  American  departments,  was  utterly  helpless. 
Day  in  and  day  out,  he  sat  in  a  kind  of  daze  at  the  Ameri- 
can headquarters,  doing  nothing— indeed,  evidently  in- 
capable of  doing  anything.  One  or  two  of  his  associates, 
as  well  as  sundry  Frenchmen,  asked  me  to  aid  in  getting 
his  department  into  some  order;  and  this,  though  greatly 
pressed  for  time,  I  did,— devoting  to  the  task  sev^eral 
days  which  I  could  ill  aflford. 

Very  happy  was  I  over  one  improvement  which  the 
United  States  had  made  since  the  former  expositioT* 
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which  I  had  myself  been  a  commissioner.  Then  all  la- 
mented and  apologized  for  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Gallery;  now  there  was  no  need  either  of  lamen- 
tation or  apology,  for  there,  in  all  their  beauty,  were 
portraits  by  Sargent,  and  Gari  Melchers's  picture  of  '*A 
Communion  Day  in  Holland"— the  latter  touching  the 
deep  places  of  the  human  heart.  As  I  was  sitting  before 
it  one  day,  an  English  gentleman  came  with  his  wife  and 
sat  beside  me.  Presently  I  heard  him  say;  **0f  all  the 
pictures  in  the  entire  exposition,  this  takes  the  strongest 
hold  upon  me."  Many  other  American  pictures  were 
also  objects  of  pride  to  us.  I  found  our  minister,  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  very  hospitable,  and  at  his  house  became 
acquainted  with  various  interesting  Americans.  At 
President  Carnot's  reception  at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee 
I  also  met  several  personages  worth  knowing,  and 
among  them,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  Senator  John 
Sherman. 

During  this  stay  in  Paris  I  took  part  in  two  commem- 
orations. First  came  the  Fourth  of  July,  when,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  old  custom  which  I  had  known  so  well 
in  my  student  days,  the  American  colony  visited  the 
cemetery  of  the  Rue  Picpus  and  laid  wreaths  upon  the 
tomb  of  Lafayette,— the  American  band  performing  a 
dirge,  and  our  marines  on  duty  firing  a  farewell  volley. 
It  was  in  every  way  a  warm  and  hearty  tribute*  A  week 
later  was  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Camille  Desmou- 
lins  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal ^^ this  being  the 
onehundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which,  in  tliat 
garden,— and,  indeed,  on  that  spot,  before  the  Cafe  Foy,— 
he  had  roused  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  Bastille  and 
begun  the  whirlwind  which  finally  swept  away  so  much 
and  so  many,  including  himself  and  his  beloved  Lucille. 
Poor  Camille,  orating,  gesticulating,  and  looking  for  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  was  one  of  the  little  great 
men  so  important  at  the  beginning  of  revolutions  and 
so  insignificant  afterward.  It  was  evident  that,  in  spite 
of  the  old  legends  regarding  him,  the  French  had  ceased 
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to  care  for  him;  I  was  surprised  at  the  small  onmber 
present^  atid  at  the  languid  interest  even  of  these. 

Among  ray  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  this  period 
are  my  walks  and  talks  with  my  old  Yale  and  Paris  stu- 
dent friend  of  nearly  forty  years  before,  Randall  Gib- 
son,  who,  having  been  a  general  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, was  now  a  United  States  senator  from  Louisiana, 
Revisiting  our  old  haunts,  especially  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Pantheouj  St,  Sulpice,  and  other  monuments  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  we  spoke  much  of  days  gone  by,  he  giving  me 
most  interesting  reminiscences  of  our  Civil  War  period 
as  seen  from  the  Southern  side.  One  or  two  of  the  things 
he  told  me  are  especially  fastened  in  my  mind-  The  first 
was  that  as  he  sat  with  other  officers  over  the  camp-fire 
night  after  night,  discussing  the  war  and  their  hopes 
regarding  the  future,  all  agreed  that  when  the  Confed- 
eracy obtained  its  independence  there  should  be  no 
*' right  of  secession"  in  it.  But  what  interested  me  most 
was  the  fact  that  he,  a  Democratic  senator  of  the  United 
States,  absolutely  detested  Thomas  Jefferson,  and,  above 
all  things,  for  the  reason  that  he  considered  Jefferson 
the  real  source  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. Gibson  was  a  typical  Kentucky  Whig  who,  in 
the  Civil  War,  went  with  the  South  from  the  force  of 
family  connections,  friendships,  social  relations,  and  the 
like,  but  who  remained,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  from  first 
to  last,  deeply  attached  to  the  Union- 
Leaving  Paris,  we  went  together  to  Homburg,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Henry  S.  Sanford,  our  minister  at  Belgium 
during  the  Civil  War,  one  of  Secretary  Seward's  fore- 
most agents  on  the  European  continent  at  that  period. 
His  accounts  of  matters  at  that  time,  especially  of  the 
doings  of  sundry  emissaries  of  the  United  States,  were 
I  all  of  them  interesting,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly 
I  amusing.     At  Homburg,  too,  I  found  my  successor  in 

I  the  legation  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Pendleton,  who,  though  his 

I  mind  remained  clear,  was  slowly  dying  of  paralysis* 

i  Thence  with  Gibson  and  Sanford  down  the  RMne  to 
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Mr.  Sanford's  country-seat  in  Belgium.  It  was  a  most 
beautiful  place,  a  lordly  chateau,  superbly  built,  fitted, 
and  furnished,  ample  for  the  acconmiodation  of  a  score 
of  guests,  and  yet  the  rent  he  paid  for  it  was  but  six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  It  had  been  built  by  a  prince  at 
such  cost  that  he  himself  could  not  afford  to  live  in  it, 
and  was  obliged  to  rent  it  for  what  he  could  get  Thence 
we  made  our  way  to  London  and  New  York. 


CHAPTER  LV 

MEXIOO,  CALIFORNIA,  SCANDINAVIA,  RUSSIA,  JTM^Y, 
LONDON,  AND  BJER LIN— 1892-1897 


A  RRIVING  at  New  York  id  the  autumn  of  1889,  I  was 
Jr\^  soon  settled  at  my  accustomed  work  in  the  univer- 
sity,— devoting  myself  to  new  chapters  of  my  book  and 
to  sundry  courses  of  lectures.  Early  in  the  following 
year  I  began  a  course  before  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  my  stay  in  Philadelphia  was  rendered  very 
agreeable  by  various  new  acquaintances.  Interesting  to 
me  was  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  Dr.  Ryan.  Din- 
ing in  his  company,  I  referred  admiringly  to  his  eathe- 
dral,  which  I  had  recently  visited,  but  spoke  of  what 
seemed  to  me  the  defective  mode  of  placing  the  dome 
upon  the  building;  whereupon  he  made  one  of  the  most 
tolerable  Latin  puns  I  have  ever  heard,  saying  that  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  both  the  nave  and  the  dome  his 
predecessors  were  hampered  by  lack  of  money,— that,  in 
fact,  they  were  greatly  troubled  by  the  res  angustce  domi. 
Interesting  also  was  attendance  upon  the  conference  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  which  brought  together  a  large  body  of 
leading  men  from  all  parts  of  the  countrj^  to  discuss  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  the 
freedmen  and  Indians.  The  president  of  the  conference, 
Mr,  Hayes,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
had  known  well  in  former  days,  when  I  served  under 
him  as  minister  to  Germany,  and  the  high  opinion  I  had 
then  formed  of  him  was  increased  as  I  heard  him  dis- 
cuss the  main  questions  before  the  conference.  It  was 
the  fashion  at  one  time  among  blackguards  and  cynics  of 
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both  parties  to  sneer  at  him,  and  this,  doubtless,  produced 
some  effect  on  the  popular  mind;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust:  rarely  have  I  met  a  man  in  our  own  or 
any  other  country  who  has  impressed  me  more  by  the 
qualities  which  a  true  American  should  most  desire  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States ;  he  had  what  our  coun- 
try needs  most  in  our  public  men— sobriety  of  judgment 
united  to  the  power  of  calm,  strong  statement. 

The  two  following  years,  1890-1891,  were  passed  mainly 
at  Cornell,  though  with  excursions  to  various  other  in- 
stitutions where  I  had  been  asked  to  give  addresses  or 
lectures;  but  in  February  of  1892,  having  been  invited 
to  lecture  at  Stanford  University  in  California,  I  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  become  one 
of  the  guests  going  in  his  car  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way 
of  Mexico.  Our  party  of  eight,  provided  with  cook,  ser- 
vants, and  every  comfort,  traveled  altogether  more  than 
twelve  thousand  miles— first  through  the  Central  and 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  beyond,  then  by  a  series  of  zigzag  excursions  from 
lower  California  to  the  northern  limits  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  finally  through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  canons  of  Colorado  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver. 
Thence  ir.y  companions  went  East  and  I  returned  alone 
to  Stanford  to  give  my  lectures.  During  this  long  ex- 
cursion I  met  many  men  who  greatly  interested  me,  and 
especially  old  students  of  mine  whom  I  found  everywhere 
doing  manfully  the  work  for  which  Cornell  had  aided 
to  fit  them.  Never  have  I  felt  more  fully  repaid  for  any 
labor  and  care  I  have  ever  given  to  the  founding  and 
.development  of  the  university.  Arri\nng  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  I  said  to  myself,  **Here  certainly  I  shall  not  meet 
any  more  of  my  old  Cornellians";  but  hardly  was  I  set- 
tled in  my  room  when  a  card  came  up  from  one  of  thera^ 
and  I  soon  learned  that  he  was  doing  honor  to  the  Sib- 
ley Colleire  of  the  university  by  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  the  largest  printing-press  which  had  ever  been 
brought  into  Mexico.    The  Mexican  capital  interested  me 
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greatly.  The  cathedral,  wliich,  up  to  that  time,  I  had  sup- 
posed  to  be  in  a  debased  rococo  style,  I  found  to  be  of  a 
simple,  noble  Renaissance  character,  and  of  real  dignity. 
Being  presented  to  the  President,  Porfirio  Diaz,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  his  quiet  strength  and  self-posses- 
sion, and  then  understood  for  the  first  time  what  had 
wrought  so  beneficent  a  change  in  his  country.  His  min- 
isters also  impressed  me  favorably,  though  they  were  evi- 
dently overshadowed  by  so  great  a  personality*  One  de- 
tail struck  me  as  curious:  the  room  in  which  the  President 
received  us  at  the  palace  was  hung  round  with  satin 
draperies  stamped  with  the  crown  and  cipher  of  his  pre- 
decessor—the ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian. 

California  was  a  great  revelation  to  me.  We  arrived 
just  at  the  full  outburst  of  spring,  and  seemed  to  have 
alighted  upon  a  new  planet.  Strong  and  good  men  I 
found  there,  building  up  every  sort  of  worthy  enterprise, 
and  especially  their  two  noble  universities,  one  of  which 
was  almost  entirely  officered  by  Cornell  graduates.  To 
this  institution  I  was  attached  by  a  special  tie.  At  vari- 
ous times  the  founders,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford, 
had  consulted  me  on  problems  arising  in  its  development; 
they  had  twice  visited  me  at  Cornell  for  the  purpose  of 
more  full  discussion,  and  at  the  latter  of  the  two  visits 
had  urged  me  to  accept  its  presidency.  This  I  had  felt 
obliged  to  decline.  I  said  to  them  that  the  best  years  of 
my  life  had  been  devoted  to  building  up  two  universities^— 
Michigan  and  Cornell,— and  that  not  all  the  treasures  of 
the  Pacific  coast  would  tempt  me  to  begin  with  another; 
that  this  feeling  was  not  due  to  a  wish  to  evade  any  duty, 
but  to  a  conviction  that  my  work  of  that  sort  was  done, 
and  that  there  were  others  who  could  continue  it  far 
better  than  I.  It  was  after  this  conversation  that,  on 
their  asking  whether  there  was  any  one  suitable  within 
my  acquaintance,  I  answered,  '*Go  to  the  University  of 
Indiana ;  there  you  will  find  the  president,  an  old  stu- 
dent of  mine,  David  Starr  Jordan,  one  of  the  leading 
scientific  men  of  the  country,  possessed  of  a  most  charm- 
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ing  power  of  literary  expression,  with  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity in  organization,  and  blessed  with  good,  sound  sense. 
Call  him/'  They  took  my  advice,  called  Dr.  Jordan,  and 
I  found  him  at  the  university.  My  three  weeks'  stay  in- 
terested me  more  and  more.  Evening  after  evening  I 
walked  through  the  cloisters  of  the  great  quadrangle,  ad- 
miring the  solidity,  beauty,  and  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  buildings,  and  enjoying  their  lovely  surroundings 
and  the  whole  charm  of  that  California  atmosphere, 

The  buildings,  in  simplicity,  beauty,  and  fitness,  far 
surpassed  any  others  which  had  at  that  time  been  erected 
for  universit)^  purposes  in  the  United  States;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  w^hen  the  entire  plan  is  carried  out,  not  even 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  have  anjihing  more  beautiful. 
President  Jordan  had  more  than  fulfilled  my  prophecies, 
and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  see  at  their  daily  work  the 
faculty  he  had  called  together.  The  students  also  greatly 
interested  me.  When  it  was  first  noised  abroad  that 
Senator  Stanford  was  to  found  a  new  university  in  Cali- 
fornia, sundry  Eastern  men  took  a  sneering  tone  and 
said,  *'What  will  it  find  to  do?  The  young  men  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who  are  as  yet  fit  to  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  are  very  few;  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  is  already  languishing  for 
want  of  students."  The  weakness  of  these  views  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that,  at  this  hour,  each  of  these  universities  has 
nearly  three  thousand  undergraduates.  The  erection  of 
Stanford  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  State  University, 
and  both  are  doing  noble  work,  not  only  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  for  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy things  in  the  history  of  American  university  edu- 
cation thus  far  is  the  fact  that  the  university  buildings 
erected  by  boards  of  trustees  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country 
have,  almost  without  exception,  proved  to  be  mere  jumbles 
of  mean  materials  in  incongruous  styles;  but  to  this  rule 
there  have  been,  mainly,  two  noble  exceptions:  one  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  eye  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  other 
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in  these  buildings  at  Palo  Alto,  planned  and  executed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford.  These 
two  groups,  one  in  Virginia  and  one  in  California,  with, 
perhaps,  the  new  university  buildings  at  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  are  almost  the  only  homes  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  which  are  really  satisfactory  from  an  archi* 
tectural  point  of  view. 

The  **City  of  the  Saints,"  which  T  saw  on  my  way, 
had  much  interest  for  me.  I  collected  while  there  every- 
thing possible  in  the  way  of  publications  bearing  on  Mor- 
monism,  beginning  with  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of 
the  **Book  of  Mormon";  but  nothing  that  I  could  find  in 
any  of  these  publications  indicated  any  considerable  intel- 
lectual development,  as  yet. 

llore  encouraging  was  a  rapid  visit,  on  my  way  home, 
to  the  Chicago  Exposition  buildings,  which,  though  not  yet 
fully  completed,  were  verj^  beautiful;  and  still  more  plea- 
sure came  from  a  visit  to  the  new  University  of  Chieago, 
which  was  evidently  beginning  a  most  important  work  for 
American  civilization.  Its  whole  plan  is  remarkably  well 
conceived,  and  with  the  means  that  it  is  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing, due  to  the  public  spirit  of  its  main  benefactor  and  a 
multitude  of  others  hardly  second  to  him  in  the  importance 
of  their  gifts,  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  great  influence, 
especially  throughout  the  Northwestern  States.  First  of 
all,  it  will  do  much  to  lift  the  citj^  in  which  it  stands  out  of 
its  crude  materialism  into  something  higher  and  better. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  its  buildings  are  worthy  of  it ; 
they  seem  likely  to  form  a  fourth  in  the  series  of  fit  homes 
for  great  centers  of  advanced  educ^ition  in  the  United 
States,— Virginia,  Stanford,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania  being  the  others. 

Having  returned  to  Cornell,  I  went  on  quietly  with  my 
work  until  autumn,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  received  no- 
tice that  the  President  had  appointed  me  minister  to  St- 
Petersburg;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  I  arrived  at  my 
post  in  that  capital.  Of  my  experience  as  minister  I  have 
spoken   elsewhere,  but  have  given  no   account  of  two 
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journeys  which  iDterested  me  at  that  period.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  the  ScaDdinavian  countries.  The  voyage 
of  a  day  and  night  across  the  Baltic  through  the  Aland 
Islands  was  like  a  dream,  the  northern  twilight  making 
night  raore  beautiful  than  day,  and  the  approach  to  the 
Swedish  capital  being,  next  to  the  approaches  to  Con- 
stantinople  and  to  New  York,  the  most  beautiful  I  know. 

Very  instructive  to  me  was  a  visit  to  Upsala— espe- 
cially to  the  university  and  cathedral.  As  to  the  former, 
the  "Codex  of  IJlfilas/'  in  the  library,  which  I  had  long 
desired  to  see,  especially  interested  me ;  and  visits  to  the 
houses  of  the  various  '* nations*'  showed  me  that  out 
of  the  social  needs  of  Swedish  students  in  the  middle 
ages  had  been  developed  something  closely  akin  to  the 
fraternity  houses  which  similar  needs  have  developed 
in  our  time  at  American  universities.  The  cathedral, 
containing  the  remains  of  Qusta\ais  Vasa  and  Linnaeus^ 
was  fruitful  in  suggestions.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
I  was  at  that  time  finishing  my  chapter  entitled  '*From 
Creation  to  Evolution,''  and  had  been  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  conceptions  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  a  work  done  by  an  individual 
in  liunian  farm,  laboring  with  his  hands  during  six  days, 
and  taking  needed  rest  on  the  seventh;  and  here  I  found, 
at  the  side  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  a  delightfully  naive 
mediaeval  representation  of  the  whole  process,—a  series 
of  medallions  representing  the  Almighty  toiling  like  an 
artisan  on  each  of  the  six  days  and  reposing,  evidently 
very  weary,  on  the  seventh. 

The  journey  across  Sweden,  through  the  canals  and 
lakes,  was  very  restful.  At  Christiania  Mr.  Gade,  the 
American  consul,  who  had  served  our  country  so  long 
and  so  honorably  in  that  city,  took  me  under  his  guid- 
ance during  various  interesting  excursions  about  the 
fiords.  At  Gothenburg  I  took  pains  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  their  system  of  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  became  satisfied  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  ever  obtained* 
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The  whole  old  system  of  saloons,  ginshops,  and  the  like, 
with  their  allurements  to  the  drinking  of  adulterated  al- 
cohol, had  been  swept  away,  and  in  its  place  the  govern- 
ment had  given  to  a  corporation  the  privilege  of  selling 
pure  liquors  in  a  restricted  number  of  decent  shops,  un- 
der carefully  devised  liuiitations.  First,  the  liquors  must 
be  fully  tested  for  purity;  secondly,  none  could  be  sold 
to  persons  already  under  the  influence  of  drink;  thirdly, 
no  intoxicant  could  be  sold  without  something  to  eat  with 
it,  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system  being  thus  miti- 
gated. These  and  other  restrictions  bad  reduced  the 
drink  evil,  as  I  was  assured,  to  a  minimum.  But  the 
most  far-reaching  provision  in  the  whole  system  was  that 
the  company  which  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  was 
not  allowed  to  declare  a  dividend  greater  than,  I  believe, 
six  per  cent;  everything  realized  above  this  going  into 
the  public  treasury,  mainly  for  charitable  pui-poses.  The 
result  of  this  restriction  of  profits  was  that  no  person 
employed  in  selling  ardent  spirits  was  under  the  slight* 
est  temptation  to  attract  customers.  Each  of  these  sell- 
ers was  a  salaried  official  and  knew  that  his  place  de- 
pended on  his  adhering  to  the  law  which  forbade  him 
to  sell  to  any  person  already  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
or  to  do  anything  to  increase  his  sales;  and  the  whole 
motive  for  making  men  drunkards  was  thus  taken  away, 

I  was  assured  by  both  the  American  and  British  con- 
suls, as  well  as  by  most  reputable  citizens,  that  this  sys- 
tem harl  greatly  diminished  intemperance.  Unfortunately, 
since  that  time,  fanatics  have  obtained  control,  and  have 
passed  an  entirely  '* prohibitory''  law,  with  the  result,  as 
T  understand,  that  the  community  is  now  discovering 
that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  and  that  the  worst 
kinds  of  liquors  are  again  sold  by  men  whose  main  mo- 
tive is  to  sell  as  much  as  possible. 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  ray  visit  to  Noi'way  was 
Throndheim*  With  my  passion  for  Gothic  architecture, 
]  the  beautiful  little  cathedral,  which  the  authorities  were 

I         restoring  judiciously,  was  a  delight,  and  it  was  all  the 

■ 
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more  interesting  as  containing  one  of  those  cariosities 
of  Imman  civilization  which  have  now  become  rare.  In 
one  corner  of  the  edifice  is  a  '*boly  well/*  the  pilgrimages 
to  which  in  the  middle  ages  were,  no  doubt,  a  main  source 
of  the  wealth  of  the  establishment.  The  attendant  shows, 
in  the  stonework  close  to  the  well,  the  end  of  a  tube  coming 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cathedral ;  and  through  this 
tube  pious  monks  in  the  middle  ages  no  doubt  spoke  oracu- 
lar words  calculated  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the  saint 
presiding  over  the  place.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  thing 
which  one  sees  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  and 
the  zeal  which  created  it  was  no  doubt  the  same  that 
to-day  originates  the  sacred  fire  which  always  comes 
down  from  heaven  on  Easter  day  into  the  Greek  church 
at  Jerusalem,  the  I iiiuef action  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jan- 
uarius  in  the  cathedral  at  Naples,  and  sundry  camp- 
meeting  utterances  and  actions  in  the  United  States. 

Sweden  and  Norway  struck  me  as  possessing,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  satisfactory  civilization  of  modem 
times.  With  a  monarchical  figurehead,  they  are  really  a 
republic.  Here  is  no  overbearing  plutocracy,  no  squalid 
poverty,  an  excellent  system  of  education,  liberal  and 
practical,  from  the  local  school  to  the  university,  a  popu- 
lation, to  all  appearance,  healthy,  thrifty,  and  comfort- 
able. 

And  yet  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  re- 
sources of  human  folly  are  illimitable.  A  large  party 
in  Norway  urges  secession  from  Sweden,  and  both  re- 
main divided  from  Denmark,  though  the  three  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  of  tiie  same  race,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  early  historical  traditions.  And  close  beside 
them  looms  up,  more  and  more  portentous,  the  Russian 
colossus,  which,  having  trampled  Swedish  Finland  under 
its  feet,  is  looking  across  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
toward  the  good  harbors  of  Norway,  just  opposite  Great 
Britain,  Russia  has  declared  the  right  of  her  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people  to  an  ice-free  port  on 
the  Pacific ;  why  shall  she  not  assert,  with  equal  cogency, 
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iOniB  right  of  these  millions  to  an  ice-free  port  on  the  At- 
lantie?  Why  should  not  these  millions  own  a  railway 
across  Scandinavia^  and  a  suitable  territory  along  the 
line;  and  then,  logically,  all  the  territory  north,  and  as 
much  as  she  needs  of  the  territory  soutli  of  the  line?  The 
northern  and,  to  some  extent,  the  middle  regions  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  would  thus  come  under  the  sway  of  a  ezar 
in  St,  Petersburg,  represented  by  some  governor-general 
like  those  who  have  been  trying  to  show  to  the  Scandi- 
navians of  Finland  that  newspapers  are  useless,  petitions 
inadmissible,  constitutions  a  fetish,  banishment  a  bless- 
ing, and  the  use  of  their  native  language  a  superfluity. 
The  only  sad  thing  in  this  fair  prospect  is  that  it  is  not 
the  objurgatory  BjornsoUj  the  philosophic  Ibsen,  and  the 
impulsive  Nansen,  with  their  compatriots^  now  groaning 
under  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  '* Swedish  tyranny/' 
who  would  enjoy  this  Russian  liberty,  but  their  children, 
and  their  children *s  children. 

At  Copenhagen  I  was  especially  attracted  by  the  Eth- 
nographic Museum,  which,  by  its  display  of  the  gradual 
uplifting  of  Scandinavian  humanity  from  prehistoric 
times,  has  so  strongly  aided  in  enforcing  on  the  world 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  '*rise  of  man,"  and  in  bring- 
ing to  naught  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  **fall  of 
man." 

A  short  stay  at  Moscow  added  to  my  Russian  points  of 
view,  it  being  my  second  visit  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
forty  years.  Although  the  city  had  spread  largely,  there 
was  very  little  evidence  of  real  progress:  everywhere 
were  filth,  fetishism,  beggary,  and  reaction.  The  monu- 
ment to  Alexander  II,  the  great  emancipator,  stood  in  the 
Kremlin,  half  finished;  it  has  since,  I  am  glad  to  learn, 
been  completed;  but  this  has  only  been  after  long  and 
slothful  delays,  and  the  statue  in  St  Petersburg  has  not 
even  been  begun*  It  is  well  understood  that  one  cause 
of  this  delay  has  been  the  reluctance  of  the  reactionary 
leaders  in  the  empire  to  glorify  so  radical  a  movement 
as  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
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I  had  one  cnriona  experience  of  Muscovite  ideas  of 
trade.  Moscow  is  one  of  the  main  centers  for  the  mann- 
factnre  of  the  chnrch  bells  in  iriiich  the  Russian  peasant 
takes  such  delight ;  and,  being  much  interested  in  campa- 
nology, I  visited  several  of  the  principal  foundries,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  size  and  workmanship  of  many 
specimens.  Walking  one  morning  to  the  Kremlin,  I  saw 
at  the  agency  of  one  of  these  establishments  a  bell  weigh- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  most  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  such  a  beautiful  example  of  the  best  that 
Russians  can  do  in  this  respect  that  I  went  in  and  asked 
the  price  of  it.  The  price  being  named,  I  said  that  I 
would  take  it.  Thereupon  consternation  was  evident  in 
the  establishment,  and  presently  the  head  of  the  con- 
cern said  to  me  that  they  were  not  sure  that  they  wished 
to  sell  it.  But  I  said,  **You  have  sold  it;  I  asked  you 
what  your  price  was,  you  told  me,  and  I  have  bought  it.'' 
To  this  he  demurred,  and  finally  refused  altogether  to 
sell  it.  On  going  out,  my  guide  informed  me  that  I 
had  made  a  mistake;  that  I  was  myself  the  cause  of 
the  whole  trouble;  that  if  I  had  offered  half  the  price 
named  for  the  bell  I  should  have  secured  it  for  two  thirds ; 
but  that,  as  I  had  offered  the  entire  price,  the  people  in 
the  shop  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
worth  more  than  they  had  supposed,  that  I  had  detected 
values  in  it  which  they  had  not  realized,  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  me  pay  more  for  it  than  the  price  they 
had  asked.  The  result  was  that,  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
a  compromise  having  been  made,  I  biMight  it  and  sent  it 
to  the  library  of  Cornell  University,  where  it  is  now  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  stay  in  Moscow 
was  my  intercourse  with  Tolstoi,  and  to  ibis  I  have  de- 
voted a  separate  chapter.* 

One  more  ex|^rience  may  be  nottvi.  In  coming  and 
g'dng  on  the  M<^sc>ow  railway  T  fov.^d.  as  :r  o»:her  parts 
of  Eiirop>e,  that  goveran-jontal  oonlro^  of  rai':ways  does 

*  See  ChAja«-  XXXVn. 


not  at  all  mean  better  accommodatioris  or  lower  fares  than 
when  such  works  are  under  individual  control.  The 
prices  for  travel,  as  well  as  for  sleeping-berths,  were 
much  higher  on  these  lines,  owned  by  the  government, 
than  on  any  of  our  main  trunk-lines  in  America,  which 
are  controlled  by  private  corporations,  and  the  accom- 
modations were  never  of  a  high  order,  and  sometimes 
intolerable. 

During  this  stay  in  Kussia  my  sympathies  were  en- 
listed for  Finland;  but  on  this  subject  I  have  spoken  fully 
elsewhere,* 

Having  resigned  my  position  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Oc- 
tober of  1894,  the  first  use  I  made  of  ray  liberty  was  to 
go  with  my  family  to  Italy  for  the  winter;  and  several 
months  were  passed  at  Florence,  where  I  revised  and 
finished  the  book  which  had  been  preparing  during  twenty 
years.  Then  came  a  rapid  run  to  Rome  and  through 
southeni  Italy,  my  old  haunts  at  Castellammare,  Sorren- 
to, and  Amalfi  being  revisited,  and  sundry  new  excursions 
made*  Among  these  last  was  one  to  Palermo,  where  I 
visited  the  Church  of  St.  Josaphat.  This  edifice  greatly 
interested  me  as  a  Christian  church  erected  in  honor  of 
a  Christian  saint  who  was  none  other  than  Buddha.  The 
manner  in  which  the  founder  of  that  great  world- religion 
which  preceded  our  own  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
saint  and  solemnly  proclaimed  as  such  by  a  long  series 
of  popes,  from  Sixtus  V  to  Pius  IX,  inclusive,  by  virtue 
of  their  infallibility  in  all  matters  relating  to  faith  and 
morals,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  things 
in  all  history.^ 

At  first  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  this  church ;  but, 
finally,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  eminent 
scholar,  the  Commendatore  Marzo,  canon  of  the  Cappella 
Palatina  and  director  of  the  National  Library  at  Palermo^ 
he  kindly  took  me  to  the  place.    Over  the  entrance  were 

1  S©©  Cliapter  XXXIV. 

*  A  fiill  account  of  this  conversion  of  Bnrldlia  (Bodiiiat)  into  St.  JosiipliAt 
is  given^  with  authorities,  etc  in  my  "  History  of  the  Warfftre  of  Sotenee 
with  Theology,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  381  ot  ae«i* 
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the  words,  **Divo  Josaphat*';  within,  occupying  one  of 
the  places  of  highest  honor,  was  an  altar  to  the  saint, 
and  above  it  a  statue  representing  him  as  a  young  prince 
wearing  a  crown  and  holding  a  crucifix.  By  permission 
of  the  authorities  I  was  allowed  to  send  a  photographer, 
who  took  a  negative  for  me.  A  remark  of  the  Commen- 
datore  Marzo  upon  the  subject  pleased  me  much.  When, 
one  day,  after  showing  me  the  treasures  of  his  great 
librarj%  lie  was  dining  with  me,  and  I  pressed  him  for 
particulars  regarding  St.  Josaphat,  he  answered,  *'He 
cannot  be  the  Jehoshaphat  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  he 
is  represented  as  a  very  young  man,  and  contemplating 
a  crucifix;  e  tnolto  misteriosoJ*  It  was,  after  all,  not  so 
verj^  mysterious;  for  in  these  later  days,  now  that  the 
**Life  of  Barlaara  and  Josaphat,''  which  dates  from 
monks  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  has  been  compared 
with  the  **Life  of  Buddha,'*  certainly  written  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  constant  coincidence  in  details,  and 
even  in  phrases,  puts  it  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Si  Josaphat  and  Buddha  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Very  suggestive  to  thought  was  a  visit  to  the  wonder- 
ful cathedral  of  Monreale,  above  Palermo;  for  here,  at 
this  southern  extreme  of  Europe,  I  found  a  conception 
of  the  Almighty  as  an  enlarged  human  being,  subject  to 
human  weakness,  identical  with  that  shown  in  the  sculp- 
tures upon  the  cathedral  of  Upsala,  at  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe,  The  whole  interior  of  Monreale  Cathedral 
is  covered  with  a  vast  sheet  of  mosaics  dating  from  about 
the  twelfth  century,  and  in  one  series  of  these,  repre- 
senting the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  shown  as  working, 
day  after  day,  like  an  artisan,  and  finally,  on  the  seventh 
day,  as  *' resting,  "—seated  in  almost  the  exact  attitude  of 
the  ** weary  Mercury"  of  classic  sculpture,  with  a  marked 
expression  of  fatigue  upon  his  countenance  and  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  his  body.* 

During  this  journey,  having  revisited  Orvieto,  Perugia, 

1 1  hare  given  ainor«  full  diBciisBioTi  of  this  sabject  in  raj  *^  History 
of  the  Warfare  of  Science  witli  Theolog^r,"  VoL  1,  p.  3. 
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and  Assisi,  I  returned  to  Florence,  and  again  enjoyed 
the  society  of  my  old  friends,  Professor  Willard  Fiske, 
Professor  Villari^  with  his  accomplished  wife,  and  Judge 
Stallo^  former  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Rome. 

The  great  event  of  this  stay  was  an  earthquake.  Seated 
on  a  pleasant  x\pril  evening  in  my  rooms  at  the  house 
built  by  Adolphus  Trollope,  near  the  Piazza  dell'  Inde- 
pendenza,  I  heard  what  seemed  at  first  the  rising  of  a 
storm;  then  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind;  then,  as  it 
grew  stronger^  apparently  the  gallop  of  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry in  the  neighboring  avenue;  but,  almost  instantly,  it 
seemed  to  change  into  the  onrush  of  a  corps  of  artillery, 
and,  a  moment  later,  to  strike  the  house,  lifting  its  foun- 
dations as  if  by  some  mighty  hand,  and  swaying  it  to  and 
fro,  everything  creaking,  groaning,  rattling,  and  seeming 
likely  to  fall  in  upon  us.  This  movement  to  and  fro,  with 
crashing  and  screaming  inside  and  outside  the  house, 
continued,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  twenty  minutes—* 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  lasted  hardly  seven  seconds ;  but 
certainly  it  was  the  longest  seven  seconds  I  have  ever 
known.  At  the  first  uplift  of  the  seismic  wave  my  wife 
and  I  rose  from  our  seats,  I  saying,  '*  Stand  perfectly 
still."  Thenceforward,  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either 
of  us  until  all  was  over;  but  many  thoughts  came,— the 
dominant  feeling  being  a  sense  of  our  helplessness  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  powers  of  nature.  Neither  of 
us  had  any  hope  of  escaping  alive;  but  we  calmly  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable,  thinking  each  moment  would  be 
the  last  As  I  look  back,  our  resignation  and  perfect 
quiet  still  surprise  me.  That  room,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Villino  Trollope,  which  an  ill-foimded  legend  makes  the 
place  where  George  Eliot  wrote  *'Romola,"  is  to  me 
sacred,  as  the  place  where  we  two  passed  **from  death 
unto  life.'* 

Nearly  all  that  night  we  remained  near  the  doors  of 
the  house,  ready  to  escape  any  new  shocks ;  but  only  one 
or  two  came,  and  those  very  light.  Crowds  of  the  ix)pu- 
lation  remained  out  of  doors,  many  dwellers  in  hotels 
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taking  refuge  in  carriages  and  cabs,  and  staying  in  them 
through  the  night 

Next  morning  I  walked  forth  to  find  what  had  hap- 
pened,—first  to  the  cathedral,  to  see  if  anything  was 
left  of  Giotto's  tower  and  Brunelleschi's  dome,  and,  to  my 
great  joy,  found  them  standing;  but,  as  I  entered  the  vast 
building,  I  saw  one  of  the  enormous  iron  bars  which  take 
the  thrust  of  tlie  wide  arches  of  the  nave  pulled  apart 
and  broken  as  if  it  had  been  pack-thread;  there  were 
also  a  few  cracks  in  one  of  the  piers  supporting  the  dome, 
but  all  else  was  as  before. 

At  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  a  crowd  of  people  were  examin- 
ing  sundry  crevices  which  had  been  made  in  its  mighty 
walls:  and  at  various  villas  in  the  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  road  to  San  Miniato,  I  found  that  the 
damage  had  been  much  worse.  A  part  of  the  tower  of 
one  villa,  occupied  by  an  English  lady  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, had  been  thrown  down,  crashing  directly  through 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  but  causing  no  loss  of  life;  the 
villa  of  Judge  Stallo,  at  the  Porta  Romana,  was  so 
wrecked  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it;  and  in  the  honse 
of  another  friend  a  heavy  German  stove  on  the  upper 
floor,  having  been  thrown  over,  had  come  down  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  main  parlor,  crashing  through  the  grand 
piano,  and  thence  into  the  cellar,  without  injury  to  any 
person.  One  of  the  professors  whom  I  afterward  met 
told  me  that  he  wns  giving  a  dinner-]iarty  when,  suddenly, 
the  house  was  lifted  and  shaken  to  and  fro,  the  chandeliers 
swinging,  broken  glass  crashing,  and  the  ladies  scream- 
ing, and,  in  a  moment,  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  gave 
way,  but  fortunately  fell  outward,  so  that  the  guests 
scrambled  forth  over  the  ruins,  and  passed  the  night  in 
the  garden.  Perhaps  the  worst  damage  was  wrought  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Certosa,  where  some  of  the  beautiful 
old  work  was  irreparably  injured. 

It  was  very  difficult  next  morning  to  get  any  real  in- 
formation from  the  newspapers.  They  claimed  that  but 
three  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  city:  it  was  clearly 
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thought  best  to  minimize  the  damage  done,  lest  the  stream 
of  travel  might  be  scared  away.  I  remarked  at  the  time 
that  we  should  never  know  fully  what  had  occurred  until 
we  received  the  American  papers ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
several  weeks  afterward  a  Californian  showed  me  a 
very  full  and  minute  account  of  the  whole  calamity,  with 
careful  details,  given  in  the  telegraphic  reports  of  a  San 
Francisco  newspaper  on  the  very  morning  after  the 
earthquake. 

On  the  way  to  America  I  passed  a  short  time,  during 
the  month  of  June,  in  London,  meeting  various  interest- 
ing people,  a  most  pleasant  occasion  to  me  being  a  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  minister,  at  which 
I  met  my  classmate  Wayne  MacVeagh,  formerly  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  minister  to  Constantinople, 
and  ambassador  to  Rome,  full,  as  usual,  of  interesting 
reminiscence  and  witty  suggestion.  Very  interesting  also 
to  me  was  a  talk  with  Mn  Holman  Hunt,  the  eminent 
pre-Kaphaelite  artist.  He  told  me  much  of  Tennyson, 
dwelling  upon  his  morbid  fear  that  people  would  stare 
at  him<  He  also  gave  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Buskin  at  Venice,  when  Ruskin  took  Hunt  to  task  for 
not  having  come  to  see  him  more  frequently  in  London ; 
to  which  Hunt  replied  that,  for  one  reason,  he  was  very 
busy,  and  that,  for  another,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  classed 
with  the  toadies  who  swarmed  about  Ruskin,  Wliereupon 
Euskin  said  that  Hunt  was  right  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  people  about  him.  Hunt  also  spoke 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  his  beautiful  picture,  '*The  Light 
of  the  World/*  From  liim,  or  from  another  source  about 
that  time,  I  learned  that  formerly  the  Keble  College  peo- 
ple had  made  much  of  it;  but  that,  some  one  having  inter- 
preted the  rays  passing  through  the  different  openings 
of  the  lantern  in  Christ's  hand  as  typifying  truth  shining 
through  different  religions  conceptions,  the  owners  of  the 
picture  distrusted  it,  and  had  recently  refused  to  allow  its 
exhibition  in  London. 

It  surprised  me  to  find  Holman  Hunt  so  absorbed  in 
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his  owB  art  that  he  apparently  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
that  of  other  European  masters,— nothing  of  Pnvis  de 
Chavannes  at  Paris ;  nothing  of  Menzel|  Knaus,  and  Wer- 
ner  at  Berlin. 

Having  returned  to  America,  I  was  soon  settled  in  my 
old  homestead  at  Cornell,— as  I  supposed  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Very  delightful  to  me  during  this  as  well  as 
other  sojoui-ns  at  Cornell  after  my  presidency  were  sun- 
dry visits  to  American  universities  at  which  I  was  asked 
to  read  papers  or  make  addresses.  Of  these  I  may 
mention  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  State  universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  at  each  of  which 
I  addressed  bodies  of  students  on  subjects  which  seemed 
to  me  important,  among  these  **The  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,"  ** Democracy  and  Education,** 
''Evolution  ps\  Revolution  in  Politics,'^  and  **The  Prob- 
lem  of  High  Crime  in  the  United  States."  To  me,  as  an 
American  citizen  earnestly  desiring  a  noble  future  for 
my  country,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  pleasures  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  large  audiences  of  vigorous  young 
men  and  women,  and,  above  all,  at  the  State  universities 
of  the  West,  which  are  to  act  so  powerfully  through  so 
many  channels  of  influence  in  this  new  century.  The 
last  of  the  subjects  above-named  interested  me  painfully, 
and  I  was  asked  to  present  it  to  large  general  audiences, 
and  not  infrequently  to  the  congregations  of  churches,  I 
had  become  convinced  that  looseness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  criminal  law  is  one  of  the  more  serious  dan- 
gers to  American  society,  and  my  earlier  studies  in  this 
field  were  strengthened  by  my  observations  in  the  com- 
munities I  had  visited  during  the  long  journey  through 
our  Southern  and  Pacific  States,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.    Of  this  I  shall  speak  later. 

Ketnrning  to  Washington  in  February  of  1897,  I  joined 
the  Venezuela  Commission  in  presenting  its  report  to  the 
President  and  Seeretarj*  of  State,  and  so  ended  my  duties 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland*  Of  my  con- 
nection with  the  political  campaign  of  1896  I  have  spoken 
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elsewhere.  In  May  of  1897,  having  been  appointed  by 
President  McEinley  ambassador  to  Berlin,  I  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  my  journeys  since  that  time  have  consisted 
mainly  of  excursions  to  interesting  historical  localities 
in  Germany,  with  several  short  vacations  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  northern  Italy,  upon  the  Eiviera,  and  in 
America. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

THE  CAHDIFF  GIANT:  A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP 
HUMAN   FOIlLY  — 1869-1870 


IHE  traveler  from  New  York  to  Niagara  by  the  north- 
ern route  is  generally  disappointed  in  the  second 
half  of  his  journey.  During  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day, 
mo%^ing  rapidly  up  the  valleys,  first  of  the  Hudson  and 
next  of  the  Mohawk,  he  passes  through  a  succession  of 
landscapes  striking  or  pleasing,  and  of  places  interesting 
from  their  relations  to  the  French  and  Revolutionary 
wars.  But,  arriving  at  the  middle  point  of  his  journey,— 
the  head  waters  of  the  Jlohawk,— a  disenchantinent  be- 
gins. Thenceforward  he  passes  through  a  country  tame, 
monotonous,  and  with  cities  and  villages  as  uninterest- 
ing in  their  appearance  as  in  their  names;  the  latter  be- 
ing taken,  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason,  from  the 
classical  dictionary  or  the  school  geography. 

And  yet,  during  all  that  second  half  of  his  excursion, 
he  is  passing  ahiiost  within  musket-shot  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Northern  States,— the  lake 
country  of  central  and  western  New  York. 

It  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  valleys  running  from 
soutli  to  north,  and  lying  generally  side  by  side,  each 
with  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Some,  like  the  Oneida  and  the 
Genesee,  are  broad  expanses  under  thorough  cultivation; 
others,  like  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  show  sheets  of  water 
long  and  wide,  their  shores  sometimes  indented  with 
glens  and  gorges,  and  sometimes  rising  with  pleasant 
slopes  to  the  wooded  hills;  in  others  still,  as  the  Caze- 
nox^a,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,   Keuka,  and  Canandaigua, 
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smaller  lakes  are  set,  like  gems,  among  vineyards  and 
groves;  and  in  others  shimmering  streams  go  winding 
through  corn-fields  and  orchards  fringed  by  the  forest 

Of  this  last  sort  is  the  Onondaga  valley.  It  lies  jnst  at 
the  center  of  the  State,  and,  although  it  has  at  its  northern 
entrance  the  most  thriving  city  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  it  preserves  a  remarkable  character  of  peaceful 
beauty. 

It  is  also  interesting  historically.  Here  was  the  seat— 
the  'Mong  house  "—of  the  Onondagas,  the  central  tribe 
of  the  Iroquois ;  here,  from  time  immemorial,  were  held 
the  councils  which  decided  on  a  warlike  or  peaceful  policy 
for  their  great  confederation;  hither,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  came  the  Jesuits,  and  among  them  some  who 
stand  high  on  the  roll  of  martyrs;  hither,  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came  Chateaubriand,  who 
has  given  in  his  memoirs  his  melancholy  musings  on  the 
shores  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  his  conversation  with  the 
chief  sachem  of  the  Onondaga  tribe ;  hither,  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  came  the  companion  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  who  has  given  in  his 
letters  the  thoughts  aroused  within  him  in  this  region, 
made  sacred  to  him  by  the  sorrows  of  refugees  from  the 
French  Revolution. 

It  is  a  land  of  peace.  The  remnant  of  the  Indians  live 
quietly  upon  their  reservation,  Christians  and  pagans 
uniting  harmoniously,  on  broad-church  principles,  in  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  white 
dog  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  surrounding  farmers  devote  themselves  in  peace 
to  their  vocation.  A  noted  academy,  which  has  sent  out 
many  of  their  children  to  take  high  places  in  their  own 
and  other  States,  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  and 
little  red  school-houses  are  suitably  scattered.  Cling- 
ing to  the  hills  on  either  side  are  hamlets  like  Onondaga, 
Pompey,  and  Otisco,  which  in  summer  remind  one  of  the 
villages  upon  the  lesser  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  typical  American  popula- 
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tion  of  the  best  sort— the  sort  which  made  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson believe  in  democracy-  It  h  largely  of  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  with  a  free  admixture  of  the  better  sort 
of  more  recent  immigrants.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  dur- 
ing several  years,  to  know  many  of  these  dwellers  in 
the  valley,  and  perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  their  favor 
by  the  fact  that  in  my  early  days  they  listened  verj^  le- 
niently to  my  political  and  literary  addresses,  and  twice 
sent  me  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  with  a  large  majority. 

But  truth,  even  more  than  friendship,  compels  this 
tribute  to  their  merits.  Good  influences  have  long  been 
at  work  among  them :  in  the  little  cemetery  near  the  val- 
ley church  is  the  grave  of  one  of  their  early  pastors,— a 
quiet  scholar,— the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  edited  the 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  published  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  known  one  of  these  farmers,  week  after  week, 
during  the  storms  of  a  hard  winter,  drive  four  miles  to 
borrow  a  volume  of  Scott's  novels,  and,  what  is  better, 
drive  four  miles  each  week  to  return  it.  They  are  a  peo- 
ple who  read  and  think,  and  who  can  be  relied  on,  in  the 
long  ran,  to  take  the  sensible  view  of  any  question. 

They  have  done  more  than  read  and  think.  They  took  a 
leading  part  in  raising  regiments  and  batteries  for  the 
Civil  War,  and  their  stalwart  sons  went  valiantly  forth 
as  volunteers.  The  Onondaga  regiments  distinguished 
themselves  on  many  a  bard-fought  field;  they  learned 
what  war  was  like  at  Bull  Run,  and  used  their  knowledge 
to  good  purpose  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Five  Forks,  and 
Gettysburg.  Typical  is  the  fact  that  one  of  these  regi- 
ments was  led  by  a  valley  schoolmaster,  — a  man  who, 
having  been  shot  through  the  body,  reported  dead,  and 
honored  with  a  public  commemoration  at  which  eulo- 
gies were  delivered  by  various  persons,  including  my- 
self, lived  to  command  a  brigade,  to  take  part  in  the 
*' Battle  of  the  Clouds,"  where  he  received  a  second 
wound,  and  to  receive  a  third  wound  during  the  march 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
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Best  of  all,  after  the  war  the  surviving  soldiers  re- 
turned, went  on  with  their  accustomed  vocations,  and  all 
was  quiet  as  before. 

But  in  the  autumn  '  of  1869  this  peaceful  repon  was  in 
commotion  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Strange  reports 
echoed  from  farm  to  farm.  It  was  noised  abroad  that  a 
great  stone  statue  or  petrified  giant  had  been  dug  up 
near  the  little  hamlet  of  Cardiff,  almost  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  valley;  and  soon,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  crops  were  not  yet  gathered  in,  and  the  elections  not 
yet  over,  men  and  women  and  children  were  hurrying 
from  Syracuse  and  from  the  farm-houses  along  the  val- 
ley  to  the  scene  of  the  great  discovery. 

I  had  been  absent  in  a  distant  State  for  some  weeks, 
and,  on  my  return  to  Syracuse,  meeting  one  of  the  most 
substantial  citizens,  a  highly  respected  deacon  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  formerly  a  county  judge,  I  asked 
him,  in  a  jocose  way,  about  the  new  object  of  interest, 
fully  expecting  that  he  would  join  me  in  a  laugh  over  the 
whole  matter;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  became  at  once 
very  solemn.  He  said,  *'I  assure  you  that  this  is  no 
laughing  matter;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing,  indeed; 
there  is  no  question  that  an  amazing  discovery  has  been 
made,  and  I  advise  you  to  go  down  and  see  what  you 
think  of  if 

Next  morning,  my  brother  and  myself  were  speeding, 
after  a  fast  trotter  in  a  light  buggy,  through  the  valley 
to  the  scene  of  the  discovery;  and  as  we  went  we  saw 
more  and  more,  on  every  side,  evidences  of  enormous 
popular  interest  The  roads  were  crowded  with  buggies, 
carriages,  and  even  omnibuses  from  the  city,  and  with 
lumber-wagons  from  the  farms— all  laden  with  passen- 
gers. In  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  Newell  farm* 
and  found  a  gathering  which  at  first  sight  seemed  like  a 
county  fair.  In  the  midst  was  a  tent,  and  a  crowd  was 
pressing  for  admission.  Entering,  we  saw  a  large  pit  or 
grave,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  perhaps  five  feet  below 

1  October  16. 
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the  surface^  an  enormous  figure^  apparently  of  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone.  It  was  a  stone  giant,  with  massive 
features,  the  whole  body  nude,  the  limbs  contracted  as 
if  in  agony.  It  had  a  color  as  if  it  had  lain  long  in  the 
earth,  and  over  its  surface  were  minute  punctures,  like 
pores.  An  especial  appearance  of  great  age  was  given 
it  by  deep  grooves  and  channels  in  its  under  side,  ap- 
parently worn  by  the  water  which  flowed  in  streams 
through  the  earth  and  along  the  rock  on  which  the  figure 
rested.  Lying  in  its  grave,  with  the  subdued  light  from 
the  roof  of  the  tent  falling  upon  it,  and  with  the  limbs 
contorted  as  if  in  a  death  struggle,  it  produced  a  most 
weird  effect  An  air  of  great  solemnity  pervaded  the 
place.     Visitors  hardly  spoke  above  a  whisper. 

Coming  out,  I  asked  some  questions,  and  was  told  that 
the  farmer  who  lived  there  had  discovered  the  figure 
when  digging  a  well.  Being  asked  my  opinion,  my  an- 
swer was  that  the  whole  matter  was  undoubtedly  a  hoax; 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should  dig  a 
well  in  the  spot  where  the  figure  was  found ;  that  it  was 
convenient  neitlier  to  the  house  nor  to  the  barn;  that 
there  was  already  a  good  spring  and  a  stream  of  water 
running  conveniently  to  both;  that,  as  to  the  figure  itself, 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  carved  by  any  prehistoric 
race,  since  no  part  of  it  showed  the  characteristics  of  any 
ich  early  work;  that,  rude  as  it  was,  it  betrayed  the 
qualities  of  a  modern  performance  of  a  low  order. 

Nor  could  it  be  a  fossilized  human  being;  in  this  all 
scientific  observers  of  any  note  agreed.  There  was  ample 
evidence,  to  one  who  had  seen  much  sculpture,  that  it 
was  carved,  and  that  the  man  who  carved  it,  though  by 
DO  means  possessed  of  genius  or  talent,  had  seen  casts, 
engravings,  or  photographs  of  noted  sculptures.  The 
figure,  in  size,  in  massiveness,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
limbs,  and  in  its  roughened  surface,  vaguely  reminded 
one  of  Michelangelo  *s  '  *  Night  and  Morning. ' '  Of  course, 
the  difference  between  this  crude  figure  and  those  great 
Medicean  statues  was  infinite;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  the  man  who  had  carved  this  figure  most  have  re- 
ceived a  hint  from  those. 

It  was  also  clear  that  the  figure  was  neither  intended  to 
be  considered  as  an  idol  nor  as  a  monumental  statue. 
There  was  no  pedestal  of  any  sort  on  which  it  couJd  stand, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  limbs  and  their  contortions 
were  not  such  as  any  sculptor  would  dream  of  in  a  figure 
to  he  set  up  for  adoration.  That  it  was  intended  to  be 
taken  as  a  fossilized  giant  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  as  nearly  like  a  human  being  as  the  limited 
powers  of  the  stone-cancer  permitted,  and  that  it  was 
covered  with  minute  imitations  of  pores. 

Therefore  it  was  tliat»  in  spite  of  all  scientific  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  the  work  was  very  generally  accepted 
as  a  petrified  human  being  of  colossal  size,  and  became 
known  as  ''the  Cardiff  Giant'* 

One  thing  seemed  to  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  its 
antiquity,  and  I  felt  bound  to  confess,  to  those  who  asked 
my  opinion,  that  it  puzzled  me.  This  was  the  fact  that 
the  surface  water  flow^ing  beneath  it  in  its  grave  seemed 
to  have  deeply  grooved  and  channeled  it  on  the  under 
side.  Now  the  Onondaga  gray  limestone  is  hard  and 
substantial,  and  on  that  very  account  used  in  the  locks 
upon  the  canals :  for  the  running  of  surface  water  to  wear 
Bueh  channels  in  it  would  require  centuries. 

Against  the  opinion  that  the  figure  was  a  hoax  various 
arguments  were  used.  It  was  insisted,  first,  that  the 
farmer  had  not  the  ability  to  devise  such  a  fraud;  sec- 
ondly, that  he  had  not  the  means  to  execute  it;  third,  that 
his  family  had  lived  there  steadily  for  many  years,  and 
were  ready  to  declare  under  oath  that  they  had  never 
seen  it,  and  had  known  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  acciden- 
tally discovered;  fourth,  that  the  neighbors  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  it;  fifth,  that  it  was  preiwsterous  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  mass  of  stone  could  have  been  brought 
and  buried  in  the  place  without  some  one  finding  it  out; 
sixth,  that  the  grooves  and  channels  worn  in  it  by  the 
surface  water  proved  its  vast  antiquity. 
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To  these  considerations  others  were  soon  added.  Es- 
pecially interesting  was  it  to  observe  the  evolution  of 
myth  and  legend.  Within  a  week  after  the  discovery, 
full-blown  statements  appeared  to  the  efifect  that  the 
neighboring  Indians  had  abundant  traditiona  of  giants 
who  formerly  roamed  over  the  hills  of  Onondaga;  and, 
finally,  the  circumstantial  story  was  evolved  that  an 
Onondaga  squaw  had  declared,  **in  an  impressive  man- 
ner," that  the  statue  **is  undoubtedly  the  petrified  body 
of  a  gigantic  Indian  prophet  who  flourished  many  cen- 
turies ago  and  foretold  the  coming  of  the  palefaces,  and 
who,  just  before  his  own  death,  said  to  those  about  him 
that  their  descendants  would  see  him  again*'"  To  this 
were  added  the  reflections  of  many  good  people  who 
found  it  an  edifying  confirmation  of  the  biblical  text, 
** There  were  giants  in  those  days."  There  was,  indeed, 
an  undercurrent  of  skepticism  among  the  harder  heads 
in  the  valley,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  region 
at  large  was  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  idea  that 
the  object  was  a  fossilized  human  being— a  giant  of 
**  tho.se  days/^  Such  was  the  rush  to  see  the  figure  that 
the  admission  receipts  were  very  large ;  it  was  even  stated 
that  they  amounted  to  five  per  cent,  upon  three  millions 
of  dollars,  and  soon  came  active  men  from  the  neighbor- 
ing region  who  proposed  to  purchase  the  figure  and  ex- 
hibit it  through  the  country.  A  leading  spirit  in  this 
** syndicate"  deserves  mention.  He  was  a  horse-dealer 
in  a  large  way  and  banker  in  a  small  way  from  a  village 
in  the  next  county,— a  man  keen  and  shrewd,  but  merci- 
ful and  kindly,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  from  abject 
poverty,  and  whose  fundamental  principle,  as  he  asserted 
it,  was  **Do  unto  others  as  they  would  like  to  do  unto 
you,  and~rfo  it  fust/'^  A  joint-stock  concern  was 
fonned  with  a  considerable  capital,  and  an  eminent  show- 
man, ** Colonel"  Wood,  employed  to  exploit  the  wonder* 

*  Bee  **Th©  Cardiff  Oiftnt  HumbTisf,**  Fort  Dod^,  Town,  1870,  p.  13. 

*  For  H  picture^  both  amusiiiu  and  pHthettc,  of  thf*  «loin(?»  of  tbia  man,  iind 
also  of  lifp  in  th»*  (*#«ritral  N**w  York  vilUgeii,  see  '*  David  Harum,"  a  iiOT©l  by 
K  N.  WeuUotfc,  New  York,  1898, 
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A  week  after  my  first  visit  I  again  went  to  the  place,  by 
invitatioo.  In  the  crowd  on  that  day  were  many  men  of 
light  and  leading  from  neighboring  towns,— among  them 
some  who  made  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge.  The 
figure,  lying  in  its  grave,  deeply  impressed  all;  and  as  a 
party  of  us  came  away,  a  very  excellent  doctor  of  divinity, 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Syracuse,  said 
very  impressively,  "Is  it  not  strange  that  any  human 
being,  after  seeing  this  wonderfully  preserved  figure, 
can  deny  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  refuse  to  believe^ 
what  is  so  evidently  the  fact,  that  we  have  here  a  fossilized 
human  being,  perhaps  one  of  the  giants  mentioned  in 
Scripture!" 

Another  visitor,  a  bright-looking  lady,  was  heard  to 
declare,  **  Nothing  in  the  world  can  ever  make  me  believe 
that  he  was  not  once  a  living  being.  Why,  you  can  see  the 
veins  in  his  legs,"  * 

Another  prominent  clergyman  declared  with  ex  ca- 
thedra emphasis:  "This  is  not  a  tiling  contrived  of  man, 
but  is  the  face  of  one  who  lived  on  the  earth,  the  very 
image  and  child  of  God/'*  And  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
most  important  daily  papers  of  the  region  dwelt  on  the 
"majestic  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  figure,"  and 
added,  "It  is  not  unsafe  to  aflSrm  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  who  have  seen  this  wonder 
have  become  immediately  and  instantly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an  object  not 
made  by  mortal  hands.  .  .  ,  No  piece  of  sculpture  ever 
produced  the  awe  inspired  by  this  blackened  form.  .  .  . 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  living  sculptor  can  be  pro- 
duced who  will  say  that  the  figure  was  conceived  and 
executed  by  any  human  being."  ^ 

The  current  of  belief  ran  more  and  more  strongly,  and 
soon  embraced  a  large  number  of  really  thoughtful  peo- 
ple.   A  week  or  two  after  my  first  visit  came  a  deputa- 


p 


*  S^e  Lptt<*r  of  Hon.  Oalusba  Parsons  in  the  Fort  Dod|ri^  Pamphlet, 
'  See  Mr.  Stockbridge^s  article  in  the  **  PopnUr  Science  Monthly,"  June, 
1878. 

3  See  '^Th©  American  Goliath,"  Syr^cuBe,  1869,  p,  10. 
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tion  of  regents  of  the  State  University  from  Albany,  in- 
cluding especially  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  secretary,  a  man 
of  large  educational  experience,  and  no  less  a  personage 
in  the  scientific  world  than  Dr.  James  Hall,  the  State 
geologist,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  American  paleon- 
tologist of  that  period. 

On  their  arrival  at  Syracuse  in  the  evenings  I  met 
them  at  their  hotel  and  discussed  with  them  the  subject 
which  so  interested  us  all,  urging  them  especially  to  be 
cautious,  and  stating  that  a  mistake  might  prove  very 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  regents,  and  to  the 
proper  standing  of  scientific  men  and  methods  in  the 
State;  that  if  the  matter  should  turn  out  to  be  a  fraud, 
and  such  eminent  authorities  should  be  found  to  have 
committed  themselves  to  it,  there  would  be  a  guffaw 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  at  the  expense 
of  the  men  intrusted  by  the  State  with  its  scientific  and 
educational  interests.  To  this  the  gentlemen  assented, 
and  next  day  they  went  to  Cardiff,  They  came ;  they  saw ; 
and  they  narrowly  escaped  being  conquered*  Luckily 
they  did  not  give  their  sanction  to  the  idea  that  the  statue 
was  a  petrifaction,  but  Professor  Hall  was  induced  to 
say:  *'To  all  appearance,  the  statue  lay  upon  the  gravel 
when  the  deposition  of  the  fine  silt  or  soil  began,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  the  forests  have  grown  for  succeed- 
ing generations.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
object  brought  to  light  in  this  country,  and,  although  not 
dating  back  to  the  stone  age,  is,  nevertheless,  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  archaeologists/'* 

At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  ever  been  more  discour- 
aged as  regards  the  possibility  of  making  right  reason 
prevail  among  men. 

As  a  refrain  to  every  argument  there  seemed  to  go 

jeering  and  sneering  through  my  brain  Schiller's  famous 

line: 

^*  Aj^iiLst  stupidity  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain."* 

'  See  his  It'ltt^r  of  Oetob*^r  23,  1869,  in  the  Syraco»e  psperB, 
^  ^'Mlt  der  Dummheit  kampfen  Qdtter  lelbst  Tergebens.''    Jun^fhtu  ton 
OrkariM,  Act  111,  scene  6. 
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There  seemed  no  possibility  even  of  suspending  tlie 
judgment  of  the  great  majority  who  saw  the  statue.  As 
a  rule,  they  insisted  on  believing  it  a  "petrified  giant," 
and  those  who  did  not  dwelt  on  its  perfections  as  an 
ancient  statue.  They  saw  in  it  a  whole  catalogae  of  fine 
qualities ;  and  one  writer  went  into  such  extreme  ecslatics 
that  he  suddenly  realized  the  fact,  and  ended  by  sayings 
''but  this  is  rather  too  high-flown,  so  I  had  better  con- 
clude." As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  was  wretchedly 
defective  in  proportion  and  features;  in  every  charac- 
teristic of  sculpture  it  showed  itself  the  work  simply  of 
an  inferior  stone-carver. 

Dr.  Boynton,  a  local  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  gave 
it  the  highest  praise  as  a  work  of  art,  and  attributed  it 
to  early  Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  come  into  that  re- 
gion about  two  hundred  years  before.  Another  gentle- 
man, who  united  the  character  of  a  deservedly  beloved 
pastor  and  an  inspiring  popular  lecturer  on  various 
scientific  topics,  developed  this  Boynton  theory.  He  at- 
tributed the  statue  to  "a  trained  sculptor  .  .  .  who  had 
noble  original  powers;  for  none  but  such  could  have 
formed  and  wrought  out  the  conception  of  that  stately 
head,  with  its  calm  smile  so  full  of  mingled  sweetness 
and  strength. '^  This  writer  then  ventured  the  query, 
**Was  it  not,  as  Dr.  Boynton  suggests,  some  one  from 
that  French  colony,  .  .  ,  some  one  with  a  righteous 
soul  sighing  over  the  lost  civilization  of  Europe^  weary 
of  swamp  and  forest  and  fort,  who,  finding  this  block 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  solaced  the  weary  days  of 
exile  with  pouring  out  his  thought  upon  the  stone?"* 
Although  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in  the  State  had 
utterly  refused  to  pronoance  the  figure  anything  beyond 
a  poor  piece  of  carving,  these  strains  of  admiration  and 
adoration  continued 

There  was  evidently  a  **  joy  in  believing'*  in  the  marvel* 
and  this  was  increased  by  the  peculiarly  American  su- 
perstition that  the  correctness  of  a  belief  is  decided  by 

^  See  the  SyrmcxiBo  drnHy  papccni  as  above. 
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l^e  number  of  people  who  can  be  induced  to  adopt  it— 
that  truth  is  a  matter  of  majorities.  The  current  of  cre- 
dulity seemed  irresistible. 

Shortly  afterward  the  statue  was  raised  from  its  grave, 
taken  to  Syracuse  and  to  various  other  cities,  especially 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  each  place  exhibited  as 
a  show. 

As  already  stated,  there  was  but  one  thing  in  the  figure, 
as  I  had  seen  it,  which  puzzled  me,  and  that  was  the 
grooving  of  the  under  side,  apparently  by  currents  of 
water,  which,  as  the  statue  appeared  to  be  of  our  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone,  would  require  very  many  years. 
But  one  day  one  of  the  cool-headed  skeptics  of  the  val- 
ley, an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  came  to  me,  and  with 
an  air  of  great  solemnity  took  from  his  pocket  an  ob- 
ject which  he  carefully  unrolled  from  its  wrappings,  and 
said,  **  There  is  a  piece  of  the  giant.  Careful  guard  has 
been  kept  from  the  first  in  order  to  prevent  people  touch- 
ing it;  but  I  have  managed  to  get  a  piece  of  it,  and  here 
it  is/'  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  the  matter  was  made 
clear  in  an  instant.  The  stone  was  not  our  hard  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone,  but  soft,  easily  marked  with  the 
finger-nail,  and,  on  testing  it  with  an  acid,  I  found  it, 
not  hard  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  soft,  friable  sulpliate 
of  lime— a  form  of  gjpsum,  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

A  healthful  skepticism  now  began  to  assert  its  rights. 
Professor  Marsh  of  Yale  appeared  upon  the  scene.  For- 
tunately, he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
living  paleontologists,  but,  unlike  most  who  had  given  an 
opinion,  he  really  knew  something  of  sculpture,  for  he 
had  been  familiar  with  the  best  galleries  of  the  Old 
World.  He  examined  the  statue  and  said,  *'It  is  of  very 
recent  origin,  and  a  most  derided  humbug.  .  .  .  Very 
short  exposure  of  the  statue  would  suffice  to  obliterate 
all  trace  of  tool- marks,  and  also  to  roughen  the  polished 
surfaces,  but  these  are  still  quite  perfect,  and  hence  the 
giant  must  have  been  very  recently  buried.  •  .  .  I  am 
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surprised  that  any  scientific  observers  should  not  have 
at  once  detected  the  unmistakable  evidence  against  its 
antiquity."^ 

Various  suspicious  circumstances  presently  became 
known.  It  was  found  that  Fanner  Newell  bad  just  re- 
mitted to  a  man  named  Hull,  at  some  place  in  the  West, 
Beveral  thousand  dollars,  the  result  of  admission  fees  to 
the  booth  containing  the  figure,  and  that  nothing  had 
come  in  return.  Thinking  men  in  the  neighborhood  rea- 
soned that  as  Newell  had  never  been  in  condition  to  owe 
any  human  being  such  an  amount  of  money,  and  had  re- 
ceived nothing  in  return  for  it,  his  correspondent  had, 
not  unlikely,  something  to  do  with  the  statue. 

These  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed.  The  neighbor- 
ing  farmers,  who,  in  their  quiet  way,  kept  their  eyes 
open,  noted  a  tall,  lank  individual  who  frequently  visited 
the  place  and  seemed  to  exercise  complete  control  over 
Farmer  Newell.  Soon  it  was  learned  that  this  stranger 
was  the  man  Hull,— Newell 's  brotherin-law,— the  same 
to  whom  the  latter  had  made  the  large  remittance  of  ad- 
mission money.  One  day,  two  or  three  farmers  from  a 
distance,  visiting  the  place  for  the  first  time  and  seeing 
Hull,  said,  *'Why,  that  is  the  man  who  brought  the  big 
box  down  the  valley/*  On  being  asked  what  they  meant, 
they  said  that,  being  one  evening  in  a  tavern  on  the  valley 
turnpike  some  miles  south  of  Cardiff,  they  had  noticed 
under  the  tavern  shed  a  wagon  bearing  an  enormous  box; 
and  when  they  met  Hull  in  the  bar-room  and  asked  about 
it,  he  said  that  it  was  some  tobacco-cutting  raachinery 
which  he  was  bringing  to  Syracuse.  Other  farmers,  who 
had  seen  the  box  and  talked  with  Hull  at  different  places 
on  the  road  between  Binghamton  and  Cardiff,  made  simi- 
lar statements.  Tt  was  then  ascertained  that  no  such  box 
had  passed  the  toll-gates  between  Cardiff  and  Syracuse, 
and  proofs  of  the  swindle  began  to  mature. 

But  skepticism  was  not  well  received.    Vested  interests 


'  See  Profesgor  Marfth^n  letter  in  the  "  Svracuse  Dftily  Jouraal/' 
November  30,  1869. 


^ 
^ 
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had  accrued,  a  considerable  number  of  people^  most  of 
them  very  good  people,  had  taken  stock  in  the  new  en- 
terprise, and  anything  which  discredited  it  was  unwel- 
come to  them. 

It  was  not  at  all  that  these  excellent  people  wished  to 
countenance  an  imposture,  but  it  had  become  so  entwined 
with  their  beliefs  and  their  interests  that  at  last  they 
came  to  abhor  any  doubts  regarding  it.  A  pamphlet, 
*'The  American  Goliath/'  was  now  issued  in  behalf  of  the 
wonder.  On  its  titlepage  it  claimed  to  give  the  ** His- 
tory of  the  Discoverj%  and  the  Opinions  of  Scientific  Men 
thereon/'  The  tone  of  the  book  was  moderate,  but  ifcs 
tendency  was  evident.  Only  letters  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles exciting  curiosity  or  favoring  the  genuineness  of 
the  statue  were  admitted;  adverse  testimony,  like  that 
of  Professor  Marsh,  was  carefully  excluded. 

Before  long  the  uiatter  entered  into  a  comical  phase. 
Baraum,  King  of  Showmen,  attempted  to  purchase  the 
** giant,"  but  in  vain.  He  then  had  a  copy  made  so  nearly 
resembling  the  original  that  no  one,  save,  possibly,  an 
expert,  could  distinguish  between  them.  This  new  statue 
was  also  exhibited  as  *'the  Cardiff  Giant,"  and  thencefor- 
ward the  credit  of  the  discovery  waned. 

The  catastrophe  now  approached  rapidly,  and  soon 
affidavits  from  men  of  high  character  in  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois established  the  fact  that  the  figure  was  made  at  Fort 
Dodge,  in  Iowa,  of  a  great  block  of  gypsum  there  found; 
that  this  block  was  transported  by  land  to  the  nearest 
railway  station,  Boone,  which  was  about  forty-five  miles 
distant;  that  on  the  way  the  wagon  conveying  it  broke 
A>wn,  and  that  as  no  other  could  be  found  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  whole  weight,  a  portion  of  the  block  was  cut 
oflF ;  that,  thus  diminished,  it  was  taken  to  Chicago,  where 
a  German  stone-carver  gave  it  final  shape;  that,  as  it 
had  been  shortened,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs,  thus  giving  it  a  strikingly  contracted  and  agonized 
appearance;  that  the  under  side  of  the  figure  was  grooved 
and  channeled  iu   order  tliat   it   should  appear  to   be 
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wasted  by  age ;  that  it  was  then  dotted  or  pitted  over  with 
minute  pores  by  means  of  a  leaden  mallet  faced  with 
steel  needles ;  that  it  was  stained  with  some  preparation 
which  gave  it  an  appearance  of  great  age;  that  it  was 
then  shipped  to  a  place  near  Binghamton,  New  York,  and 
finally  brought  to  Cardiff  and  there  buried.  It  was  fur- 
ther stated  that  Hull,  in  order  to  secure  his  brother-in- 
law,  Farmer  Newell,  as  his  confederate  in  burying  the 
statue,  had  sworn  him  to  secrecy ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
family  might  testify  that  they  had  never  heard  or  seen 
anything  of  the  statue  until  it  had  been  unearthed,  he 
had  sent  them  away  on  a  little  excursion  covering  the 
time  when  it  was  brought  and  buried.  All  these  facts 
were  established  by  affidavits  from  men  of  high  character 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  various 
Onondaga  farmers  and  men  of  business,  and,  finally,  by 
the  admissions  and  even  boasts  of  Hull  himself. 

Against  this  tide  of  truth  the  good  people  who  had 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  statue— those  who  had  vested 
interests  in  it,  and  those  who  had  rashly  given  solemn 
opinions  in  favor  of  it— struggled  for  a  time  desperately. 
A  writer  in  the  **  Syracuse  Joumar*  expressed  a  sort  of 
regretful  wonder  and  shame  that  **the  public  are  asked 
to  overthrow  the  sworn  testimony  of  sustained  witnesses 
corroborated  by  the  highest  scientific  authority ''—the 
only  sworn  witness  being  Farmer  Newell,  whose  testi- 
mony was  not  at  all  conclusive,  and  the  highest  scientific 
authority  being  an  eminent  local  dentist  who,  early  in 
his  life,  had  given  popular  chemical  lectures,  and  who  had 
now  invested  money  in  the  enterprise. 

The  same  writer  referred  also  with  awe  to  **the  men 
of  sense,  property,  and  character  who  own  the  giant  and 
receive  whatever  revenue  arises  from  its  exhibition"; 
and  the  argument  culminated  in  the  oracular  declaration 
that  **the  operations  of  water  as  testified  and  interpreted 
by  science  cannot  create  falsehood."^ 

1  See  letter  of  "  X  "  in  the  *'  Syraotise  Journal,"  republished  in 
the  Fort  Dodge  Pamphlet,  pp.  15  and  16. 
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But  all  this  pathetic  eloquence  was  in  vain.  Hull,  the 
inventor  of  the  statue,  having  realized  more  money  from 
it  than  he  expected,  and  being  sharp  enough  to  see  tliat 
its  day  was  done,  was  e\ddently  bursting  with  the  desire 
to  avert  scorn  from  himself  by  bringing  the  laugh  upon 
others,  and  especially  upon  certain  clergymen,  whom,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  greatly  disliked.  He  now  ac- 
knowledged that  the  whole  thing  was  a  swindle,  and  gave 
details  of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  embark  in  it 
He  avowed  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  Methodist  revivalist  in  Iowa ;  that,  being 
himself  a  skeptic  in  religious  matters,  he  had  flung  at 
his  antagonist  *' those  remarkable  stories  in  the  Bible 
about  giants'*;  that,  observing  how  readily  the  revivalist 
and  those  with  him  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  giants, 
it  then  and  there  occurred  to  him  that,  since  so  many 
people  found  pleasure  in  belieinng  such  things,  he  would 
have  a  statue  carved  out  of  stone  which  he  had  found 
in  Iowa  and  pass  it  off  on  them  as  a  petrified  giant.  In 
a  later  conversation  he  said  that  one  thing  which  decided 
him  was  that  the  stone  had  in  it  dark-colored  bluish 
streaks  which  resembled  in  appearance  the  veins  of  the 
human  body.    The  evolution  of  the  whole  affair  thus  be- 

rine  clear,  simple,  and  natural. 

Up  to  this  time,  Hull's  remarkable  cunning  had  never 
availed  him  much.  He  had  made  various  petty  inven- 
tions, but  had  realized  very  little  from  them;  he  had 
then  made  some  combinations  as  regarded  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  referring  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco, and  these  had  only  brought  bim  into  trouble  with 
the  courts;  but  now,  when  the  boundless  resources  of 
human  credulity  were  suddenly  revealed  to  him  by  the 
revivalist,  he  detennined  to  exploit  them.  This  evolution 
of  his  ideas  strikingly  resembles  that  through  which  the 
mind  of  a  worthless,  shiftless,  tricky  creature  in  western 
New  York— Joseph  Smith— must  have  passed  forty  years 
before,  when  he  dug  up  '*the  cfolden  plates^'  of  the  *'Book 
of  Mormon,*'  and  found  plenty  of  excellent  people  who 
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rejoiced  in  believing  that  the  Rev,  Mr.  Spalding's  bibli- 
cal novel  was  a  new  revelation  from  the  Almighty. 

The  whole  matter  was  thus  fully  laid  open,  and  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  that  thenceforward  no 
human  being  would  insist  that  the  stone  figure  was  any- 
thing but  a  swindling  hoax. 

Not  80.  In  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  was  a  solemn,  quiet,  semi- 
jocose,  semi-melancholic  resident  graduate— Alexander 
McAVhorter.  I  knew  him  welL  He  had  embarked  in  va- 
rious matters  which  had  not  turned  out  satisfactorily. 
Hot  water,  ecclesiastical  and  social,  seemed  his  favorite 
element.^  He  was  generally  believed  to  secure  most  of 
his  sleep  during  the  day,  and  to  do  most  of  his  work 
during  the  night;  a  favorite  object  of  his  study  being 
Hebrew.  Various  strange  things  had  appeared  from  his 
pen,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  a  little  book  entitled,  **  Yah- 
veh  Christ,''  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  found  entangled 
iu  the  consonants  out  of  which  former  scholars  made  the 
word  *' Jehovah,"  and  more  recent  scholars  *'Yahveh''; 
that  this  word,  in  fact,  proved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit>  .^ 

He  now  brought  his  intellect  to  bear  upon  **the  Cardiff 
Giant,''  and  soon  produced  an  amazing  theory,  develop- 
ing it  at  length  in  a  careful  article.* 

This  theory  was  simply  that  the  figure  discovered  at 
Cardiff  was  a  Phenician  idol ;  and  Mr.  McWhorter  pub- 
lished, as  the  climax  to  all  his  proofs,  the  facsimile  and 
translation  of  an  inscription  which  he  had  discovered 
upon  the  figure— a  ** Phenician  inscription,''  which  he 
thought  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
open  to  conviction. 


1  The  TDain  evi<1ofi*>«*  of  thin  is  to  he  found  in  "  Trutli  Stronger  Tban  Fic- 
tion :  A  Narrative  of  R*?oent  Transaction*  involving  Inquiries  in  Regard  to 
th©  Principles  of  Honor,  Tnitb,  and  Jitstk'O,  which  Obtains  in  a  Distinguished 
American  University,"  Hv  Catlierine  E»  B«echer,  New  York,  1850. 

*  See  **  Yahveh  Christ* or  the  Memorial  Name,"  by  A.  McWhorter,  Boston, 
185T. 

^  See  McWhorter,  "TamtniiE  and  the  Mound-builders, "  in  th©  **  Galaxy,** 
Jaly,  1872. 
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That  the  whoJe  thing  had  been  confessed  a  swindle  by 
all  who  took  part  in  it,  with  full  details  as  to  its  origin  and 
development,  seemed  to  him  not  worthy  of  the  slightest 
mention*  Regardless  of  all  the  facts  in  tlie  ease,  he 
showed  a  pathetic  devotion  to  his  theory,  and  allowed 
his  inaagination  the  fullest  play.  He  found,  first  of  all, 
an  inscription  of  thirteen  letters,  **  introduced  by  a  large 
cross  or  star— the  Assyrian  index  of  the  Deity."  Before 
the  last  word  of  the  inscription  he  found  carved  *'a 
flower  which  he  regarded  as  consecrated  to  the  particular 
deity  Tanmiuz,  and  at  both  ends  of  the  inscription  a  ser- 
pent monogram  and  symbol  of  Baal." 

This  inscription  he  assumed  as  an  evident  fact,  though 
no  other  human  being  had  ever  been  able  to  see  it.  Even 
Professor  White,  M.D.,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  witli 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  was  unable  to  find  it. 
Dr.  White  was  certainly  not  inclined  to  superficiality  or 
skepticism.  With  '* achromatic  glasses  which  magnified 
forty-five  diameters"  he  examined  the  ** pinholes"  which 
covered  the  figure,  and  declared  that  *Hhe  beautiful  finish 
of  every  pore  or  pinhole  appeared  to  me  strongly  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  the  statue  was  of  modern  workmanship." 
He  also  thought  he  saw  the  markings  which  Mr.  McWhor- 
ter  conjectured  might  be  an  inscription,  and  said  in  a 
letter,  'though  I  saw  no  recent  tool-marks,  I  saw  evi* 
deuces  of  design  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
markings,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  an  iuseription." 
And,  finally,  having  made  these  concessions,  he  ends  his 
long  letter  with  the  very  guarded  statement  that,  **  though 
not  fully  decided,  I  inclme  to  the  opinion  that  the  Onon- 
daga statue  is  of  ancient  origin."  * 

But  this  mild  statement  did  not  daunt  Mr.  McWTiortcr. 
Having  calmly  pronounced  Dr.  White  **in  error,"  he  pro- 
ceeded with  sublime  disregard  of  every  other  human  be- 
ing.  He  found  that  the  statue  '*  belongs  to  the  winged 
or  *  cherubim'  type";  that  **down  the  left  side  of  the  fig- 
ure are  seen  the  outlines  of  folded  wings— even  the  sepa- 

1  Tbe  italics  are  m  in  the  onginsl. 
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rata  featliers  being  dearly  distingxiishable"*;  that  '^tbe 
left  side  of  the  head  is  inexpressibly  noble  and  majestic,** 
and  *'eonfomis  remarkably  to  the  type  of  the  head  of 
the  moimd-btiilders**;  that  **the  left  arm  terminates  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  huge  extended  lion's  paw^*;  that 
'*the  dual  idea  expressed  in  the  head  is  carried  out  in 
the  fignre'*;  that  **in  the  wonderfully  artistic  month  of 
the  divine  side  we  find  a  suggestion  of  that  of  the  Greek 
Apollo,"  Mr.  McWhorter  also  found  other  things  that 
no  other  human  being  was  ever  able  to  discern,  and 
among  them  **a  crescent-shaped  wound  upon  the  left 
side,"  *•  traces  of  ancient  coloring"  in  all  parts  of  the 
statue,  and  evidences  that  the  minute  pores  were  made 
by  ** borers."  He  lays  great  stress  on  an  ** ancient 
medal"  found  in  Onondaga,  which  he  thinks  belongs  "to 
the  era  of  the  mound-builders,"  and  on  which  he  finds 
a  ** circle  inclosing  an  equilateral  cross,  both  cross  and 
circle,  like  the  wheel  of  Ezekiel,  being  full  of  small  circles 
or  eyes."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ** ancient  medal"  was 
an  English  penny,  which  a  street  gamin  of  Syracuse  said 
that  he  had  found  near  the  statue,  and  the  ** equilateral 
cross"  was  simply  the  usual  cross  of  St.  George.  Mr. 
McWTiorter  thinks  the  circle  inclosing  the  cross  denotes 
the  '* world  soul,"  and  in  a  dissertation  of  about  twenty 
pages  he  discourses  upon  "Baal,"  **Tammuz,"  ''King 
Hiram  of  Tyre,"  the  **ships  of  Tarshish,"  the  "Eluli," 
and  '* Atlas,"  with  plentiful  arguments  drawn  from  a 
multitude  of  authorities,  aud  among  them  Sanchoniathon, 
Ezekiel,  Plato,  Dr.  Dollinger,  Isaiah,  Melanchthon,  Le- 
Bormant,  Humboldt,  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock,  and  Don  Do- 
mingo Juarros,— finally  satisfying  himself  that  the  statue 
was  '*  brought  over  by  a  colony  of  Phenicians,"  possibly 
several  hundred  years  before  Christ^ 

With  the  modesty  of  a  true  scholar  he  says,  *' Whether 
the  final  battle  at  Onondaga  •  .  .  occurred  before  or 
after  this  event  we  cannot  tell " ;  but,  resuming  confidence^ 
he  says,  **we  only  know  that  at  some  distant  period  the 

1  See  the  * 'Galaxy"  article,  as  above,  pasjHm, 
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great  statue,  brought  in  a  *ship  of  Tarshish'  across  the 
sea  of  Atl,  was  lightly  covered  with  twigs  and  flowers, 
and  these  with  gravel/*  The  deliberations  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club  over  **Bill  Stubbs,  His  Mark"  pale  before 
this;  and  Dickens  in  his  most  expansive  moods  never 
conceived  anything  more  funny  than  the  long,  solemn 
discussion  between  the  erratic  Hebrew  scholar  and  the 
eminent  medical  professor  at  New  Haven  over  the 
** pores"  of  the  statue,  which  one  of  them  thought  **the 
work  of  minute  animals,"  which  the  other  thought  *'elab' 
orate  Phenician  workmanship,"  which  both  thought  ex- 
quisite, and  which  the  maker  of  the  statue  had  already 
confessed  that  he  had  made  by  rudely  striking  the  statue 
with  a  mallet  faced  with  needles. 

Mr.  Mc"WTiorter'8  new  theory  made  no  great  stir  in 
the  United  States,  though  some,  doubtless,  took  comfort 
in  it;  but  it  found  one  verj"  eminent  convert  across  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  place  where  we  might  least  have  expected 
him.  Some  ten  years  after  the  events  above  sketched, 
while  residing  at  Berlin  as  minister  of  the  United  States, 
I  one  day  received  from  an  American  student  at  the 
University  of  Halle  a  letter  stating  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  eminent  Dr. 
Schlottmann,  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  theological 
school  of  that  university,— the  successor  of  Gesenius  in 
that  branch  of  instruction,— to  write  me  for  information 
regarding  the  Phenician  statue  described  by  the  Rev, 
Alexander  McWhorter. 

In  reply,  I  detailed  to  him  the  main  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  as  it  has  been  given  in  this  chapter, 
adding,  as  against  the  Phenician  theory,  that  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  Phenician  remains  had  ever  been  found 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  they 
had  been  found,  this  remote  valley,  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  barred  from  the  coast  by  mountain-ranges, 
forests,  and  savage  tribes,  could  never  have  been  the 
place  chosen  by  Phenician  navigators  for  such  a  deposit; 
that  the  figure  itself  was  clearly  not  a  work  of  early  art, 
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but  a  crude  development  by  an  uncultured  stoDe-cntter 
out  of  his  remembraDre  of  tbings  in  modem  sculpture; 
and  that  the  inscription  was  purely  the  creation  of  Mr. 
McWliorter's  iniagioation. 

In  his  acknowledgnieDt,  my  correspondent  said  that  I 
had  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  fact  that  the  giant 
was  a  swindle;  but  that  he  had  coramunicated  my  letter 
to  the  eminent  Dr.  Schlottmann,  that  the  latter  avowed 
that  I  had  not  convinced  him,  and  that  he  still  believed 
the  Cardiff  figure  to  be  a  Pbenician  statue  bearing  a  most 
important  inscription. 

One  man  emerged  from  this  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  folly  supremely  happy:  this  was  Hull,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  '* giant."  He  had  at  last  made  some  money, 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  ''smartness,'*  and,  what 
probably  pleased  him  best  of  all,  had  revenged  himself 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turk  of  Ackley,  Iowa,  who  by  lung- 
power  had  worsted  him  in  the  argument  as  to  the  giants 
mentioned  in  Scripture, 

So  elate  was  he  that  he  shortly  set  about  devising 
another  ** petrified  man"  which  would  defy  the  world. 
It  was  of  clay  baked  in  a  furnace,  contained  human 
bones,  and  was  provided  with  '*a  tail  and  legs  of  the  ape 
type";  and  this  he  caused  to  be  buried  and  discovered 
in  Colorado.  This  time  he  claimed  to  have  the  aid  of 
one  of  his  former  foes— the  great  Bamum;  and  all  went 
well  until  his  old  enemy,  Professor  Marsh  of  Yale,  ap- 
peared  and  blasted  the  whole  enterprise  by  a  few  minutes 
of  scientific  observation  and  common-sense  discourse. 

Others  tried  to  imitate  Hull,  and  in  1876  one— William 
Ruddock  of  Thornton,  St.  Clair  County,  Michigan— manu- 
factured a  small  effigy  in  cement,  and  in  due  time  brought 
about  the  discovery  of  it.  But,  though  several  country 
clergymen  used  it  to  strengthen  their  arguments  as  to  the 
literal,  prosaic  correctness  of  Genesis,  it  proved  a  failure. 
Finally,  in  1889,  twenty  years  after  '*the  Cardiff  Giant" 
was  devised,  a  *' petrified  man'*  was  found  near  Bathurst 
in  Australia,  brought  to  Sydney,  and  exhibited.    The  re- 
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suit  was,  in  some  measure,  the  same  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
American  fraud.  Excellent  people  found  comfort  in 
believing,  and  sundry  pseudo-scieutific  men  of  a  cheap 
sort  thought  it  best  to  pander  to  this  sentiment;  but  a 
well-trained  geologist  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
popular  theory,  and  finally  the  police  finished  the  matter 
by  securing  evidences  of  fraud.* 

To  close  these  annals,  I  may  add  that  recently  the  in- 
ventor of  *'the  Cardiff  Giant,"  Hull,  being  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years,  apparently  in  his  last  illness,  and  anx- 
ious  for  the  glory  in  history  which  comes  from  suc- 
cessful achievement,  again  gave  to  the  press  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  part  in  the  affair,  confirming  what  he  had 
previously  stated,  showing  how  he  planned  it,  executed  it, 
and  realized  a  goodly  sum  for  it;  how  Barnum  wished 
to  purchase  it  from  him;  and  how,  above  all,  he  had  his 
joke  at  the  expense  of  those  who,  though  they  had  man- 
aged to  overcome  him  in  argument,  had  finally  been  ren- 
dered ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  country.* 

*  For  the  Ruddock  discovery  nee  Dr.  6.  A.  Stockwell  in  th©  **  Popular 
Science  Monthly  ^  for  June,  1878,  For  the  AuBtralian  fraud  see  the  London 
**  TiroeB*^  of  Aofpist  2,  1889, 

*  For  Hiill'8  **  Final  Statement"  see  the  *' Ithaca  Daily  Joornali  ^  J&ntiarT 
4,1696. 


CHAPTER    LVn 

PLANS  AND  PROJECTS,  EXECUTED  AND  UNEXECUTED— 
1838-1905 

A  MONG  those  who  especially  attracted  my  youthful  ad- 
J\  miration  were  authors,  whether  of  books  or  of 
articles  in  the  magazines.  When  one  of  these  personages 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  he  seemed  of  far  greater  stature 
than  the  men  about  him.  This  feeling  was  especially 
developed  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  household,  where 
scholars  and  writers  were  held  in  especial  reverence,  and 
was  afterward  increased  by  my  studies.  This  led  me  at 
Yale  to  take,  at  first,  much  interest  in  general  literature, 
and,  as  a  result,  I  had  some  youthful  successes  as  a  writer 
of  essays  and  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Yale  Literary 
Magazine";  but  although  it  was  an  era  of  great  writers, 
—the  culmination  of  the  Victorian  epoch,— my  love  for 
literature  as  literature  gradually  diminished,  and  in  place 
of  it  came  in  my  young  manhood  a  love  of  historical  and 
other  studies  to  which  literature  was,  to  my  mind,  merely 
subsidiary.  With  this,  no  doubt,  the  prevailing  atmo- 
sphere of  Yale  had  much  to  do.  There  was  between  Yale 
and  Harvard,  at  that  time,  a  great  difference  as  regarded 
literary  culture.  Living  immediately  about  Harvard  were 
most  of  the  leading  American  authors,  and  this  fact 
greatly  influenced  that  university ;  at  Yale  less  was  made 
of  literature  as  such,  and  more  was  made  of  it  as  a  means 
to  an  end— as  ancillary  in  the  discussion  of  various  mili- 
tant political  questions.  Yale  had  writers  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  acute :  of  such  were  Woolsey,  Porter,  Bacon,  and 
Bushnell,  some  of  whom,— and,  above  all,  the  last,— had 
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they  devoted  themselves  to  pure  literature,  would  have 
gained  lastiug  fame;  but  their  interest  in  the  questions  of 
the  day  was  controlling,  and  literature,  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  was  secondary. 

Harvard  undoubtedly  had  the  greater  influence  on  lead- 
ing  American  thinkers  throughout  the  nation,  but  much 
less  direct  influence  on  the  people  at  large  outside  of 
Massachusetts,  The  direct  influence  of  Yale  on  affairs 
throughout  the  United  States  was  far  greater;  it  was 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  every  sort  of  enter- 
prise. Many  years  after  my  graduation  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Yale  aluomi  at  Washington,  where  a 
Western  senator,  on  taking  the  chair,  gave  an  offhand 
statement  of  the  difference  between  the  two  universities. 
*' Gentlemen,"  said  the  senator,  *'we  all  know  what  Har- 
vard does.  She  fits  men  admirably  for  life  in  Boston 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood;  they  see  little  outside 
of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  nothing  outside  of  New 
England;  in  Boston  clubs  they  are  delightful;  elsewhere 
they  are  intolerable.  And  we  also  know  what  Yale  does: 
she  sends  her  graduates  out  into  all  parts  of  the  land, 
for  every  sort  of  good  work,  in  town  and  country,  even 
to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  nation.  Wherever  you  find 
a  Yale  man  you  find  a  man  who  is  in  touch  with  his  fellow- 
citizens;  who  appreciates  them  and  is  appreciated  by 
thera;  who  is  doing  a  man's  work  and  is  honored  for 
doing  it/' 

This  humorous  overstatement  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  real  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  two  uni- 
versities: the  influence  of  Harvard  being  greater  through 
the  men  it  trained  to  lead  American  thought  from  Boston 
as  a  center;  the  influence  of  Yale  being  greater  through 
its  graduates  who  were  joining  in  the  world's  work  in  all 
its  varied  forms.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a  Harvard  man  which  perhaps  did  most  in  my 
young  manhood  to  make  me  unduly  depreciate  literary 
work.  I  was  in  deep  sympathy  witti  Theodore  Parker, 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  and  when  he  poured  contempt 
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over  a  certaio  class  of  ineffective  people  as  **weak  and 
literary,''  something  of  his  feeling  took  possession  of  me. 
Then,  too,  I  was  much  onder  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle:  his  preachments,  hortatory  and  objurgatory, 
witty  and  querulous,  that  men  should  defer  work  in  litera- 
ture until  they  really  have  some  worthy  message  to  de- 
liver, had  a  strong  effect  upon  me.  While  I  greatly  ad- 
mired men  like  Lowell  and  Wbittier,  who  brought  exqui- 
site literary  gifts  to  bear  powerfully  on  the  struggle 
against  slavery,  persons  devoted  wholly  to  literary  work 
seemed  to  me  akin  to  sugar-bakers  and  confectionery- 
makers.  I  now  know  that  this  view  was  very  inadequate; 
but  it  was  then  in  full  force.  It  seemed  to  me  more  and 
more  absurd  that  a  man  with  an  alleged  immortal  soul, 
at  such  a  time  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurv, 
should  devote  himself,  as  1  then  thought,  to  amusing 
weakish  young  men  and  women  by  the  balancing  of 
phrases  or  the  jingling  of  verses. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  after  leaving  Yale,  whatever  I 
wrote  had  some  distinct  purpose,  with  little,  if  any,  care 
as  to  form.  I  was  greatly  stirred  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  had  also  become 
deeply  interested  in  university  education,  and  most  of 
my  thinking  and  writing  was  devoted  to  these  subjects; 
though,  at  times,  I  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  various 
militant  ideas  that  seemed  to  need  support.  The  lecture 
on  *' Cathedral  Builders  and  MediaBval  Sculptors, *'  given 
in  the  Yale  chapel  after  my  return  from  Europe,  often 
repeated  afterward  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
widely  circulated  by  extracts  in  newspapers,  though  ap- 
parently an  exception  to  the  rule,  was  not  really  so. 
It  aimed  to  show  the  educational  value  of  an  ethical 
element  in  art.  So,  too,  my  article  in  the  **New  Eng- 
lander*-  on  '* Glimpses  of  Universal  History'*  had  as  its 
object  the  better  development  of  historical  studies  in  our 
universities.  My  articles  in  the  *' Atlantic  Monthly'*— 
on  *Mefferson  and  Slavery,"  on  *'T]ie  Statesmanship  of 
Richelieu,"  and  on  '*The  Development  and  Overthrow  of 
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Serfdom  in  Russia'*— all  had  a  bearing  on  the  domioant 
question  of  slavery,  and  the  same  was  true  of  my  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Yale  on  **The  Greatest  Foe  of 
Modern  States/'  Whatever  I  wrote  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  especially  my  pamphlet  published  in  London  as 
a  reply  to  the  '* American  Diary''  of  the  London  '*  Times" 
correspondent,  Dr.  Russell,  had  a  similar  character.  The 
feeling  grew  upon  me  that  life  in  the  United  States  during 
tlie  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  altogether  too 
earnest  for  devotion  to  pure  literature.  The  same  feeling 
pervaded  my  lectures  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  my 
eflFort  being  by  means  of  the  lessons  of  history  to  set 
young  men  at  thinking  upon  the  great  political  problems 
of  our  time.  The  first  course  of  these  lectures  was  upon 
the  French  Revolution.  Work  with  reference  to  it  had 
been  a  labor  of  love.  During  my  student  life  in  Paris, 
and  at  various  other  times,  I  had  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  this  subject,  had  visited  nearly  all  the  places 
most  closely  connected  with  it  not  only  in  Paris  but 
throughout  France,  had  meditated  upon  the  noble  begin- 
nings of  the  Revolution  in  the  Palace  and  Tennis-court 
and  Church  of  St  Louis  at  Versailles;  at  Lyons^  upon 
the  fu^siUades;  at  Nantes,  upon  the  noyades;  at  the  Ab- 
baye,  the  Carmelite  monastery,  the  Barriere  du  Trone, 
and  the  cemetery  of  the  Rue  Picpus  in  Paris,  upon  the 
Red  Terror;  at  Nimes  and  Avignon  and  in  La  Vendee, 
upon  the  WTiite  Terror;  had  collected,  in  all  parts  of 
France,  masses  of  books,  manuscripts,  public  documents 
and  illustrated  material  on  the  whole  struggle:  full  sets 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
more  than  seven  thousand  pamphlets,  reports,  speeches, 
and  other  fugitive  publications,  with  masses  of  paper 
money,  cariciitures,  broadsides,  and  the  like,  thus  form- 
ing my  library  on  the  Revolution,  which  has  since  been 
added  to  that  of  Cornell  University,  Based  upon  these 
documents  and  books  were  my  lectures  on  the  general 
history  of  France  and  on  the  Revolution  and  Empire. 
Out  of  this  came  finally  a  shorter  series  of  lectures  upon 
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Causes  of  the  French  Revolution."  This  part  of  the  whole 
course  interested  me  most  as  revealing  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  democracies  and  throwing  light  upon  many 
problems  which  our  own  republic  must  endeavor  to  solve; 
and  I  gave  it  not  only  at  Cornell,  but  at  .lohns  Hopkins, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Stanford,  Tulane,  and 
Washington.  It  still  remains  in  manuscript:  whether  it 
will  ever  be  published  is  uncertain.  Should  my  life  be 
somewhat  extended,  I  hope  to  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a 
small  vohmie;  but,  at  my  present  age  and  with  the  work 
now  upon  me,  tlie  realization  of  this  plan  is  doubtful. 
Still,  in  any  case,  there  is  to  me  one  great  consolation :  my 
collection  of  books  aided  tJie  former  professor  of  modem 
history  at  Cornell,  Mr,  Morse  Stevens,  in  preparing  what 
is  unquestionably  the  best  history  of  the  French  Revolu* 
tion  in  the  English  language.  Nor  has  the  collection  been 
without  other  uses*  Upon  it  was  based  my  pamphlet  on 
*' Paper  Money  Inflation  in  France:  How  It  Came,  What 
It  Brought,  and  How  It  Ended,*'  and  this,  being  circu- 
lated widely  as  a  campaign  document  during  two  differ- 
ent periods  of  financial  delusion,  did,  I  hope,  something 
to  set  some  controlling  men  into  fruitful  trains  of  thought 
on  one  of  the  most  important  issues  ever  presented  to  the 
American  people. 

Another  course  of  lectures  also  paved  the  way  possibly 
for  a  book*  I  have  already  told  how,  during  my  college 
life  and  even  previously,  I  became  fascinated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  This  led  to  further 
studies,  and  among  the  first  courses  in  history  prepared 
during  my  professorship  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  one  upon  the  **  Revival  of  Learning"  and  the  *' Refor- 
mation in  Germany/"  This  course  was  developed  later 
until  it  was  brought  down  to  our  own  times;  its  continu- 
ance being  especially  favored  by  my  stay  in  GeiTuany,  first 
as  a  student  and  later  as  minister  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  my  spare  time  at  these  periods  was  given  to  this 
subject,  and  in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  1  conceived 
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the  plan  of  a  book  bearing  some  such  name  as  *'Tbe  Build- 
iog  of  the  German  Empire/'  or  **The  Evolution  of  Mod- 
ern Germany,'*  As  to  method,  I  proposed  to  make  it  al- 
most entirely  biographical,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple.  Of  all  histories  that  I  have  known,  tliose  relating 
to  Germany  have  been  the  most  diflScult  to  read.  Events 
in  German  history  are  complicated  and  interwoven,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  by  strug- 
gles between  races,  between  three  great  branc'hes  of  the 
Christian  Church,  between  scores  of  territorial  divisions, 
between  greater  and  lesser  monarchs,  between  states  and 
cities,  between  families,  between  individuals.  Then,  to  in- 
crease the  complication,  the  center  of  interest  is  constantly 
changing,— being  during  one  period  at  Vienna,  during  an- 
other at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  during  another  at  Berlin, 
and  during  others  at  other  places.  Therefore  it  is  that 
narrative  histories  of  Germany  become  to  most  foreign 
readers  wretchedly  confusing:  indeed,  they  might  well 
be  classed  in  Father  Bouhours's  famous  catalogue  of 
**Books  Impossible  to  be  Read."  This  obstacle  to  histori- 
cal treatment,  especially  as  regards  the  needs  of  American 
readers,  led  me  to  group  events  about  the  lives  of  various 
German  leaders  in  thought  and  action— the  real  builders 
of  Germany;  and  this  plan  was  perhaps  confirmed  by  Car- 
lyle's  famous  dictum  that  the  history  of  any  nation  is  the 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have  made  it  Impressed 
by  such  considerations,!  threw  my  lectures  almost  entirely 
into  biographical  form,  with  here  and  there  a  few  histor- 
ical lectures  to  bind  the  whole  together.  Beginning  with 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  Charles  V,  I 
continued  with  Comenius,  Canisius,  Grotius,  Thomasius, 
and  others  who,  whether  born  on  German  soil  or  not,  exer- 
cised their  main  influence  in  Germany*  Then  came  the 
work  <»f  the  Great  Elector,  the  administration  of  Fred- 
erick the  (ireat,  the  moral  philosophy  of  Kant,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  in  Germany, 
the  reforms  of  Stein,  the  hopeless  efforts  of  Joseph  II  and 
Mettemich  to  win  the  hegemony  for  Austria,  and  the  sue- 
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cessful  eflForts  of  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William  to 
give  it  to  Prussia.  My  own  direct  knowledge  of  Germany 
at  different  dates  during  more  than  forty-five  years,  and 
perhaps  also  my  official  and  personal  relations  to  the  two 
personages  last  mentioned,  enabled  nie  to  see  some  things 
which  a  man  drawing  his  material  from  books  alone 
would  not  have  seen.  I  have  given  much  of  my  spare  time 
to  this  subject  during  several  years,  and  still  hope,  almoet 
against  hope,  to  bring  it  into  book  form. 

Though  thus  iDtcrested  in  the  work  of  a  professor  of 
modern  history,  I  could  not  refrain  from  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  of  practical  questions  pressing  on  thinking 
men  from  all  sides  and  earnestly  demanding  attention. 

During  my  State  senatorship  I  had  been  obliged  more 
than  once  to  confess  a  lack,  both  in  myself  and  in  my 
colleagues,  of  much  fundamental  knowledge  especially 
important  to  men  intrusted  with  the  legislation  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  Besides  this,  even  as  far  back  as  my 
Russian  attachc'ship,  I  had  observed  a  similar  want  of 
proper  equipment  in  our  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  such  subjects  as  international  law, 
political  economy,  modem  history  bearing  on  legislation, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  administration,  and 
especially  studies  bearing  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
pauperism,  inebriety,  and  crime,  and  on  the  imposition  of 
taxation,  had  been  always  inadequately  provided  for  by 
our  universities,  and  in  most  cases  utterly  neglected.  In 
France  and  Germany  I  had  observed  a  better  system,  and, 
especially  at  the  College  de  France,  had  been  interested 
in  the  courses  of  Laboulaye  on  *' Comparative  Legis- 
lation." The  latter  subject,  above  all,  seemed  likely  to 
prove  fruitful  in  the  United  States,  where  not  only  the 
national  Congress  but  over  forty  State  legislatures  are 
trying  in  various  ways,  year  after  year,  to  solve  the  mani- 
fold problems  presented  to  them.  Therefore  it  was  that, 
while  discharging  my  duties  as  a  commissioner  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878, 1  took  pains  to  secure  informa- 
tion regarding  instruction,  in  various  European  countrieflii 
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lavmg  as  its  object  the  preparation  of  young  men  fi»r  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  service.  Especial  I  y  was  I  Htni<*k  by 
the  thorough  equipment  for  the  diploniutic  and  (*(»nMubir 
services  given  at  the  newly  established  Ecolc  l/ilin*  den 
Sciences  Politiques  at  Paris;  consequently  my  report  a^4 
commissioner  was  devoted  to  this  general  subjiHt.  (hi 
my  return  this  was  published  under  the  title  of  **The 
Provision  for  Higher  Instruction  in  Subjects  bearing 
directly  on  Public  Affairs/'  and  a  portion  of  my  mate 
rial  was  throw^n,  at  a  later  day,  into  an  appeal  for  11m* 
establishment  of  proper  courses  in  history  and  political 
science,  which  took  the  final  form  of  a  commericcrrnent 
address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  this  publication,  apting  with  otln^r 
forces  in  the  same  direction,  has  been  evidently  unefuL 
Nothing  in  the  great  development  of  our  univerHitiort 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  (lentury  has  been  more 
gratifying  and  full  of  promise  for  the  couotry  than  th<» 
increased  provision  for  instruftion  bearing  on  public 
questions,  and  the  increased  interest  in  such  inntruction 
shown  by  students,  and,  indeed,  by  the  comuiunity  at  largi)* 
I  may  add  that  of  all  tlie  kindnesses  sbowD  me  by  the  trail- 
tees  of  Cornell  University  at  my  resigoatioo  of  itn  pr«?iii' 
dency,  there  was  none  which  pleased  roe  njore  than  the 
attaehmeiit  of  my  name  to  their  newly  eetablinbtfd  College 
of  History  and  Political  Science. 

Daring  thia  ume  period  another  imroedintely  practical 
subject  which  intereitod  me  wae  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service;  and^  having  spoken  upon  this  at  various  public 
meetingB  as  well  as  written  private  letteri  to  variouif  imb 
lie  men  in  order  to  keep  them  Ihiniung  upon  it,  1  pub 
liabed  in  1882,  in  the  '^Vorth  Amerieao  B«rWir/'  an  ar 
tielt  gitring  hiatorical  facts  regarding  the  OfigiD«  evolu* 
tm,  and  nralts  of  the  spoils  systen,  aniiltod,  "Do  the 
SpoOs  Bdong  to  the  Vietorf"    TUm  bnragbt  afmi  im 
a  Utter  personal  attaefc  froo  tuf  M  friend  Mr.  Thnr^ 
low  Weed*  vbo«  tmr  uffiit&i  Md  ikimrd  as  be  iras,  eovld 

mdd  be  mmie  to 
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work  without  the  anticipation  of  spoils;  but  for  this  I 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  friendship  of  younger 
men  who  are  likely  to  have  far  more  to  do  with  our 
future  political  development  than  will  the  old  race  of 
politicians,  and,  chief  among  these  young  men,  Mr, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  was  also  drawn  off  to  other 
subjects,  making  addresses  at  various  universities  on 
points  which  seemed  to  rae  of  importance,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  being  one  given  at  Yale,  upon  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  my  class,  entitled,  *'The  Message  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth/'  It  was  an  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  were  laboring 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  the  humanities 
and  technical  studies.  To  the  latter  I  had  indeed  devoted 
many  years  of  my  life,  but  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
other  side  seemed  to  demand  attention.  This  address^ 
though  the  result  of  much  preliminary  meditation,  was 
dictated  in  all  the  hurry  and  worry  of  a  Cornell  com- 
mencement week  and  given  in  the  Yale  chapel  the  week 
following.  Probably  nothing  which  I  have  ever  done,  save 
perhaps  the  tractate  on  '*  Paper  Money  Inflation  in 
France,"  received  such  immediate  and  wide-spread  recog- 
nition: it  was  circulated  very  extensively  in  the  New 
York  *' Independent,"  then  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  for 
which  there  was  large  demand,  and  finally,  still  more 
widely,  in  a  cheap  form. 

Elsewhere  in  these  reminiscences  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  of  ray  **  History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  TheoIogj\"  It  was  growing  in  my  mind 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  my  main  reading^  even  for 
my  different  courses  of  lectures,  had  more  or  less  con- 
nection with  it.  First  given  as  a  lecture,  it  was  then  ex- 
tended into  a  little  book  which  grew,  in  the  shape  of  new 
chapters,  into  much  larger  final  form.  It  was  written 
mainly  at  Cornell  University,  but  several  of  its  chapters 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  one  beiug  almost  wholly  pre- 
pared on  the  Nile,  at  Athens,  and  at  Munich;  another  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  during  a  journey  in  the  Scandinavian 
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countries ;  and  other  chapters  in  England  and  France.  At 
last,  in  the  spare  hours  of  my  ofBcial  life  at  St  Petersburg, 
I  made  an  end  of  the  work ;  and  in  Italy,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1894-1895,  gave  it  final  revision. 

For  valuable  aid  in  collecting  materials  and  making 
notes  in  public  libraries,  I  was  indebted  to  various 
friends  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  its  preface;  and, 
above  all,  to  my  dear  friend  and  fonner  student,  Profes- 
sor George  Lincoln  Burr,  who  not  only  aided  me  greatly 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  task  by  wise  suggestions 
and  cautions,  but  who  read  the  proofs  and  made  the 
index. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  here  that  my  pur- 
pose in  preparing  this  book  was  to  strengthen  not  only 
science  but  religion.  I  have  never  had  any  tendency  to 
scoffing,  nor  have  I  liked  scoffers.  Many  of  my  closest 
associations  and  dearest  friendships  have  been,  and  still 
are,  with  clergymen.  Clergymen  are  generally,  in  our 
cities  and  villages,  among  Uie  best  and  most  intelligent 
men  that  one  finds,  and,  as  a  rale,  with  thoughtful  and 
tolerant  old  lawyers  and  doctors,  the  people  best  worth 
knowing.  My  aim  in  writing  was  not  only  to  aid  in  free- 
ing science  from  trammels  which  for  centuries  had  been 
vexatious  and  cruel,  but  also  to  strengthen  religious  teach- 
ers by  enabling  them  to  see  some  of  the  evils  in  the  past 
which,  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  they  ought  to  guard 
against  in  the  future* 

During  vacation  journeys  in  Europe  I  was  led,  at 
various  historical  centers,  to  take  up  special  subjects 
akin  to  those  developed  in  my  lectures.  Thus,  during  my 
third  visit  to  Florence,  having  read  Manzoni's  ^*Pro- 
messi  Sposi/*  which  still  seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
historical  romance  ever  written,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  that  part  of  it  which  depicts  the  superstitions  and  legal 
cruelties  engendered  by  the  plague  at  Milan,  This  story, 
with  Manzoni'g  "Colonna  Infame''  and  Cantu*g  **  Vita  di 
Becearia,"  led  me  to  take  up  the  history  of  criminal  law, 
and  especially  the  development  of  torture  in  procedure 
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and  punishment.  Much  time  during  two  or  three  years 
was  given  to  this  subject,  and  a  winter  at  Stuttgart  in 
1877-1878  was  entirely  devoted  to  it  In  the  course  of 
these  studies  I  realized  as  never  before  how  much  dog- 
matic theology  and  ecclesiasticism  have  done  to  develop 
and  maintain  the  most  frightful  features  in  penal  law.  I 
found  that  in  Greece  and  Rome,  before  the  coming  in  of 
Christianit)%  toi^ture  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and, 
indeed,  had  been  mainly  abolished;  but  that  the  doctrine 
in  the  mediaeval  church  as  to  *' Excepted  Cases"— 
namely,  cases  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  regarding  which 
the  tlieological  dogma  was  developed  that  Satan  would 
exercise  his  powers  to  help  his  votaries— had  led  to  the 
reestablishinent  of  a  system  of  torture,  in  order  to  baffle 
and  overcome  Satan,  far  more  cruel  than  any  which  pre- 
vailed under  paganism, 

I  also  found  that,  while  under  the  later  Roman  emper- 
ors and,  in  fact,  down  to  the  complete  supremacy  of  Chris- 
tianity, criminal  procedure  grew  steadily  more  and  more 
merciful,  as  soon  as  the  church  was  established  in  full 
power  yet  another  theological  doctrine  came  in  with  such 
force  that  it  extended  the  use  of  torture  from  the  "Ex- 
cepted Cases"  named  above  to  all  criminal  procedure, 
and  maintained  it,  in  its  most  frightful  form,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  This  new  doctrine  was  that  since 
the  Almightj^  punishes  his  erring  children  by  tortures  in- 
finite in  cruelty  and  eternal  in  duration,  earthly  author- 
ities may  justly  imitate  this  divine  example  so  far  as  their 
finite  powers  enable  them  to  do  so.  I  found  this  doctrine 
not  only  especially  effective  in  the  media&val  church,  but 
taking  on  even  more  hideous  characteristics  in  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  especially  in  Germany,  On  this  subject  I 
collected  much  material,  some  of  it  very  interesting  and 
little  known  even  to  historical  scholars.  Of  this  were 
original  editions  of  the  old  criminal  codes  of  Europe  and 
later  criminal  codes  in  France  and  Germany  down  to  the 
French  Revolution,  nearly  all  of  which  were  enriched  with 
engra\ings  illustrating  instruments  and  processes  of  tor- 
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tnre»  So,  too,  a  ghastly  light  was  throwB  into  the  whole 
subject  by  the  executioners'  tariffs  in  the  various  German 
states,  especially  those  under  ecclesiastical  rule.  One 
of  several  in  my  possession,  which  was  published  by  the 
Elector  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1757  and  stamped  with 
the  archbishop's  seal,  specifies  and  sanctions  every  form 
of  ingenious  cruelty  which  one  human  being  can  exercise 
upon  another,  and,  opposite  each  of  these  crueltiesj  the 
price  which  the  executioner  was  authorized  to  receive  for 
administering  it.  Thus,  for  cutting  oflF  the  right  hand, 
BO  much ;  for  tearing  out  the  tongue,  so  much ;  for  tear- 
ing the  flesh  with  hot  pincers,  so  much;  for  burning  a 
criminal  alive,  so  much;  and  so  on  through  two  folio 
pages.  Moreover,  I  had  collected  details  of  witchcraft 
condemnations,  which,  during  more  than  a  century,  went 
on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  a  year  in  Germany 
alone,  and  not  only  printed  books  but  the  original  manu- 
script depositions  taken  from  the  victims  in  the  torture- 
chamber.  Of  these  were  the  trial  papers  of  Dietrich 
Flade,  who  had  been,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  eastern  Germany, 
chief  justice  of  the  province  and  rector  of  the  University 
of  Treves.  Having  ventured  to  think  witchcraft  a  de- 
lusion, he  was  put  on  trial  by  the  archbishop,  tortured 
until  in  his  agony  he  acknowledged  every  impossible  thing 
suggested  to  him,  and  finally  strangled  and  burned.  In 
his  case,  as  in  various  others,  I  have  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  accusers  and  accused:  the  original  report  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  scribe  who  was  present  at  the  torture 
and  wrote  down  the  questions  of  the  judges  and  the  an- 
swers of  the  prisoner. 

On  this  material  I  based  a  short  course  of  lectures  on 
**The  Evolution  of  Humanity  in  Criminal  Law,"  and 
have  often  thought  of  throwing  these  into  the  form  of 
a  small  book  to  be  called  **The  Warfare  of  Humanity 
with  Unreason*';  but  this  will  probably  remain  a  mere 
project,  I  mention  it  here,  hoping  that  some  other  per- 
son, with  more  leisure,  will  some  day  properly  present 
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these  facts  as  bearing  on  the  claims  of  theologians  and 
ecclesiastics  to  direct  education  and  control  thought. 

Of  this  period,  too,  were  sundry  projects  for  special 
monographs.  Thus,  during  various  visits  to  Florence, 
I  planned  a  history  of  that  eitj".  It  had  interested  me  in 
my  student  days  during  my  reading  of  Sismondi's  *' His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics,"  and  on  resuniing  my  stud- 
ies in  that  field  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  history  of  Florence 
might  be  made,  most  varied,  interesting,  and  instructive. 
It  would  embrace,  of  course,  a  most  remarkable  period  of 
political  development— the  growth  of  a  mediaeval  republic 
out  of  early  anarchy  and  t>Tanny;  some  of  the  most  cu- 
rious experiments  in  government  ever  made;  the  most 
wonderful,  perhaps,  of  all  growths  in  art,  literature,  and 
science;  and  the  fi^al  supremacy  of  a  monarchy,  bring- 
iug  many  interesting  results,  yet  giving  some  terrible 
warnings.  But  the  more  I  read  the  more  I  saw  that  to 
write  such  a  history  a  man  must  relinquish  everything 
else,  and  so  it  was  given  up.  So,  too,  during  various  so- 
journs at  Venice  my  old  interest  in  Father  Paul  Sarpi, 
which  had  been  aroused  during  my  early  professorial  life 
while  reading  his  pithy  and  brilliant  history  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  was  greatly  increased,  and  I  collected  a  con- 
siderable library  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  him  for  American  readers.  This,  of  all  projects 
not  executed,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for  me 
to  relinquish.  My  last  three  visits  to  Venice  have  espe- 
cially revived  my  interest  in  him  and  increased  my  collec- 
tion of  books  regarding  him.  The  desire  to  spread  his 
fame  has  come  over  me  very  strongly  as  I  have  stood  in 
the  council-rooms  of  the  Venetian  Kepublic,  which  he 
served  so  long  and  so  well;  as  I  have  looked  upon  his 
statue  on  the  spot  where  he  was  left  for  dead  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Pope  Paul  V;  and  as  I  have  mused  over  his 
grave,  so  long  desecrated  and  hidden  by  monks,  but  in 
these  latter  days  honored  with  an  inscription.  But  other 
work  has  claimed  me,  and  others  must  write  upon  this 
subject.     It  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  the 
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interest  of  its  details,  but  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
great  forces  still  at  work  in  the  world.  Strong  men  have 
discussed  it  for  European  readers,  but  it  deserv^es  to  be 
especially  presented  to  Americans. 

I  think  an  eminent  European  publicist  entirely  right  in 
saying  that  Father  Paul  is  one  of  the  three  men^  since  the 
middle  ages,  who  have  exercised  the  most  profound  influ- 
ence on  Italy;  the  other  two  being  Galileo  and  Machia- 
velli.  The  reason  assigned  by  this  historian  for  this 
judgment  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  Father  Paul  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  science  whom  Italy  has  pro- 
duced, nor  the  equally  incontestable  fact  that  he  taught 
the  Venetian  Republic— and  finally  the  world— how  to 
withstand  papal  usurpation  of  civil  power,  but  that  by 
his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  he  showed  **how 
the  Holy  Spirit  conducts  the  councils  of  the  church'* 
{'*comme  quoi  le  Saint  Esprit  dirige  le$  couciles'*)} 

Yet  another  subject  which  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
present  was  the  life  of  St  Francis  Xavier— partly  on  ac- 
count of  my  veneration  for  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Indies, 
and  partly  because  a  collation  of  his  successive  biog- 
raphies so  strikingly  reveals  the  origin  and  growth  of 
myth  and  legend  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  devotion. 
The  project  of  writing  such  a  book  was  formed  in  my 
Cornell  lecture-room  at  the  close  of  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  "Jesuit  Reaction  which  followed  the  Refor- 
mation/' In  the  last  of  these  I  had  pointed  out  the  beauty 
of  Xavier 's  work,  and  had  shown  how  natural  had  been 
the  immense  growth  of  myth  and  legend  in  connection 
with  it.  Among  my  hearers  was  Goldwin  Smith,  and  as 
we  came  out  he  said:  *'I  have  often  thought  that  if  any 
one  were  to  take  a  series  of  the  published  lives  of  one  of 
the  great  Jesuit  saints,  beginning  at  the  beginning  and 
comparing  the  successive  biographies  as  they  have  ap- 
peared, century  after  century,  down  to  our  own  time, 
much  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  evohition  of  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  putilishi^d  in  the  ^' Atlantic  Monthly" 
two  historical  essays  upon  Sarpi. 
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miraculous  in  religion/'  I  was  struck  by  this  idea,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  of  all  such  examples,  that  of  Fran- 
cis Xavier  would  be  the  most  fruitful  and  interesting.  For 
we  have,  to  begin  with,  his  own  letters  written  from  the 
scene  of  his  great  missionary  labors  in  the  East,  in  which 
no  miracles  appear.  We  have  the  letters  of  his  associates 
at  that  period,  in  which  there  is  also  no  knowledge  shown 
of  any  miracles  performed  by  him.  We  also  have  the 
great  speeches  of  Laynez,  one  of  Xavier 's  associates, 
whoj  at  the  Council  of  Trent*  did  his  best  to  promote 
Jesuit  interests,  and  who  yet  showed  no  knowledge  of  any 
miracles  performed  by  Xavier.  We  have  the  very  im- 
portant work  by  Joseph  Acosta,  the  eminent  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits,  written  at  a  later  period,  largely  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Indies,  and  especially  on  Xavier 's  part 
in  it,  which,  while  accepting,  in  a  perfunctory  way,  the 
attribution  of  miracles  to  Xavier^  gives  us  reasoning 
which  seems  entirely  to  discredit  them.  Then  we  have 
biographies  of  Xavier,  published  soon  after  his  death,  ua 
which  very  slight  traces  of  miracles  begin  to  be  found; 
then  other  biographies  later  and  later,  century  after  cen- 
tury, in  which  more  and  more  miracles  appear, and  earlier 
miracles  of  very  simple  character  grow  more  and  more 
complex  and  astounding,  until  finally  we  see  him  credited 
with  a  vast  number  of  the  most  striking  miracles  ever 
conceived  of.  In  order  to  develop  the  subject  I  have  col- 
lected books  and  documents  of  every  sort  bearing  upon 
it  from  his  time  to  ours,  and  have  given  a  brief  summary 
of  the  results  Ln  my  *' History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science." 
But  the  full  development  of  this  subject,  which  throws 
intense  light  upon  the  growth  of  miracles  in  the  biog- 
raphies of  so  many  benefactors  of  our  race,  must  prob- 
ably be  left  to  others. 

It  should  be  treated  with  judicial  fairness.  There 
should  not  be  a  trace  of  prejudice  against  the  church 
Xavier  served.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  who  canon- 
ized him  was  indeed  committed  to  the  reality  of  miracles 
which  Xavier  certainly  never  performed;  but  the  church 
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at  large  cannot  justly  be  blamed  for  this:  it  was  indeed 
made  the  more  illustrious  by  Xavier's  great  example. 
The  evil,  if  evil  there  was,  lay  in  human  nature,  and  a 
proper  history  of  this  evolution  of  myth  and  legend,  by 
throwing  light  into  one  of  the  strongest  propensities  of 
devout  minds,  would  give  a  most  valuable  warning  against 
basing  religious  systems  on  miraculous  claims  which  are 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  discredited  and 
therefore  more  and  more  dangerous  to  any  system  which 
persists  in  using  them. 

Still  another  project  interested  me;  eflFort  connected 
with  it  was  a  kind  of  recreation ;  this  project  was  formed 
during  my  attache  days  at  St,  Petersburg  with  Governor 
Seymour*  It  was  a  brief  biography  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. I  made  some  headway  in  it,  but  was  at  last 
painfully  convinced  that  I  should  never  have  time  to  finish 
it  worthily.  Besides  this,  after  the  Civil  War,  Jefferson, 
though  still  interesting  to  me,  was  by  no  means  so  great 
a  man  in  my  eyes  as  he  had  been.  Perhaps  no  doctrine 
ever  cost  any  other  country  so  dear  as  Jefferson's  pet 
theory  of  State  rights  cost  the  United  States:  nearly  a 
million  of  lives  lost  on  battle-fields,  in  prisons,  and  in 
hospitals ;  nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars  poured 
into  gulfs  of  hatred. 

With  another  project  I  was  more  fortunate*  In  1875  I 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  bibliographical  introduction  to  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris's  short  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  I  did  with  much  care,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  period  in  history,  giving  most  interesting  materia!  for 
study  and  thought,  had  been  much  obscured  by  ideas 
drawn  from  trashy  books  instead  of  from  the  really  good 
authorities. 

Having  finished  this  short  bibliography,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  much  more  extensive  work,  giving  a  selection  of 
the  best  authorities  on  all  the  main  periods  of  modern  his- 
tory, might  be  useful.  This  I  began,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it;  but  here,  as  in  various  other  projects,  the  fates 
were  against  me.    Being  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the 
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French  Kxposition,  and  seeing  in  this  an  opportTHiity  to 
do  nther  work  which  1  had  at  heart,  I  asked  my  successor 
ID  the  professorship  of  history  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, who  at  a  later  period  became  my  successor  as  presi- 
dent of  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  to  take  the 
work  off  my  hands.  This  he  did,  and  produced  a  book  far 
better  than  any  which  I  could  have  written.  The  kind 
remarks  in  his  preface  regarding  my  suggestions  I  greatly 
prize,  and  feel  that  this  project,  at  least,  though  I  could 
not  accomplish  it,  had  a  most  happy  issue. 

Another  project  which  I  have  long  cherished  is  of  a 
very  different  sort;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  carry  it  out,  my  hope  is  that  some  other  person  will 
do  so.  For  many  years  I  have  noted  with  pride  the  mu- 
nificent gifts  made  for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  noble  history,— one 
which  does  honor  not  only  to  our  own  country,  but  to 
human  nature.  No  other  country  has  seen  any  munifi- 
cence which  approaches  that  so  familiar  to  Americans. 
The  records  show  that  during  the  year  1903  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  eighty  millions  of  dollars  were  given  by 
private  parties  for  these  public  purposes.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  tliat  a  little  book  based  on  the  history  of  such 
gifts,  pointing  out  the  lines  in  which  they  have  been  most 
successful,  might  be  of  much  use,  and  more  than  once  I 
have  talked  over  with  my  dear  friend  Gilman,  at  present 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  the 
idea  of  our  working  together  in  the  production  of  a 
pamphlet  or  volume  with  some  such  title  as,  **  What  Rich 
Americans  have  Done  and  can  Do  with  their  Money." 
But  my  friend  has  been  busy  in  his  great  work  of  founding 
and  developing  the  university  at  Baltimore,  I  have  been 
of  late  years  occupied  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  so 
this  project  remains  unfulfilled.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  publication  of  such  a  book.  Most  of  the  gifts 
above  referred  to  have  been  wisely  made ;  but  some  have 
not,  and  a  considerable  number  have  caused  confusion  in 
American  education  rather  than  aided  its  healthful  de- 
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velopment.  Many  good  things  have  resulted  from  these 
gifts,  but  some  vastly  important  matters  have  been  ut- 
terly neglected.  We  have  seen  excellent  small  colleges 
transformed  by  gifts  into  pretentious  and  inadequate 
shams  called  *  ^universities'*;  we  have  seen  great  tele- 
scopes given  without  any  accompanying  instruments,  and 
with  no  provision  for  an  observatory ;  magnificent  collec- 
tions in  geology  given  to  institutions  which  had  no  pro- 
fessor in  that  science;  beautiful  herbariums  added  to 
institutions  where  there  is  no  instruction  in  botany;  pro- 
fessorships of  no  use  established  where  others  of  the 
utmost  importance  should  have  been  founded ;  institutions 
founded  where  they  were  not  needed,  and  nothing  done 
where  they  were  needed.  He  who  will  write  a  thoughtful 
book  on  this  subject,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  late 
educational  history,  may  render  a  great  service.  As  I 
revise  this  chapter  I  may  say  that  in  an  address  at  Yale  in 
1903,  entitled,  **A  Patriotic  Investment,"  I  sought  to 
point  out  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  rich  men  may 
meet  a  pressing  need  of  our  universities  with  great  good 
to  the  country  at  large.' 

Yet  another  project  has  occupied  much  time  and 
thought,  and  may,  I  hope,  be  yet  fully  carried  out.  For 
many  years  I  have  thought  much  on  our  wretched  legisla- 
tion against  crime  and  on  the  imperfect  administration  of 
such  criminal  law  as  we  have.  Years  ago,  after  compar- 
ing the  criminal  statistics  of  our  own  country  with  those 
of  other  nations,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, there  is  more  unpunished  murder  in  our  own  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  civilized  world.  This  condition 
of  things  I  found  to  be  not  unknown  to  others;  but  there 
seemed  to  prevail  a  sort  of  listless  hopelessness  regarding 
any  remedy  for  it.  Dining  in  Philadelphia  with  my  class- 
mate and  dear  friend  Wayne  MacVeagh,  1  found  beside 
me  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  judges  in  Pennsylvania^  and 
this  question  of  high  crime  having  been  broached  and  the 
1  Be©  ^' A  P*trioUc  Inveftment,"  N«w  Havea,  1903. 
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causes  of  it  discossedy  the  jndge  quietly  remarked,  "The 
taking  of  life,  after  a  full  and  fair  trial,  as  a  penalty  for 
murder,  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  taking  life  to  which 
the  average  American  has  any  objection."  Many  of  our 
dealings  with  murder  and  other  high  crimes  would  serai 
to  show  that  the  judge  was,  on  the  whole,  right  My  main 
study  on  the  subject  was  made  in  1892,  during  a  journey 
of  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  his  party  through  the  Middle,  Southern, 
Southwestern,  Pacific,  and  Northwestern  States.  We 
stopped  at  all  the  important  places  on  our  route,  and  at 
vast  numbers  of  unimportant  places ;  at  every  one  of  these 
I  bought  all  the  newspapers  obtainable,  examined  them 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  found  that  the  long 
daily  record  of  murders  in  our  metropolitan  journals  is 
far  from  giving  us  the  full  reality.  I  constantly  found  in 
the  local  papers,  at  these  out-of-the-way  places,  numerous 
accounts  of  murders  which  never  reached  the  metropoli- 
tan journals.  Most  striking  testimony  was  also  given  me 
by  individuals,— in  one  case  by  a  United  States  senator, 
who  gave  me  the  history  of  a  country  merchant,  in  one  of 
the  Southwestern  States,  who  had  at  different  times  killed 
eight  persons,  and  who  at  his  last  venture,  endeavoring  to 
kill  a  man  who  had  vexed  him  in  a  mere  verbal  quarrel, 
had  fired  into  a  lumber-wagon  containing  a  party  coming 
from  church,  and  killed  three  persons,  one  of  them  a  little 
girl.  And  my  informant  added  that  this  murderer  had 
never  been  punished.  In  California  I  saw  walking  jaunt- 
ily along  the  streets,  and  afterward  discoursing  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, a  man  who,  on  being  cautioned  by  a  policeman 
while  disturbing  the  public  peace  a  year  or  two  before,  had 
simply  shot  the  policeman  dead,  and  had  been  tried  twice, 
but  each  time  with  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Multitudes 
of  other  cases  I  found  equally  bad.  I  collected  a  mass  of 
material  illustrating  the  subject,  and  on  this  based  an 
address  given  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  and 
afterward  at  Boston,  New  York,  New  Haven,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  the  State  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
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nesota.  My  aim  was  to  arouse  thinking  men  to  the  im- 
portanee  of  the  subject,  and  I  dow  hope  to  prepare  a  dis- 
cussion of  **The  Problem  of  High  Crime,"  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
problem,  the  second  on  its  origin,  and  the  third  on  pos- 
sible and  probable  remedies. 

Of  all  my  projects  for  historical  treatises,  there  are  two 
which  I  have  dreamed  of  for  many  years,  hoping  against 
hope  for  their  realization.  I  have  tried  to  induce  some  of 
our  younger  historical  professors  to  undertake  them  or  to 
train  up  students  to  undertake  them ;  and,  as  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  I  can  devote  myself  to  them,  I  now  mention 
them  in  the  hope  that  some  one  will  arise  to  do  honor  to 
himself  and  to  our  country  by  developing  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
general  style  of  Robertson 's  **  Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Charles  V."  Years  ago,  when  beginning  my  work  as  a 
professor  of  modem  history  at  the  University  of  Miclii- 
gan,  I  felt  greatly  the  need  for  my  students  of  some  work 
which  should  show  briefly  but  clearly  the  transition  from 
ancient  history  to  modern.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for 
the  study  of  the  minute  details  of  the  media&val  period  in 
addition  to  ancient  and  modem  history.  What  is  needed 
for  the  mass  of  thinking  young  men  is  something  which 
shall  show  what  the  work  was  which  was  accomplished 
between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  new  beginnings  of 
civilization  at  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation.  For 
this  purpose  Robertson's  work  was  once  a  master- 
piece. It  has  rendered  great  services  not  only  in  English- 
speaking  lands,  but  in  others,  by  enabling  thinking  men  to 
see  how  this  modern  world  has  been  developed  out  of  the 
past  and  to  gain  some  ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  j^ot 
nobler  civilization  may  be  developed  out  of  the  present 
Robertson's  work  still  remains  a  classic,  but  modern  his- 
torical research  has  superseded  large  parts  of  it,  and 
what  is  now  needed  is  a  short  history—of,  say,  three  hun- 
dred pages— carried  out  on  the  main  lines  of  Robertson^ 
taking  in  fiuccession  the  most  important  subjects  in  the 
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evolution  of  mediaeval  history,  discardiBg  all  excepting 
the  leading  points  in  chronology,  and  bringing  out  clearly 
the  sequence  of  great  historical  causes  and  results  from 
the  downfall  of  Rome  to  the  foriiiation  of  the  great 
modern  states.  And  there  might  well  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  this  what  Robertson  did  not  give— namely, 
sketches  showing  the  character  and  work  of  some  of  the 
men  who  wrought  most  powerfully  in  this  transition- 

During  my  stay  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  made 
a  beginning  of  such  a  history  by  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  growth  of  civilization  in  the  middle  agesi 
taking  up  such  subjects  as  the  downfall  of  Rome,  the  bar- 
barian invasion,  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  feudalism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, the  anti-feudal  effects  of  the  crusades,  the 
rise  of  free  cities,  the  growth  of  law,  the  growth  of  litera- 
ture, and  ending  with  the  centralization  of  monarchical 
power  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  the 
lectures  then  prepared  were  based  merely  upon  copious 
notes  and  given^  as  regarded  phrasing,  extempora- 
neously. It  is  too  late  for  me  now  to  write  them  out  or  to 
present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  modem  historical  re- 
search ;  but  I  know  of  no  subject  which  is  better  calculated 
to  broaden  the  mind  and  extend  the  horizon  of  historical 
studies  in  our  universities.  Provost  Stille  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  did  indeed  carry  out,  in  part,  some- 
ibing  of  this  kind,  but  time  failed  him  for  making  more 
than  a  beginning.  The  man  who,  of  all  in  our  time,  seems 
to  me  best  fitted  to  undertake  this  much  needed  work  is 
Frederic  Harrison.  If  the  general  method  of  Robertson 
were  combined  with  the  spirit  shown  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Harrison's  book  on  '"The  Meaning  of  History,"  the 
resultant  work  would  be  not  only  of  great  service,  but  at- 
tractive to  all  thinking  men. 

And,  last  of  all,  a  project  which  has  long  been  one 
of  my  dreams— a  '* History  of  Civilization  in  Spain.*' 
Were  I  twenty  years  younger,  I  would  gladly  cot  myself 
loose  from  all  entanglements  and  throw  myself  into  this 
wholly.    It  seems  to  me  the  most  suggestive  histoiy  now 
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to  be  written.  The  material  at  hand  is  ample  and  easily 
accessible-  A  multitude  of  historians  have  made  remark- 
able contributions  to  it,  and  among  these,  in  our  own 
conntry,  Irving,  Prescott^  Motley,  Ticknor,  and  Lea;  in 
England,  Froude,  Ford,  Buckle,  and  others  have  given 
many  pregnant  suggestions  and  some  increase  of  know- 
ledge; Germany  and  France  have  contributed  much  in 
the  form  of  printed  books;  Spain,  much  in  the  publica- 
tion of  archives  and  sundry  interesting  histories  apologiz- 
ing for  the  worst  things  in  Spanish  history ;  the  Nether- 
lands have  also  contributed  documents  of  great  value. 
There  is  little  need  of  delving  among  manuscripts;  that 
has  already  been  done,  and  the  results  are  easily  within 
reach  of  any  scholar.  The  **  History  of  Civilization  in 
Spain"  is  a  history  of  perhaps  the  finest  amalgamation 
of  races  which  was  made  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  of  splendid  beginnings  of  liberty  and  its  noble 
exercise  in  the  middle  ages;  of  high  endeavor; 
of  a  wonderful  growth  in  art  and  literature.  But  it  is 
also  a  history  of  the  undermining  and  destruction  of  all 
this  great  growth,  so  noble,  so  beautiful,  by  tyranny  in 
church  and  state— tyranny  over  body  and  mind,  heart 
and  soul.  A  simple,  thoughtful  account  of  this  evolution 
of  the  former  glory  of  Spain,  and  then  of  the  causes  of 
her  decline  to  her  present  condition,  would  be  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  fruitful  thought  regarding  politics,  religion, 
science,  literature,  and  art.  To  write  such  a  history  was 
the  best  of  my  dreams*  Perhaps,  had  I  been  sent  in  1879 
as  minister  to  Madrid  instead  of  to  Berlin,  I  might  at 
least  have  made  an  effort  to  begin  it,  and,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  might  have  led  other  men  to  continue  it. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  me,  but  I  still  hope  that  our  country 
will  supply  some  man  to  undertake  it.  Whoever  shall 
write  such  a  book  in  an  honest,  broad,  and  impartial 
spirit  will  gain  not  only  honor  for  his  country  and  him- 
self, but  will  render  a  great  service  to  mankind. 

In  closing  this  chapter  on  ** Plans  and  Projects,  Exe- 
cnted  and  Unexecuted,'*  I  know  well  that  my  confessions 
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will  do  me  no  good  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  shall  read 
them.  It  will  be  said  that  I  attempted  too  many  things. 
In  mitigation  of  such  a  judgment  I  may  say  that  the  con- 
ditions of  American  life  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
just  closed  have  been  very  different  from  those  in  most 
other  countries.  It  has  been  a  building  period,  a  period 
of  reforms  necessitated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  onr  nation 
out  of  earlier  conditions  and  limitations.  Every  thinking 
man  who  has  felt  any  responsibility  has  necessarily  been 
obliged  to  take  part  in  many  enterprises  of  various  sorts: 
necessary  work  has  abounded  and  has  been  absolutely 
forced  upon  him.  It  has  been  a  period  in  which  a  man 
could  not  well  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  dative  case. 
Besides  this,  so  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  had  much  practi- 
cal administrative  work  to  do,  was  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  it  at  two  universities  and  at  various  posts  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  duties,  so  that 
my  plans  were  constantly  interfered  with.  Like  many 
others  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  obey  the  injunction,  **Do  the  work 
which  lieth  nearest  thee."  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  when  all  has  been  ready  for  some  work  whidi  I 
greatly  desired  to  do,  and  which  I  hoped  might  be  of  use,  I 
have  been  suddenly  drawn  off  to  ofiBcial  duties  by  virtuaUy 
an  absolute  conunand.  Take  two  examples  out  of  many: 
I  had  brought  my  lectures  on  German  history  together, 
had  collected  a  mass  of  material  for  putting  them  into 
final  shape  as  a  **  History  of  the  Building  of  the  New  (jer- 
many,"  and  had  written  two  chapters,  when  suddenly 
came  the  summons  from  President  Cleveland  to  take  part 
in  the  Venezuela  Conmiission,— a  sununons  which  it  was 
impossible  to  decline.  For  a  year  this  new  work  forbade 
a  continuance  of  the  old;  and  just  as  I  was  again  free 
came  the  Bryan  effort  to  capture  the  Presidency,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  resulted  in  wide-spread  misery 
at  home  and  in  dishonor  to  the  American  name  through- 
out the  world.  Most  reluctantly  then  I  threw  down  my 
chosen  work  and  devoted  mv  time  to  what  seemed  to  me 


to  be  a  political  duty.  Then  followed  my  appointment  to 
the  Berlin  Embassy,  which  could  not  be  declined;  and, 
just  at  the  period  when  I  hoped  to  secure  leisure  at  Berlin 
for  continuing  the  preparation  of  my  book  on  Germany, 
there  came  duties  at  The  Hague  Conference  which  took 
my  time  for  nearly  a  year.  It  is,  perhaps,  unwise  for  me 
thus  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,— *'qui  s 'excuse,  s 'ac- 
cuse'*; but  I  have  something  other  than  excuses  to  make : 
T  may  honestly  plead  before  my  old  friends  and  students 
who  shall  read  this  book  that  my  life  has  been  mainly  de- 
voted to  worthy  work;  that  I  can  look  back  upon  the 
leading  things  in  it  with  satisfaction;  that,  whether  as 
regards  religion,  politics,  education,  or  the  public  service 
in  general,  it  will  be  found  not  a  matter  of  unrelated 
shreds  and  patches,  but  to  have  been  developed  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  well-defined  line  of  purpose.  I  review  the  main 
things  along  this  line  with  thankfulness:  First,  my  work 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  enabled  me  to  do 
something  toward  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  system 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States ;  next,  my  work 
in  the  New  York  State  Senate,  which  enabled  me  to  aid 
effectively  in  developing  the  school  system  in  the  State, 
in  establishing  a  health  department  in  its  metropolis,  in 
promoting  good  legislation  in  various  fields;  and  in  se- 
curing the  charter  of  Cornell  University  j  next,  my  part 
in  founding  Cornell  University  and  in  maintaining  it  for 
more  than  twenty  years;  next,  the  preparation  of  a  book 
which,  whatever  its  shortcomings  and  however  depre- 
cated by  many  good  men,  has,  as  I  believe,  done  service 
to  science,  to  education,  and  to  religion;  next,  many 
speeches,  articles,  pamphlets,  which  have  aided  in  the 
development  of  right  reason  on  political,  financial,  and 
social  questions;  and,  finally,  the  opportunity  given  mo 
at  a  critical  period  to  aid  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
good  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
and  in  establishing  the  international  arbitration  tribunal 
of  The  Hague.  I  say  these  things  not  boastingly,  but 
reverently,    I  have  sought  to  fight  the  good  fight;  I  have 
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sought  to  keep  the  faith,— faith  in  a  Power  in  the  nni- 
verse  good  enough  to  make  tmth-seeking  wise,  and  strong 
enough  to  make  tmth-telling  effective,— faith  in  the  rise 
of  man  rather  than  in  the  fall  of  man,— -faith  in  the  grad- 
ual evolution  and  ultimate  prevalence  of  right  reason 
among  men.  So  much  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  giving 
as  an  apologia  pro  vita  mea. 
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CHAPTER  LVni 

EABLY  mPRESSIONS-1832-lft51 

TX7HEN  the  colonists  from  New  England  came  into 
T  T  central  and  western  New  York,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  wrote  their  main  ideas  large 
upon  the  towns  they  founded.  Especially  was  this  evi- 
dent at  my  birthplace  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, In  the  heart  of  the  little  village  they  laid  out, 
largely  and  liberaUy,  **the  Green'';  across  the  middle  of 
this  there  gradually  rose  a  line  of  wooden  structures  as 
stately  as  they  knew  how  to  make  them,— the  orthodox 
Congregational  church  standing  at  the  center;  close  be- 
side this  church  stood  the  *' academy'';  and  then,  on 
either  side,  the  churches  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Episcopalians.  Thus  were  represented  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  church  equality. 

The  Episcopal  church,  as  belonging  to  the  least  numer- 
ous congregation,  was  at  the  extreme  left,  and  the  smallest 
building  of  alL  It  was  easily  recognized.  All  the  others 
were  in  a  sort  of  quasi-Italian  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  like  those  commonly  found  in  New  England ;  but 
this  was  in  a  kind  of  '* carpenter's  Gothic"  which  had 
grown  out  of  vague  recollections  of  the  mother-country. 
To  this  building  I  was  taken  for  baptism,  and  with  it  are 
connected  my  first  recollections  of  public  worship.  My 
parents  were  very  devoted  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  With  a  small  number  of  others  of  like 
mind,  they  had  taken  refuge  in  it  from  the  storms  of 
fanaticism  which  swept  through  western  New  York  dur- 
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CHAPTER  LVin 

EABLY  IMPBESSION8-1882-1S01 

'TTTHEN  the  colonists  from  New  England  oanie  InU) 
YY  central  and  western  New  York,  at  the  end  of  i\m 
eighteenth  century,  they  wrote  their  main  idean  largo 
upon  the  towns  they  founded.  Especially  wan  thin  ovi* 
dent  at  my  birthplace  on  the  head  waterH  of  the  Humiuo- 
hanna.  In  the  heart  of  the  little  village  they  laid  out, 
largely  and  liberally,  ^Hhe  Green '^  acroHn  the  uiuUUh  of 
this  there  gradually  rose  a  line  of  wooden  ntruatuntH  an 
stately  as  they  knew  how  to  make  them,— the  orthwUfX 
Congregational  church  standing  at  the  cAtnUtr;  elomt  \Hf 
side  this  church  stood  the  ^ ^ academy ^^;  aiuJ  th^i,  ou 
either  side,  the  churches  of  the  Baptintn,  Methr^^Jintn,  htui 
Episcopalians.  Thus  were  repreMDted  reliipon,  ifdtumr- 
tion,  and  church  equality. 

The  Episcopal  church,  an  belongiiig  to  tb«r  l^oitd  nnw^- 
ous  congregation,  wan  at  the  extreme  l^ft,  an/l  tb«  numWktA 
building  of  alL  It  wan  eauily  fitscr/gniz/s^i  All  tb^  //Umtm 
were  in  a  sort  of  quani-Jtalian  rtyl^  ht  Oi^  n4fr*rr$U^t4iU 
century,  like  tboM  ('jfUtmouXy  Umiui  in  K^rw  V^un\fiwi'f  hni 
this  was  in  a  kind  of  **cjairf^<!firt^f  %  0//tbi/j^^  wb^rb  bii^J 
grown  out  of  vaj^ptMr  r^y/Jl^rti//rj*  of  tb^  ffMh^f  4*^mtAf^ 
To  thi»  lmiAkL$t  I  wa.*  tak^rn  fof  \fHi&\tu,,  HfA  yifi^h  .♦  */* 
conB0^f^U^  ztrj  fim  r^t//;>/^,i/yf#*  of  \rAt.,n  n^ff^t.;'^,      \4  / 

EpLvy>p(k.  Cr. -rr..    7//,ir,  ^if  tu.x,,  tntt.'^t  of  '/•<*•.•  o?   ./* 
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ing  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  that 
was  the  time  of  great  ** revivals/'  The  tremendous  as- 
sertions of  Jonathan  Edwards  regarding  the  tyranny  of 
Qod,  having  been  taken  up  by  a  multitude  of  men  who 
were  infinitely  Edwards's  inferiors  in  everything  save 
lung-power,  were  spread  with  much  din  through  many 
churches:  pictures  of  an  angry  Moloch  holding  over 
the  infernal  fires  the  creatures  whom  he  had  pre- 
destined to  rebel,  and  the  statement  that  ^^hell  is  filled 
with  infants  not  a  span  long,"  were  among  the  choice 
oratorical  outgrowths  of  this  period.  With  these  loud 
and  lurid  utterances  went  strivings  after  sacerdotal  rule. 
The  presbyter— ** old  priest  writ  large"— took  high 
ground  in  all  these  villages :  the  simplest  and  most  harm- 
less amusements  were  denounced,  and  church  members 
guilty  of  taking  part  in  them  were  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  broad  aisle  and  be  publicly  reprimanded  from  the 
pulpit. 

My  mother  was  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  kindly;  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  froth  and  fury  some  one  lent  her  a 
prayer-book ;  this  led  her  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  a 
little  knot  of  people  who  had  been  brought  up  to  use  it; 
and  among  these  she  found  peace.  My  father,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  vigor,  was  attracted  to  this 
little  company;  and  not  long  afterward  rose  the  little 
church  on  the  Green,  served  at  first  by  such  clergymen  as 
chanced  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Among  these  was  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Episcopal 
College  at  Geneva  on  Seneca  Lake— Henry  Gregory. 
His  seemed  to  be  a  soul  which  by  some  mistake  had  es- 
caped out  of  the  thirteenth  century  into  the  nineteenth. 
He  was  slight  in  build,  delicate  in  health,  and  ascetic  in 
habits,  his  one  interest  in  the  world  being  the  upbuilding 
of  the  kingdom  of  God— as  he  understood  it.  It  was  the 
time  when  Pusey,  Newman,  Keble,  and  their  compeers 
were  reviving  mediaeval  Christianity;  their  ideas  took 
strong  hold  upon  many  earnest  men  in  the  western  world, 
and  among  these  no  one  absorbed  them  more  fully  than 
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this  youDg  missionary.  He  was  honest,  fearless,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  these  qualities  soon  gave  hira  a  strong 
hold  upon  his  flock,  — the  hold  of  a  mediaeval  saint  upon 
pilgrims  seeking  refuge  from  a  world  cruel  and  perverse. 

Seeing  this,  sundry  clergymen  and  influential  laymen 
of  what  were  known  as  the  ** evangelical  denominations** 
attempted  to  refute  his  arguments  and  discredit  his  prac- 
tices. That  was  the  very  thing  which  he  and  his  congre- 
gation most  needed:  under  this  opposition  his  fervor 
deepened,  his  medijDval  characteristics  developed,  his 
littk^  hand  of  the  faithful  increased,  and  more  and  more 
they  adored  him;  but  this  adoration  did  not  in  the  least 
injure  him:  he  remained  the  same  gentle,  fearless,  nar- 
row, uncompromising  man  throughout  his  long  life. 

My  first  recollections  of  religious  worship  in  the  little 
old  church  take  me  back  to  my  fourth  year;  and  I  can 
remember  well,  at  the  age  of  five,  standing  between  rny 
father  and  mother,  reading  the  Psalter  with  them  as  best 
I  could,  joining  in  the  chants  and  looking  with  great  awe 
on  the  service  as  it  went  on  before  my  admiring  eyes.  So 
much  did  it  impress  me  that  from  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth 
year  I  always  looked  forward  to  Sunday  morning  with 
longing.  The  prayers,  the  chants,  the  hymns,  all  had  a 
great  attraction  for  me,— and  this  although  I  was  some- 
what severely  held  to  the  proper  observance  of  worship. 
I  remember  well  that  at  the  age  of  six  years,  if  I  faltered 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Psalter,  a  gentle  rap  on  the 
side  of  my  head  from  ray  father's  knuckles  reminded  me 
of  my  duty. 

At  various  times  since  I  have  been  present  at  the  most 
gorgeous  services  of  the  Anglican,  Latin,  Russian,  and 
Oriental  churches;  have  heard  the  Pope,  surrounded  by 
his  cardinals,  sing  mass  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's; 
have  seen  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  sur- 
rounded by  prelates  of  the  Russian  Empire,  conduct 
the  burial  of  a  czar;  have  seen  the  highest  Lutheran  dig- 
nitaries solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  German  kaiser; 
have  sat  under  the  minis trations  of  sundry  archbishops 
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of  Canterbury;  have  been  present  at  high  mass  i>er- 
formed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Athens  m[ider  the  shadow 
of  Mars  Hill  and  the  Parthenon ;  and,  though  I  am  sin- 
gularly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  such  pageants, 
especially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  noble  music,  no  one 
of  these  has  ever  made  so  great  an  impression  upon  me 
as  that  simple  Anglo-American  service  performed  by  a 
surpliced  clergyman  with  a  country  choir  and  devout  as- 
semblage in  this  little  viUage  church.  Curiously  enough, 
one  custom,  which  high-<^urchmen  long  ago  discarded  as 
beneath  the  proper  dignity  of  the  service,  was  perhaps 
the  thing  which  impressed  me  most,  and  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  generally  thus  impressed  new-comers  to 
the  Episcopal  Church:  this  was  the  retirement  of  the 
clergyman*  at  the  close  of  the  regular  morning  prayer, 
to  the  vestry*  where  he  left  his  surplice,  and  whence  he 
emerged  in  a  bladL  G^ieva  gown*  in  which  he  then 
pre^iched  the  sermon.  This  simple  feature  in  the  cere- 
monial greatly  impressed  me*  and  led  me  to  ask  the  rea- 
son for  it :  at  which  answer  was  made  that  the  clerg3nnan 
woT^  his  white  surpiice  as  long  as  he  was  using  God's 
wonk^  but  that  he  wore  his  hbA  gown  whenever  he  used 
hi;«i  own. 

Though  comparmtiT^  Kttle  was  said  by  Episcopalians 
r>*g:iniix;g  ryiigkv^  expi^riences  or  pious  states  of  mind, 
t^t^rv  w:is  ;m  atrrwspfeere  of  orderly  decency  during  the 
^  Va^>  j^rvivv  wixrh  could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  im- 
Vtv?^s^c  on  al*.  ;^^nVing  cfeiSdren  brought  into  it  I  re- 
*^*r,  ivr  :hA:  wi^c*  v^  ooe  or  rwo  occasions*  I  was  taken 
:,^  tS?'  vVc^r«a::oiULl  ohuni  by  xny  grandmother*  I  was 
r/^jv^  ^v4vc  *:  wbik:  <i?«Ded  to  m^  the  unfit  dress  and 
vx^^zvt  of  tie  v*v«^:y2MkaL— in  a  cutaway  coat*  lounging 
v.vr  di  5<^:x  ->i::Ni  i:  r!*  irreverent  ways  of  the  sturdy 
*\iTr:>fTSs  wV^  TTTdfaJ^  reufciy  w»  le^ve  die  church  during  the 
r^^l  vrrixvr.  JL2C  tfofc  wii>  they  should  have  been  re- 

I  :>x:<  SviJLTr^  i  ifvt*ce^.    Of  tb»  sermons  I  retained 
:: Vv  ^vo^p<  *  f^w  scrVny  *s«niocs  or  large  words; 
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of  my  aDiusements,  on  retxirning  home,  was  conduct- 
ing a  sort  of  service^  on  my  own  aecoiint,  with  those  of  the 
household  who  were  willing  to  take  part  in  it;  and^  from 
some  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  regarding  my 
utterances  on  such  occasions,  a  droll  sort  of  service  it 
must  have  been, 

In  my  seventh  year  the  family  removed  to  Syracuse, 
the  "Central  City"  of  the  State,  already  beginning  a 
wonderful  career,  although  at  that  time  of  less  than  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  My  experience  in  the  new  city 
was  prefaced  by  an  excursion,  with  my  father  and  mother 
and  younger  brother,  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara;  and  as 
the  railways  through  central  New  York  were  then  unfin- 
ished,—and,  indeed,  but  few  of  them  begun,— we  made  the 
journey  almost  entirely  on  a  canal-packet.  Perhaps  my 
most  vivid  remembrance  of  this  voyage  is  that  of  the 
fervid  prayers  I  then  put  up  against  shipwreck. 

At  Syracuse  was  a  much  larger  and  more  infiuential 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  than  that  which  we  had 
left,— next,  indeed,  in  importance  to  the  Presbyterian 
body.  That  church— St.  Paul's— has  since  become  the 
mother  of  a  large  number  of  others,  and  has  been  made 
the  cathedral  of  a  new  diocese.  In  this  my  father,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  vigor  in  everything  he  undertook,  was  soon  made 
a  vestryman,  and  finally  senior  warden;  and,  the  rector- 
ate  happening  to  fall  vacant,  he  reeommended  for  the 
place  our  former  elergyman,  Henry  Gregory.  He  came, 
and  his  work  in  the  new  place  was  soon  even  more  effec- 
tive than  in  the  old. 

His  first  influence  made  me  a  most  determined  little 
bigot,  and  I  remember  well  my  battles  in  behalf  of  high- 
ehurch  ideas  with  various  Presbjrterian  boys,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  son  of  the  Presbyterian  pastor.  In  those 
days  went  on  a  famous  controversy  provoked  by  a 
•  speech  at  a  New  England  dinner  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  had  set  by  the  ears  two  eminent  divines  — the  Rev. 
Dn  Wainwright,  Episcopalian,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts, 
Presbyterian.     Dr.  Potts  had  insisted  that  the  Puritans 
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had  founded  a  ''church  without  a  bishop  and  a  state 
without  a  king";  Dr.  Wainwright  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  church  without  a  bishop ;  and  on  this  the  two 
champions  joined  issue.  Armed  with  the  weapons  fur- 
nished me  in  the  church  catechism,  in  sundry  sermons, 
and  in  pious  reading,  I  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  the  battles 
then  waged  were  many  and  severe. 

One  little  outgrowth  of  my  religious  intolerance  was 
quickly  nipped  in  the  bud.  As  I  was  returning  home  one 
evening  with  a  group  of  scampish  boys,  one  of  them 
pointed  out  the  ''Jew  store,"— in  those  days  a  new 
thing,— and  reminded  us  that  the  proprietor  worshiped 
on  Saturday  and,  doubtless,  committed  other  abomina- 
tions. At  this,  with  one  accord,  we  did  what  we  could  to 
mete  out  the  Old  Testament  punishment  for  blasphemy— 
we  threw  stones  at  his  door.  My  father,  hearing  of  this, 
dealt  with  me  sharply  and  shortly,  and  taught  me  most 
effectually  to  leave  dealing  with  the  Jewish  religion  to 
the  Almighty.  I  have  never  since  been  tempted  to  join 
in  any  anti-Semitic  movement  whatever. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gregory— or,  as  he  afterward  became. 
Dr.  Gregory— was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  church  in 
many  ways,  and  some  of  his  sermons  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me.  Of  these  one  was  entitled  "The  Church 
not  a  Sect,"  the  text  being,  "For  as  to  this  sect,  we  know 
that  it  is  everywhere  spoken  against."  Another  sermon 
showed,  especially,  his  uncompromising  spirit  and  took 
yet  stronger  hold  upon  me ;  it  was  given  on  an  occasion 
when  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  were  drawn 
in  large  numbers  to  his  church ;  but,  disdaining  all  efforts 
to  propitiate  them,  he  took  as  his  subject  "The  Sin  of 
Korah,"  who  set  himself  up  against  the  regularly  or- 
dained priesthood,  and  was,  with  all  his  adherents,  fear- 
fully punished.  The  conclusion  was  easily  drawn  by  all 
the  "dissenters"  present.  On  another  occasion  of  the 
same  sort,  when  his  church  was  filled  with  people  from 
other  congregations,  he  took  as  his  subject  the  story  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  his  text  being,  ' '  Are  not  Abana  and 
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Pharphar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  rivers 
of  Israel!  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean T*'  The 
good  rector  *s  answer  was,  in  effect,  **No,  you  may  not. 
The  Almighty  designated  the  river  Jordan  as  the  means 
for  securing  health  and  safety;  and  so  in  these  times  he 
has  designated  for  a  similar  purpose  the  church  — which 
is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church :  outside  of  that— as 
the  one  appointed  by  him  — you  have  no  hope." 

But  gradually  there  came  in  my  mind  a  reaction ;  and, 
curiously,  it  started  from  my  love  for  my  grandmother— 
my  mother's  mother.  Among  all  the  women  whom  I  re- 
member in  my  early  life,  she  was  the  kindest  and  most 
lovely*  She  had  been  brought  as  a  young  girl,  by  her 
parents,  from  Old  Guilford  in  Connecticut;  and  in 
her  later  life  she  often  told  me  cheerily  of  the  days 
of  privation  and  toil,  of  wolves  howling  about  the  cot- 
tages of  the  little  New  York  settlement  in  winter,  of  jour- 
neys twenty  miles  to  church,  of  riding  on  horseback  from 
early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  through  the  for- 
ests, to  bring  flour  from  the  mill  She  was  quietly  reli- 
gions, reading  every  day  from  her  New  Testament,  but 
remaining  in  the  old  Congregational  (Thureh  which  my 
mother  had  left.  I  remember  once  asking  her  why  she 
did  not  go  with  the  rest  of  us  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Her  answer  was,  **Well,  dear  child,  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  just  the  church  for  your  father  and  mother  and  for  you 
children;  yon  are  all  young  and  active,  but  I  am  getting 
old  and  rather  stout,  and  there  is  a  little  too  much  getting 
up  and  sitting  down  in  your  church  for  me. ' '  To  the  harsh 
Calvinism  of  her  creed  she  seemed  to  pay  no  attention, 
and,  if  hard  pressed  by  me,  used  to  say,  **WelI,  sonny, 
there  is,  of  course,  some  merciful  way  out  of  it  all."  Her 
religion  took  every  kindly  form.  She  loved  every  person 
worth  loving,— and  some  not  worth  loving,— and  her  bene- 
factions were  extended  to  people  of  every  creed;  espe- 
cially was  she  a  sort  of  Providence  to  the  poor  Catholic 
Irish  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  To  us  children  she 
was  especially  devoted— reconciling  us  in  our  qoarreU, 
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soothing  us  in  onr  sorrows,  comforting  us  in  our  disap- 
pointments,  and  carrying  us  through  our  sicknesses.  She 
used  great  common  sense  in  her  care  of  us;  kindly  and 
gentle  to  the  last  degree,  there  was  one  thing  she  would 
never  allow^  and  this  was  that  the  children,  even  when 
they  became  quite  large,  should  be  out  of  the  house,  in 
the  streets  or  public  places,  after  dark,  without  an  elderly 
and  trusty  companion.  Though  ray  brother  and  I  used 
to  regard  this  as  her  one  fault,  it  was  really  a  great  ser- 
vice to  us;  for,  as  soon  as  dusk  came  on,  if  we  were 
tempted  to  linger  in  the  streets  or  in  public  places,  we 
returned  home,  since  we  knew  that  if  we  did  not  we 
should  soon  see  her  coming  to  remind  us,  and  this  was, 
of  course,  a  serious  blow  to  our  pride. 

When,  then,  I  sat  in  church  and  heard  our  medieval 
saint  preach  with  ardor  and  unction,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, that  the  promises  were  made  to  the  church  alone; 
that  those  outside  it  had  virtually  no  part  in  God's  good- 
ness ;  that  they  were  probably  lost,— I  thought  of  this  dear, 
sweet  old  lady,  and  my  heart  rose  in  rebellion.  She 
was  certainly  the  best  Christian  I  knew,  and  the  idea  that 
she  should  be  punished  for  saying  her  prayers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  abhorrent  to  me.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  if  she  was  to  be  lost,  I  would  be  lost  with 
her;  and  soon,  under  the  influence  of  thoughts  like  these, 
I  became  a  religious  rebeh 

The  matter  was  little  helped  when  our  good  rector 
preached  upon  retribution  for  sin.  He  held  the  most  ex- 
treme views  regarding  future  punishment;  and  the  more 
he  developed  them,  the  more  my  mind  rejected  the  idea 
that  so  many  good  people  about  me,  especially  the  one 
whom  I  loved  so  much,  could  be  subjected  to  such  tortures, 
and  the  more  my  heart  rebelled  against  the  Moloch  who 
had  established  and  was  administering  so  horrible  a  sys- 
tem. I  must  have  been  about  twelve  years  old  when  it 
thus  occurred  to  me  to  question  the  whole  sacred  theory; 
and  this  questioning  was  started  into  vigorous  life  after 
visiting,  with  some  other  school-boys,  the  Presbyterian 
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church  when  a  "revivar*  was  goirtg  on.  As  I  entered,  a 
very  unspirituaMooking  preacher  was  laying  down  the 
most  severe  doctrines  of  divine  retribution.  In  front  of 
him  were  several  of  our  neighbors'  daughters,  many  of 
them  my  schoolmates,  whom  I  regarded  as  thoroughly 
sweet  and  good;  and  they  were  in  tears,  apparently 
broken-hearted  under  the  stonn  of  wrath  which  poured 
over  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  revival  preaehen  At 
this  I  revolted  entirely,  and  from  that  moment  I  disbe- 
lieved in  the  whole  doctrine,  utterly  and  totally.  I  felt 
that  these  kindly  girls,  to  whom  I  had  looked  with  so  much 
admiration  in  the  classes  at  school  and  in  our  various  little 
gatherings,  were  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  divine  fa- 
vor than  was  the  big,  fleshly  creature  storming  and  raging 
and  claiming  to  announce  a  divine  message. 

Some  influence  on  my  youthful  thinking  had  also  been 
exercised  by  sundry  occurrences  in  our  own  parish.  Our 
good  rector  was  especially  fond  of  preaching  upon  **  bap- 
tismal regeneration*';  taking  the  extreme  high-church 
view  and  thereby  driving  out  some  of  the  best  '*  evangeli- 
cals*' from  his  congregation*  One  of  these  I  remember 
especially— a  serene,  dignified  old  man,  Mr,  John  Durn- 
ford.  After  he  left  our  church  he  took  his  place  among  the 
Presbyterians,  and  T  remember,  despite  my  broad-ehurch 
tendencies,  thinking  that  he  was  incurring  serious  danger 
by  such  apostasy ;  but  as  I  noted  him,  year  after  year,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  newly  founded  orphan-asylum,  giv- 
ing all  his  spare  time  to  the  care  of  the  children  gathered 
there,  even  going  into  the  market  and  thence  bearing  pro- 
visions to  them  in  a  basket,  T  began  to  feel  that  perhaps 
his  soul  was  safe,  after  all.  I  bethought  myself  that,  with 
all  my  reading  of  the  Bible,  I  had  never  found  any  text 
which  required  a  man  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  but  that  I  had  found,  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  as  well  as  in  the  text  of  St. 
James  regarding  '  *  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  ^  *  declara- 
tions which  seemed  to  commend,  especially*  labors  for  the 
poor,  fatherless,  and  afflicted,  like  those  of  Mr<  Dumford. 
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But  still  more  niarked  was  the  influence  on  my  thinking 
of  a  painful  clash  in  the  parish.  It  came  on  this  wise. 
Onr  rector  was  one  day  called  to  attend  tlie  funeral  of  a 
little  child  but  a  few  weeks  old,  the  daughter  of  neighbors 
of  ours.  The  father  was  a  big-bodied,  big-hearted,  big- 
voiced^  successful  man  of  business,  well  liked  for  his  bluff 
cordiality  and  generosity,  who  went  to  church  because  his 
wife  went.  The  mother  was  a  sweety  kindly,  delicate 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  devoted  to  the 
church. 

It  hapi»ened  that,  for  various  reasons,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  father  from  home 
on  business,  tlie  baptism  of  the  child  had  been  delayed 
until  its  sudden  death  prevented  the  rite  forever. 

The  family  and  neighbors  being  assembled  at  the  house, 
and  the  ser\  ice  about  to  begin,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who 
had  deeply  absorbed  tiie  teachings  of  Dr.  Gregory  and 
wished  to  impress  them  on  those  present,  said  to  the 

father,  audibly  and  with  a  groan,  *'0h,  Mr.  ^,  what 

a  pity  that  the  baby  was  not  baptized !''  to  which  the  rector 
responded,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  in  a  most  plaintive  voice, 
**Ye8!'*  Thereupon  the  mother  of  the  child  burst  into 
loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and  at  this  the  father,  big 
and  impulsive  as  he  was,  lost  all  control  of  himself. 
Rising  from  his  chair,  he  strode  to  the  side  of  the  rector 
and  said,  **That  is  a  slander  on  the  Almighty;  none  but  a 
devil  could,  for  my  negligence,  punish  this  lovely  little 
child  by  ages  of  torture.  Take  it  back— take  it  back,  sir ; 
or,  by  the  God  that  made  us,  I  will  take  you  by  the  neck 
and  throw  you  into  the  street !"  At  this  the  gentle  rector 
faltered  out  that  he  did  not  presume  to  limit  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  after  a  time  the  service  went  on ;  but  sermon!^ 
on  baptismal  regeneration  from  our  pulpit  were  never 
afterward  frequent  or  cogent 

Startled  as  I  was  at  this  scene,  I  felt  that  the  doctrine 
had  not  stood  the  test.  More  and  more  there  was  de- 
veloped in  me  that  feeling  which  Lord  Bacon  expressed  so 
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profoundly  and  pithily^  in  his  essay  on  '* Superstition/* 
wtien  he  said: 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all^  than  such  an 
opinion  as  is  nnworthy  of  Him ;  for  if  the  one  is  unbelief,  the 
other  is  contumely;  and  certainly  giiperstition  is  the  reproach  of 
the  Deity.  Phitan^h  saith  well  to  that  purpose :  '*  Surely,  I  had 
rather  s  great  deal  that  men  should  say  there  was  no  such  man 
at  all  as  Plutarebf  than  that  they  should  say  that  Plutarch  ate  his 
children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom ; " —  as  the  poets  speak  of 
Saturn :  and  as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards  Grod,  so  the  dan- 
ger is  greater  towards  men. 

The  ** danger'*  of  which  Bacon  speaks  has  been  noted 
by  me  often,  both  before  and  since  I  read  his  essays. 
Once,  indeed,  when  a  very  orthodox  lady  had  declared  to 
me  her  conviction  that  every  disbeliever  in  the  divinity  of 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  must  be  lost,  I  warned  her 
of  this  danger  and  said,  *' We  lately  had  President  Grant 
here  on  the  university  grounds*  Suppose  your  little  girl, 
having  met  the  President,  and  having  been  told  that  be  was 
the  great  general  of  the  war  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  should  assert  her  disbelief,  basing  it  on  the  fact 
that  she  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  much  more  showy  and 
gorgeous  person  than  this  quiet,  modest  little  man;  and 
suppose  that  General  Grant,  on  hearing  of  the  child  *s  mis- 
take, should  craelly  punish  her  for  it;  what  would  you 
think  of  himf  and  what  would  he  think  of  you,  were  he  to 
know  that  you  asserted  that  he  could  be  so  contemptibly 
unjust  and  cruel?  The  child's  utterance  would  not  in 
the  slightest  oflfend  him,  but  your  imputation  to  him  of 
such  vileness  would  most  certainly  anger  him/' 

A  contribution  to  my  religious  development  came  also 
from  a  very  different  quarter.  Our  kitchen  Bridget,  one 
of  the  best  of  her  kind,  lent  me  her  book  of  devotion— the 
'*  Ursuline  Manual. ' '  It  interested  me  much  until  I  found 
in  it  the  reasons  very  cogently  given  why  salvation  was 
confined  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    This  disgustc 
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me.  AccordiDg  to  this,  even  our  good  rector  had  no  more 
chance  of  salvation  than  a  Presbyterian  or  Baptist  or 
Methodist  minister.  But  this  serious  view  of  the  case  was 
disturbed  by  a  humorous  analogy.  There  were  then  fight- 
ing vigorously  through  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
newspapers  two  rival  doctors,  each  claiming  to  produce 
the  only  salutary  '*6arsaparilla,"  and  each  named  Town- 
send.  At  first  one  claimed  to  be  *Uhe  Dr.  Townsend,'* 
then  the  other  claimed  to  be '  *  the  Dr.  Townsend ' ' ;  the  first 
rejoined  that  he  was  '*Dr.  Jacob  Townsend/'  whereupon 
the  other  insisted  that  he  was  **Dr.  Jacob  Townsend'*;  to 
tliis  the  first  answered  that  he  was  **the  original  Dr.  Jacob 
Townsend/'  and  the  other  then  declared  that  he  was  *'the 
original  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend";  and  so  on,  through  issue 
after  issue,  each  supplying  statements,  certificates,  argu- 
ments, rejoinders  ad  nauseam.  More  and  more,  then,  the 
various  di\ines  insisting  on  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
only  remedy  for  sin  reminded  me  of  these  eminent  sarsa- 
pariila -makers^  — each  declaring  his  own  concoction  genu- 
ine and  all  others  spurious,  each  glorifying  himself  as 
possessing  the  original  recipe  and  denouncing  his  rivals 
as  pretenders. 

Another  contribution  to  my  thought  was  made  one  day 
in  the  Sunday-school.  While  reading  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  I  had  noticed  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  two  gen- 
ealogies of  Jesus  of  Nazareth— that  in  Matthew  and  that 
in  Luke.  On  ray  asking  the  Sunday-school  teacher  for  an 
explanation,  he  gave  the  offliand  answer  tliat  one  was  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph  and  the  other  of  Mary.  Of  course  it 
did  not  take  me  long  to  find  this  answer  inadequate ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  Sunday-school  teaching  lost  much  of  its 
effect  upon  me. 

But  there  was  still  one  powerful  influence  left  in  behalf 
of  the  old  creed.  From  time  to  time  came  the  visitation 
by  the  bishop,  Dr.  DeLancey.  He  was  the  most  impres- 
sive man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  stood  in  the  presence 
of  many  prelates  in  my  day,  from  Pope  Pius  IX  down; 
but  no  one  of  them  has  ever  so  awed  me  as  this  Bishop  of 
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Western  New  York.  His  entry  into  a  church  chancel  was 
an  event;  no  music  could  be  finer  than  his  reading  of  the 
service;  his  confirmation  prayer  still  dwells  in  my  mem- 
ory as  the  most  perfect  petition  I  have  ever  heard;  and 
his  simple,  earnest  sermons  took  strong  hold  of  me.  His 
personal  influence  was  also  great  Goldsmith's  lines  in 
the  ** Deserted  Village/' 

"Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  sbai'e  the  good  man's  smile/ 

accurately  pictured  the  feelings  of  many  of  us  as  we  lin- 
gered after  service  to  see  him  greet  our  fathers  and 
mothers. 

As  to  my  biblical  studies,  they  were  continued,  though 
not  perhaps  as  systematically  as  they  might  well  have 
been.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  for  a  youth 
at  least  one  advantage  in  this  respect,  — that  the  services, 
including  Introits,  Canticles,  Psalter,  Lessons,  Epistles, 
Gospels,  and  various  quotations,  familiarize  him  with  the 
noblest  utterances  in  our  sacred  books.  My  mother  had 
received  instruction  in  Bible  class  and  prized  Scripture 
reading;  therefore  it  was  that,  when  I  was  allowed  to  stay 
at  home  from  church  on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  was  always 
on  condition  that  1  should  read  a  certain  number  of  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible  and  prove  to  her  upon  her  return  that  I 
had  read  them  carefully,— and  this  was  not  without  its 
uses. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  somewhat  curious  event. 
One  afternoon,  when  I  had  been  permitted  to  remain  at 
home,  on  the  usual  conditions,  my  mother,  returning  from 
service,  said  to  me  that  by  staying  away  from  church  I 
had  missed  something  very  interesting:  that  there  was  a 
good  sermon  well  given,  that  the  preacher  was  of  fine 
appearance,  dignified,— and  an  Indian ;  but  that  she  would 
never  have  suspected  him  to  be  an  Indian  were  it  not  for 
his  words  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  which  were  as 
follows:  **And  now,  my  brethren,  I  leave  yon.  We  shall 
probably  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  and  doubtleM 
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most  of  yoD  will  forget  all  the  couDsels  I  have  given  you 
and  remember  nothing  save  that  you  have  to-day  heard  a 
sermon  from  an  Indian/*  The  point  of  interest  really 
was  that  this  preacher,  Eleazar  Williams,  though  he  gave 
no  hint  of  it  on  this  occasion,  believed  himself,  and  was 
believed  by  many,  to  be  the  lost  Dauphin  of  France, 
Louis  XVn,  and  that  decidedly  skilful  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  his  claims  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Hanson 
and  others.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  women  I  have 
ever  known  believes  to  this  hour  that  Eleazar  Williams, 
generally  known  as  a  half-breed  Indian  bom  in  Canada, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  that 
his  portly  form  and  Bourbon  face  were  convincing  addi- 
tions to  other  more  cogent  testimonies. 

At  various  times  I  sought  light  from  new  sources,  and, 
finding  on  the  family  shelves  a  series  of  books  called  the 
*' Evangelical  F'amily  Library,"  I  read  sundry  replies  to 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  other  deists;  but  the  arguments  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon  and  those  who  thought  with  them 
seemed  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  forcible  as  those  in 
answer  to  them.  These  replies  simply  strengthened  my 
tendency  to  doubt,  and  what  I  heard  at  church  rather  in- 
creased the  difficult^' ;  for  the  favorite  subjects  of  sermons 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  those  days,  after  the  "Apos- 
tolical Succession"  and  ** Baptismal  Regeneration,"  were 
the  perfections  of  the  church  order,  the  beauty  of  its  ser- 
vices, and  the  almost  divine  character  of  the  Prayer-book. 
These  topics  were  developed  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses; 
the  beauties  of  our  own  service  were  constantly  con- 
trasted with  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  worship 
practised  by  others ;  and  although,  since  those  days,  left  to 
my  own  observation,  I  have  found  much  truth  in  these 
comparisons,  they  produced  upon  me  at  that  time  anything 
but  a  good  eflfect.  It  was  like  a  beautiful  woman  coming 
into  an  assemblage ;  calling  attention  to  the  perfections  of 
her  own  face,  form,  and  garments;  claiming  loudly  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  room ;  and  so,  finally,  be- 
coming the  least  attractive  person  present- 
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This  state  of  mind  was  deepened  by  my  first  experiences 
at  college.  I  had,  from  my  early  boyhood,  wished  to  go  to 
Yale;  but,  under  pressure  from  the  bishop,  I  was  sent  to 
the  little  church  college  at  Geneva  in  western  New  York. 
There  were  excellent  men  among  its  professors —men 
whom  I  came  to  love  and  admire;  but  its  faculty,  its  en- 
dowment, its  eciuipment,  were  insufficient,  and  for  fear  of 
driving  away  the  sons  of  its  wealthy  and  influential  pa- 
trons it  could  not  afford  to  insist  either  on  high  scholarship 
or  good  discipline,  so  that  the  work  done  was  most  unsat- 
isfactory. And  here  I  may  mention  that  the  especial 
claim  put  forth  by  this  college,  as  by  so  many  others  like 
it  throughout  the  country,  was  that,  with  so  small  a  body 
of  students  directly  under  church  control,  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  interests  of  the  students  would  be 
better  guarded  than  they  could  be  in  the  larger  and  com- 
paratively unsectarian  institutions.  The  very  contrarj^ 
was  then  true;  and  various  experiences  have  shown  me 
that,  as  a  rule,  little  sectarian  colleges,  if  too  feeble  to 
exercise  strong  discipline  or  insist  on  thorough  work,  are 
the  more  dangerous.  As  it  was,  I  felt  that  in  this  partic- 
ular case  a  wrong  had  been  done  me  and  charged  that 
wrong  against  the  church  system. 

1  have  been  glad  to  learn  of  late  years  that  the  college 
just  referred  to  has,  since  my  student  days,  shared  the 
upward  progress  of  its  sister  institutions  and  that  with 
more  means  and  better  appliances  a  succession  of  supe- 
rior instructors  have  been  able  to  bring  its  students  into 
steady  good  work  and  under  excellent  discipline. 

Much  was  made  in  those  days  of  the  **  Christian  evi- 
dences/' and  one  statement  then  put  forth,  regarding 
the  miraculous,  produced  a  temporary  effect  upon  me. 
This  statement  was  that  the  claims  of  the  religions 
opposed  to  Christianity  did  not  rest  upon  miracles;  that 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  no  real  testimony  to  any  except 
Christian  miracles;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  other  religions  did 
not  pretend  to  (exhibit  any.  But  when  I,  shortlv 
ward,  read  the  life  of  Mohammed,  and  saw  wh 
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part  was  played  by  his  miracle  at  the  battle  of  Beder,  dur- 
ing which,  on  his  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  there  came  to 
his  rescue  legions  of  angels,  who  were  seen  and  testified  to 
by  many  on  the  field,— both  by  his  friends  and  by  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  when  I  found  that  miraculous  testimonies  play 
a  leading  part  in  all  religions,  even  in  favor  of  doctrines 
the  most  cruel  and  absurd,  I  felt  that  the  '^evidences" 
must  be  weak  which  brought  forward  an  argument  so  ill 
grounded.  Moreover,  in  my  varied  reading  I  came  across 
multitudes  of  miracles  attributed  to  saints  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,— miracles  for  which  myriads  of  good 
men  and  women  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  at- 
testation of  their  belief,— and  if  we  must  accept  one  class 
of  miracles,  I  could  not  see  why  we  should  not  accept  the 
other. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  year,  for  reasons  given  else- 
where, I  broke  away  from  lliis  little  college  and  went  to 
Yale. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

W  THE  NEW  ENGLAKB  ATMOSPHERE— 1851-1853 

AT  Yale  I  fouDcl  myself  in  the  midst  of  New  England 
r\  Congregationalism;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  helped 
me  much  religiously,  It^  indeed,  broadened  my  view, 
since  I  was  associated  with  professors  and  students  of 
various  forms  of  Christianity,  and  came  to  respect  them, 
not  for  what  they  professed,  but  for  what  they  really 
were. 

There  also  I  read  under  an  excellent  professor— my 
dear  friend  the  late  President  Porter-^Butler's  ** Anal- 
ogy"  j  but,  though  it  impressed  me,  it  left  on  my  mind  the 
effect  of  a  strong  piece  of  special  pleading,— of  a  series  of 
arguments  equally  valuable  for  any  religion  which  had 
once  *'got  itself  established.'* 

Here,  too,  a  repellent  influence  was  exercised  upon  me 
by  a  ** revival.'^  What  was  called  a  ''religious  interest" 
began  to  be  shown  in  sundry  student  meetings,  and  soon  it 
came  in  with  a  full  tide.  I  was  induced  to  go  into  one  or 
two  of  these  assemblies,  and  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  penitence  shown  and  the  pledges  given  by  some  of  my 
college  friends.  But  within  a  year  the  whole  thing  was 
dead.  Several  of  the  men  who  had  been  loudest  in  their 
expressions  of  penitence  and  determination  to  accept 
Christianity  became  worse  than  ever:  they  were  like  logs 
stranded  high  and  dry  after  a  freshet. 

But  this  religious  revival  in  college  was  infinitely  better 
than  one  which  ran  its  course  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Just  at  the  comer  of  the  college  grounds  was  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  principal  one  in 
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Haven,  and^  a  professional  revivalist  baving  begun  bis 
work  there,  tlie  church  was  soon  thronged.  Blasphemy 
and  ribaldry  were  the  preacher's  great  attractions.  One 
of  tbe  prayers  attributed  to  him  ran  as  follows:  **Conie 
down  among  us,  O  Lord!  Come  straight  through  the 
roof;  I  *11  pay  for  the  shingles!"  Night  after  night  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  students  laughing  at  this 
impious  farce;  and  among  them,  one  evening,  came 
** Charley"  Chotard  of  Mississippi.  Chotard  was  a  verj' 
handsoitie  fellow:  slender,  well  formed,  six  feet  three 
inches  tall,  and  in  any  crowd  a  man  of  mark,  like  King 
Saul.  In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings,  at  some  grotesque 
utterance  of  the  revivalist,  the  students  in  the  galleries 
burst  into  laughter.  The  preacher,  angrily  turning  his 
eyes  upon  the  offenders,  saw,  first  of  all,  Chotard,  and 
called  out  to  him:  "You  lightning-rod  of  hell,  you  flag- 
staff of  damnation,  come  down  from  there!"  Of  course 
no  such  grotesque  scenes  were  ever  allowed  in  the  college 
chapel:  the  services  there,  though  simple,  were  always 
dignified ;  yet  even  in  these  there  sometimes  appeared  in- 
congruous features. 

According  to  tradition  in  my  time,  an  aged  divine^ 
greatly  and  justly  beloved,  from  a  neighboring  city,  had 
been  asked  to  preach  before  the  students.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  the  whole  English-speaking  world  had  been 
tlirilled  by  the  story  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  the  cry 
of  the  Scotch  lassie  who  heard  the  defiant  slogan  and 
heart-stirring  pibroch  of  the  Highlanders  coming  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  had  echoed  across  all  the  oceans. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  sermon  the  dear  old  doctor  became 
very  impressive.  He  recited  the  story  of  Lucknow,  and 
then  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  "  So  to*day,  my  young 
friends,  I  sound  in  your  ears  the  slo-o-o-broch  of  salva- 
tion." The  alliteration  evidently  pleased  him,  and  he 
repeated  it  with  more  and  more  emphasis  in  his  perora- 
tion. AVhen  he  sat  down  another  clergyman  who  was  with 
him  at  tlie  sacred  desk  reminded  him  of  his  mistake, 
whereupon  the  good  old  doctor  rose  and  addressed  the 
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students  as  follows:  *'My  young  friondn,  you  duuhtloNH 
noticed  a  mistake  in  my  final  reiiiarkH.  I  Haid  *h1o  (i-uu- 
brocb';  of  course  I  nieaot  *pi-i-g  aaau/  *' 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Honio  of  Iho  wtutk 
day  prayers    made    by    lay    pruft?ssurH  lent  thejuH4ilv«^s 
rather  too  easily  to  parody,     Onr  af  my   t'luHHiiiati^K 
since  known  as  a  grave  and  respite  led  JudK<^     wan  i»Hpi^ 
cially  gifted  in  imitating  these  petitioiis,  with  thcs  vnry 
intonations  of  their  authors,  and  tlienc*  parodif*H  wr-sri^  in 
great  demand  on  festive  oecasioiiK.     TIh»  pe(  ptiraHcm,  tins 
choice  rhetoric,  and  the  impresBivc  oratory  of  tli(?H4j  pray- 
ers were  thus  made  so  familiar  to  uh  in  caric^aturifN  that 
the  originals  were  little  conducive  to  devotion. 

The  influence  at  Yale  of  men  like  Ooodri'h,  1  aylor, 
Woolsey,  and  Porter,  whom  I  saw  in  their  profetnom' 
chairs,  was  indeed  strong  upon  me,  1  reifp«etid  ami  ad' 
mired  them;  but  their  purely  religious  teaebinK  tcKik  bot 
little  hold  on  me;  I  can  remember  clearly  but  two  or  tbfM 
sermons  which  I  heard  preached  in  Yale  ehafMfU  One  waa 
at  the  setting  np  of  the  c*hafxd  organ,  when  Moraea  0mIm 
neU  of  Hartford  preached  upon  moiiic ;  and  aaoliiar  wm 
when  President  Woolwy  preadied  a  baisisalaoraata  mr^ 
mon  upoD  ''Bi^teoii0  Anger-"  The  ftnrt  id  tbaii  mr 
mooB  was  ver>'  beaatiful^  but  the  aeoood  waa  p^wmtUiL  fl 
haa  had  ao  influeoce— aod^  I  tfaialCf  a  good  iBftMiaa--O0 
my  thongbts  from  that  day  to  tlita;  aad  H  ooglit  to  Im 
preacbed  io  ererj  piiJpft  in  oar  eoootrjr,  at  laael  mmi  a 
year,  m  aa  aatidatif  to  cmr  mMf^  maarliiili  laaitir  to  €rim§ 
andwraa^ 

Is  ihaaedafaaaatonrityto  rdigloaii  kfeaiv  wa*  tm«^m4 
v«7  for  at  Tate*  Ob  waiir  daya  wm  Imd  aaily  ifnfmm  at 
aboot  «z  ia  the  amraii^  aad  araaiaf  pny^wi  M  dkmt 
tlie  anae  hmr  m  Urn  iftff»aaai  kat  m  Waadii/it  me  laid 
Aot  o«ly  wmnim^  mi  twmmm  iwaywa  to  Ika  dlm§fd,  liat 

laMMtfaiM. 
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pecially.  I  joined  in  the  reading  of  the  Psalter,  m  the 
singing  of  the  chants  and  hynms,  and,  oc^Asionally,  in  re- 
citing part  of  the  creeds,  though  more  and  more  this  last 
exercise  became  peculiarly  distasteful  to  me, 

Tinae  has  but  confirmed  the  opinion,  which  I  then  began 
to  hold,  that,  of  all  mistaken  usages  in  a  church  service, 
the  most  unfortunate  is  this  demand  which  confronts  a 
man  who  would  gladly  unite  with  Christians  in  Christian 
work,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Blessed  Founder  of 
Christianity,  would  cheerfully  become  a  member  of  the 
church  and  receive  the  benefit  of  its  ministrations;— the 
demand  that  such  a  man  stand  and  deliver  a  creed  made 
no  one  knows  where  or  by  whom,  and  of  which  no  human 
being  can  adjust  the  meanings  to  modern  knowledge,  or 
indeed  to  human  comprehension. 

My  .sympathies,  tastes,  and  aims  led  me  to  desire  to 
enter  fully  into  the  church  in  which  I  was  bom;  there  was 
no  other  part  of  the  service  in  which  I  could  not  do  my 
part;  but  to  stand  up  and  recite  the  creeds  in  all  their 
clauses,  honestly,  I  could  not.  I  had  come  to  know  on 
what  slender  foundations  rested,  for  example,  the  descent 
into  hell ;  and,  as  to  the  virgin  birth,  my  reading  showed 
me  so  weak  a  basis  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  so  many  similar  claims  made  in  behalf  of 
divine  founders  of  religions,  that  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
reasons  for  holding  the  doctrine  to  be  an  aftergrowth 
upon  the  original  legend,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go 
on  loudly  proclaiming  my  belief  in  it.  Sometimes  I  have 
refrained  from  reciting  any  part  of  the  creed;  but  often, 
in  my  reverence  for  what  I  admire  in  the  service,  in  my 
love  for  those  whom  I  have  heard  so  devoutly  take  part  in 
it  in  days  gone  by,  and  in  my  sjoiipath}'  with  those  about 
me,  I  have  been  wont  to  do  what  I  could,— have  joined  in 
repeating  parts  of  it,  leaving  out  other  parts  which  I,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  repeat. 

Various  things  combined  to  increase  my  distrust  for  the 
prevailing  orthodoxy,  I  had  a  passion  for  historical 
reading,— indeed,  at  that  time  had  probably  read  more  and 
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tboiight  more  upon  my  reading  than  had  most  men  of  my 
age  10  college,— and  the  more  I  thus  read  and  thought,  the 
more  evident  it  became  to  me  that,  while  the  simple  reli- 
gion of  the  Blessed  Pouuder  of  Christianity  has  gone  on 
through  the  ages  producing  the  noblest  growths  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  many  of  the  beliefs  insisted  upon  within 
the  church  as  necessary  to  salvation  were  survivals  of 
primeval  superstition,  or  evolved  in  obedience  to  pagan 
environment  or  Jewish  habits  of  thought  or  Greek  meta- 
physics or  mediaeval  interpolations  in  our  sacred  books; 
that  most  of  the  frightful  systems  and  events  in  modern 
history  have  arisen  from  theological  dogmatism ;  that  the 
long  reign  of  hideous  cruelty  in  the  administration  of  the 
penal  law,  with  its  torture-chambers,  its  burnings  of  here- 
tics and  witchesj  its  cruelties  of  every  sort^  its  repression 
of  so  much  of  sane  human  instinct  and  noble  human 
thought,  arose  from  this  source,  directly  or  indirectly;  and 
that  even  such  ghastly  scenes  as  those  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution were  provoked  by  a  natural  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  a  people  whom  the  church,  by  its  theory  of  divine  retri- 
bution, had  educated  for  ages  to  be  cruel. 

But  what  impressed  me  most  directly  as  regards  the 
whole  orthodox  part  of  the  church  was  its  virtual  support 
of  slavery  in  the  crisis  then  rapidly  approaching.  Excel- 
lent divines,  like  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  of  New  Jersey,  and  others  holding  high  positions 
in  various  sects  throughout  the  country,  having  based 
elaborate  defenses  of  slavery  upon  Scripture,  the  church 
as  a  whole  had  acquiesced  in  this  view.  I  had  become  bit- 
terly opposed,  first  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
power  in  the  new  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  to  slavery  itself;  and  this  alliance  between  it  and 
orthodoxy  deepened  my  distrust  of  what  was  known  about 
me  as  religion.  As  the  struggle  between  slavery  and 
freedom  deepened,  this  feeling  of  mine  increased.  Dur- 
ing my  first  year  at  college  the  fugitive-slave  law  was 
passed,  and  this  seemed  to  me  the  acme  of  abominations. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  religious  men  who  took  high 
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ground  against  slavery;  but  these  were  generally  New 
England  Unitarians  or  members  of  other  bodies  rejected 
by  the  orthodox,  and  this  fact  increased  my  distrust  of  the 
dominant  religion. 

Rome  years  before  this,  while  yet  a  boy  preparing  for 
college,  I  had  met  for  the  first  time  a  clergyman  of  thifl 
sort— the  Rev.  Samuel  Joseph  May,  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Syracuse;  and  he  had  attracted  me  from 
the  first  moment  that  I  saw  hira.  There  was  about  him 
something  very  genial  and  kindly,  which  won  a  way  to  all 
hearts.  Though  I  knew  him  during  many  years,  he  never 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  proselyte  me.  To  every  good 
work  in  the  community,  and  especially  to  all  who  were 
down-trodden  or  oppressed,  he  was  steadfastly  devoted; 
the  Onondaga  Indians  of  central  New  York  found  in  him  a 
stanch  ally  against  the  encroachments  of  their  scheming 
white  neighbors;  fugitive  slaves  knew  him  as  their  best 
friend,  ready  to  risk  his  own  safetj-  in  their  behalf. 

Although  he  was  the  son  of  an  honored  Massachusetts 
family,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  disciple  of  Channing,  a 
man  of  sincere  character  and  elegant  manners,  he  was 
evidently  dreaded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox 
Christians  about  him.  I  remember  speaking  to  him  once 
of  a  clergyman  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Syracuse, 
and  who  was  an  excellent  scholar.  Said  Mr.  May  to  me, 
'*I  should  like  to  know  him,  if  that  were  possible,"  I 
asked,  **'Wliy  not  call  upon  him!''  He  answered,  ''I 
would  gladly  do  so,  but  do  you  suppose  he  would  return 
my  call  T"  *  *  Of  course  he  would, "  I  replied ;  **he  is  a  gen- 
tleman.^' '*  Yes/'  said  Mr,  May,  ''no  doubt  he  is,  and  so 
are  the  other  clergymen ;  yet  I  have  called  on  them  as  they 
have  come,  and  only  two  or  three  of  them  all  have  ever 
entered  my  house  since.*'  Orthodox  fanatics  came  to  re- 
monstrate and  pray  with  him,  but  these  he  generally  over- 
came with  his  sweet  and  kindly  manner.  To  slavery  he 
was  an  uncompromising  foe,  being  closely  associated  with 
Garrison,  Phillips,  and  the  leaders  of  the  antislaver>^ 
movement;  and  so  I  came  to  see  that  there  was  a  side  to 
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Cliristianity  not  necessarily  friendly  to  slavery:  but  T 
also  saw  that  it  was  a  side  not  welcomed  by  the  churches 
in  general,  and  especially  distrusted  in  my  own  family. 
1  remember  taking  to  him  once  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a 
man  of  most  severe  orthodoxy;  and  after  we  had  left  Mr. 
May's  house  I  asked  my  friend  what  he  thought  of  the 
kindly  heretic.  He  answered,  *' Those  of  us  who  shall  be 
t^o  fortunate  as  to  reach  heaven  are  to  be  greatly  surprised 
at  some  of  the  people  we  are  to  meet  there/' 

As  a  Yale  student  I  found  an  additional  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  I  could  now  frequently  hear  distinguished 
clergymen  who  were  more  or  less  outside  the  orthodox 
pale.  Of  these  were  the  liberal  Congregationalists  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston,  and,  above  all,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Edwin  Chapin,  and  Theodore  Parker.  At 
various  times  during  my  college  course  I  visited  Boston, 
and  was  taken  by  my  classmate  and  old  friend  George 
Washburn  Smalley  to  hear  Parker.  He  drew  immense 
crowds  of  thoughtful  people.  The  music-hall,  where  he 
spoke,  contained  about  four  thousand  seats,  and  at  each 
visit  of  mine  every  seat,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  filled. 
Both  Parker's  prayers  and  sermons  were  inspiring.  He 
was  a  deeply  religious  man;  probably  the  most  thorough 
American  scholar,  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  of  his  time; 
devoted  to  the  public  good  and  an  intense  hater  of  slavery. 
His  influence  over  my  thinking  was,  I  believe,  excellent; 
his  books,  and  those  of  Channing  which  1  read  at  this 
time,  did  me  great  good  by  checking  all  inclination 
to  cynicism  and  scoffing;  more  than  any  other  person  he 
strengthened  my  theistie  ideas  and  stopped  any  tendency 
to  atheism ;  the  intense  conviction  with  which  men  like 
Channing,  Parker,  and  May  spoke  of  a  God  in  the  uni- 
verse gave  a  direction  to  my  thinking  which  has  never 
been  lost. 

As  to  Beecher,  nothing  could  exceed  his  bold  brilliancy. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius ;  even  more  a  poet  than  an  orator ; 
in  sjnnpathy  with  every  noble  cause;  and  utterly  without 
fear  of  the  pew^-holders  inside  his  church  or  of  Uie  mab 
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outside.  Heresy-hunters  did  not  daunt  him.  Humor 
played  over  much  of  bis  sermonizing;  wit  coruscated 
through  it;  but  there  was  at  times  a  pathos  which  per- 
vaded  the  deep  places  of  the  human  heart.  By  virtue  of 
his  poetic  insight  he  sounded  depths  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  no  mere  theological  reasoning  could  ever  reach. 
He  was  a  man,— indeed,  a  gi'eat  man,— but  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  retained  the  freshness  of  youth.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  greatly  admired  him,  once  said  to  me, 
**Beecher  is  a  boy— a  glorious  boy.- ' 

Beecher's  love  of  nature  was  a  passion.  During  one  of 
his  visits  to  Cornell  University,  I  was  driving  through  the 
woods  with  him,  and  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  brilliant  dis- 
course when,  suddenly,  he  grasped  my  hand  which  held 
the  reins  and  said  peremptorily,  '*Stop!"  I  obeyed,  and 
all  was  still  save  the  note  of  a  bird  in  the  neighboring 
thicket     Our  stop  and  silence  lasted  perhaps  five  minutes, 

when  he  said,  '*Did  you  hear  that  bird!     That  is  the^ 

(giving  a  name  I  have  forgotten).  You  are  lucky  to  have 
him  here;  I  would  give  a  himdred  dollars  to  have  him 
nest  as  near  me." 

During  this  visit  of  his  to  my  house,  I  remember  find- 
ing, one  morning,  that  he  had  been  out  of  doors  since  day- 
light ;  and  on  my  expressing  surprise  at  his  rising  so  early 
after  sitting  up  so  late,  he  said,  '*I  wanted  to  enjoy  the 
squirrels  in  your  trees." 

Wonderful,  too,  was  his  facility,  not  merely  in  preach- 
ing, but  in  thinking.  Wlien,  on  another  visit,  he  stayed 
with  me,  he  took  no  thought  regarding  his  sermon  at  the 
university  chapel,  so  far  as  one  could  see.  Every  waking 
moment  was  filled  with  things  which  apparently  made 
preparation  for  preaching  impossible.  I  became  some- 
what nervous  over  this  neglect;  for,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  he  had  nothing  written,  he  never  spoke  from  mem- 
ory, and  not  only  the  students,  but  the  people  from  the 
whole  country  round  about,  were  crowding  toward  the 
chapel. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  before  leaving  my  house  for  the 
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morning  service,  he  discussed  the  best  shrubs  for  planting 
throughout  our  groves  and  %voods,  and  the  best  grasses  to 
use  in  getting  a  good  turf  upon  the  university  grounds. 
But,  on  leaving  the  house,  he  became  silent  and  walked 
slowly,  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  ground  j  and  as  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  collecting  his  thoughts  for  his 
sermon,  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb  him.  As  we  reached 
the  chapel  porch,  a  vast  crowd  in  waiting  and  the  organ 
pealing,  he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  said,  ''I  have  been  studying  your 
lawn  all  the  way  down  here;  what  you  need  is  to  sow 
Kentucky  blue-grass.*'  Then  he  entered  the  chapel,  and 
shortly  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon  evidently  suggested 
by  the  occasion,  his  whole  manuscript  being  a  few  pencil- 
ings  on  a  sheet  or  two  of  note-paper,  all  the  rest  being  ex- 
temporized in  his  best  vein,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

Chapin,  too^  was  brilliant  and  gifted,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  every  respect  from  Beecher,  His  way  was  to 
read  from  manuscript,  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  to  rise 
out  of  it  and  soar  above  it,  speaking  always  forcibly  and 
often  eloquently.  His  gift  of  presenting  figures  of  speech 
80  that  they  became  vivid  realities  to  his  audience  was  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  preacher  I  ever  heard.  Giving 
once  a  temperance  address,  and  answering  the  argument 
as  to  the  loss  of  property  involved  in  the  confiscation  of 
intoxicants,  he  suddenly  pictured  a  balance  let  down  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  in  one  scale  all  the  lucre  lost,  in 
the  other  all  the  crimes,  the  wrecks,  the  miseries,  the  sor- 
rows, the  griefs,  the  widows'  groans  and  oiphans*  tears,— 
until  we  absolutely  seemed  to  have  the  whole  vast,  terrific 
mass  swaying  in  mid-air  before  us. 

On  another  occasion,  preaching  from  the  text,  **Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face,"  he 
presented  the  picture  of  a  man  in  his  last  illness,  seeing 
dimly,  through  a  half- transparent  medium,  the  faint,  dim 
outline  of  the  Divinity  whom  he  waB  so  rapidly- nearing; 
and  then,  suddenly,  death,— the  shatterii  l— 

and  the  man,  on  the  instant,  standing 
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and  seeing  him  '*face  to  face,*'  It  all  seems  poor  when 
put  upon  paper;  but,  as  he  gave  it,  nothing  could  be  more 
vivid.  We  seemed  to  hear  the  sudden  crash  of  the  trans- 
lucent sheet,  and  to  look  full  into  the  face  of  the  Almighty 
looming  up  before  us. 

Cbapin  was  a  Universalist,  and  his  most  interesting 
parishioner  was  Horace  Greeley,  whose  humanitarian 
ideas  naturally  inclined  him  to  a  very  mild  creed.  As 
young  men,  strangers  to  the  congregation,  were  usually 
shown  to  seats  just  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  I  could  easily  see 
Mr,  Greeley  in  his  pew  on  a  side  aisle,  just  behind  the 
front  row.  He  generally  stalked  in  rather  early,  the 
pockets  of  his  long  white  coat  filled  with  newspapers,  and, 
immediately  on  taking  his  seat,  went  to  sleep.  As  soon  as 
service  began  he  awoke,  looked  first  to  see  how  many  va- 
cant places  were  in  the  pew,  and  then,  without  a  word,  put 
out  his  long  arm  into  the  aisle  and  with  one  or  two  vigor- 
ous scoops  pulled  in  a  sufficient  number  of  strangers  stand- 
ing there  to  fill  all  the  vacancies;  then— he  slept  again. 
Indeed,  he  slept  through  most  of  the  written  parts  of  Dr. 
Chapin^s  sermons;  but  whenever  there  came  anything 
eloquent  or  especially  thoughtful,  Greeley's  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  fixed  upon  the  preacher. 

Greeley's  humanitarianism  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  irritations  of  life.  In  his  not  infrequent  out- 
bursts of  wrath  he  was  very  likely  to  consign  people  who 
vexed  him  to  a  region  which,  according  to  his  creed,  had 
no  existence. 

A  story  told  of  him  in  those  days  seemed  to  show  that 
his  creed  did  not  entirely  satisfy  him ;  for  one  day,  when 
he  was  trying,  in  spite  of  numberless  interruptions,  to 
write  a  ** Tribune"  leader,  he  became  aware  that  some  one 
was  standing  behind  his  chair.  Turning  around  suddenly, 
he  saw  a  missionary  well  known  in  the  city  slums,— the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pease,  — and  asked  in  his  highest,  shrillest,  most 
complaining  falsetto,  **WelI,  what  do  you  wantt"  Mr. 
Pease,  a  kindly,  gentle,  apologetic  man,  said  deprecat- 
ingly,  *'WeIl,  Mr.  Greeley,  I  have  come  for  a  little  help. 
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We  are  still  trying  to  save  souls  in  the  Five  Points." 
**0h,''  said  Mr,  Greeley,  **go  along!  go  along!  In  my 
opinion,  there  ain't  half  so  many  men  damned  as  there 
ought  to  be. ' ' 

But  though  Chapin's  influence  did  not  restrain  Greeley 
at  all  times,  it  undoubtedly  did  much  for  him,  and  it  did 
much  for  us  of  the  younger  generation ;  for  it  not  only 
broadened  our  views,  but  did  something  to  better  our 
hearts  and  raise  our  aims. 

In  this  mention  of  the  forces  which  acted  upon  ray  reli- 
gious feelings  I  ought  to  include  one  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sort.  There  was  one  clergjTnan  whose  orthodoxy, 
though  not  of  an  extreme  tji:>e,  was  undoubted,  and  who 
exercised  a  good  and  powerful  influence  upon  me.  This 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  in  New  Haven.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  power,  a  lover  of  right  and  hater  of 
wrong,  a  born  fighter  on  the  side  of  every  good  cause, 
at  times  pungent,  witty,  sarcastic,  but  always  deeply  in 
earnest.  There  was  a  general  feeling  among  his  friends 
that,  tiad  he  not  gone  into  the  church,  he  would  have  been 
eminent  in  political  life;  and  that  is  my  belief,  for  he  was 
by  far  the  most  powerful  debater  of  his  time  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  church,  and  his  way  of  looking  at  great  ques- 
tions showed  the  characteristics  of  a  really  broad-minded 
statesman.  His  sermons  on  special  occasions,  as  at 
Thanksgiving  and  on  public  anniversaries,  were  noted  for 
their  directuess  and  power  in  dealing  with  the  greater 
moral  questions  before  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  saying  then  current,  *^Dull  as  Dr.  Bacon  when 
he  's  nothing  but  the  Gospel  to  preach**;  but  this,  like  so 
many  other  smart  sayings,  was  more  epigrammatic  than 
true:  even  when  I  heard  him  preach  religious  doctrines 
in  wliich  I  did  not  at  all  believe,  he  seemed  to  me  to  show 
his  full  power. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  college  course  I  was  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  two  very  powerful  men,  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  presented  entirely  new  trains  of  thought  to 
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me.  The  first  of  these  was  Dn  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  the  leading  professor  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
bishopric,  and  who,  both  as  professor  and  as  bishop,  had 
exercised  a  very  wide  influence.  He  was  physically,  in- 
tellectually, and  morally  of  a  very  large  pattern.  There 
was  something  very  grand  and  impressive  about  him.  He 
had  happened  to  come  to  Syracuse  during  one  of  my  vaca- 
tions; on  a  Saturday  evening  he  gave  a  lecture  upon  the 
tendencies  to  loose  supematuralism  as  shown  in  w4iat  were 
known  as  ** spiritualistic'*  phenomena;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  preached  a  simple,  plain,  straightforward  ser- 
mon on  Christian  morals.  Both  these  utterances  im- 
pressed me  and  strengthened  my  conviction  that  every 
thinking  young  man  and  woman  ought  to  maintain  rela- 
tions with  some  good  form  of  religious  organization  just 
as  long  as  i)ossibIe. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  Yale  course  came  an  influence  of 
a  very  different  sort.  It  was  at  the  consecration  of  a  Bo* 
man  Catholic  church  at  Saratoga,  The  mass  was  sung 
by  an  Italian  prelate,  Bedini,  who  as  governor  and  arch- 
bishop at  Bologna  had,  a  few  years  before,  made  himself 
detested  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy  by  the 
execution  of  the  priest  patriot  Ugo  Bassi;  and  he  was 
now,  as  papal  nuncio  to  Brazil,  environed  by  all  the  pomp 
possible.  The  mass  did  not  greatly  impress  me,  but  the 
sermon,  by  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  I  shall  al- 
ways remember.  His  subject  was  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and,  standing  upon  the  altar  steps,  he  de- 
veloped an  argument  most  striking  and  persuasive.  He 
spoke  entirely  without  notes,  in  a  straightforward  way, 
and  at  times  with  eloquence,  though  never  with  any  show 
of  rhetoric:  voice  and  bearing  were  perfect;  and  how 
any  one  accepting  his  premises  could  avoid  his  conclusions 
I  could  not  see  then  and  cannot  see  now.  I  was  proof 
against  his  argument,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  felt  the 
story  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  by  Satan,  which  he  took 
for  his  text,  to  be  simply  a  legend  such  as  appears  in 
various  religions;  stillj  the  whole  was  wonderfully  pre- 
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sented;  and^  on  my  return  to  the  hotel,  my  father  was 
greatly  encouraged  as  to  my  religious  development  when 
I  gave  to  him  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  sermon  from  end  to 
end. 

Next  day  there  resulted  a  curioos  episode.  Notices 
were  posted  throughout  Saratoga  that  Father  Gavazzi,  the 
Italian  patriot  and  heretic,  famous  for  his  oratory,  would 
hold  a  meeting  in  the  grove  back  of  Congress  Hall  Hotel, 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  would  answer  the  arch- 
bishop  *s  argument.  When  the  hour  arrived  an  immense 
crowd  was  assembled,  and  among  them  many  Catholics, 
some  of  whom  I  knew  well,— one  of  them  a  young  priest 
to  whom  I  had  become  strongly  attached  at  school.  Soon 
appeared  the  orator.  He  was  of  most  striking  presence— 
tall,  handsome,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  black  hair, 
and  clad  in  a  long  semi-monastic  cloak.  His  first  line  of 
argument  was  of  little  effect,  though  given  with  impas- 
sioned gestures  and  a  most  sympathetic  voice;  but  soon  he 
paused  and  sjwke  gently  and  simply  as  follows:  '*When 
I  was  a  priest  in  Italy  I  daily  took  part  in  the  mass.  On 
festivals  I  often  saw  the  fasting  priest  fill  the  chalice 
as  full  as  he  dared  with  strong  wine;  I  saw  him  pro- 
nounce the  sacred  words  and  make  the  sacred  sign  over  it ; 
and  I  saw,  as  everybody  standing  round  him  clearly  saw, 
before  the  end  of  the  service,  that  it  flushed  his  face, 
thickened  his  voice,  and  enlivened  his  manner.  My  fel- 
low-Christians'^ (and  here  his  voice  rang  out  like  a  trum- 
pet), **who  is  the  infidel,  who  is  the  blasphemer,— I  who 
say  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  wine  before  the  priest 
drank  it,  and  that  no  miracle  was  perfonned,  or  the  man 
who  says  that  his  fellow-man  can  be  made  drunk  on  the 
blood  of  the  blessed  Son  of  Godl'* 

The  effect  was  startling,  even  on  Protestants:  but  on 
the  Roman  Catholics  present  it  was  most  thrilling;  and  T 
remember  that  an  old  Irishwoman,  seated  on  the  steps  of 
the  platform  as  these  words  were  uttered,  clapped  her 
hands  to  her  ears  and  ran  from  the  place  screaming.  ^ 
must  confess  that  iny  s>^upathics  were  with  her 
than  with  the  iconoclast,  despite  his  gifts  and  gra« 
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CHAPTER  LX 

IN  THE  EUROPEAN  ATMOSPHERE- 1853-1856 

IEAVINQ  Yale  in  1853,  I  passed  nearly  three  years 
J  in  Europe ;  and  observation  of  the  effects  resulting 
from  the  various  orthodoxies  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Italy  developed  my  opinions  in  various 
ways.  I  was  deeply  susceptible  to  religious  architecture, 
music,  and,  indeed,  to  the  nobler  forms  of  ceremonial. 
I  doubt  whether  any  man  ever  entered  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  the  various  cathedrals  of  Great  Britain— and 
I  have  visited  every  one  of  them  of  any  note— with  a 
more  reverent  feeling  than  that  which  animated  me ;  but 
some  features  of  the  Anglican  service  as  practised  at 
that  time  repelled  me ;  above  all,  I  disliked  the  intoning 
of  the  prayers,  as  I  then  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  A 
manly,  straightforward  petition  made  by  a  man  stand- 
ing or  kneeling  before  his  Maker,  in  a  natural,  earnest 
voice,  has  always  greatly  impressed  me;  but  the  sort  of 
whining,  drawling,  falsetto  in  which  the  Anglican 
prayers  were  then  usually  intoned  simply  drove  out 
all  religious  thoughts  from  my  mind.  I  had  a  feeling 
that  the  Almighty  must  turn  with  contempt  from  a  man 
who  presumed  thus  to  address  him.  Some  prayers  in 
the  church  service  had  from  a  very  early  period  taken 
a  deep  place  in  my  heart:  the  prayer  of  St  Chrys- 
ostom  in  the  morning  service,  the  first  prayer  in  the 
ante-communion  service,  the  prayer  **for  the  whole  state 
of  Christ's  church  militant,"  and  some  of  the  collects 
had  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  me;  so  much  the  more 
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disappointed  and  disgusted  was  I^  then,  to  hear  prayer 
made  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  sickly,  unmanly  whine. 

Although  the  feelings  thus  aroused  by  religious  ob- 
servances in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
frequently  unedifying,  there  was  one  happy  exception 
to  the  rule.  Both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  Continent  I  always 
greatly  enjoyed  the  antiphonal  chanting  of  the  Psalter. 
To  me  this  has  always  been  — the  imprecatory  psalms  ex- 
cepted—by  far  the  noblest  feature  in  Christian  worship, 
as  worship;  for,  coming  down  as  it  does  from  the  Jew- 
ish Church  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  being  practised  by  all  the  great  bodies  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  it  had,  and  still  has,  to  me  a  great 
significance,  both  religious  and  historic.  In  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  continent  of  Europe— and  I  have  visited 
every  one  of  note  except  those  of  Spain— I  cared  little 
for  what  Browning's  bishop  calls  '*the  blessed  mutter 
of  the  mass,*'  but  the  chanting  of  the  Psalter  always  at- 
tracted me.  Many  were  the  hours  during  which  I  sat  at 
vespers  in  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  listening  to  the  Latin 
psalms  until  they  became  almost  as  familiar  to  me  as  the 
English  Psalter.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  at  times  greatly 
repelled  by  perfunctory  performances  of  the  service, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  The  ''Te  Deum*'  which 
I  once  heard  recited  by  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  tlie 
chapel  at  the  castle  of  Houiburg  dwells  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  worst  things  of  its  kind  I  ever  heard,  and 
especially  there  remains  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
invocation,  which  ran  as  follows: 

**IIa'a-ow-ly,  Ha-a-a-ow-ly,  Ha-a-ow-ly:  La-a-rd  Gawd 
of  Sabbith!''* 

But  this  was  not  the  only  thing  of  the  kind,  for  I  have 
heard  utterances  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  in  various 
English  cathedrals,— as  bad,  indeed,  as  the  famous 
readmg,  **He  that  hath  yeahs  to  yeah,  let  him  yeah." 

As  to  more  important  religious  influences,  I  had,  dur- 
ing  my  first  visit  to  Oxford  in  1853,  a  chance  to  -i-v^-r. 
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stand  something  of  the  two  currents  of  thought  then  show- 
ing themselves  in  the  English  Church.  On  a  Sunday 
morning  I  went  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  to  hear  the 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  Dr,  Jacobson,  whom,  years 
afterward,  I  saw  enthroned  as  bishop  in  the  cathedral  at 
Chester-  It  is  a  church  beautiful  in  itself,  and  conse- 
crated not  only  by  the  relics  of  medireval  saints,  but  by 
the  devotions  of  many  generations  of  scholars,  statesmen, 
and  poets;  and  in  front  of  the  pulpit  were  a  body  of 
young  men,  the  most  promising  in  Great  Britain;  yet 
a  more  dull,  mechanical  discourse  could  not  be  imagined- 
The  preacher  maundered  on  like  a  Tartar  praying-mill; 
every  hearer  clearly  regarding  his  discourse  as  an  Arab 
regards  a  sand-storm. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  St  Mary's,  and  heard  the 
regular  university  sermon,  before  a  similar  audience^ 
by  Fraser,  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  It  was  not  orator- 
ical, but  straightforward,  earnest,  and  in  a  line  of  thought 
which  enlisted  my  sympathies.  The  young  preacher  es- 
pecially warned  his  audience  that  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  to  remain  the  Church  of  England,  she  must  put 
forth  greater  efforts  than  any  she  had  made  for  many 
years;  and  he  went  on  to  point  out  some  of  the  lines 
on  which  these  exertions  should  be  made,— lines  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  have  since  been  taken  by  great  num- 
bers of  excellent  men  of  the  Anglican  communion. 

During  the  evening,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Mitre 
Inn,  I  happened  to  be  seated  at  table  with  an  old  c^jxmtry 
clergyman  who  had  just  entered  his  son  at  Oxford  and 
was  evidently  a  rural  parson  of  the  good  old  high-and-dry 
sort;  but  as  I  happened  to  speak  of  the  sermons  of  the 
day»  he  burst  out  in  a  voice  gniflF  with  theological  eon- 
tempt  and  hot  toddy:  '*Did  you  hear  that  young  upstart 
this  afternoon?  Did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense?  Why 
could  n't  lie  mind  his  own  business,  as  Dr.  Jacobson  did!" 

Nor  did  sermons  from  Anglican  bishops  which  I  heard 
at  that  period  greatly  move  me.  The  primate  of  that 
day.  Dr.  Sumner,  impressed  me  by  his  wig,  but  not  other- 
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wise.  He  was,  I  think,  the  last  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
who  used  this  means  of  enhancing  his  dignitj*  Wilber- 
force,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  far  better;  but,  after  all, 
though  his  preaching  showed  decided  ability,  it  was  not 
of  the  sort  to  impress  one  deeply,  from  either  the  reli- 
gious or  the  intellectual  point  of  view. 

TheUj  and  at  various  times  since,  I  have  obtained  more 
from  simpler  forms  of  worship  and  less  pretentions 
expositions  of  the  Gospel. 

As  to  religious  influence  in  France,  there  was  little. 
I  lived  in  the  family  of  a  French  professor,  a  devout 
Catholic,  but  Galliean  in  his  ideas,— so  much  so  that  he 
often  said  that  if  he  could  wake  up  some  morning  and 
hear  that  the  Pope  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  tem- 
poral power,  it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  since 
he  was  persuaded  that  nothing  had  so  hampered  the 
church— and,  indeed,  debased  it— as  the  limits  imposed 
upon  the  papacy  by  its  sovereignty  over  the  Roman 
states. 

A  happy  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  the  simple, 
philanthropic  character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at 
that  period— Sibour*  Visiting  a  technical  school  which 
he  had  established  for  artisans  in  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine,  I  derived  thence  a  great  respect  for  him  as  a  man 
who  was  really  something  more  than  a  **  solemnly  con* 
stituted  impostor";  but,  like  the  archbishops  of  Paris 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  he  met  a  violent  death, 
and  T  have  more  than  onee  visited  and  reflected  over  the 
simple  tablet  which  marks  the  spot  in  the  Church  of  St* 
fitienne  du  Mont  where  a  wretched,  unfrocked  priest  as- 
sassinated this  gentle,  kindly,  aflfectionate  prelate,  who, 
judging  from  his  appearance  and  life,  never  cherished 
an  unkind  feeling  toward  any  human  being. 

The  touching  monuments  at  Notre  Dame  to  liis  prede- 
cessor, Aflfre,  shot  on  the  barricades  in  1S48  when  im- 
ploring a  cessation  of  IjUhhIhIh^*!,  and  to  hi«  Huccessor, 
Darboy,  shot  by  the  Communards  in  the  net  of  blessing 
his  murderers,  also  became,  at  a  Inter  period,  places  of 
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pilgrimage  for  me,  and  did  much  to  keep  alive  my  faith 
that,  despite  all  efforts  to  erect  barriers  of  hatred  be- 
tween Christians,  there  is,  already,  **one  fold  and  one 
shepherd/^ 

As  to  my  life  on  the  Continent  in  general,  German 
Protestantism  seemed  to  me  simple  and  dignified ;  but  its 
main  influence  upon  me  was  exercised  through  its  music, 
the  **  Gloria  in  Excelsis'*  of  the  morning  service  at  the 
Berlin  Cathedral  being  the  most  beautiful  music  by  a 
choir  I  had  ever  heard,— far  superior,  indeed,  to  the  fin- 
est choirs  of  the  Sistine  or  Pauline  chapel  at  Borne; 
and  a  still  deeper  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  the 
congregational  singing.  Often,  after  the  first  notes  given 
by  the  organ,  I  have  heard  a  vast  congregation,  without 
book  of  any  kind,  joining  in  the  choral.  King  Frederick 
William  IV  and  his  court  standing  and  singing  earnestly 
with  the  rest.  It  was  a  vast  uprolling  storm  of  sound. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  it,  one  understands  the  Lutheran 
Reformation. 

The  most  impressive  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  which 
I  saw  in  Europe  were  in  Germany,  and  they  were  im- 
pressive because  simple  and  reverential;  those  most  so 
being  at  Wiirzburg  and  Fulda,  where,  in  the  great 
churches,  large  bodies  of  the  peasantry  joined  simply  and 
naturally  in  the  singing  at  the  mass  and  at  vespers. 

In  Russia  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study  a  religion 
of  a  very  different  sort— the  Russo-Greek  Church.  While 
this  church  no  doubt  contains  many  devoted  Christian 
men  and  women,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fossilized  system; 
the  vast  body  of  the  people  being  brought  up  to  rely 
mainly  on  fetishes  of  various  sorts.  The  services  were, 
many  of  them,  magnificent,  and  the  music  most  beautiful ; 
but  it  was  discouraging  to  reflect  that  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  ignorant,  besotted,  and  debased, 
was  the  outcome  of  so  many  centuries  of  complete  con- 
trol by  this  great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
had  for  ages  possessed  the  fullest  power  for  developing 
the  intellect,  the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  the  people, 
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and  here  was  tbe  result  Experience  of  Russian  life  is 
hardly  calculated  to  increase,  in  any  thinking  nian^  con- 
fidence in  its  divine  origin  or  guidance.  One  bears  in 
mind  at  such  times  the  words  of  the  blessed  Founder  of 
Christianity  himself,  *'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them/' 

But  the  most  unfavorable  impression  was  made  upon 
roe  in  Italy.  It  was  the  palmy  period  of  reactionary 
despotism.  Hapsburgs  in  the  north,  Neapolitan  Bour* 
bons  in  the  south,  petty  tyrants  scattered  through  the 
country,  all  practically  doing  their  worst;  and,  in  their 
midstj  Pius  IX,  maintained  in  tbe  temporal  power  by 
French  bayonets.  It  was  the  time  when  the  little  Jewish 
child  Mortar  a  was  taken  from  his  parents,  in  spite  of 
their  agonizing  appeals  to  all  Europe;  when  the  Madiai 
family  were  imprisoned  for  reading  the  Bible  with  their 
friends  in  their  own  house;  when  monks  swarmed  everj^- 
where,  gross  and  dirty;  when,  at  the  centers  of  power, 
the  Jesuits  had  it  all  their  own  way,— as  they  generally 
do  when  the  final  exasperating  impulse  is  needed  to  bring 
on  a  revolution.  All  old  abuses  of  the  church  were  at 
their  highest  flavor.  So  far  as  ceremonial  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  services  at  St. 
Peter's  as  conducted  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  For  such  duties 
no  one  could  be  better  fitted ;  for  he  was  handsome,  kindly, 
and  dignified,  with  a  beautiful,  ringing  voice. 

During  Holy  Week  of  1856  I  was  present  at  various 
services  in  which  he  took  the  main  part,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  elsewhere ;  but  most  striking  of  all  were  his 
celebration  of  pontifical  high  mass  beneath  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  on  Easter  morning,  and  his  appearance  on 
the  balcony  in  front  of  the  cathedral  afterward.  The 
effect  of  the  first  ceremony  was  somewhat  injured  by  the 
easy-going  manners  of  some  of  the  attendant  cardinals. 
It  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  believed  really  in 
the  tremendous  doctrine  involved  in  the  mass  when  one 
saw  them  taking  snuff  in  the  midst  of  the  most  solemn 
prayers,  and  going  through  the  whole  in  the  most  per* 
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runetory  fashion*  At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  Pope, 
being  borne  on  his  throne  by  Roman  nobles,  surrounded 
by  cardinals  and  princes,  and  wearing  the  triple  crown, 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  city  and  to  the  world.  There 
must  have  been  over  ten  thousand  of  us  in  the  piazza  to 
receive  it,  and  no  one  could  have  performed  his  part  more 
perfectly.  Arising  from  his  throne,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands  with  a  striking  gesture,  he  chanted  a  benedic- 
tion heard  by  every  one  present,  even  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  square.  Many  years  afterward,  Lord  Odo 
Russell,  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  on  my  mention- 
ing the  splendor  of  this  ceremony  to  him,  said  to  me, 
**Ye8,  you  are  right;  but  it  was  on  one  of  those  occasions 
that  I  discovered  that  the  Pope  was  mortal.'*  On  my 
asking  him  how  it  was,  he  said,  '*I  had  occasion,  as  the 
British  diplomatic  representative,  to  call  on  Pope  Pius 
IX  on  Easter  Monday,  and,  after  finishing  my  business 
with  him,  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  at  the  benedic- 
tion in  front  of  St  Peter's  on  the  day  before,  and  had 
been  much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice;  and  I 
added,  *Your  Holiness  roust  have  been  trained  as  a 
singer/  At  this  the  Pope  was  evidently  greatly  pleased, 
and  answered,  *You  are  right,  I  tvas  trained  as  a  singer; 
but  you  ought  to  have  heard  me  two  or  three  years  ago.*  " 
But  while  these  great  services  at  St.  Peter's  in  those 
halcyon  days  were  perfect  in  their  kind,  the  same  could 
not  be  said  of  many  others.  The  worst  that  I  ever  saw- 
one  which  especially  dwells  in  my  memory— was  at  Pisa, 
I  had  previously  visited  the  place  and  knew  it  well,  so 
that  when,  one  Sunday  morning,  a  Canadian  clergyman 
at  the  hotel  wished  to  go  to  the  cathedral,  I  offered  to 
guide  him.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  deep  sincerity, 
and,  as  was  soon  revealed  by  his  conversation,  of  high- 
church  and  even  ritualistic  tendencies;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  remarked  that  he  had  never  attended  service 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Arriving  at  the  cathedral 
too  late  for  the  high  celebration,  we  walked  down  the 
nave  until  we  came  to  a  side  altar  where  a  priest  was 
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going  through  a  low  mass,  with  a  small  congregation  of 
delayed  worshipers,  and  we  took  our  place  back  of  these. 
The  priest  raced  through  the  serv^ice  at  the  highest 
possible  speed*  His  motions  were  like  those  of  an  autom- 
aton: he  kept  turning  quickly  to  and  fro  as  if  on  a  pivot; 
clasping  his  hands  before  his  breast  as  if  by  machinery; 
bowing  his  head  as  if  it  moved  by  a  spring  in  his 
neck;  mumbling  and  rattling  like  wind  in  a  chimney; 
the  choirboy  who  served  the  mass  with  him  jingling 
his  bell  as  irreverently  as  if  he  were  conducting  a  green- 
grocer's cart.  My  Anglican  companion  immediately  be- 
gan to  be  unhappy,  and  was  soon  deeply  distressed.  He 
groaned  again  and  again.  He  whispered,  **Good  hea- 
vens, is  it  like  this!  Is  this  the  way  they  do  itl  This 
is  fearful  I"  As  we  came  from  the  church  he  was  very 
sorrowful,  and  I  administered  to  him  such  comfort  as 
I  could,  but  nothing  could  remedy  this  most  painful  dis- 
enchantment. 

And  here  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand how  any  Anglican  churchman  can  feel  any  in- 
suflSciency  in  the  Lord's  Supper  as  administered  in  his 
own  branch  of  the  church.  I  have  never  taken  part  in 
it,  but  more  than  once  I  have  lingered  to  see  it,  and  even 
in  its  simplest  form  it  has  always  greatly  impressed  me. 
It  is  a  service  which  all  can  understand ;  its  words  have 
come  down  through  the  ages;  its  ceremonial  is  calm,  com- 
prehensible, touching;  and  the  whole  idea  of  communion 
in  memory  of  the  last  scene  in  the  Saviour's  life,  which 
brings  the  worshiper  into  loving  relation  not  only  with 
him,  but  with  all  the  church,  militant  and  triumphant^ 
is,  to  my  mind,  infinitely  nobler  and  more  religious  than 
all  paraphernalia,  genuflexions,  and  man-millinery.  How 
any  Protestant,  however  **high''  in  his  tendencies,  can 
feel  otherwise  is  incomprehensible  to  me. 

At  that  first  of  my  many  visits  to  Rome,  there  had 
come  one  experience  which  had  greatly  softened  any  of 
my  inherited  Protestant  prejudices.  Our  party  had  been 
lumbering  along  all  day  on  the  road  from  Civita  Vecchia, 
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when  suddenly  there  dashed  by  us  a  fine  traveling-coacl 
drawn  by  four  horses  ridden  by  postilions.  Hardly  had 
it  passed  when  there  came  a  scream,  and  our  carriage 
stopped.  We  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  an 
attack  by  bandits,  but,  on  getting  out  and  approaching  the 
other  coach,  found  that  one  of  the  postilions,  a  beautiful 
Italian  boy  of  sixteen,  in  jaunty  costume,  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse,  had  been  run  over  by  the  wheels  of  the 
coach,  and  now  lay  at  the  roadside  gasping  his  last.  We 
stood  about  him,  trying  to  ease  his  pain,  when  a  young 
priest  came  running  from  a  neighboring  church.  He 
showed  no  deference  to  the  gorgeously  dressed  person- 
ages who  had  descended  from  the  coach;  he  was  regard- 
less of  all  conventionalities,  oblivious  of  all  surroundings, 
his  one  thought  being  evidently  of  his  duty  to  the  poor 
sufferer  stretehe<l  out  before  him.  He  knelt,  tenderly 
kissed  the  boy,  administered  extreme  unction,  and  re- 
peated softly  and  earnestly  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
to  which  fervent  responses  came  from  the  peasants  kneel- 
ing about  him.  The  whole  scene  did  much  to  tone  down 
the  feelings  which  had  been  aroused  the  previous  day  by 
the  filth  and  beggary  at  the  papal  port  where  we  had 
landed,  and  to  prepare  me  for  a  more  charitable  judg- 
ment of  what  I  was  to  see  in  the  papal  city. 

But  an  early  experience  in  Rome  showed  a  less  beau- 
tiful manifestation  of  Christian  zeal.  We  were  a  band 
of  students,  six  in  number,  who  had  just  closed  a  year 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin;  and  the  youngest, 
whom  I  will  call  Jack  Smith,  was  a  bright  young  fellow, 
son  of  a  wealthy  New  England  manufacturer.  The  even- 
ing after  arri\nng  in  Kome,  Jack,  calling  on  an  American 
aunt,  was  introduced  to  a  jjriest  who  happened  to  be 
making  her  a  visit  It  was  instantly  evident  that  the 
priest,  Father  Cataldi,  knew  what  Jack's  worldly  pros- 
pects were ;  for  from  the  first  he  was  excessively  polite  to 
the  youth,  and  when  the  latter  remarked  that  during  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  would  like  to  take  Italian  lessons,  the 
priest  volunteered  to  send  him  a  teacher.    Next  day,  at 
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the  appointed  hour,  the  teacher  appeared,  and  in  the  per- 
son of  the  priest  himself,  TheBceforward  he  stuck  to  the 
young  American  like  a  brother,  kept  him  away  from  the 
rest  of  us  as  much  as  possible,  and  served  not  only  as  his 
teacher,  but  as  his  cicerone. 

Among  various  dignitaries  to  whom  he  presented  the 
young  American  was  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Tosti ;  and 
when  the  cardinal  extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  Jack 
grasped  and  cordially  shook  it.  The  two  clerical  gentle- 
men were  evidently  disconcerted;  but  the  priest  said  to 
the  cardinal,  in  an  undertone,  *'E  un  principe  Ameri- 
cano/' whereupon  the  cardinal  seemed  relieved  and  shook 
hands  heartily. 

One  day,  when  the  priest  was  not  with  our  companion, 
we  all  visited  one  of  the  basilicas,  where  some  great  func- 
tion was  going  on,  and,  though  we  found  a  crowd  at 
the  doors,  obtained  a  sight  of  the  high  altar,— and 
there,  in  magnificent  attire,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
prelates,  was  a  person  who  bore  a  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  Jack's  clerical  guide.  We  were  all  struck  by 
this  curious  coincidence,  bnt  concluded  that  in  the  dis- 
tance and  through  the  clouds  of  incense  we  had  simply 
seen  a  chance  resemblance,  and  in  the  multitude  of  mat- 
ters we  soon  forgot  it,  A  month  afterward,  as  we  were 
leaving  Rome,  Jack  asked  his  new  friend  for  his  bill, 
whereupon  the  priest  drew  himself  up  with  a  superb  ges- 
ture and,  presenting  his  card,  said:  **You  evidently  do 
not  know  who  I  am."  The  card  bore  the  inscription, 
**Monsignor  Cataldi,  Master  of  the  Papal  Ceremonies," 
The  young  American  was  quite  confounded,  but  listened 
submissively  while  this  dignitary  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  might  yet  meet  w^ithin  the  pale  of  that  church  which 
alone  could  give  a  claim  to  salvation. 

The  condition  of  Rome  at  that  period  was  not  such  as 
to  induce  much  respect  for  priestly  government.  Any- 
thing more  dirty,  slipshod,  and  wretched  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  No  railways  had  yet  been  allowed;  the 
Vatican  monsignori  feeling  by  instinct  the  truth  stated 
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by  Buckle,  that  railways  promote  the  coniing  in  of  new 
ideas*  Nor  did  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  any  better. 

Any  one  who  visits  Rome  to-day,  with  the  army  of 
monks  swept  out  of  the  place,  with  streets  well  cleaned, 
with  the  excavations  scientifically  condncted,  with  a  gov- 
ernment which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  at  any  rate  patri- 
otic, finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  vileness  of  the  city 
under  the  old  regime. 

But,  bad  as  was  Rome,  Naples  was  worse*  The 
wretched  Bourbon  then  on  the  throne,  "King  Bomba,*' 
was  tlie  worst  of  his  kind.  Our  minister  of  that  period, 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  gave  me  some  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  things.  He  told  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
any  young  man  showing  earnest  purpose  of  any  sort  was 
immediately  suspected  and  discouraged,  while  worthless 
young  debauchees  were  regarded  as  harmless,  and  there- 
fore favored. 

The  most  cherished  counselor  of  the  King  was  Apuzzo, 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  of  Leopardi's  political  catechism,  which  the 
archbishop  forced  upon  the  people,  I  may  note  that  this 
work  took  great  pains  to  show  that  no  education  was 
needed  save  just  enough  to  enable  each  man  to  accom- 
plish his  duties  within  the  little  sphere  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  that  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  education 
was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  evident :  the  number  of  persons  unable  to  read 
or  write,  which  was  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  in  Pied- 
mont, was  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  Rome,  from 
eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
above  eight) -five  per  cent  in  Naples  and  Sicily.* 

I  also  had  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  great 
religious  function  of  Naples— the  liquefaction  of  the 
blond  of  St.  Januarius,  patron  of  the  city.    It  was  in  the 

*  See  nifl-pB  in  Vol.  If,  of  **L-Ttalia  Kconomica  nel  1873"  (Boma,  Tipogimfift 
Bftrbom,  1873).  This  work  was  the  result  of  official  stinreyB  and  most  cureftil 
Kttidi4^H  miidp  by  leading  e<?onomist8  and  8tatietieians.  Por  a  copy  of  it  I  MB 
indebted  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Gay,  Fellow  of  Harvard  University, 
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gorgeous  chapel  of  the  saint  whirh  forniH  pint  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples,  and  the  plaee  whk  RIIhI  with  devciut 
worshipers  of  every  class,  from  tlio  oflk'iaLs  in  <Hnnl  drosH, 
representing  the  Bourbon  king,  down  to  the  lowent  luz- 
zaroni.  The  relicjuary  of  silver  gitt,  nliaped  like  a  large 
human  head^  and  supposed  to  eonUiin  tlie  nkull  of  i\m 
saint,  was  first  placed  upon  the  altar;  next,  two  vialH, 
coDtaining  a  dark  substance  said  to  Uc  ]\\h  bh)fHl,  wM*r«* 
also  placed  upon  the  altar»  near  the  hi'iid.  Ah  the  pi'icHtn 
said  prayers,  they  turned  the  vials  from  time  to  fifins 
and,  the  liquefaction  being  somewhat  delayed,  the  great 
crowd  of  people  burst  out  into  more  and  more  inipHH- 
Bioned  expostulations  and  petitions  to  the  saint,  Anni  iu 
front  of  the  altar  were  the  lazzaroni  who  claimed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  saint's  family,  and  tlicHC  wen?  ewfie- 
cially  importunate:  at  such  tinieH  they  beg,  tlH*y  ncold, 
they  even  threaten;  they  have  heen  known  to  abuHc  the 
saint  roundly,  and  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  doen  not  mre 
to  show  his  favor  to  tlie  city  by  licjuefying  bin  blood,  Ht 
Cosmo  and  St.  Damian  are  jnst  as  good  saintn  hh  he,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  have  the  city  devote  Jt»4elf 
to  them.  At  last,  as  we  were  beginning  to  be  impatient, 
the  priest,  taming  the  vialn  Hiiddenly,  announced  that  tha 
saint  had  performed  the  miracle,  and  instantly  prie»ti», 
people,  choir,  and  organ  burnt  forth  into  u  great  '*Tii 
Deam'';  bells  rang  and  cmiiioii  roared;  a  prriceni^ion  wan 
formed,  and  the  shrine  containing  the  naint^H  rtilUm  WM 
carried  through  the  8treet«,  the  people  prostrating  tlwil* 
seWeB  OD  both  mden  of  the  way  and  showering  roiieA^mvm 
upoo  tbe  Bhrine  and  opoo  ttus  path  iM'fore  it.  71i«  eau* 
tents  of  tJiese  predom  vialu  are  an  inlert'iiliMg  rdti?  in- 
deed,  far  they  reprMent  to  ns  vividly  tbat  period  vfhmk 
men  wbo  were  willing  to  go  to  tlie  itafce  for  Utmir  '  ' 
gknia  opisiaoa  tliiMii^  it  nci  wroof  to  "ttiva  aoiiia^'  bjt 
pioQi  mmdmdfy  and  eooaeenfaMl  tnmL  To  Hit  i«iiii' 
tifie  eye  this  aairaele  ia  very  mmfMi  (Jk  vfab  eoiitaiii, 
ao  doaU;  om  et  Hioae  wnsf  mtxtnuM  f  Mtog  at  Urn  tmtk 
p&rmtmre,  wlndi«  fribik  kofil  in  ita  plaae  witfcfn  tfca  ei«td 
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stone  walls  of  the  ehurch,  remains  solid,  but  which,  upon 
being  brought  out  into  the  hot,  crowded  chapel  and  fon- 
dled by  the  warm  hands  of  the  priests,  gradually  softens 
and  becomes  liquid.  It  was  curious  to  note,  at  the  time 
above  mentioned,  that  even  the  high  functionaries  repre- 
senting the  King  looked  at  the  miiaele  with  awe:  they  evi- 
dently found  *'joy  in  believing,*'  and  one  of  them  assured 
oie  that  the  only  thing  which  could  cause  it  was  the  direct 
exercise  of  miraculous  power. 

So,  too,  I  had  here  an  opportunity  to  study  one  of  the 
fuodamental  ideas  of  the  prevalent  theology— namely,  the 
doctrine  of  ''intercession,"  which  has  played  such  a  part 
not  only  in  Catholic  but  in  Protestant  countries,— the 
idea  that,  just  as  in  an  earthly  court  back-stairs  influ- 
ence is  necessary  to  secure  favor,  so  it  must  be  in  the 
heavenly  courts.  I  was  much  edified  by  the  way  in  which 
this  doctrine  was  presented  in  certain  great  pictures  rep- 
resenting the  intervention  of  the  Almighty  to  save  Naples 
from  the  plague.  One  of  them,  as  I  remember  it,  repre- 
sented, on  an  enormous  canvas,  the  whole  transaction  as 
follows:  In  the  immediate  foreground  the  people  of  Na- 
ples were  represented  on  their  knees  before  their  magis^ 
t rates,  begging  them  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  pesti- 
lence; farther  back  the  magistrates  were  represented  as 
on  their  knees  before  the  monks,  begging  for  their 
l^rayers;  the  monks  were  on  their  knees  before  St  Jan- 
uarius,  begging  him  to  intervene;  St  Januarius  was  then 
represented  as  on  his  knees  before  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  then  pictured  as  beseeching  her 
divine  Son;  and  he  at  last  was  represented  as  presenting 
the  petition  to  a  triangle  in  the  heavens  behind  which 
appeared  the  lineaments  of  a  venerable  face. 

One  can  understand,  after  seeing  pictures  of  this  kind, 
what  Erasmus  was  thinking  of,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
when  he  wrote  his  colloquy  of  ''The  Shipwreck,"  the 
most  exquisite  satire  on  medi^rval  doctrine  ever  made. 
After  a  most  comieal  account  of  the  petitions  and  prom- 
ises made  by  the  shipwrecked  to  various  saints,  Adolphus 
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says:  '*To  which  of  the  saints  did  you  prayf  Antony 
answers,  **To  not  one  of  them  all,  I  assure  yoo.  I  don't 
like  your  way  of  bargaining  with  the  saints:  *Do  this  and 
I  '11  do  that*  Here  is  so  much  for  so  mnch.  Save  me 
and  I  will  give  yoo  a  taper  or  go  on  a  pilgrimage.'  Just 
think  of  it!  I  should  certainly  have  prayed  to  St.  Peter, 
if  to  any  saint;  for  he  stands  at  the  door  of  heaven,  and 
so  would  be  likeliest  to  hear.  But  before  he  could  go 
to  the  Almighty  and  tell  him  my  condition,  I  might  be 
fifty  fathoms  under  water,"  Adolphua:  *'What  did  you 
do  then!"  Antony:  '*I  went  straight  to  God  himself,  and 
said  my  prayer  to  him ;  the  saints  neither  hear  so  readily 
nor  give  so  willingly.'* 

In  the  city  itself  were  filth,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity 
unspeakable.  No  stranger  could  take  his  seat  at  a  cafe 
without  having  proposals  openly  made  to  him  which 
would  have  disgraced  Pompeii,  Cheatery  and  lying  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides*  Outside  the  city  was  brigandage,— 
80  much  so  that  various  parties  going  to  Psestum  took 
pains  to  combine  their  forces  and  to  bear  arms. 

This,  then,  was  the  outcome  of  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  Christian  civilization  in  a  land  which  had  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  church  authorities  ever  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire;  a  country  in  which  education, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  had  been  from  the  first 
in  the  hands  of  a  body,  claiming  infallibility  in  its  teach- 
ing of  faith  and  morals,  which  had  molded  rulers  and 
people  at  its  own  will  during  all  these  centuries.  This 
was  the  result!  It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  to  me 
now,  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdnm  of  the  claims  of  any  church 
to  superintend  the  education  of  a  people;  and  if  it  be 
insisted  that  there  is  anything  exceptional  in  Italy,  one 
may  point  for  examples  of  the  same  results  to  Spain, 
the  Spanish  republics,  Poland,  and  sundry  other  coun- 
tries. 

Before  going  to  Italy,  I  had  taken  pains  to  read  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and, 
among  other  works,  had  waded  through  the  ten  octa\) 
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volnmes  of  Sismondi's  ''History  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics," as  well  as  Gibbon's  ''Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire'';  and  this  history  had  served  to  show  me  what 
any  body  of  ecclesiastics,  not  responsible  to  sonnd  lay 
opinion,  may  become.  In  looking  over  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  Italy,  there  constantly  rang  in 
my  ears  that  great  warning  by  Christ  himself,  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'' 


CHAPTER  LXI 

IN  1*ATBB  YEAE8  — 1856-1!>05 

ON  my  return  to  America  I  reraaioed  for  a  short  time 
as  a  resident  graduate  at  New  Haven,  and  there 
gained  a  friend  who  influenced  me  most  happily.  This 
was  Professor  George  Park  Fisher,  at  that  time  in 
charge  of  the  university  pulpit^  an  admirable  scholar 
and  historian.  His  religious  nature,  rooted  in  New  Eng- 
land orthodoxy,  had  come  to  a  broad  and  noble  bloom 
and  fruitage.  Witty  and  humorous,  while  deeply  thought* 
ful,  his  discussions  were  of  great  value  to  me,  and  our 
long  walks  together  remain  among  the  most  pleasing 
reeollections  of  my  life.  He  had  a  genius  for  conversa- 
tion; in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  conver* 
sationists  I  have  ever  known,  and  his  influence  on  my 
thinking,  both  as  regards  religious  and  secular  questions, 
was  thoroughly  good.  While  we  did  not  by  any  means 
fully  agree,  I  came  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever  what  a 
really  enlightened  Christianity  can  do  for  a  man. 

I  had  returned  to  America  in  the  hope  of  influencing 
opinion  from  a  professor's  chair,  and  my  dear  old  friend 
Professor —afterward  President— Porter  urged  me  to 
remain  in  New  Haven,  assuring  me  that  the  professor- 
ship of  history  for  which  I  had  been  preparing  myself 
abroad  would  be  open  to  me  there.  A  few  years  later 
a  professorship  at  Yale  was  offered  me,  and  in  a  way 
for  which  I  shall  always  be  grateful ;  but  it  was  not  the 
professorship  of  history:  from  that  I  was  debarred  by 
my  religious  views,  and  therefore  it  was  that,  having 
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been  elected  to  a  professorship  in  that  department  at 
the  State  University  of  Michigan,  I  immediately  and 
gladly  entered  upon  its  duties. 

Installed  in  this  new  position  at  Ann  Arbor,  I  not 
only  threw  myself  very  heartily  into  my  work,  but  be- 
came interested  in  church  and  otiier  good  work  as  it  went 
on  about  me.  From  the  force  of  old  associations,  and 
because  my  family  had  also  been  brought  up  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  I  attended  its  services  regularly;  and, 
while  it  represented  much  that  I  could  not  accept,  there 
were  noble  men  in  it  who  became  my  very  dear  friends, 
with  whom  I  was  glad  to  work. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  an  amusing  episode 
in  my  life  during  this  period  that,  in  spite  of  grave  doubts 
regarding  my  orthodoxy,  my  friends  elected  me  vestry- 
man of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  gave  me 
full  power  to  select  and  call  a  rector  for  the  parish  at  my 
next  vacation  excursion  in  the  East.  This  in  due  time  I 
proceeded  to  do.  Attending  the  convention  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York,  I  con- 
sulted with  various  clerical  friends,  visited  one  or  two 
places  in  order  to  hear  sundry  clergymen  who  were  rec- 
ommended to  me,  and  at  last  called  to  our  rectorate  a 
man  who  proved  to  be  not  only  a  blessing  to  that  parish, 
but  to  the  State  at  large.  In  the  annals  of  American 
charitable  work  his  name  is  writ  large,  though  probably 
there  never  lived  a  man  more  averse  to  publicity.  He 
has  since  been  made  a  bishop,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
shown  the  same  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  works  of 
mercy  which  marked  his  career  as  pastor. 

As  to  my  religious  ideas  in  general,  they  were  at  that 
time  influenced  in  various  ways.  I  read  much  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  given  by  leading  authorities,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  and  in  various  original  treatises  by  think- 
ers eminent  in  the  history  of  the  church.  A  marked  in- 
fluence was  exercised  upon  me  by  reading  sundry  lives 
of  the  mediaeval  saints:  even  the  quaintest  of  these 
showed  me  how,  in  spite  of  childlike  credulity,  most  noble 
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ves  had  been  led,  well  worthy  to  be  pondered  over  in 
these  later  centuries. 

The  general  effect  of  this  reading  was  to  aronse  in  me 
admiration  for  the  men  who  have  taken  leading  parts  in 
developing  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  and  esi3e- 
cially  Christianitv,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant;  but 
it  also  caused  me  to  distrust,  more  and  more,  ever}'  sort 
of  theological  dogmatism.  More  and  more  clear  it  be- 
came that  ecclesiastical  dogmas  are  but  steps  in  the  evo- 
lution of  various  religions,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  main  underlying  ideas  are  common  to  all,  a 
beneficent  evolution  is  to  continue. 

This  latter  idea  was  strengthened  by  my  careful  read- 
ing of  Sale's  translation  of  tlie  Koran,  which  showed 
nie  that  even  Mohammedanism  is  not  wholly  the  tissue 
of  folly  and  imposture  which  in  those  days  it  was  gen- 
erally represented  to  be. 

Influence  was  also  exerted  upon  me  by  various  other 
hooks,  and  especially  by  Fra  Paolo  Sari3i's  **  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,*'  probably  the  most  racy  and  pun- 
gent piece  of  ecclesiastical  history  ever  written ;  and 
though  I  also  read  as  antidotes  the  history  of  the  Council 
by  Pallavicini,  and  copious  extracts  from  Bossiiet,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding,  and  Balmez^  Father  Paul  taught  me,  as 
an  Italian  historian  phrases  it,  **how  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
ducts church  councils."  At  a  later  period  Dean  Stanley 
made  a  similar  revelation  in  his  account  of  Uie  Council  of 
Nic«a, 

The  works  of  Buckle,  Lecky,  and  Draper,  which  were 
then  appearing,  laid  open  much  to  me.  All  these  authors 
showed  me  how  temporary,  in  the  sum  of  things,  is  any 
popular  theology;  and^  finally,  the  dawn  of  the  Darwin- 
ian hypothesis  came  to  reveal  a  whole  new  orb  of  thought 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  claims  of  various  churches,  sects, 
and  sacred  books  to  contain  the  only  or  the  final  word 
of  God  to  man.  The  old  dogma  of  **the  fall  of  man** 
had  soon  fully  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  there  rose 
more  and  more  into  view  the  idea  of  the  rise  of  man. 
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But  while  my  view  was  thus  broadened,  no  hostility 
to  religion  found  lodgment  in  my  mind :  of  all  the  books 
which  I  read  at  that  time,  Stanley's  life  of  Arnold  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence  upon  me.  It  showed  that 
a  man  might  cast  aside  much  which  churches  regard 
as  essential,  and  might  strive  for  breadth  and  compre- 
hension in  Christianity,  while  yet  remaining  in  healthful 
relations  with  the  church.  I  also  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beecher's  book,  **Our  Seven 
Churches,"  which  showed  that  each  Christian  sect  in 
America  has  a  certain  work  to  do,  and  does  it  well; 
also,  the  sermons  of  Robertson,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Theodore  Munger,  which  revealed  a  beauty  in  Christi- 
anity before  unknown  to  me. 

Another  influence  was  of  a  very  different  sort.  From 
time  to  time  I  went  on  hunting  excursions  with  the  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Ann  Arbor;  and 
though  he  made  no  parade  of  religion,  there  was  in  him 
a  genial,  manly  piety  which  bettered  me. 

But  I  cannot  say  that  this  good  influence  was  always 
exercised  upon  me  by  his  coreligionists.  There  was  es- 
pecially one,  who  rose  to  be  a  ** presiding  elder,''  very 
narrow,  very  shrewd,  and  very  bitter  against  the  State 
University,  yet  constantly  placing  himself  in  comical 
dilemmas.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  asked  him  regard- 
ing his  relations  with  clergymen  of  other  religious  bodies, 
he  spoke  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  said  that  he  had 
made  a  determined  effort  to  convert  the  Bishop  of  Detroit. 
On  my  asking  for  particulars,  he  answered  that,  calling 
upon  the  bishop,  he  had  spoken  very  solemnly  to  him  and 
told  him  that  he  was  endangering  his  own  salvation  as 
well  as  that  of  his  flock ;  that  at  first  the  bishop  was  evi- 
dently inclined  to  be  harsh ;  but  that,  on  finding  that  he 
—the  Methodist  brother— disliked  the  Presbyterian  Dr. 
Duflfield,  who  had  recently  attacked  Catholic  doctrine,  as 
much  as  the  bishop  did,  the  relations  between  them  grew 
better,  so  that  they  talked  together  very  amicably. 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation  a  puzzled  expres- 
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sion  overspread  the  elder *s  face  and  he  said,  ''The  most 
singular  experience  I  ever  had  was  with  a  French  Catho- 
lic priest  in  Monroe.  Being  in  that  town  and  having  a 
day  or  two  of  vaeationj  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  and  remon- 
strate with  him.  I  found  him  very  polite,  especially  after 
I  had  told  him  that  his  bishop  had  received  me  and  dis- 
cussed religious  questions  with  me.  Presently,  wishing 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  priest,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
him  very  earnestly  and  said  as  solemnly  as  I  could,  *  Do 
you  know  that  you  are  leading  your  flock  straight  down 
to  hell  t '  To  this  the  priest  made  a  very  singular  answer 
—very  singular,  indeed.  He  said, '  Did  you  talk  like  that 
to  the  bishop t*  I  answered,  *Yes,  I  did/  *Did  n't  he 
kick  you  out  of  his  house!*  'No,  he  did  n't'  *Then,* 
said  the  priest,  '/  won't.'  '*  And  the  good  elder,  during 
the  whole  of  this  story,  evidently  thought  that  the  point 
of  it  was,  somehow,  against  the  priest! 

As  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan  lectur- 
ing upon  modem  history,  I,  of  course,  showed  my  feelings 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  which  was  then  completely  domi- 
nant in  the  nation,  and,  to  all  appearance,  intrenched  in 
our  institutions  forever.  From  time  to  time  I  also  said 
some  things  which  made  the  more  sensitive  orthodox 
brethren  uneasy;  though,  as  I  look  back  upon  them  now, 
they  seem  to  me  very  mild  indeed.  In  these  days  they 
could  be  said,  and  would  be  said,  by  great  numbers  of 
devoted  members  of  all  Christian  churches.  These  ex- 
pressions of  mine  favored  toleration  and  dwelt  upon 
the  absurdity  of  distinctions  between  Christians  on  ac- 
count of  beliefs  which  individuals  or  communities  have 
happened  to  inherit.  Nothing  like  an  attack  upon  Christi- 
anity itself,  or  upon  anything  vital  to  it,  did  I  ever  make ; 
indeed,  my  inclinations  were  not  in  that  direction:  my 
greatest  desire  was  to  set  men  and  women  at  thinking, 
for  I  felt  sure  that  if  they  would  really  think,  in  the  light 
of  human  history,  they  would  more  and  more  dwell  on 
what  is  permanent  in  Christianity  and  less  and  less  on 
what  is  transient;  more  and  more  on  its  tmiversal  tmthSi 
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less  and  less  upon  the  creeds,  forms,  and  observances  in 
which  these  gems  are  set ;  more  and  more  on  what  draws 
men  together,  less  and  less  on  that  which  keeps  them 
apart. 

I  became  convinced  that  what  the  world  needed  was 
more  religion  rather  than  less ;  more  devotion  to  human- 
ity and  less  preaching  of  dogmas.  Whenever  I  spoke 
of  religion,  it  was  not  to  say  a  word  against  any  exist- 
ing form ;  but  I  especially  referred,  as  my  ideals  of  re- 
ligious conduct,  to  the  declaration  of  Micah,  beginning 
with  the  words,  *' What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee?*'; 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  to  the  definition  of  *  *  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled"  given  by  St.  James;  and  to  some 
of  the  wonderful  utterances  of  St.  Paul.  But  even  this 
alarmed  two  or  three  very  good  men;  they  were  much 
exercised  over  what  they  called  my  ''indifferentism*'; 
and  when  I  was  chosen,  somewhat  later,  to  the  presidency 
of  Cornell  University,  I  found  that  they  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  write  letters  urging  various  trustees  to  pre- 
vent the  election  of  so  dangerous  a  heretic. 

Scattered  through  the  Michigan  university  town  were 
a  number  of  people  who  had  broken  from  the  old  faith 
and  were  groping  about  to  find  a  new  one,  but,  as  a  rule, 
with  such  insuflBcient  knowledge  of  the  real  basis  of  be- 
lief or  skepticism  that  the  religion  they  found  seemed  less 
valuable  to  them  than  the  one  they  had  left.  Thiers, 
Voltairian  though  he  was,  has  well  said,  *  *  The  only  altars 
which  are  not  ridiculous  are  the  old  altars/' 

Some  of  the  best  of  these  people,  having  lost  very  dear 
children,  had  taken  refuge  in  what  was  called  *  *  spiritual- 
ism"; and  I  was  invited  to  witness  some  of  the  *' mani- 
festations from  the  spirit-land,"  and  assured  that  they 
would  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  tremendous 
reality.  Among  those  who  thus  invited  me  were  a  county 
judge  of  high  standing,  and  his  wife,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  accomplished  of  women.  They  had  lost  their 
only  daughter,  a  beautiful  creature  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  and  they  thought  that  ** spiritualism"  had 
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given  her  back  to  them.  As  they  told  me  wonderful  things 
regarding  the  revelations  made  by  sundry  eminent  me- 
diums, 1  accepted  their  invitation  to  witness  some  of 
these,  and  went  to  the  seances  with  a  perfectly  open  and 
impartial  mind.  I  saw  nothing  antecedently  improbable 
in  phenomena  of  that  s^ort ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  might  be  a  blessed  thing  if  there  were  really  something 
in  it  all;  but  examination  showed  me  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  eases  where  I  have  investigated  so-called  ** spirit 
revelations,"  nothing  save  the  worthlessness  of  human 
testimony  to  the  miraculous.  These  miracles  were  tlie 
cheapest  and  poorest  of  jugglery,  and  the  mediums  were, 
without  exception,  of  a  type  below  contempt.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  revelation  to  me,  not  of  a  spirit-world  beyond 
the  grave,  but  of  a  spirit- world  about  me,  peopled  with 
the  spirits  of  good  and  loving  men  and  women  who  find 
**joy  in  believing-*  what  they  wish  to  believe.  Com- 
l>ared  with  this  new  worship,  I  felt  that  the  old  was  in- 
finitely more  honest,  substantial,  and  healthful ;  and  never 
since  have  I  desired  to  promote  revolutionary  changes 
in  religion.  Such  changes,  to  be  good,  muf^t  be  evolution- 
ary, gradual,  and  in  obedience  to  slowly  increasing  know- 
ledge: such  a  change  is  now  evidently  going  on,  irresist- 
ibly, and  quite  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable. 

There  were  other  singular  experiences.  One  day  a 
student  said  to  me  that  an  old  man  living  not  far  fron; 
the  university  grounds  was  very  ill  and  wished  to  see 
me.  T  called  at  once,  and  found  him  stretched  out  on  his 
bed  and  greatly  emaciated  with  consumption.  He  was 
a  Hicksite  Quaker.  As  I  entered  the  room  he  said, 
** Friend,  I  hear  good  things  of  thee:  thou  art  telling  the 
truth ;  let  me  bear  my  testimony  before  thee.  I  believe 
in  God  and  in  a  future  life,  but  in  little  else  which  the 
cliurches  teach.  I  am  dying.  Within  two  or  three  days, 
at  furthest,  I  shall  be  in  my  coffin.  Yet  I  look  on  the 
future  with  no  anxiety;  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  loving 
Father,  and  have  no  more  fear  of  passing  through  the 
gate  of  death  into  the  future  life  than  of  passing  through 
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yonder  door  into  the  next  room."  After  kindly  talk  I 
left  him,  and  next  day  learned  that  he  had  quietly  passed 
away. 

After  about  five  years  of  duty  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  I  was  brought  into  the  main  charge  of  the 
newly  established  Cornell  University;  and  in  this  new 
position,  while  no  real  change  took  place  in  my  funda- 
mental religious  ideas,  there  were  conflicting  influences, 
sometimes  unfortunate,  but  in  the  main  happy.  In  other 
chapters  of  these  reminiscences  I  have  shown  to  what 
unjust  attacks  the  new  institution  and  all  connected  with 
it  were  subjected  by  the  agents  and  votaries  of  various 
denominational  colleges.  At  times  this  embittered  me, 
but  the  ultimate  result  always  was  that  it  stirred  me  to 
new  efforts.  Whatever  ill  feelings  arose  from  these  on- 
slaughts were  more  than  made  up  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Sage  Chapel  pulpit.  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
how,  at  my  instance,  provision  was  made  by  a  public- 
spirited  man  for  calling  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  all  denominations,  and  how,  the  selection  of  these  hav- 
ing been  left  to  me,  I  chose  them  from  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  various  Christian  bodies.  My  intercourse  with 
these,  as  well  as  my  hearing  their  discourses,  broadened 
and  deepened  my  religious  feeling,  and  I  regard  this  as 
among  the  especially  happy  things  of  my  life. 

Another  feature  of  the  university  was  not  so  helpful 
to  me.  I  have  spoken  in  another  chapter  regarding  the 
establishment  of  Barnes  Hall  at  Cornell  as  a  center  of 
work  for  the  Christian  Association  and  other  religious 
organizations  of  the  university,  and  of  my  pleasure  in 
aiding  the  work  there  done  and  in  noting  its  good  results. 
At  various  times  I  attended  the  services  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  and  while  they  often 
touched  me,  I  cannot  say  that  they  always  edified  me. 
I  am  especially  fond  of  the  psalms  attributed  to  David, 
which  are,  for  me,  the  highest  of  poetry;  and  I  am  also 
very  fond  of  the  great  and  noble  hymns  of  the  church. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  especially  susceptible  to  the 
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best  church  mnsic,  from  Bach  and  Handel  to  Mason  and 
Neale :  but  the  sort  of  revival  hymns  which  are  generally 
SiiDg  in  Christian  Associations,  and  which  date  mainly 
from  the  Moody  and  Sankey  period,  do  not  appeal  to  my 
best  feelings  in  any  respect  They  seem  to  me  very  thin 
and  gushy.  This  feeling  of  mine  is  not  essentially  un- 
orthodox, for  I  once  heard  it  expressed  by  an  eminent 
orthodox  clergyman  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any 
which  I  have  ever  used.  Said  he,  **Wben  I  was  young, 
congregations  used  to  sing  such  psalms  as  this: 

*^The  Lord  descended  from  above, 

And  bowed  the  heavens  most  high; 
And  undtirneath  His  feet  He  cast 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 

"  On  cherubim  and  seraphim 
Right  royally  He  rode, 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad. 

"  His  seat  is  on  the  mighty  floods, 
Their  fury  to  restrain  ; 
And  He,  our  everlasting  Lord, 
Forevermore  shall  reign. 

But  now,"  he  continued,  **the  congregation  gets  together 
and  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  sing : 

**  Lawd,  bow  oft  I  long  to  know — 
Oft  it  gives  me  anxious  thought — 
Do  I  love  Thee,  Lawd,  or  no ; 
Ami  Thine,  or  am  I  nawt ! 


There,"  said  he,  **i8  the  difference  between  a  religioii 
which  believes  in  a  righteous  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  a  maudlin  sentiment  incapable  of  any  real, 
continued,  determined  effort/' 

I  must  confess  that  this  view  of  my  orthodox  friend 
strikes  me  as  just.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  first 
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needs  of  large  branches  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  is  to 
weed  out  a  great  mass  of  sickly,  sentimental  worship 
of  no  one  knows  what,  and  to  replace  it  with  psalms  and 
hymns  which  show  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  Lord  God 
Almighty. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  promoted  in  the  university 
(*l)apel  the  simple  antiphonal  reading  of  the  psalms  by 
the  whole  congregation.  Best  of  all  would  it  be  to  chant 
the  Psalter;  the  clergyman,  with  a  portion  of  the  choir, 
leading  on  one  side,  and  the  other  section  of  the  choir 
and  the  congregation  at  large  chanting  the  responses. 
But  this  is,  as  regards  most  Protestant  churches,  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection. 

Staying  in  London  after  the  close  of  my  university 
presidency,  I  was  subject  to  another  influence  which  has 
wrought  with  power  upon  some  strong  men.  It  was  my 
wont  to  attend  service  in  some  one  of  the  churches  in- 
teresting from  a  historical  point  of  view  or  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  a  good  sermon ;  but,  probably,  a  combina- 
tion which  I  occasionally  made  would  not  be  approved 
by  my  more  orthodox  fellow-churchmen.  For  at  times 
I  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  attending  the  service  be- 
fore sermon  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  St  Paul's^  and  them 
going  to  the  neighboring  Positivist  Conventicle  in  Fetter 
Lane  to  hear  Frederic  Harrison  and  others.  Harrison*? 
discourses  were  admirable,  and  one  upon  Roman  civC- 
ization  was  most  suggestive  of  fruitful  thougiL  My 
teudeuey  has  always  been  strongly  toward  hero-worsliiiic 
and  this  feature  of  the  Positivist  creed  and  prvtSce  «- 
l>eoialIy  attracted  me;  while  the  superb  and  ecKilklisr 
musio  of  St,  Paul's  kept  me  in  a  religions  atazw^roerv 
during  any  discourse  which  succeeded  it. 

My  favorite  reading  at  this  p>eriod  was  th^  ••BiK*  i:r 
Learners/'  a  book  most  thoughtfui'y  edited  by  iir««*  :' 
the  forercost  scholars  of  modem  EiiT>ope — H^rjiias. 
OorL  acd  Kuenen.  Simple  as  the  book  is^  h  i33fc»  i  3ko 
impression  Tipon  me,  rehabiliiaiirg  th^  B^->  zt  nj  TLisi 
showing  it  to  be  a  collection  of  literature  azid  luriril  mas 
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unspeakably  precious  to  all  Christian  nations  and  to 
every  Christian  man.  At  a  later  period,  readings  in  the 
works  of  Renan,  Pfleiderer^  Cheyne,  Harnack,  Sayce,  and 
others  streugtheoed  me  in  my  liberal  tendencies,  without 
diniinishiog  in  the  slightest  my  reverence  for  all  that  is 
noble  in  Christianity,  past  or  present 

Another  experience,  while  it  did  not  perhaps  set  me 
in  any  new  trains  of  thought,  strengthened  me  in  some 
of  my  earlier  views.  This  was  the  revelation  to  me  of 
Mohammedanism  during  my  journey  in  the  East  While 
Mohammedan  fanaticism  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great 
misfortunes  of  the  world,  Mohammedan  worship,  as  I 
first  saw  it,  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  Our  train 
was  slowly  moving  into  Cairo,  and  stopped  for  a  time 
just  outside  the  city;  the  Pyramids  were  visible  in  the 
distance,  but  my  thoughts  were  turned  from  them  by  a 
picture  in  the  foreground.  Under  a  spreading  palm-tree, 
a  tall  Egyptian  suddenly  arose  to  his  full  height,  took 
off  an  outer  covering  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  solemnly  prostrated  himself  and 
went  through  his  prayers,  addressing  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mecca.  He  was  utterly  oblivious  of  the  crowd 
about  him,  and  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  reverence 
in  his  whole  movement  appealed  to  me  strongly.  At 
various  other  times,  on  the  desert,  in  the  bazaars,  in 
the  mosques,  and  on  the  Nile  boats,  I  witnessed  similar 
scenes,  and  my  broad-churchmanship  was  thereby  made 
broader.  Nor  was  this  general  eflfect  diminished  by  ray 
lasit  to  the  howling  and  whirling  dervishes.  The  mani- 
festations of  their  zeal  ranged  themselves  clearly  in  the 
same  category  with  those  evident  io  American  camp- 
meetings,  and  I  now  understood  better  than  ever  what 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven  meant  when,  after 
returning  from  the  East,  he  alluded  to  certain  Christian 
** revivalists*'  as  **howling  dervishes." 

I  must  say,  too,  that  while  I  loved  and  admired  many 
Christian  missionaries  whom  T  saw  in  the  East,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  work  of  their  schools,  the  utter  narrowness 
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of  some  of  them  was  discouraging.  Anything  more  cold, 
forbidding,  and  certain  of  extinction  than  the  worship 
of  the  ** United  Presbyterians"  at  the  mission  church  at 
Cairo  I  have  never  seen,  save  possibly  that  of  sundry 
Calvinists  at  Paris.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  anything 
more  defiant  of  sane  thought  and  right  reason  than  the 
utterances  of  some  of  these  excellent  men. 

But  the  general  effect  of  all  these  experiences,  as  I  now 
think,  was  to  aid  in  a  healthful  evolution  of  my  religious 
ideas. 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  is  the  summing  up  of  my 
relation  to  religion,  as  looked  upon  in  the  last  years  of 
a  long  life,  during  which  I  have  had  many  suggestions 
to  thought  upon  it,  many  opportunities  to  hear  eminent 
religionists  of  almost  every  creed  discuss  it,  and  many 
chances  to  observe  its  workings  in  the  multitude  of  sys- 
tems prevalent  in  various  countries. 

As  a  beginning,  I  would  answer  that,  having  for  many 
years  supplemented  my  earlier  observations  and  studies 
by  special  researches  into  the  relations  between  science 
and  religion,  my  conviction  has  been  strengthened  that 
religion  in  its  true  sense— namely,  the  bringing  of  human- 
ity into  normal  relations  with  that  Power,  not  ourselves, 
in  the  universe,  which  makes  for  righteousness— is  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  a  need  absolute,  pressing,  and 
increasing. 

As  to  the  character  of  such  normal  relations,  I  feel  that 
they  involve  a  sense  of  need  for  worship :  for  praise  and 
prayer,  public  and  private.  If  fine-spun  theories  are  pre- 
sented as  to  the  necessary  superfluity  of  praise  to  a  per- 
fect Being,  and  the  necessary  inutility  of  prayer  in  a 
world  governed  by  laws,  my  answer  is  that  law  is  as  likely 
to  obtain  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world:  that 
while  it  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  physical  laws  to 
pray  for  the  annihilation  of  a  cloud  and  the  cessation 
of  a  rain-storm,  it  may  well  be  in  accordance  with  spiri- 
tual laws  that  communication  take  place  between  the  In- 
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finite  and  finite  minds;  that  helpful  inspiration  may  be 
thus  obtained,— greater  power^  clearer  vision,  higher 
aims. 

As  to  the  question  between  worship  by  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual being,  face  to  face  with  the  Divine  Power,  and 
worship  by  human  beings  in  common,  as  brethren  moved 
to  express  common  ideas,  needs,  hopes,  efforts,  aspira- 
tions, I  attribute  vast  value  to  both. 

As  to  the  first  Each  individual  of  us  has  perhaps  an 
even  more  inadequate  conception  of  *'tbe  God  and  father 
of  us  all'^  than  a  plant  has  of  a  man ;  and  yet  the  univer- 
sal consciousness  of  our  race  obliges  a  human  being  under 
normal  conditions  to  feel  the  need  of  betterment,  of  help, 
of  thankfulness.  It  would  seem  best  for  every  man  to 
cultivate  the  thoughts,  relations,  and  practices  which  he 
finds  most  accordant  with  such  feelings  and  most  satisfy- 
ing to  such  needs* 

As  to  the  second.  The  universal  normal  consciousness 
of  humanity  seems  to  demand  some  form  of  worship  in 
common  with  one's  fellow-men.  All  forms  adopted  by 
men  under  normal  conditions,  whether  in  cathedrals, 
temples,  mosques,  or  conventicles,  clearly  have  uses  and 
beauties  of  their  own. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  forms  of  belief  or  ceremonial  ob- 
scure that  worship,  '*in  spirit  and  in  truth, '^  which  aids 
high  aspiration,  my  answer  is  tliat  the  incorporation,  in 
beliefs  and  forms  of  worship,  of  what  man  needs  for  his 
spiritual  sustenance  seems  to  me  analogous  to  the  incor- 
poration in  his  daily  material  food  of  what  he  needs  for 
his  physical  sustenance.  As  a  rule,  the  truths  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  and  development  of  his  higher  nature 
would  seem  better  assimilated  when  incorporated  in  forms 
of  belief  and  worship,  public  or  private,  even  though 
these  beliefs  and  forms  have  imperfections  or  inade- 
quacies. We  do  not  support  material  life  by  consuming 
pure  carbon,  or  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen:  we  take  these  in 
such  admixtures  as  our  experience  shows  to  be  best  for 
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us.  We  do  not  live  by  breathing  pure  oxygen :  we  take 
it  diluted  with  other  gases,  and  mainly  with  one  which, 
if  taken  by  itself,  is  deadly. 

This  is  but  a  poor  and  rough  analogy,  but  it  seems  a 
legitimate  illustration  of  a  fact  which  we  must  take  ac- 
count of  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  past, 
present,  and  future. 

It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  sad  day  for  this  or  for  any 
people  when  there  shall  have  come  in  them  an  atrophy  of 
the  religious  nature ;  when  they  shall  have  suppressed  the 
need  of  communication,  no  matter  how  vague,  with  a  su- 
preme power  in  the  universe;  when  the  ties  which  bind 
men  of  similar  modes  of  thought  in  the  various  religious 
organizations  shall  be  dissolved;  when  men,  instead  of 
meeting  their  fellow-men  in  assemblages  for  public  wor- 
ship which  give  them  a  sense  of  brotherhood,  shall  lounge 
at  home  or  in  clubs;  when  men  and  women,  instead  of 
bringing  themselves  at  stated  periods  into  an  atmosphere 
of  prayer,  praise,  and  aspiration,  to  hear  the  discussion  of 
higher  spiritual  themes,  to  be  stirred  by  appeals  to  their 
nobler  nature  in  behalf  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and 
to  be  moved  by  a  closer  realization  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  shall  stay  at  home  and 
give  their  thoughts  to  the  Sunday  papers  or  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  or  to  the  languid  search  for  some 
refuge  from  boredom. 

But  thus  recognizing  the  normal  need  of  religious  ideas, 
feelings,  and  observances,  I  see  in  the  history  of  these  an 
evolution  which  has  slowly  brought  our  race  out  of  lower 
forms  of  religion  into  higher,  and  which  still  continues. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  mirrored  than  in  our  own 
sacred  books ;  nowhere  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  what 
is  going  on  about  us ;  and  one  finds  in  this  evolution,  just 
as  in  the  development  of  our  race  in  other  fields,  sur- 
vivals of  outworn  beliefs  and  observances  which  remain 
as  mile-stones  to  mark  human  progress. 

Belief  in  a  God  who  is  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  but  an  enlarged  '* average  man"— unjust,  whim- 
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ical,  revengeful,  cruel,  aad  so  far  from  ommpoteiit  that 
lie  has  to  make  all  sorts  of  interferences  to  rectify  faults 
in  his  original  scheme — ^is  more  and  more  fading  away 
among  the  races  controlling  the  world- 

More  and  more  the  thinking  and  controlling  races  are 
developing  the  power  of  right  reason ;  and  more  and  more 
they  are  leaving  to  inferior  and  disappearing  races  the 
methods  of  theological  dogmatism. 

More  and  more,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is 
developing  liberty  of  thought ;  and  more  and  more  is  left 
behind  the  tyranny  of  formulas. 

More  and  more  is  developing,  in  the  leading  nations, 
the  conception  of  the  world's  sacred  books  as  a  literature 
in  which,  as  in  a  mass  of  earthy  material,  the  gems  and 
gold  of  its  religious  thought  are  embedded;  and  more 
and  more  is  left  behind  the  belief  in  the  literal,  prosaic 
conformity  to  fact  of  all  utterances  in  this  literature. 

To  one  who  closely  studies  the  history  of  humanity, 
evolution  in  religion  is  a  certainty.  Eddies  there  are,— 
counter-currents  of  passion,  fanaticism,  greed,  hate, 
pride,  folly,  the  unreason  of  mobs,  the  strife  of  par- 
ties, the  dreams  of  mystics,  the  logic  of  dogmatists,  and 
.the  lust  for  power  of  ecclesiastics,— but  the  great  main 
tide  is  unmistakable. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  thinking  men,  in  view 
of  all  this!  History,  I  think,  teaches  us  that,  just  so  far 
as  is  possible,  the  rule  of  our  conduct  should  be  to  assist 
Evolution  rather  than  Revolution.  Religious  revolution 
is  at  times  inevitable,  and  at  such  times  the  rule  of  con- 
duct should  be  to  unite  our  eiforts  to  the  forces  working 
for  a  new  and  better  era;  but  religious  revolutions  are 
generally  futile  and  always  dangerous.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  failed.  Even  when  successful  and  beneficial,  they 
have  brought  new  evils.  The  Lutheran  Church,  resulting 
from  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, became  immediately  after  the  death  of  Luther,  and 
remained  during  generations,  niore  inexcusably  cruel  and 
intolerant  than  Catholicism  had  ever  been ;  the  revolution 
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which  enthroned  Calvinism  in  large  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  and  elsewhere  brought  new  forms  of  unreason, 
oppression,  and  unhappiness;  the  revolution  in  France 
substituted  for  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  old 
religion  a  ** purified  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being" 
under  which  came  human  sacrifices  by  thousands,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction  to  an  unreason  more  extreme  than 
anything  previously  known.  Goldwin  Smith  was  right 
when  he  said,  '*Let  us  never  glorify  revolution." 

Christianity,  though  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  will  be,  is  to-day  purer  and  better,  in  all  its  branches, 
than  it  has  ever  before  been ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Judaism.  Any  man  bom  into  either  of  these  forms  of 
religion  should,  it  seems  to  me,  before  breaking  away 
from  it,  try  as  long  as  possible  to  promote  its  better  evo- 
lution ;  aiding  to  increase  breadth  of  view,  toleration,  in- 
difference to  unessential  s,  cooperation  with  good  men  and 
true  of  every  faith,  Melanchthon,  St.  Francis  Xavier^ 
Grotius,  Thomasius,  George  Fox,  Fenelon,  the  Wesleys, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  Schleiermacher,  Dr.  Arnold,  Chan- 
ning,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  their  like  may  well  be  our  ex- 
emplars, despite  all  their  limitations  and  imperfections* 

I  grant  that  there  are  circumstances  which  may  oblige 
a  self-respecting  man  to  withdraw  from  religious  organi- 
zations and  assemblages.  There  may  be  reactionary 
zeal  of  rabbis,  priests,  deacons,  destructive  to  all  health- 
ful advance  of  thought ;  there  may  he  a  degeneration  of 
worship  into  fetishism;  there  may  be  control  by  young 
Levites  whose  minds  are  only  adequate  to  decide  the  colors 
of  altar-cloths  and  the  cut  of  raan-millinery;  there  may 
be  control  by  men  of  middle  age  who  preach  a  gospel  of 
** hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness*';  there  may  be 
tyranny  by  old  men  who  will  allow  no  statements  of  belief 
save  those  which  they  learned  as  children. 

From  such  evils,  there  are,  in  America  at  least,  many 
places  of  refuge;  and,  in  case  these  fail,  there  are  the 
treasures  of  religious  thought  accumulated  from  the  days 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  St,  Augustine,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis 
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to  such  among  us  as  Brooks,  Gibbons,  Munger,  Henry 
Simmons,  Rabbis  Weinstock  and  Jacobs,  and  very  many 
others.  It  may  be  allowed  to  a  hard-worked  man  who 
has  passed  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten 
to  say  that  he  has  fonnd  in  general  religions  biography, 
Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant,  and  in  the  writings  of 
men  nobly  inspired  in  all  these  fields,  a  help  without  which 
his  life  would  have  been  poor  indeed. 

True,  there  will  be  at  times  need  of  strong  resistance, 
and  especially  of  resistance  to  all  efforts  by  any  clerical 
combination,  whether  of  rabbis,  priests,  or  ministers,  no 
matter  how  excellent,  to  hamper  scientific  thought,  to  con- 
trol public  education,  or  to  erect  barriers  and  arouse 
bates  between  men.  Both  Religion  and  Science  have  suf- 
fered fearfully  from  unlimited  clerical  sway;  but  of  the 
two,  Religion  has  suffered  most, 

Wben  one  considers  the  outcome  of  national  education 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  church  during  over  fif- 
teen hundred  years,— in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  in  Italy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  in  the  Spanish  American  republics  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  and  in  Spain,  Poland,  and  else- 
where at  this  very  hour^— one  sees  how  delusive  is  the 
hope  that  a  return  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  ''ages 
of  faith"  is  likely  to  cure  the  evils  that  still  linger 
among  us« 

The  best  way  of  aiding  in  a  healthful  evolution  would 
seem  to  consist  in  firmly  but  decisively  resisting  all  eccle- 
siastical efforts  to  control  or  thwart  the  legitimate  work 
of  science  and  education;  in  letting  the  light  of  modern 
research  and  thought  into  the  religious  atmosphere;  and 
in  cultivating,  each  for  himself,  obedience  to  **the  first 
and  great  commandment,  and  the  second  which  is  like 
unto  it/*  as  given  by  the  Blessed  Founder  of  Christianity. 
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answer  tti  them.  L  64,  0&;  Friuioe  Indlf' 
ferent,  i.  0fl;  Kufisla  friendly,  L  4fi0,  45.*^ ; 
Frankfort  on- the-Main  aaenterof  Anier- 
lean  ideas,  1. 91 ;  Confederate  loan  ttoated 
in  Eun>pe  by  IJaron  Krianger,  L  97 ;  end- 
ing of  the  vFar,  i.  y9;  speeches  made  on 
the  bounty  bill  In  the  New  Vorktieuute. 
L  iia-115;  Biirt«:m  Harrison's  aoctmut  ef 
the  flight  of  JeflTerson  Davis  at  tbe  sur- 
render of  Riebwond,  L  155;  Colonel 
j4>hnHton"fi  rttery  ooncemfng  the  great 
seal  i>t  the  L'oufedeiaey,  L  ldi5,  158 

Clarke,  James  Morrison,  tutor  In  (ienova 
College,  i.  17 

Ctay.  Henry,  Ms  treatment  of  President 
Tyler,  L  .'3 ;  ilefeiit  of.  as  prcHidential 
candidate,  L  54;  bis  large  statesman- 
sin  p,  i.  54,  r>S;  attitude  toward  ilje  Fugi- 
tive Hlave  Law,  L  61,  <52;  his  remark  on 
replying  to  an  enemy,  L  2T0 

Cleveland,  Grover,  elected  Governor  of 
New  York,  L  107;  laid  cornerstone  of 
Cornell  chapcL  L  1W9,  if77;  early  eduea- 
tbin.  i  imr,  377,  3Q:i;  mmiluaLion  for  the 
nrealdeucj  In  ]i8B4,  L  Mfl ;  qualities  j^bown 
diuring  his  tfovernorf'bip.  L  2tr7;  one  of 
W.'a  eiperiences  during  campaign  of,  L 
390:  his  attitude  on  civli-servieei  mntters 
and  his  capacity  for  hard  work^  L  216-218 ; 


INDEX 


MlEi  W.  to  aooept  n  poAltloB  nn  tta<^  Int^r- 
■tAte  BiillWBy  CoruiuiAHiDij,  i.  'ii..';  iv- 
Qa««t«  W.  to  ramiiln  in  8t.  PeU'Ti*burje  *« 
mlnloteTp  1 3S6 ;  iippiil  iit«  W,  a  iueinlM>r  of 
tlie  Vcn^uelii  rommlRBlon,  L  'J31,  IL 117 ; 
Attacked  for  bla  piwltion  ou  the  V<>De- 
SO«U  qQeAtloQ,  U.  118,  1^;  his  calm, 
steady  oliaracter,  IL  laoj  liin  vtTon  to 
1iiil>rave  tbe  dlplotuatlo  aervice,  li  3ft7* 

SA5 

Clinton,  D«  Witt,  atatud  of,  for  Albany, 
iiilcri>C(>^t<Ml,  1.  13'i 

Coeducation^  t  .i»l-4l)a 

Colli  nil  Lioe  of  iraDtvatlantlo  flteamanv 
Mlmider  uiKiiliiHt,  I.  4ri6 

Coll.  Samuel,  in  «t.  Pptembarg,  L  4ft4 

Confederacy,  CdUupae  of,  U  l&O,  I'M} 

Cooip^egation  of  the  Index  at  Rcitue,  It.  413 

CoogreiB.  cMime  ineriiltetii  of,  in  1S57.  i.  78; 
pit»ceeaJnKM  not  proiK^rly  reported,  t. 
2U 

CooktlQc^,  Roscoe,  nomioatlon  to  tlie 
Unit^Hi  Htates  8enat*',  1. 134  j  W/n  itpeeoh 
for,  L  i:i« ;  ••  n  day  wUJj  htiu  at  Utlca,"  1. 
HH ;  Ula  manner  tiiward  tboae  oppcnied 
til  hlu),  1.  it>(i;  nt^WMpftper  attacks  on,  1. 
171;  W/a  cU'ort  to  Juiore*t  him  tti  olvH- 
aervice  reftiruj,  i  171 ;  his  Hp«fK:heA  on 
the  liiilioiiiil  ItjiukiuK  t^yi^teni  at  the  time 
of  tilt!!  '*Ur*tMibaok  cniiie/'  i.  itfi^iad 

CQnitantlnople.  W.  iit,  11.  440 

CoQiiular  ■yBtem  of  tlie  United  Stmtes, 
j^iiggrf^tioiia  for  tbe  liDiirovemetit  of ,  t 
MO,  iL  :i:>5 

Cook,  Chsrles,  and  the  People's  CoUege, 
i.  3.»7.  3i>l,:«0J 

Cook,  jame*  M.,  fkenntor  at  Albany,  t.  lOSi 

Cooley,  Thofnaa  M,,  a.i  (irofeAitur  al  the 
OnlverMltyof  MiclitKi^n,  I.  !27i» 

Copenhagca  Ethnographic  Mufteum,  If. 
4£3 

Corneliuii  moQument  at  DUifteldorf, 
Prince  WlUiatzi's  upceoh  at  tlift  uiivell- 
Ihr  of,  IL  iiiH 

Cornell,  Alonzo  B.,  ankH  W.  to  accept preai- 
d*in«')'  of  Btat-e  convention.  1.  164 

Corneh,  Uzra,  lh65  l87l,Heuiitorat  Albany, 
i.  im,  'iM'.  attitude  t^tward  the  land- 
grunt  fund,  1  loi,  iisri-'^t^ ;  critioirtwi  of 
Kew  York*ft  Utiiie<i  8taie«  Henatora,  1. 
X^;  bja  orltii^ium  i^f  Sevvurd,  L  I5i;  11- 
bfary  fonnded  at  Itbaca,  1.  294 ;  th(»  idea 
of  a  univenlty  prcsent^'d  tn  biiu  bv  W., 
L  30ft;  Mb  offer.!.  'i9&;  bi^  xiart  in  fram- 
ing thtj  bill*  i.  2W;  lei^end  i^urrouudlnK 
talfl  portrait,  i.  900:  opiKkiiltloii  t«  bill  in 
tlie  lextnlature  and  peraoiml  attacks  on, 
L  aoo-aofi;  his  giftH  to  the  university,  i. 
808,  d«i,SOO;  hfiT  early  yc&nt,  1.  WO,  311); 
his  telegraphio  work,  I,  ai(H»lS;  his  in- 
tesest  in  a^^rioultnre,  i.  812 ;  bifi  riTJtgious 
ideas,  1  319,  338;  his  attitude  toward 
women,  1.  313-315;  hi^  ii.pee«h  a  I  tbo 
oiieniug  of  the  uijivt*n*ity»  L  315;  bitter 
attacka  on,  i.  31C-323,  41.'^;  hin  pleiMiire 
In  the  leoture-eoun^cH  and  In  hiu  iricndB, 
I.  917,819,  320;  inveatl^jation  of  nmver^ 
sity  aflkirs  liy  (iuvemor'e  iximnilUee,  I. 
833,  415;  buiblinii:  of  bi«  honse,  I.  mni 
motto  o\Qv  til*-'  iloor,  i.  S34;  his  interest 
In  railway  pmkul^i,  L  82A;  his  poiltdcal 
idca»,  i.  ^'J'j ;  bin  relations  with  the  fttu- 
dentin,  L  ii26;  bis  deatk,  i.  336;  sagacity 
and  larj?<*ijtH«  of  vit-w,  i.  29B,  aw;  ap- 

ramu<:4^,  t.  IJH ;  roaUiue««  to  b«  advised, 
209;  iiilnunilfliis  fflrefliffbt,!.  900,837; 
dienity  uuder  atiii€k,  i.  3o;i,  316,  3*20, 391 ; 
bis  (jrrrat  Iflmrdity  uiid  iiuMptfl^bnoaB,  I. 
30fi,  :AiS,  31 H ;  bi*<  litob'bm,  i.  ,,i"J,  ;jH^  3W  ; 
hifi manner,  i.*j^i  bl»  reajtonableness,  i, 
804;  moral  cliaraiCttiriBtioa,  L  s-J7;  his 


unanimity,  1.  9»l;  hJa  dMm«  i.  108.  418; 

wi-ni«»nal  chamil,  i.  400 
Cornell  University 

Aluniid  afisoctations,  and  altunid  seats 
la  the  goverolnjr  board,  fl.  in 

Anthon  iibniry  pun^haaed,  t  ;M6^  MO 

Attacks  by  smaller  co11e|?«a  and  the 
press,  1.  818-323,  346;  slander  regard- 
ing irrellifion,  L  422^436 

BellSrObime  of,  presented  by  Jenny  3fe* 
Graw.  1.  84%  419 ;  memorial  bell  pn- 
ae&ted  by  W.,  t  8W,  il.  484 

BoOdiiia.  lint,  L  m,  Uii  Morrill  HalL 
t  ^sTitbley  Oonefl^  L  STS  ;  MemorliJ 
Chapel,  I.  S7T ;  latKiratoitos,  L  377, 410; 
MoGraw  gin  and  otbenu  1.  888 ;  Sage 
CoUefce,  f.  >W-4<»;  @age  Cfhapel.  L  lol; 
Barnes  Hall,  t  406-406;  Ubrary,  L  408, 
410 ;  Memoriid  Chapel,  L  44»;  value  of 
a  detlnit^-  plan  for  future  buildingp  L 
410.  411 ;  White  College  ol  Bistoiy  and 
Poliycal  Hoienoe,  IL  489 

Chart<'r,  Rtruggle  for,  in  the  tegfalatoiv, 
i.  13;^.  %MMM»,  330-^84;  eoedtieBtio&-* 
use  or  ihtt  word  "  person  '*  in  tlie  ohar^ 
ter,  t  308 ;  demands  of  charter,  t  413, 
414 

CoodiicattoQ,  early  ezperleDcee  with,  1 

387-403 

Courses  of  tustrnotion.  1.  360;  daaaleal 
studies,  I.  860-363;  phvf'ioloiO',  i*  383; 
literatiire,  L  3G4;  en  if  eug^ineering,  L 
806 ;  agrlcnUure.  i.  307 ;  nieohanle  arts, 
i.  ^71  i  archiiooture,  1.  37S ;  obemistry 
and  pbysics,  L  377  ;  electricity^  1.  378; 
IKJllticiy  science,  1, 378;  poUticiil  econ- 
omy and  hlstt^ry*  i.  379, 3n.  383 

Cotiraea  of  Instrnctjoin  optional,  cAMSt 
of,  on  student.^  ^    --   ^  •^  356, 381, 383 

Deitrees,  oonft  r  ^v,  390 

Dlsdpltne,    IMS  nut    by    stn* 

deutH,  i.  342,  Hi^  I  litre  I  of  ftthletio 
sports  ut>c>u,  i.  'S4S^  3»3 

Electrical  uDi^neerioK,  flntt  department 
of.  in  the  Uuitcd  States,  h  8ttl 

Elm^,  0«4tr8Dden  gift  of,  I.  413 

Equipment,  early,  L  SJ8,  340 

Evolution  of  the  university  idea  In  W,*a 
mind,  i,  2K7  'i93 ;  presentation  to  E^nm 
Come  11  and  bifi  oner,  L  398 

Faculty,  tbe  tlrt!t  ptx>fies(Kir«  and  stories 
conoeruing  them,  1.  366-375;  election 
of,  by  tranteea,  1,  438;  freedom  from 
qixanrels.  i.  439,  430;  powers  aibd  re- 
ft ponsibil  It  ios  of.  1.  435,  436;  adminis- 
trative work  of,  i.  436 

Financial  beginning,  i,  306 

Ftnaodal  dIfflculUea,  Ui88-1374,  t  4i3; 
largo  debt  and  Its  payments  L  414-416; 
endow  mt^  tit  fund  transferred  to  tna- 
tee«,  1»  415 ;  entHuglemeiit  Ot  the  land* 
grant  ruiul.  1,  416,  417;  loss  oi  th«  Mo- 
Graw-l-lske  bequest*  t  41§^2i,  ti,  438; 
sale  of  lauds,  i.  43S 

Foutidet's  Day,  the  flrnt,  L  3l^»;  Biram 
Corson's  ifM-ital^i  od,  I.  439 

Gateway  erected  by  w.,  1.  443 

InveetlgatiiMi  by  the  Govemov^s  oooh 
mittee,  t  339, 416 

Library*  i.  408, 410 ;  Sage  and  Ptake  gifts. 
1.  431,  433;  Cantleld  gift,  t  438;^.*^ 
gift«,  U  876,  440;  Gold  win  fiinlUi  gift,  L 
317 

Loan  fund  as  aid  to  studentA,  1,  394 

Memorial  gifts,  1.  343,  3^,  407-409,  41S, 
443,  ll.  4^^4 

Military  iu^t motion,  efltect  of,  I.  387-388 

MuMeiim  I'  :  Arehayjlogy,  L  36i 

Name  wii^  ^  ,,  t.  3&9 

Opentng,  n  is.  341^344 

It^Btiideu^y,  eicctiuu  of  W.,  L  307,  394;  of 
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E 

V  Ch«rl<i  KondAll  Adnme.  L  438, 

■  J«oob  Gotild  tieburmau,  I.  uo 
H  PtofesAonbip«»  re«lilent  and  noti-rc«i- 

■  dvQU  t  987,  839  :  V Hi ue  uf ,  L  9£#.  366,  3fi0 

■  B«]»tloii  of  •Uideois  to  c1a»8loal  pro- 

■  /6MOTi,  i.  309 

■  BelftUon  to  lb«  Btat  e  Acbool  f«y  Ate  m .  L  331 
K  B«llgioii«  matters,  Ba^fo  Oiap^l,  I.  ten ; 
^^^  an  iiiiimr>tarlan  pulpit,  L  lOiMiOS; 
^^B  Young  Men's  CbrlHtlim  An«ociat)OD,  t. 
^^m  4Mi  Bartieit  Hall.  i.  tfiGr-tm 
^^^  Scholar^liipH,   i.   aai;   fol1r»w«hlpfi   and 

^O^tnitouA  iBfltnicUoB.  L  »01^^,  416 ; 
ek'ctloDii  to,  i.  436 
Bcudeul  lAlmr,  L  UA 

Trfut(wii»  tint  iDe«tinfp  of,  I.  aOfi ;  cliftrtor 

conditioner  I.  343, 437 ;  uuderKraduiittttt 

Afl,  1.  4:U ;  powers  aud  renpoufltbllitlee 

of,  i.  445,  i'M 

Coralca,  W/»  visit  tiv.  II.  313 

Corson,   Hirmm,   prof(?»«or  At  Cornell,  i 

3«^,  43A,  439 
Cortland  Academy,  founding  of,  L  &;  In- 

lliiniic**  of,  on  W.'s  life,  1.  € 
CorvirlQ,  Thomai, bin  fKiwi^r  o^cr an  audi- 
eti(  0.  1.  331  i    blH  humorouA  itpevcb  In 
ConKreM  diaeriMtitln^  Inaac?  M.  CmTf, 
i.  60 
Coudert,  F,  R»,  a  member  of  the  Veoe- 

suela  CommUt^lon,  II.  119 
Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland.  Iftoturcr  at  Cor- 
nel U  1.  304 
CrandftU.  Pradence,  portrait  of,  pTM^ntod 
lilty,  t  ■""  -*■ 
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Ui  (  ornell  Uulvertill 


.  im,  104 


Cran worth,  L^rd,  story  conc«frnlnir,  11  99% 
Crmiy,  Uaac   M.,   hiti  altack  on  Gftlieral 

UrtrrlB*>n"«  mllltjiry  ri-piitation,  I.  SO 
Crawford,  M«noD,  H'/fi  acquaintance  Willi, 

a  ill 
Crvatioo,  medl^ral  idem  of.  In  mMalca«  11 

490.  464 
Credit    Mobilier,    Garfleld'a    ronnecUon 

witb,  L  ISd 

Crcigbtoa,    Biibop,    W/s    acqaalntanee 

Witta.  U,  404 

Gftmeao  War.  1.  448;  obMrratloiia  »n  81 
Pvtersbun?,  1.  isa,  4M  ;  AhmtIgui  odvoD- 
turent  In  Ruaala,  1 4641:  loia  of  Sebaalo- 
poi^  1 4a&  I  bloclcadliiip  Oeeiftt  tlie  moitib 
of  tbe  Neva,  I.  4M 

Crtmtfiil  |uf tice  aa  adtnlnlAterod  In  Gnrnt 

Blteltl,  11,  33A 
CtlBilaflJ  law,  biatonr  of  W/t  itndT  of^  U. 

|ga  iOO 
Cfwar,  WiUlaxn,  dotegat^  to  Th«  HacQ« 

Wmmt  Confer«nc«',  t).  361,  Sn 
Gortla,  G«orE«  WiUiam,  l«elni«i  ix  H^W 

Harem,  t.  39:  at  "Taf bmrt  Oillf  lllmi  4if 


DcLaocey,   WilUatn    Htatbcot«     tUikhnfk, 

bin  iuii»rw»«tvco«'in*,  u,  (^n 
D«lauoay.  Count,  lUllan  ambaaaador  mi 

Bi^rllii,  i  Ml 
Delyanoff,  Uw  "Mlrt1iiU«r  of  l*ubllo  Stt* 

Ut^Utt  mm II I/*  Kujiaia,  IL  41 
Detnetrierr,  hU  oc4<ount  of  tbo  tntirdvr  of 

I'eter  111,  ii,  ii 
Dep«w,  Cbaiincey  M.,  at  tba  UtAtii  C«ti- 

vt'iitloij  itf  irtTl,  *,  \r^ 
DesmouUnt,  Camlllt,  iinvellLny  of  alKtlM 

of,  a.  443 
Dew,  Wlllimm,  IiIhIoHou]  trriun^r,  1,  3A6 
Diaj,  Porftrio,  V\',*m  prcwntatloii  to,  I.  336, 

U.  447 
Dlckinion,  *'  Bray,*'  iitiirj  n^KHnltuir,  I,  M. 
OickaoQ,    Aodrew    ^KraodriiilitM  l    Klrtii^ 

place,  L  4;  ii  fiHindtir  tif  Cortland  Atmi- 

emy,  1  5i  a  IknuirTiil.  I,  «r< 
Dinner  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  lAiniloit  al 

ODtldbtai,  L  aai 
Diplomaa,  nbam,  ii«lUnj(  of.  In  nermanyp 

1.  Ml 
Diplomatic  acrvica  of  the  UnU«d  Stataa, 

nlocii  tli*^  wur,  tl.  I'.T  ;  l'rii«NU  »it  I'lov**- 
iJind'^  f'ffort,  iK  8f.7  ;  tnnltw  <«r  *tn»  prcNi' 
out  w-rvloc,  11,  36K;  ttdvUM'  t*i  youiif 
tDi*D.ll.  3A8;  iiuj?^<  )»tiMl  lintin»VMnont«lll 
thoapj>oltitii]«nt  of  [iriil»iiN«imlorM,  IL  Uii 
Tnlnliit4-ni,  II.  369;  Hiirrf-frirl*-*.  II.  SfV^j  aji* 
pert  attaeb^H,  il  ^.i .  i»r*>ii(tiiiii  grnnl  ro- 
aalta,  11.  3A3:  proi«»tttlon  for  nir<iil,  II, 
868;  reteuyoii  of  iiit  n,  IL  iXi ;  |»ro|M'r 
houaea  or  anartir.rnt*;  f«r  rt'immt  ufn 
avet  Abroad,  u 


I  of   H 

Of  ilM  aerflce  u* 

Ibe  qoeatloii  of  n 

870;  w/a  report, 

FariA  Expoaltlon  '  '< 

pivparstion  of  voiiijk  luf  u  for  ibft  dlido* 

matio  aenrloe,  1.  87a,  11401 
Dliracll  ue  BoacoaiAtld.  Ltord 
DODDally.  Irnatiua,  W  :m  mM^tlnir  wim^  and 

bla  ipeech  In  the  Mlnnoaota  IcHd^lAturv, 

1.  330-341 
Dourlaa,  Suphea  Ara^d,  1  M;  ito^pMOtO 

of,  1.  fA,  66 
Douf  l*aa,  Pradcrick^aiid  ihf  Mrtl'tfli^raoy 

party,  1  16;  atmsm^mrt  of  Urn  ianlo  t99- 

inlngn  Comvilaaloa.  \  Itls  itfaoal  of 

dinner  to.  oa  lb«  moBM  atiinort  1 


mmmmttam\ 
iwUMlii 


DoQroo'VO,  Ri 

rtor,  W/a  ext 
DrcJ   itott  dccialott 

T!»«f*LT7 

1M4. 1  U9;  of  t^.  1  W%  WBi  hU  Oftt-     Dftak  problam  to 

el^  wltH  W/a  imlveraHjr  M«al^  1  909 ;        iU^m,  11  461 
t  lectnna  at  CVniMll  1  811.  ttft,  8*4;     Dronrn  d«  Lboyi,  Edooard.  Irta 
^.._^^ .^ _-       .._  hi  tW  Kefonii  ftchool  at  Mar — 

Droyacft,  loliMUi 
LMifrvy'a  ""fin 


_  bla  addMaa  on  tiM  op«Blaf  da^,  1 14« 


DninlcafiB«aa,  a  d^fanaa  0t,  by^ 


latUttr.tm 

fp  by  taMii-r 
Melkmnl,  1.  I6a 

tto  iiifulhloa  «f  1^  Mmtpmmtm  A»vn 
FfM^w;!  IIP 

Wf      '  /_ 

Dwb[li>|«  Tbiuioii^  •  toolflPW  m  OonoO^ 


WSkSsJTu^t^sur:^ 


DWuHI'lf  'IBOOVOfV^ 


tB,  ti  4ir 
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Earthquakes  and  volcaaoe*  In  iH>i]t3]«rn 
cuuolrlea  aH  an  aid  In  uiaLiitaiDLng  sa- 

EMtburn,  Bp.,  rttorli5«  of,  told  by  Arthur 

OllmfiJi.  11  8^9 
Edison,  Thomaa,  W/s  spe>e<  li  In  boUalf  of, 

at  the  Paris  ExiMXtltlon  of  1«7S,  L  B14 
Edmund  (I,  OcofBe  F,.  a  fuitdldlttt**  for  the 

firP»lil«noy  In  1884.  L  WJ,  a« 
E^ypi.  W  *«  vlHit  tu,  with  W I  Hard  Fiiike, 

11  433 
Elba,  laland  of,  W.'ii  visit  to.  11.  212 
Elocutionary  lraLniQ£  In  umver«)l1e»,  thc^ 

ory  of.  1.  a3 
Ely.  Alfred,  captured  at  the  buttle  of  Bull 

Run,  L  88 
Emerion,  Ralph  Waldo>  Ifotnrcr  In  Syra- 

ciii*e>  1. 10.  In  Nt^w  Haven,  1.241;  W/a  ac- 

qiiaintanee  with,  11.  'Ml 
Emtnanuet,     Victor,     called     Biatnarck 

"ctitiitn  '  and  gtivti  liim  the  Order  of 

the  Annoncittta^l-  i^sa 
England.  W/s  vlnlt  to,  iu  18fl5,  IL  391  -410 
Engtishmeo    agreeable  L'onveraatlonlit«, 

Eraamtta.  statue  of,  nt  Hotterdacu,  LI.  334 ; 

hlH  uolloqiij  of  ■"  riieShlpWTOck,**  II.  fr54 
Eatarhaiy,  Count,  AUMirlan  mlniitber  at 

8t.  Pii'ti'rnburg.  a  due  exhibition  of  oian- 

Estournelks,  Baron  d',  oo  thi^  attitude  of 
the  FreiH'^h  wu'iuliNta  towurd  the  Peace 
Conference,  11.  30O.  3(W 

Evana,  Evan  William,  profeaaor  at  Cor* 
ni'tl.  I,  S6A 

Evarta,  WllUam  M..  deletcate  to  tbe  ffw- 
tlounl  Cnnv<>ntl4m  of  iSiSO,  1.  W ;  member 
of  th»*  CoHrttitutionnl  Conveotlon  of 
1867. 1.  Hi;  0  hrtlliaut  talker  1.  196;  aa 
BtM^rtjtjiry  of  i^tate,  1,  r>28;  on  tho  admia' 
alou  of  cabinet  »uiiil»t^r»  t-o  CongT«««,  1. 
62J»;  niotlo  ou  Ilia  dinncr-aervSeei,  1.  fti*0 

Everett,  Edward,  fitorlt^i§  concerulnf?,  1. 
«1 

**  Evolution  veraua  Revolution  in  Poli- 
tica/'by  W.»  1.  239 

Extemporaneoua  apealciog,  Ahb6  Ban- 
t4Lln^s  iKiok  oil.  L  2G0 

Faasett.  Jacob  8.,  fiUfCire«t«d  by  W.  for  the 

f£ove  mora  (lip  in  mn^  L  232,  234;  entei^ 

tained  bv  W..  1.  288 
Fekh.  Alpneua.hia  ©ipertcnoea  a«  a  baok 

examiner,  1*  184 
Fcnton,    Reuben    E,,   Oovernor    of    New 

York,  hifl  re4M3ptiou  of  Preeldent  John- 

aoD,  1.  130.  lai ;  ni^ued  the  Cornell  bill, 

L306 
Feaaenden,  William    Pitt,    Mb  **  Roman 

hcTOlBtn,'"  tl.  141 
Field.  David  Dudley,  L  158 
Field.  Henry  M,,  W/a  vlalt  with,  at  Stock- 

brUlffe,  1.  154 
Field,  John,  hla  conversation  with  Gen* 

erttl  Umnt  en  the  PraDon-Praaaiati  War» 

I.  221 
Field  a,  Jamea  T.,  1.  99 ;  Mb  birthday  party 

to  Bayard  Tn>'!or,  il*  HSl ;  Mb  &C4|uaiD- 

tancre  with  Tennyson.  41.  992 
Fields.  Thomas  C*,  senator  at  Albany,  1 

ICM,  lis 
Fillmore^  Millard,   nernonnl  appearanoe 

of,  i.  69;  i^romotC'ii  "  coiiipromliie  nioa^ 

ftUT«»,"160;  eaudldate  for  PreHJdenton 

''The  AtiierkJio  Tlrkei"  In  ]«&0, 1.  75 
FJoch.  Francii  Milefi,  addre^t^at  the  opl^n- 

In^  of  Comf^l!  Unlversify,  i.  a43 ;  Ha  de- 

vt>t<^il  le^al  ftdFiaer,  I,  416 
Finland,  policy  i>l  Nhhotaa  It  toward,  L 

470. 11.  !W,  30,  31 ;  famine  In,  IL  10;  bread 

mode  of  fema.  11.  lO;  character  of  the 


Plnniah  pvaaant,  11. 99,  80;  devntton  of 
Finland  to  Euasla,  11.  81 ;  De  FlebTefa 
cmeltfea,  U.  30;  Pol>edoiio<itR«ira  rall- 
fflou^^  a^irresslon.  II  70 

Flah,  Hamiltoa,  Grant*!  mttaeUmk  for,  L 
180 ;  bin  refcret  at  auppreaaton  of  foreuni 
attach^abipA.  1.  44S»:  hla  relatfona  with 
Charlfs  ^iiuiQer,  1.  485 

Flaher,  George  Park,  hia  tnfluenoe  on  W., 
IL  ?157 

Fiaber,  Sir  John,  delegate  to  ibe  Peftoe 
CoDferenoe,  tL  967 

Fiahenea  exhibit^  American,  at  the  Inters 
national  FlttbeHee  Exhlbitiou  at  Berlin* 
U671 

Flake,  Jenny  (McGraw>,  ^ft  of  bella  to 
t:ornt'.lL  1.  a43,  419 ;  larfe  bequeat  to  Cor- 
nell and  the  low  of  It,  I.  41{M21,  li.  428 

Flake.  Willard,  ptVi  to  Cornell  Ubrary, 
1.  421.  422;  his  journey  with  W,  throuj^ 
Italy  and  Lgyj't,  li.  433 

Fitch,  Charlca  Elliot.  1.  188 

Florence,  earthquake  at,  U.  467 ;  W,*s  ptmi 
for  a  history  of,  11.  4»8 

Floyd-Jonea,  David  R..  LleuteiUUlt-gOT- 
eruur  of  New  \  ork,  1*  104 

Polger,  Charlea  Jamea,  jud|re  In  GeiM»Ta» 
N.  Y.,  I.  21;  president  New  Tork  State 
8enat<^,  L  101:  oharaot«rtatJos,  L  109; 
oppor^ea  bUlB  Introdnocd  by  W.,  L  lifT, 
140:  loaes  the  preaidenor  of  the  Conatl- 
tutlonal  Convention,  t.  139;  elected 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeala.  i  169: 
a^imi  frfcnda  with  W.J.  164;  nomlnatM 
Governor  of  New  York.  I,  197 ;  hla  Infla- 
enoe  In  securing  the  Cornell  charter,  L 
332-3^ 

Foraker^Joaepb  B.,  W/b  vote  for.  In  ISM, 
1.  206:  ho  iiresentfl  W-'a  letter  on  civil- 
ftorvicc  rt'fijnij  to  Blaine.  L  200 

Foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stataa  lllii*- 
trat^ed  by  Ixtthar  Bucher'a  iDterrtew 
with  W.  ooneemin^  South  Ameiicaa 
territory,  i.  69fi-59S 

Forreat,  Edwin,  in  "  Ricbelieu.'*  i.  n 

Fould,  Achilla,  minlater  of  tlnanee  to  Na- 
IMiloou  ni,  t.  96 

Fowler,  preside  nt  of  Corpus  Chriati  Ool- 
lei^  11.397 

France,  W.'a  walking  tour  in,  1.  3ft;  rlali 
In  1886,  f  i.  411 

Francia  Joaeph  I,  hla  obaracterlatloa,  lila 
Yiews  oil  American  queatJonii,  iL  ]a&-19T 

Franco-German  War,  dlHagreemeaf  Of 
BlHnirtrt'k  and  Von  Moltke,  1.  66ft 

Frank fort-on-the-Main  a  venter  of  Amcr- 
ieau  Idt/iiM.  i.  97 

Frmnktin,  Benjamin,  hie  pi^eaentatloii  fo 
Louli*  XVI.  11.  372 

Frederick  the  Great,  hiareeo^niition  of  the 
Am«'riean  Keimblle,  I  634;  hja  ruualeal 
powers,  IL  136;  Htorlea  ooDoerulO{(,  it 

179,  4.T2 

Frederick  III.  W/»  aequaintanee  with,  i 
570;  Ida  intereat  in  the  ftfihcriea  of  Ger- 
many, 1.  071 ;  in  tht^  Brooklyn  Bridge,  L 
571:  hl8  likeoeaa  to  Marcna  Atumlna, 
i.  572;  family  relation R.  li.  219 

Frederick  William,  Crown  Prlaca,  hli 
Wrthflay  ielebration.  ii.  iHi-iNJ 

Freemao.^  Edward  A.,  hifn,  lecture*  at  Oor^ 
ncLl,  1.  3f»5;  \V.*s  ao<iuuitituii<>c  with,  11 
3:92 ;  n.«^  a  political  aiwaker,  ii.  593 

Free- Soil  party  nominated  Van  Barcn  for 
President  In  1848, 1.  66,  67 

Free  trade,  W,'a  yiowa  on,  I,  270,  871,  m% 
3S0 

Fremont,  John  C,  Repuhlloan  eandldato 
for  FreHldent  in  IH5G,  L  72;  bla  career 
nod  ill "<  nnlltnejsfl.  for  the  preeidenoT,!.  7« 

French  Revolution,  W.*i  Study  of,  ma  lee- 
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MS,  33fl^  961,  441,  11.  490,  &0t 

FHftse,  ttenr/  Siinmotitt,  at "  Lie  big  ClaA- 
Alual  Cono^rUi/'  L  40;  with  \V.  In  Ituly, 
1. 11, 3T'J;  profeMor  of  hAUn  at  the  Um- 
vitkUf  c»f  MlchlKau,  L  272;  a  )dft4?-d 
njiistcfftQ.  L  378 ;  njf morloJ  organ  at  tbe 
imiver«lty,  t.  274 

Proude,  Jamei  Anthony^  bl«  lei'tiirt'fl  at 
Cornel^  t  ^SfJ;  bis  own  opinluu  of  ht» 
**Neine4^1fl  of  Faith/*  i.  3«7 :  Brj'*?"  ««■  Ills 
cnrelosMuoj^  as  io  tnjtli>  IL  ;>dd;  tht:  Ss- 
fluonee  of  Carlyb.  ii.  998 

Pvttrtea,  Eatevaa,  proffwaor  of  olvll  en- 
gtneerioK  at  Cornell,  1*  366 

PQffitive  SUve  Law  and  th«  "  Jeny  Rea- 
eue,"  L  00-64, 09 

**  Qattcf y  of  British  Artlstft  '*  aroaaed  W/b 
Intcret^t  In  architecture  and  giiveiest  U> 
8r'ott" i*  novels,  1.  15 

Gardiner,  Samuel  R.,  W/i  eetitnatc  of.  11, 

Qardner.  Victor,  W,*h  meeting  with,  on 
clpotlon  day,  ISSfi,  1.  73 

Garfield,  J«me»  A.,  wjholarlF  qualities,  1. 
Ittfl,  lyO;  rouneotioii  withtho  Cri^llt  Mo- 
blUer,  i- 188  j  speeoheA  tm  the  curriniey 
qiie^tlon  in  167S,  I.  IRfi;  kindly  fBoUngB 
toward  those  who  differed  from  him,  t 
188;  di'ath,  I.  1^10;  W/«  addroM  at  Uie 
funeral  celehruUon  in  ttluifOBj  L  li»l 

Oarrison,  William  Lloyd,  and  ttie  antl- 
slavery  party,  i.  16 

Qavaxsl,  TtftHan  here  tie,  famoim  for  hla 
oratory,  11.  Ml 

GelTrard,  Fabre,  Hftltlan  pre«ldeiit  In  ex- 
Ho,  i.  500 

Genevm  College,  9re  Hobart  Qotlefe 

Geography,  a  knowledge  of»  tm  f^  Daata  for 
hlHtorh'ftl  study,  1.  158 

George*,  Mile,,  Fnnich  actreiw,  L  »« 

GeTmaa-^  American  ft,  rights  of.  In  Oer^ 
many,  1.  534;  Rlnniarek's  feeling*  to- 
ward, i.  575,  fiw,  It  no-ne,  im 

German  citixeni  of  New  York  liked  W.,  L 
1^8,  201,  239.  343 

German  history,  W/r  plan  to  write  a  boolE 
on,  Li.  491 

German  Partiametit,  II.  l&'i ;  and  Parll»^ 
mt.'tit  lldUHe.  li.  1&5 

Gcrmanft  as  American  citizenft,  L  K75 

Germany,  rigiitfi  «»f  Oerman-AiiiorlraQt 
In,  I.  «»4,  S3n-S39,  675,  591.  tL  17(>-I7fi,  188; 
inlUtatT  duty*  i.  liafi;  fturveiilanc^'  of 
mupected  penons,  L  641 1  presentation 
of  Anit>rlean«  at  conrt.  L  543 :  Ainork^m 
atudonti*  In  Oomiun  iinivert^illeK,  1,  653, 
li.  173;  the"fcarfiij  It^gacy  of  standing 
mrmlea,"  I.  6M;  the**Afl'aire  Kelly,*'  i. 
Ml;  the  cereniony  called  •*  Fackeltanf," 
t  BOO;  the  ImperliU  parliament,  i.  ftflis, 
1L  ina,  33M,944:  the  Parnament  Btrnm,  iL 
lAi:  defeota  in  railway  ayRtenni,  ii.  fl; 
Berlla  CMMirt  oompareil  with  thiit  at  Bt. 
Peterttborg,  it.  no.  237 ;  tjewMting  «iii  of 
the  Germ  ana,  tl.  VB:  tariff  dinlen1t1e« 
And  unfriendly  feelings  coward  the 
Uftlted  etatea  In  1B97, 11/104, 144=149. 168; 
BnJtlati  troublet*,  iU  160;  Namoan  ouea- 
tton,  11.  141!  "open^oor  policy"  In 
China,  11,  i.'^7 ;  exctui^ir»n  of  American 
Inaurance  companlen.  lit.  158;  Amertoau 
■ngar  dntie*.  meat  and  fnilt  qneatlonaf 
il.  158,  )5f»;  attitude  toward  the  dpanliih- 
Amerirjia  War.  li.  lOO.  104»  1G8, 170,a4A: 
revolution  iii^liiua  and  the  murder  of 
Baron  vots  h.  Ifl8:  auntvemary 

of  the  tiir,  tUti  Prufwiuu  Idng* 

doro,  11.  1''  iter  In  Germ ftiiy.ll. 

S3e-928;  ihQ  army  lUid  tmvy,  IL  301,  aatj 


ti-ootmnnt  of  Koman  CathollcR,  11.  340; 
the  German  ImperiaJ  ayBteni  the  r««nJt 
of  evolution,  11,  343 ;  dealings  with  the 
\'eno£i]t'lau  revolution,  it.  ftiti;  Attitude 
toward  The  Hague  Peaoe  Conferenoe* 
li   365,  3*1,  2&7.  391-307,  SOS,  316-318.  821 

Gettysbu rg  battle  Reld,  W/s  vUlt  to,  II.  88S 

Gibaon.  Randall  Lee,  1.  68,  aiG,  319;  W.'t 
meeting  with.  In  ParK  In  1889, 11,  44d 

Glerft.  Nikolai  Karlovitch  de,  RnMalan 
fttate«man,  bin  liive  of  peace,  11.  iS2 

Gifti  for  educational  purpoaes  in  the 
United  States,  W/»  propoaed  book  oni 
11.  fi03 

Gilman,  Arthur,  W/a  aoquaintanoe  with, 
11.  37» 

Gllman,  Daniel  Coit^  i^tudent  at  Yftle  and 
W.'a  eonipanlon  abroad,  1.  34,  447;  a 
member  tif  the  Venesnela  Commiwilon, 
It  lit,  1^;  hia  work  In  Berlin  for  the 
Carfiegle  InRtltutkm,  IL  306 

Girardia,  Simile  de,  1.  567 

Girardin,  Mme.de,  her  belief  in  tbefrest- 
nesH  of  lier  hURband.  I.  567 

Gtrardm,  St.  Marc,  profeflaor  at  Coll^gn 
de  France.  1,  S4 

Gneifi,  Rudolf  von,  on  BlAmarek*n  III 
health,  i.  5U0,  591 ;  Anifriean  Oovem- 
tn^nt  prpBentft  h km  with  books  on  Atuer> 
loan  hifitorv,  1.  i&H 

Goddardt  Delano,  jo  it  mail  nt^  of  the  Tale 
cl&tm  of  ld.53,  i.  'M,  354 

Goldschmjdt,  Sirjulian.ot]  the  troatment 
of  tlie  Jewel  111  Kui^Mu  11,  4 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  his  Bible  »t 
WiiidHnr,  ii.  -^^J 

Gordon,  Oaboroe.  tutor  at  Oiford,  I.  34 

GortchakofF.  Alexander,  hiw  relatione  with 
Bismarek,  i.  5i>s ;  not  a  great  atateamati, 
il.  37;  his  quarrel  with  MiinHtcr,  li.  3A1; 
character  of,  4  L  334 

Gould,  John  Staoton,  lecturer  at  Gomelli 
1.  3U» 

Graham.  John,  a  Tammany  lawyer,  I.  109 

Grant,  Ulyaaes  S.,  aooompauJeft  Proaldont 
JohuHou  ou  hii  trip  North, L  138:  elec- 
tion til  the  proaldeney  of  the  unlt«d 
Btaten,  L  istt,  151 ;  W/a  Ttoit  to.  at  Lon« 
Branch  and  Grant's  oommenta  ou  the 
Franco-German  War.  1. 154.  2:21 ;  oppoiil* 
tlon  to.  In  the  New  York  6tat#»  LX^nveti- 
tlon  of  1S71.  i.  166-167;  bla  reeectfon,  1. 
173;  atateemanlike  qnalitlea,  t  173,  173, 
484;  peraonal  characterlstirji,  J.  177-lBD, 
487  ;  hilt  views  rcgJirding  the  8anto  D4ih 
mingi>  *|ue«tiou,  i  17*>,  484,  4«7;  hiti  tour 
arouud  tbe  world,  i.  IHQ ;  proiHiac^d  to 
make  W.  Beoretary  of  State,  I,  ihi 

Gray.  Thomas,  the  Inner) pUon  pliU'ed  hf 
him  uimn  hla  mother'a  monument,  iL 
431 

Great  8t.  Bernard  boftpice,  W.  at,  L  481 

Greece,  W/i  vlalt  to,  iL  iAH 

Greeley,  Horace,  his  exi>erieneeii  at  the 
Pari*  Expoaltfou  of  lS5fi,  i.  47tf,  470;  hla 
oppoidtlon  to  the  war  t»ounty  bill  in  the 
New  York  Benate,  1. 113 ;  a  oaodMate  for 
the  Fuiled  mat<-e  ^tcnatornhlp,  1.   135  ; 
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Oreeae»  Evarts,  JonniAUst,  of  tlie  Tale 

clwM  of  1^1.  ).  3&i 
Oreeoe,  George  W.,  &  l«ctTir«T  «t  Conielt, 

I  366,  3» 


Greco ry.  Henry,  an  Eplfloopft]  elergrmaiit 
IL  Ml,  61T,  SIB,  532 ;  Ufl  fnflueiioe  ttpoo 
rhUdtaood  of  W.,  11.  517 


in^  iffaaniiiiininT  of  Soarift*  tL  tts 
tug  of  IliA  eoQ^entSana,  ft.  Sit,  1 
Aod  aettl  naed  br  tlie  . 
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tion^  U. 


Itnde  of 


Grtvy,  Pr«aident.  on  trade  itilatioiui  bo- 
tweeo  France  aod  the  United  States,  L 

Ofinm,  Herraaao,  pecoliaiitlea  of*  L  fifiS; 

hi*"  wife,  1, 6&» 

Qrootf  Corncta  de.  W,'b  Ttslt  to,  al  Bjt- 
wytk,  11.  339 

Qrotius,  W/«  Tlitt  to  the  tomb  ot  U*  OT4; 
wreatb  tiUd  upon  Umth  hf  the  AmerfoAn 
dcl^p^tioQ  at  tho  FOAoe  Oonfereooe,  tL 
391,  Ji«>-3]a,  ^no,  me,  aar,  S29,  aao 

Outtenberg,  Baron,  iL  2S 

HadJey,  Jacncst  profe«iior  at  Yale,  L  97,^; 

bin  vlf-w  iif  doty  to  the  PligttlTe  Slare 

I^w,  u  «Jfi 
Hague,  The,  the   Oude  Doelen.  IL  369; 

i}r\»ou  o»>ar  tijft  vyrer,  U,  3ei ;  •*  House 
n  Uit'  WfKid/'  IL  3M;  nouae  occaplod  by 
Dc  Witt  and  Motley,  11.  333 
Hague  Faaea  Coafaraoce,  1899,  vropoeal 
of.  by  Nlobolaa  n  and  general  nnumxider- 
atttOdlDg  of,  n.  11,  37.  ev,  3G4»,  303,  IBS; 
memben  of  the  Amctiean  delei^tloD,  il. 
3S1  j  W.  Ite  preeldent,  IL  2£3 ;  Ita  ornni- 
cation  and  tiiAtractloofl  from  tbeetAte 
Deuartujfnt,  li.  363,  3flA,  371;  ebaraoter 
of  iU  nrbltrutioD  plan,  \L  3iM.373;  Amer- 
ican plitu  of  '*apeelal  mediation"  and 
**iiecondlnx  powers/'  ii.  37S,  TBH,  t89; 
final  report  of  American  deleMtlon  to 
the  State  Denutment.  U.  346-Sta;  Ane- 
trian  deleKaUon,  li.  2«2 ;  Dmt  nieetinf^  of 
the  Arbltratloii  ^otntnJttee,  iL  371 ;  Ita 
amalganiatM  plnu  fur  the  artjitrotlon 
trlbnnal,  11.  374.  rtn-'im,  2h»,  2im),  9as;  aa- 
pbyzlAtin^  tmllrtfl  and  bombs,  IL  SKI, 
119;  attitude  of  Biilkan  BtBtea,  iL  336, 
S97i  Bnutsf'lii  CoTjr«renoe  mlea  ff>r  th© 
oonduot  of  war,  11,  201, 393,  996;  attiliide 
toward  flattening  aod  i^xpandlnf;^  bal- 
lets* tl  89T;  Dutdi  multem.  ii.  273,  3M, 
999.338,341,  849,  360;  En^linh  dolofrat«e 
wiuiout  definite  plan,  11.  29\  'itii ;  mem- 
bera  at  the  (jeraiaD  dclo^atlou,  11.  3fi9, 
394;  th»Ny  oiipone  xirbitratlon,  li.  3€6,  397t 
398, 816;  W/fl  an?"  me  lit  with  MUnPter,  IL 
aoi-Jfl7;  Z«rn  and  Holln  w^nt  to  Bi*rUn, 
W/i  peraonallfitterto  Vom Billow,  11.309, 
910,  §17,  3144;  friendly  Attitude  of  the 
German  Emt^rorp  11. 336 ;  hl»  opposition 
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Flelcts,  a.  mi;  hlA  fear  of  being  e»l&red 

at,  ii.  4.'>^ 
Tetuan,  Duke  of,  Rpanl^b  delegate  to  the 

Pt-at'o  C*>iit*'nL?i)ejp,  li.  5mJ4 
Tewfik    Pasha.  Khc^rtive  of  Egypt.  W.'i* 

nif  ctiiig  with,  IL  *i5 
Thachrr,  Thomat  A.»  profesflor  at  Yale 

Litiivtii-wity,  L  354 
Thayer.    Alexander,    the    blofpraphcr   of 

Bewthoveti,  1,  W 
Theater  In  Crerniany,  It,  220-2QS 
Thiergartcn  at  B«rlm,  the  renovation  of, 

Thiers,  Louia  Adolphe,  W/w  cHtlmriteof.!. 
628,  57«;  tJIftmarek'H  opiuion  of,  1,  678, 
570^  IjfiutA  Bhmi''ii<iiiiiji*iu  of.  !.  ^tlB 

Thomaoo,  W^imam  <Lord  Kelvin  I,  t  WO 

Throodheim  Cathedral,  If.  4'il 

Ticknor,  George,  W/a  a«quaiiitan<>e  with, 
U.3W 

Tllden,  SamueLJ.,  W/eeKM)uaintanfM3Wfth, 
U  174 

"  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  Too,*'  acampaf^ 
ftoiii.%  1.  47.  41» 

TolstQ},  Leo,  Pol>edono»tiE<'fi'H  feeling 
toward,  JL  61;  W.'s  vLsit  with,  ii,  72-l(*; 
arriMigeiJiitit  of  hU  ho«Ht*h*tkl,  It.  73.  73 ; 
hlt»  vIC'WH  of  QuakcTi*,  11.  74;  of  KuAnian 
ttooUKht,  il,  7:1;  of  the  Jrws,  IL  77;  hlH 
reljil1ou»  with  the  lmjN>rial  uovern- 
roent,  ii.  7h  ;  hia  love  for  pioture*,  H.  li^ 
81;  hiB  viewii  of  Freocb  llterutun?,  of 
Amerfcan  Ht^ratiire,  U.  Ri-sa,  'Mi  Ma 
alm#f^7lnKi  ii*  sa, m\  his  viewe  of  rtill^- 
loti,  Ii.  flfi,  90;  of  woman,  11.  tiH ;  bin  man- 
ual labor,  tl,  AS;  lila  view  of  Napolexiti, 
il.  J)fl;  W/ae«timal«  of,  11.  96.  99;  hiJ*  liiii- 
itaiiooe,M.g5,9ti-l€0;  hin  great  qiiuHtlea, 

TownaheQd,  Meredith,  tila  kuowledfco  of 

American  a1f III r?<,  i.  530 
Treitachke,  Heinrich  GoUhard  von,  deaf- 

noAH  of.  i.  fiJiO 
Treaca,  dlrect^sr  of  the  Freni>h  National 

CoiiHervatory  of  Arta  aiui  Trades,  L  fil9 
Tricoiipift,  prime  ujlnij^ter  of  GrtMK'«»,  W.*h 

talk  with.  IL  4m 
Trinity   College,  Cambridge^  **  audit  din^ 

ner''  at,  ii.  407 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  effort  of  W/a 

father  to  place  his  Njn  at,  i.  25 
'•True  Conduct  of  Student  Life,"  an  ad- 

drefltf  by  W,  at  Cornell  University,  U  !244 
Tacbaikovaky,  death  of,  from  cholera,  \L 

64 
Tweed,  William  M.,  and  New  York  poll- 

tlcH,  I.  U,ti,  174 ;  **  Kew  York  TImoa  '^  ex- 

poKure  (*f^  I.  199 
Twining.  Kinsley.  Jourualliit,.  of  the  Yale 

ehiAS  of  IB^^a,  i.  264 
Tyler,  John,  his,  unpopularity  with  the 

Whig  party,  L  63 
Tyler,  Moaea  Coit.  aa  profeftflor  at  Cor- 
nell, i.  iiKi 

tlnlversltiet 
InstjTtictlon    bearing  on   publlo  afTaira 

pruitoflL'd,  ii  433 
liiteratiire  courses,  W.'a  orlttdam  of,  i, 

364,  S6fi 


Roadersblpfl  in  English  Hteratare  «iff- 

tfeMt^  by  W.,  L  4M,  429 
Belations  t>etween   teachers    and   etn- 

denis,  in  Enf^land,  iL  400 
Boholarsblps  and  fellowahlpA  awarded 

by  competitlTe  exainlnaCtOQ    Tersua 

jceneral  lOTatuitous  iDStniction,  1  391- 

396 
Sbortcoiningit  of  American  unlverttty 

teaching  and  the  better  systama  In 

foreign  uuivertiltiea,  L  S66.  256. 373,  sn. 

University  of  Chicago  and  it«  work,  U. 

449 
Univeraity  of  Michigan,  W.  electt^  pro- 
fedHor  at.  1. 12,  83, 83, 267  -.  fitudenta  enlist 
for  the  war.  L  90,  M»;  military  dxill,  L 
91 ;  W.'a  hlfitnHcal  teaeblng,  (.  367-2M: 
uufuH^Turiun.  witli  optional oonraee of  In- 
etruetioD.  1. 272,  'i7().  392 ;  Dr.  Tappan  and 
his  profc«*iCir>*,  t,  27i-281 ;  Friexe  tuemo- 
rial  or^an.  i.  274 ;  Dr,  Tappan  and  tli« 
atealitifj;:  of  tho  colkitre  bell,  1.  277 ;  oppo- 
eition  of  «*iualler  colleges,  L  379:  W,*a 
work  in  adorning  the  eauipna,  f.  'i83; 
realjirDatlon  of  Dr.  Tappan  as  president, 

I.  2H0 ;  nssnltB  of  coeducation,  t  400 
Univeraity  of  Virginia,  character  of  build" 

InjCrtp  11.  129.  448 
Upaala,  W/h  viiiiit  to  univenaity  and  catbe- 
drul  at,  Ii.  460 

Vmn  Buren,  John  D.,1. 4S,  69;  on  committee 
which  Investigated  CbmeU  Univeraity, 
L  a22 

Van  BurcQ,  Martin,  financial  eondtttona 
durjiii)?  the  temi  of,  1.  4T ;  campalen  9ong 
coue^TUiiiir,  1.  tS;  Ciitntuendatlon  of  M. 
d^i  BaiMiiirt,  U  4'J;  **«rold  spoons**  in  nae 
at  the  Uhlte  llonj»c,  1.  61  ;  creation  of 
tbe  "enb-Treasury,"  I.  61;  Free  ek>Jl 
party's  candidate  for  President  in  iQ4tt 
L  56,  fi7 ;  canipiiiKn  ^tory  ooucemLng,  L 
66 

Van  Stoetwegen.  Duteb  re  present  AtlTe 
at  f^t.  Petersburg,  hiit  views  regardinic 
peace  in  Kur<ipe,  it  23 

Venezuela  Boundary  Coenmiaaion,  Pca- 
Hons  for  the  aiit>olutnicnt  of,  11.  in»  lis; 
tueml>crB  fif.  11.  119;  flr«t  sessions,  ii.  119; 
study  of  hirtUirical  ftide  by  ffeor^e  Lin- 
coln Burr,  il.  i'iO-122;  discreditable  fea* 
turew  of  the  BritUb  Blue  Books,  il.  121; 
diKtrlbutioo  of  durlea  In  the  commto- 
Hinn.il.  13U;  tKiuiidarv  line  aceentod  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  ii.  133.  i'i3;  attftade  of 
I^rd  Bttlisiliiiry,  U  lis.  12;J:  award  of  tbe 
Arbitration  Trihuual  at  Purls,  ii.  124 

Venezuela  revolution,  c(otdiiet  of  the  Ger- 
man Goveriiment  towai"d,  il.  243 

Victoria    tEropresa    Fredericks,  death  of, 

II.  194;  her  conve^sation^*,  iL  195 
Villari,  Pasquale,  W.'s  ac(|uaintatiee  with, 

I.  6«9.  11.  416 

Virehow,  Rudolf,  W.*8  acqaaintanoe  with, 

II.  5 

Viadimir,  Grand  Duke,  \L  13 
Vodka,  the  Husiilfin^s  favorite  drink,  L  461 
Vo^uk,    Vicomte   de,   his  knowled^   of 
BiL»»ia.  ii.  6 

Wade,  BeDJacnln  F.,  a  member  of  the 
Ban  to  Domingo  commlaalon  in  I8TI.  1. 

484,489,606 
Wagner,  Joanna,  leadiu);  singer  at  the 

Berlin  Opem.  i.  40 
Wagner,  Richard,  bis  innslo  first  beard 

by  VV.  at  the  Ltehig  concerts  In  Berlin, 

1.  40 
Wahl,  General  von»  prefect  of  St,  Peter*- 

bnrgi  11.  S7f  43 
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W*]te,  Cliief  Juttlec»  1.  319 

Walter,  John,  of  the  I/ondon  **Ttmi»," 
W/»  aeqiiaiiiUinffJi  witb,  U.  401 

Ward's  UlaniJ,  etlorU  of  Catbollu  priests 
to  fieoiin-  ixtififtrtjiioD  of,  1.  in 

Wftnaw,  Archbishop  or,  W/B  coQTersA- 
tioti  wltli,  a.  B 

Wsrahipt  with  beaks.  11.  424 

W««bburn»  Emory.  Oovernor  of  Mfuma- 
cbiinelU,  W.'»  FiAit  with,  L  li4 

WuhiHEton,  D»  C,  W/§  fiTSt  vliiit  to,  L 
7&-7U ;  ma  vinit.  In  Ifl&i  aiicl  bis  meeting 
witb  Frei^ideiit  Lincolo,  L  121  ^  his  visit 
In  im\  11.  I2ii 

Waylmnd,  Frmnci*,  Ills  influence  on  W.*s 
d&oinlOD  to  t«acb  in  a  Westcm  oollegc, 
I'm 

Webster,  Daniel,  «i>f>eeheH  on  the  FugitlTfi 
Slavic  Liiw,  L  t/J 

Weed»  ThuTlow,  bli*  rf^niinlefene^sof  Lbe 
New  York  A^'nt'imrily,  i.  rk);  he  aujfgo^ted 
W/»  tri|i  to  EiiroiKj  to  18fi3j,  »tt;  ¥Iji  dis- 
like of  oivil-aervfce  reform  idoa^,  i  1&5, 

Wetlingtonf  Duke  of,  fltory  oonocmiugr  1. 

230 
Weill!  Cathedral,  W.'s  visit  to.  ii  992 
UTelseraheimb,    Count,   delegate    to    tbe 

Fi^fU'P  i'onfort'Qce,  li.  2fS2,  2*4 
Werner,  Anton  Alexander  von,^  blA  paJnt- 

iufi&t  WiUiaro  I,  1.  6«2 
Wcstbufy,  L4»rd,  titory  cout'emlUK,  11.  3W 
Whately,  Archbishop,  «torle«  coecemlng, 

11.  408 
Wheeler,   William   A.,   president  of  the 
roEiwtilutional  Cooveniion,   L  lil9;   on 
comnitttee  wlileb  Inveettgated  Cornell 
University,  i.  322 
Whiffs  called  **  coons '*  1.  4» 
Whipple,  Edwin  P*,  w/fl  reiiieinbranc;«« 
of,  ii  aai 

White,  (motbc'r^r  *erene  career,  1. 

6;.  education  at  Cortlitnd  Academy,  I.  6, 
39fi;  church  relHtkmH,  11.  SUi,  514;  on  thi? 
adroisMion  of  woiueu  to  L'omeU  iTnlvor- 
slty,  1.  3ir7 
White,  Andrew  Dickson 
Aim  of  bis  teaching*  i.  B3, 87,2fi5,25ft,  363, 

26« 
▲uilMUisador  to  Genu  any.  1897 -IMS, 
aomlmnltoii,  L  sit,  il.  i:)i:  hi  li^t-iiim  of 
tftoretaiy  933d  military  ntt;M  h4\  ii,  131, 
189;  dlaeuftdlon  of  qiLibhiuj^Tir*  lit'twetfu 
the  United  etftte«  and  Ofrmtiny,  11, 
134;  HTHt  Interview  with  Willmm  lljt 
laa,  lite ;  preaenUbtlon  t-o  the  Kmnrc>Hs, 
li  13^;  visits  to  Hohi'Oltili*^  and  Von 
Billow.  \L  m>t-l41;  diflli^ulUes  iu  find- 
ing  a  suilablr  tmus*(3.  il.  Hl-I4ii,  18*1; 
Germ  an  feeling  iinfrii^ndly  to  tbo 
tJ II lied  KtiiUa.  li.  144-UJ  Haitian  the- 
ory of  the  .Mtjiiro(A  lioi  irlii*?.  ii*  IW; 
ibe  Bamoan  qunstiou,  19.  ifii:  atten- 
dftikoe  at  FurliuiuuDt,  li.  WJ;  thi^  Cbi- 
neae  quest h>n,  II.  liiT ;  Amerltmn  In- 
Vttran<'<^  lonipauioh,  11  I'^h;;  American 
■ngardutleh.  li  15N  ;  rh*-  mrnt question, 
IL  Uft;  lliM  fruit  qii»H'*tioij,il.  l^i  8p)lll- 
Isb- American  War,  it.  lOO;  ConfereBoe 
In  Ptu>iH  with  P(»rr4-r  and  Woodford,  IL 
161;  rt'L'itiiiiis  witlt  HtKuiiMh  amlMumb- 
dor.  t  >  from  Frotl* 

deni  mgatDT«a> 

deo,  <  riu  an V  dar- 

ing  .--.i..4i.,^jj  AuirM,  .iii    War.   \U   1«8, 
170;  K. Mr.    -  ut  Ain^riiiiUl  rtdfb  ration 
lld'ijkwlt ,  il.  \CJ  ,  iinuciituni  of  Aaier> 
^'    rttiy.Gfis.   li.    r>  voward 

rlcan  students*  utiona 

- Mommaen.  11.  it  ;  Lion  of 

PlwUtoul  Mid  Un,  UM^riiM^u.  y.  Itl ; 


Moeiit«iwr7  of  tlie  Royal  Acadeni^  of 
Soleiioea^  l£  183;  vlalt  from  tbe  (ier- 
mim- American  '' Krlegervereln/*  U. 
]88;  revolution  in  Cblna,  and  the 
Amerlean  policy^  11. 188;  visit  to  Amet^ 
fea,  li.  itl ;  Anniversary  of  the  PruMian 
EInedom,  ii.  1Q2 ;  death  of  tbeEnipreaa 
FnMlerJck,  ti.  194 ;  aKRa^slnatlon  of 
President  McKinley,  U.  197;  relations 
with  the  Cblneae  mlnlater  at  Berlin, 
IL  198 ;  Prenldent  Roo«evclt?«  meaaa^ 
to  the  Emperor,  U,  wa ;  dntJoa  regard- 
ing? ML  Loula  Expoaltion,  11  304;  vaoa- 
tlou  Id  rtuly,  IL  305;  presented  to  the 
Crown  Prlncesa  of  fiaxony,  U.  306; 
dc'atb  of  K  ini£  of  Saxony,  IL  906 ;  vlaita 
to  Oxfiird  aud  St.  Andre wa,  II,  906, 
aoo:  celehnition  of  blrtbdav,  11.  310, 
314-317:  farewell**,  II.  Jll,  212:  Ittteri! 
from  President  Honitevrdt  and  others. 
11.  314-217  ;  stay  in  Italy.  H.  312 

Ambition  of  bin  life,  t  e,  334 

Ancestors,  1.  d,  & 

Archltecttire,  drat  Interest  in»  I.  10; 
toura  in  Frnnee,  U  96,  060, 11.  436;  ad- 
dress at  Yale,  1.  137 ;  evolution  of  the 
"  Cornell  Idea,"  L  387-383 ;  bis  gift  to 
Cornell  Unlverklty,  t  876;  visit*  to 
various  oatbedralfl,  U.  80S,  440,  4S&,  4fil, 
4.VI 

Attochi*  at  Bt.  Petersburg,  1864-1 S66.  In- 
vltCTl  by  Minister  8eymoar,  1.  88,  447  : 
dntlf*^K,  L  449*  stody  of  the  life  and 
writing  of  JelTfrhOn,  I.  3»,  70;  study  of 
EiiHHian  bljilory,  1.  449,  4<>4 ;  niemoiien 
of  Nicholas  I  and  Aloxitudor  H,  L  4.'d« 
458;  received  by  Count  Nfi»selrode,  l. 
4fi3;  expcTlencPs  with  Amfrienn  ti'M' 
dentH,  1.  4M-4flO:  visit  to  tbe  Kazan 
eathHlraU  i.  44iO;  aJipiH*ta  of  RnNsimii 
life,  1.  4^,  4ns  ;  visit  to  Moscow,  i.  461 ; 
lllnstrulkui  of  KuRsJan  offllclallHm,  L 
468,  47a;  overland  Journey,  from  fll, 
Pett'Tsburg  to  Paris,  1.  472-477;  the 
bearer  of  de.Hpatebi'H  to  I'aris  luinlster, 
t  473,  477;  kiur  la  Hwltzorland  and  ex- 
porii'ii<Ne  at  the  lioi^pict;  al  the  Great 
m.  Benianl,  i.  481 

Berliu  i^todent  days.  186^66,  leeturea 
on  history,  i-iiudy  of  the  tieat  dnunna, 
attendance  at  the  Berlin  Opera  and 
the  "  Liehlg  Classical  Ooncerta."  t  Sd, 
40;  Jotimey  to  Austria  and  Italy,  L  40, 
41 

Birth  at  Homer,  N,  T.,  L  4,  45 ;  tukptiftn, 
11.  613 

BoyhiMMl,  1832-ififiO,  reeoUections  of 
home,  L  4,  &,  11,  SI 3,  614 ;  attendance 
at  litiimary  HChool,  1.7 ;  bis  love  for  bis 
gnuidiiiotner,  11*  61ft;  reepect  for  atcn 
of  iliocKht,  1.  7;  physical  ri*'reatlon, 
L  8,  11;  family  moves  to  Hyracvtht*,  L 
8i,  II.  617;  drfttlnU' refit  In  Indliiim,  L  8; 
eniranoe  to  Syracane  Aradi;my«  !•  ^i 
fondneaa  for  geoTaetry.  1.  Ifl ;  ciin- 
•tructa  electrieul  tuachuiie.  \.W{  nttidy 
of  music,  1. 11 ;  Interei^t  In  mneblnrry, 
L  12;  at  a  **  (jilasslcat  schfajl,''  i.  12; 
discovery  of  eeott*R  nnvHls.  1.  14;  In- 
fluenoeof  didmlin^  club.  I.  It;  of  **TI»o 
Gallery  of  British  Artist**,"  L  isj  In- 
terest in  arcbltcttuf  i  I,  l!V; 
Intereatln  bUtorleal  '"ji  iu- 
dueace  of  l<*cture^,  i  n*t  anrl 
nubile  meetings.  1.  iti;  preparation 
for  eollege.  i.  IT ;  life  at  Geneva  Col' 
lege.  1. 17 ;  left  coUe*re  without  father*! 
c^^nseat,  i.  2.^  ;  lite  nt  Moravta,  L  M 

BuMlne^s  la  Teres t-«  about  idS?*  i  SSi 

Centennial  Exposition  of  1875.  amember 
of  tha  ednoatloual  Jury,  L  606>dU 
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Cora<»ll  Id  pa.  18IMI-1MB«  ©voltiHon  of,  t, 
a87-'Jd3i  Hobart  CoUei^,  reading  of 
HulMsr  and  Newioan^s  hook  ud  Knirlish 
tmlverwltlea,  i.  387 ;  began  to  cireaii]  of 
Ibe  ideal  ttulyeivSty,  f.  2SB;  !iifliienc«  of 
Yal« Golkige*  1. am) ;  of  Biisted'a  "Five 
Years  in  an  En^llRh  UntTcnilty," 
1,390;  opinion  of  cbemkul  tuveatlifBr 
tloQfl,  1,  a«0;  Influi^iice  of  Eiysllftli  ool- 
leg»  ILCe  fttid  the  French  unlveraity-loo- 
ture  sjBtem,  L  Q90, 291 ;  Ideal  realised  at 
Berlin,  i,  291 ;  partly  reallied  in  Mlob- 
Igan.L  39Q;  plaiu  for  facuJtj,  «lt«,  and 
eodowmc^nt.  i.  2n2 ;  «jnnpathy  of  G.  W. 
Curtla,  L  2921  failure  to  ItitereAt  Gerrit 
Smith,  1.  2«3;  tirt>J«>ct  flrwt  prceented 
to  Ezra  Com  ell  aud  hi^  olfer,  1.  296: 
the  irniuo  of  the  imlveralty  proposed 
hy  \\'.,l  29U 
Cornell  Unlvorelty 
▲dminlati^tWe  duties,  L  414,  49T,  4Sl, 

411 
Attacks  on.  hj  smaUer  colleges,  for 

(rrellKtoa,  1,  i9%-4X 
B*-II^  ulft  of,  L  38fiJK  454 
Charter,  efforts  for,  In  the  legiftlatnre, 

I.  300-30$,  331 ;  lue  of  the  word  **  per- 

son/'  I,  898 
Coednoatlon,  alltialon  to,  In  ot^ening 

addresi^,  U  39S;  report  on,  to  tms- 

t4M!S.  1.  401 

Defo^^eii,  opinion  on,  L  989,  390 

]>epHTe4l  or  famUy,  whlcb  lived  at 
Byraeitse,  L  kl3 

Discipline  of  utiidenta.  1.  848-861 

Bvolutlnn  of  the  Cornell  Idea,  L  387- 
293;  his  llfi^*0  ambition,  L  6,224 ;  need 
of  a  university,  pre«ented  to  Ezra 
Comet  L  1.  298 

rinanclal  dlfflcultleii.  i86»'im4,  L  412- 
421 

Gatewaj%  er^cUon  of,  1.  442 

Historical  it^oturea  by  W,,  L  881 ;  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  profesKoralilp  of 
Americau.  hiatory,  1.  383 

Lecture- room  work.  Ills  love  for*l»  432, 

Memorial!^,  i.  44)7-409 

Name  of  university  sugaeated  by  W., 

»,2©9 
Oneulnic  day,  bla  »t)oeoh,  i.  315,  841-944 
Plan   of  orKaxOzation,  1.  146,  306,  830- 

374,  43fi,  430 
Preachf^rnhlp,  ■eleotlozLS  for  the^  L  40B- 

4ori.  it  564 
Presidency,  L  907,  aS4 
Resign  atiou  as  president,  1.  489;  trip 
to  Kiirope,  i.  141;  continued  rela- 
tions witD  UDivoTsity,  1.  442 
8obolart*hi  ^»H  and  gratultoaa  ln»truo- 

tion.  j.  391-395,  Altl 
Trip  ti>  Eiiroi*e  i ti  186H» 1 150, 309, 317, 338 
Trun*t*?e    and    member   of   execiitlv© 

comuiittee.  L  440 
VaoatJoiis,  jfood  efteetof,  on  health,  1. 
434hI33 
Ilegtees  from  Oxford  and  8t.  Andrews, 

IL  209, 210 
Edticatifm  at  primary  Bohool,  1.7;  Syra- 
oiwe  Academy,  L  3 ;  "  claeidoal school," 
L  W;  lieneva  ColleRo,  1.  17 ;  Yale  CoU 
leife,  L  2/1;  in  Paris,  1,  »4:  nt  Univer- 
sity of  Beriiij,  L  39;  trip  to  Italy,  1.  40 
Electoral  Collect*  of  1872,  a  metnlier  of, 

and  use  of  neiit  rin^,  1. 174 
Essays,  lectiirof*,  uddreflHej^,  <*tc, :  "^The 
(Ireater  DlHtlnetions  in  Statesiuan- 
9 hip,"  Yale  ewKav,  1.  32 :  *'  The  Diplo- 
matio  Hl**tory  of  Modern  Timeft,**  Yale 
e«Hay,  L  32 ;  **  Mortem  Oroclen."  Com- 
mencoment  Day  speeeh  at  Yalo^  L  70; 


"  Civilisation  In  HnsBfa,"  Ida fint  inib- 
lio  It^eture,  i.  HO,  82,  il.  488;  **  Btatea 
manahip  of  Richelieu  *'  apptuuvd  in  tbe 
•'Atlantic  MontMy."  I  ^,  ii.  4*9;  **A 
Word  from  the  Northwc^^t"  In  reply 
to  Dr.  Ru8e«:Il*8  letter^*  In  tb©  Lioodoa 
**  Times,"  1.  94,  99,  ii,  489 ;  "  The  Grea*. 
e«t  Foe  of  Kr  publios."  Yale  tMinft- 
menoement  address,  i.  I2r7.  tl.  489; 
*'Cattiedral  Bnilden  and  Medieval 
ectilpti»rs,"  addrees  at  Yale,  L  127,  IL 
488;  "The  New  Germany/'  addreM 
before  tho  Geoerapbieal  Soeletr,  L 
198, 11.  508;  "  Tbe  Meflaaice  of  tbe  Xliie- 
teentU  Century  to  tbe  Twenttetb,**  eA- 
dresA  at  Yale,  L  200,  It  494;  **CoDtrl> 
butions  of  Germany  to  Amertoiui 
avUlsatton/'  1.  230.  11.  490;  "Caaaea 
of  the  Frencli  Revolution,**  leertorea 
at  Stanford  UnlverKltv,  1.  236,  II.  490; 
"Paper  Money  Inilution  tn  Franoe,** 
1. 113-117,  238,  ft  4110:  '•The  True  Con- 
duct of  Btndont  Life,**  address  at  Cor- 
nell Unlversltv,  1,244;  "GermaD  In- 
Rtruollon  in  General  Hlfltory,'*  p«b- 
liHhed  In  the  **  New  Enj^tandcr,"  L  256, 
11.  48!^;  "A  Parriotio  tnvesttui^nt^'* 
addresA  at  Yale,  IL  214.  603;  ^The 
Dlptomatlo  Service  of  tbe  Cntted 
Stuton/*  "Demooracy  and  £diie»- 
tlon,"  "Evolution  vs.  Revolntioo  In 
PoiiticA,"  "Ttie  Fniblem  of  Hlcll 
Crime  In  tbo  United  States,"  lliS, 
603-506;  **  JelTerHOU  and  Slavery  "  pub- 
lished lu  the  "  Atlsndf*  Mi»ntbly. '  U. 
488;  *'  Do  the  8poilA  Bt-ldnff  to  tlie  Ylo- 
tori"  published  In  ** North  American 
Review,"  il  493;  **  Evolution  of  Hu- 
manity In  Criminal  Law."  11  49fi--t9T; 
evolution  of  •*  The  Hii*tory  of  tht?  War- 
faro  of  Hcienco  with  Tbeoloipr,"  L  436^ 
11.  391,  417.  lAC.  494,  495,  500 

Froe-trade  ideas,  L  270,  271,  879,  880 

GovemoTslilp  of  New  York,  proposed 
nomination  for,  1^^  201 

Ha^ie  Peace  Conference,  1999,  presl* 
dent  of  the  American  delegation,  IL 
2fil,  253;  diary  of  the  oonfereac«,  tL 
252-3:>4  ;  '*  Efoase  In  the  Wood,"  LL  250; 
queer  letters  and  omnklDb  proi>ofials 
reeeivod,  it*  261,  273,  28S;  organizatioii 
of  tbe  oonferenoe,  IL  203;  In  hi  met  Ions 
from  the  Btate  Department,  li.  asa, 
266, 271 ;  presentation  to  the  Quoea  of 
Holland,  ti.  267.  %ii :  Amerionn  dele^a^ 
boa  lays  wreath  of  gold  and  silver 
QXion  t4inib  of  Grotltis,  11.  291,  Si^^is. 
390,  3!2A,  327,  a^,  880 ;  oonverAaoon  with 
Count  MihiNter  regarding  the  attitude 
of  thii  Gernjun  Emperor  toward  ^bl- 
tratlou.  if,  :*oi-306,  i^os;  Hoiln  aent  ta 
Berlin  with  letter  to  Von  Billow,  iL 
309-314,  316-318;  Kp(Mf»eb  on  the  immu- 
nity of  private  property-  ou  the  blgti 
seas,  11.  32:8;  signing  of  the  eonven- 
tlotiH,  li.  M3,  346;  seal  used.  IK  34«;  re- 
port to  the  Btate  Department,  U.  840- 
847 

Hlfltorleal  dtodlee,  inftoeooe  of  Boott 
and  ttrt^t  npprebenslon  of  prineiplea 
underlylug  htntoir,  i.  16,  16 ;  reaotoir 
of  D*Auhiffft^'8  '*Hl**tory  «f  the  Ref' 
ormatlon  "  led  to  study  and  tetichlo^ 
of  modern  history,  1.  24;  Atudlo«  at 
Yale,  i.  30,  11.  486 ;  Paris  student  davs, 
1,  34;  Htiidii^K  while  in  St.  Peteraburg 
with  Minister  Hoymoor,  i.  38;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  L  31>;  in  Italy,  1,  41 ; 
while  professor  at  University  of  Mlcli- 
Igan,  1.  42 ;  efff-ot  of  i^tanley's  **  Life  of 
Arnold,*'  L  OM 


fOsUiHtml  tofi^hlnjT*  ntra  trf,  t.  A3.  ST,  9SII, 
2M,  003^  DliortiotiiiuKA  io  Auierioiui 
nnivMititief)  in  lHf'7, 1.  'OtS;  mrttiodiat 
Miohi^riit]  Uuhcrwity,  U:257-ao4;,  kuow- 
liMltfe  of  gponn^'iphy  bh  a  biMta  for  blA* 
tuiic^J  8tndj-,  I,  2:18;  UHo  i>f  KQ  1  liter- 
IdftTted  RjlliabuB  In  the  1fM3t:iir«-rfM>in, 
t  203;  u#w  of  "orlgitiJi]  mut^^rlttl,"  I. 
SO 

Ideals  of  ohll<lhcK>d  and  early  iDatLhofMl, 
1.  Kl-OAS 

Lecture,  flmt  fiubUc,  t.  80 

Leotiir«-ooura>f9tt»  iryrpfiAe  of.  Um^^U, 
87,  356,  SM,  Ma,  S6R 

Ubrury,  beKlDnlniir  of,  1  22;  fatlior'B 
otl<^f  of  tbp  *'tH»HT  |jiivat<H  llhrary  In 
tbe  Unitod  HUitvA,^'  L,  25;  uwe  of "  orig- 
inal material  '*  at  UtLlverBity  uf  MI0&- 
Igau,  i.  aA2 ;  gift  of  bCMkA  t«  Ooniell 
U^ernUy*  I.  978,  440;  Hi*  hlctorleftl 
library.  1,  ddl;  fn^tt  or  blBtorloal  asd 
ceoenl  librftry  to  Cornell^  U  440 

Llteratiire.  early  view  of,  it  488, 409 

Ltteraturooounea  at  iwme  utLlreialtlaa. 
rHdoltm  of,  1.  984,  3ii5 

Iflaiiter  ta  Qemaanr,  1B79-I8ai,  t  18S, 
4M,  538 ;  Tiiilt  til  Loudon,  i.  &30:  attbe 
dinner  of  the  Loni  Mayor,  I,  k»i;  ar- 
rival In  Berlin,  I  53»;  rooeptlon  by 
roy&lty  lujd  tLo  dlptomatio  oorpa,  L 
B^;  diititftB  as  mini  iter,  I,  5d4-«46;  aa- 
aoolatlonA  witli  tbe  dii>lomatiQ  oorpa, 
t  64T-4SM ;  wttb  members  of  imWeniltT 
flMsultieB,  L  567HSdO ;  witb  men  of  let- 
ten,  I.  BOOt  007,  t(fl9;  with  nrtliitii,  1. 
961-64^;  osourBloni  to  bl«itorlcal  places, 
I.  D«4;  to  OberararnerKau,  i  fi«4 ;  to 
France.  1.  ft«5-6C4i;  to  Italy,  i.  5«K-fi70; 
eeonred  Aitierlcan  t^xblblt  for  the  fn- 
temadonal  Fi^hnir^  Kxblhltlon  at 
Berlin,! 611;  fan-wt'll  dJiini^r  to,  1.673; 
rwoUet'tlora*  oj  j.lMnarck,  I.  574-001; 
the  "Affaire  Kelly,"  L  581-685;  IntCII^ 
view  with  Biicher  concemln*  oerman 
Interference  in  JskiutU  Amenoa,  L  606- 
em 

Minister  to  Hutisin,  1899-1894,  appoint- 
ment, L  29A,  ii  3;  visltA  In  London, 
Parle,  and  Berlin  en  route  to  m,  Feiers- 
XnaWf  IL  3*-5;  retv^lvM  br  tbo  Emperor, 
IL7;  by  tbe  En]pre^\  IL  9;  prc«ienta- 
tlon  to  Nlrhola-4  II,  tl.  1» :  to  the  grand 
dukee  and  duchej»»!ie«,  11.11;  memben 
of  tbe  diplomatic  corpw,  it  U,  39-aS; 
tbe  BehruiK  Hi'a  question,  IL  13-21; 
American  representatives  at  BL 
Petersburg  not  pmiHTly  unnidi'cl  for, 
il.  18-a.  50;  rehilioHH  with  Hir  Robert 
Morler,  11.  22;  IntcrcouiHc  with  Kiis- 
afaa  slateeiuen,  IL  'iS-40;  whh  *'aU 
eoodltkina  of  men/*  ii.  41-C4 ;  dlplo- 
natleqn««itjon»  bet  wm^d  Unlt4^  iStatea 
and  Btuisla,  IL  f,i  M:  Ii^nielltt^  oaoea* 
It  n ;  BuohaiiuTi  treaty  fi>und  wort^ 
leJMi,  11.  52;  watchfnineas  during  ebou 
etm  epid«Mui<'^  il.  69;  reeollectloiu*  of 
PobwlonoRtyeff,  II.  «*-Tl;  visit  with 
Tolntol,  it  72^100;  offloiul  lift*  *"  «t, 
Pi^U^«n»burir,  11.  iw-lil;  cenworsblp  of 
lie wnpapcrA  and  books,  II.  ]<)2 ;  troublee 
vrith  Rtiiwian-AiniTloans,  IL  103;  1©*- 
tors  frouj  crank  r  c^ncernlnif  Cbleago 
KxposttJon,  ii.  107  ;  enterUlnm^'fl**  »* 
tbeWint4?r  Falaee  and  oonrt  ballMJ. 
10»,  110;  court  epiaodea,  IL  UU  .^^- 
mng  of  the  errand  DuobMs  Xooi|»*  U. 
m ;  f  unerul  of  tbe  Duobeaa  Catftonat^ 
H.  114;  mu-lc  tn  Busela.  IL  lUs  twg: 
*«».  iL  IJ5;  excimlona.  II  U«;  »•■•• 
nation,  IL  116 

Music,  orst  leasons,  L  ll;    at  Trlnltf 


Cbnrch,  tl-  919\  st  "T4e^^(t  nasstcal 
Concert*,'*  L  40;  blf*  enjoyment  (if 
Frieze*  L  Tlii ;  of  muiilc  at  Berlin,  il. 
n^u  a40»  540 
Paris  ExpOAldou  of  1S78.  honorary  cc^ra- 
nilsf^ioner  to,  1. 1  si,  4JI5.  i"8,  .mi  ;  npoi  i 
on  courses  of  study  In  poUUeal  and 
ceotiomir  science  in  Euroiie»n  univer- 
sities, L  378,  IL  4d9;  a  member  of  tUa 
Jury  on  awunls,  L  512;  his  souveuir  of 
Mt^iiwonierj  L  5ia ;  hbi  p|M«ecb  on  Efll- 
soQ'i  tvi^half.  L  Ml;  ^^tsits  to  InntStu- 
tions  of  ioarnhiKi  L6'i2;  to  the  Befoi-m 
Bebool  rit  Mettray,  L  02a ;  a  memi>er  of 
the  internutioniil  conyrigbt  conven- 
tion, 1.  524;  his  Kpeecli  al  tlie  clotdnf 
bajiqnct,  L  525 ;  received  oflloera*  croea 
of  the  I^eglon  of  Honor,  I.  ftSS 
Paris  f^tudtml  day  a,  1.34,  97,449;  walMn^ 

tour  in  t'TTBDce,  1.  3* 
Physic^  cduoaiion,  oarly  boyhood,  L  8 ; 
at  Byraoiiee  Academy,  L  11;  boatlnir 
at  Yale  Coltoire,  t  » 
Political  life 
18»2-18f>7,  early  poUtleal  life:  bears 
name  of  Martin  Van  Baren  In  aohool 
catecblMm,  L  i^;  rooolleerions  of 
Harrison  and  Tyler  caiupai^  of 
IB40,  L  4(>-f.l ;  thouKbt  cre^itlon  of 
Bub-TroaAury  a** wicked  oiurag©,** 
L  52 ;  Tyler  apii cared  thf  **  f ncama- 
tlon  of  evil,"  L  63;  rcnollecttoos  of 
Polk  anil  Dallas  campaign  of  1844, 
Lra-65;  IfoprcHslou  inatlcliy  lecture* 
of  John  Parker  flalo.  i.  65;  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  campivl^ii  of  l«4Ji,  L6&- 
80;  recoUecMonn  of  Ptsite  oonven- 
tlonn,  L  57;  left  hin  futher's  party,  L 
09  i  feeling  of  abhorrcTice  for  FOl- 
more,  L  eo;  FuKltivi''  hlive  Law  and 
tbe  Jerry  Ecscue,  L  fi0-5i ;  one  of  the 
few  Yale  sttidcnts  U*  remain  antl- 
alavery,  1.  67 ;  estsavA  and  apeeobet 
against  slavery,  at  \  nlc,  L  68 ;  donbts 
as  to  his  pOHltlon  on  slavery  qnoe* 
tlon,  i.  68,  (i'ii\  inflntnce  of  Jatucs 
Hadlcy ,  1.  e» ;  co  ninaen  vf  men  tsmjee  h , 
••Modem  OraeJes,''  t  70;  inffiieneo 
of  Thomas  Hart  Beynioor,  L  7«,  72 ; 
attach^  at  St,  Petersburg,  1354-1855, 
L  4*7  412;  Atndy  of  Jefferson,  L  »8, 
TO;  dis4nisKlon  with  Erving  in  the 
Legation  at  ^'t.  PetciHlnirk*.  L  71; 
political  studies  at  University  of 
Bt^rliii,  L  72 ;  it*tum  to  Amerlt^a,  L  T^ : 
favored  John  C\  Fremont,  publlslied 
articles  in  tbe  Interest  of  anti-slav- 
ery, L  T3;  east  his  flr^t  vote  for 
Fr*<monl  In  1856,  L  7:i  7^ ;  vl^.lt«^1 
Washington  in  1867,  L  :  1 

presentation  to  Preside 
77 :  In  n  ueneo  of  Buc  h  am  n  1 1 

rai  addre*a,L77;  vlsH  to  (.'nu^rcrt, 
L  78 ;  Ipoturoa  oti  Russia  and  fcbu  serf 
srsf  em.  i.  HO  H2 
1B5: 
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▼Ifllta  Europe  at  the  lucrge^tldn  of 
TImrlow  Weed»  t.  M;  t\ud»  bkter 
feeling  afniioHt  the  United  8tat«#<,  1. 
93- j&:  piibll*<ln^tl  FL^ply  In  Dr.  Ru*- 
HAll*!!  *'  AnnPTlcaQ  Diary  "  In  tljo  l^n- 
doii  '*TlniuB/'  i.  M,  WJ":  met  t  uimeB 
In  Duhltti,  L  96;  fouDd  FiM5tic'lyii<Mi 
luditli!ivijt,  1,  96;  at  Frank fort'On- 
the-Maln  met  Cont^ul-fJcaeral  Mut^ 
Iiby,  I.  "^v ;  ctintribut^'d  Ut  [mpt^T 
oauAd  '•  L*Kuroj>e,*'  1.  »7  ;  Fourth  of 
Jniy  ftnuU  enuirT  nt  H**Idell>erKi  I. 
96 ;  retuni  to  Ameiioau  i.  99 ;  speech 
tn  the  Now  Y'ork  8eQiit4%  on  the  war 
bonntj  hill,  conoerolo^  the  ift«uo  of 

KIMiT  TDoitay  diirlQg  the  FrfDrb 
^voluUon.  1. 11:5-115 
l,ftS4-1867t  ftenntornhtp  nt  Albany :  elec- 
tion to  Spnute.  L  99;  t^qulpmcnt  for 
setifttorlal  duties,  K  lOO,  loi ;  youni?- 
wl  member  of  the  e?«na(v,  i.  101; 
oolleaffn*«,  1.  lOi-ifW;  aptK^ltitment 
to  varioitH  commit !>'>*»*»  1. 105 :  maiden 
epecch  on  tine  ^lovennn'a  mof^fiaii^.  1. 
105;  ultlhiile  t«fwafd  rhe  lniid-jiT:»nt 
fliud,  1.  )(m,  2»n,  a:i(};  coil  LH  rati  cm  of 
the  educAtlonfti  Liwb,  1.  107 :  8tate 
normal  nohool  bll},  1.  lOT;  work  on 
the  special  oomfiilttee  luvpAtlgutini!: 
the  "Health  De|uirtiiJout"  In  New 
York  City,  U  io«-jn;  opposieH  plan 
of  Cattidliic  ijrieMti*  for  uc/iiilriog 
Ward*H  ImLidh,  1.  Ill;  ^ppoeh  In  the 
Senate  on  the  bounty  bill,  L  112-115; 
mibwHtutf  delf  ^'at<»  to  Nntlonitl  Con- 
vention t^t  l^ultkooi*!}^  I.  117 ;  visit  to 
WaslilnKton  :i.nf1  aieetlDR  wttbPro«l- 
deut  IJm'tiUi,  I.  1121:  I8<i5:  t^ffort*  to 
seeure  the  fharter  for  Cornell  Dnl- 
vetHlty,  1.  isa ;  death  of  Lincoln,  t 
133;  dell  vers  orattou  iti  tbo  Ben  ate, 
i.  123,  121;  rcnoinlni^tlon  to  Senate, 
L  136;  iMtiAr  n'pc^rta  on  the  tuventf- 

Stlon  of  thft  New  York  "  Health 
jpartraent,*'  L  i%;  comnjenoo* 
ment  ftddreflfl  nt  YaIp^  "The  Great- 
est Fi>e  of  Republles/'  t,  127;  ek^etlon 
to  n  profesi!ior»!iip  at  Yale  declined, 
1.  127 ;  th*f  trial  of  an  One- Ida  County 
Jiidife  for  *'lw>iinty  Jnmplnp,"  t  138; 
I*rt*'*lilent  Jobniion'rt  vMt  to  tbe 
North  and  hla  reception  by  tbp  New 
York  Senate,  I.  i3H-i:i^;  isc7:  bb* 
roeeoh  AeooDdlni^  tbe  nomiiiutloa  of 
Boftcoe  ConklliiK  for  Unlii'd  Htato^ 
senator,  t  llkViaT ;  e!fort«  for  the  bill 
to  loi prove  the  proeodiire  In  erlmi- 
nal  caeea,  1.  137-139;  relations  witli 
Judge  Folder,  L  197,  HO;  efforts  to 
defeat  the  iSodua  Canal  HllU  1.  140- 
112;  Interest  In  tbe  Conwtlttjiloual 
CoDirentlon,  1.  142-116;  delrg^ute  to 
State  Convention,  iwlitlcal  speeches, 
L  146 

I£da-1B71,  neneral  Omnt  and  Ran  to 
liouilingo:  viKit  to  Aubnni  to  liear 
Mr.  fteward,  1.  ifiO;  at  state  Judkl- 
ary  Conventlou  of  lH7a  nouiiuatcd 
Charlm  Andrews  hi*  .ludije  of  Court 
of  Appenl»,  L  Ifi;  ^^ored  Jnd^e 
Folders  nomination,  Ll5a;  meetltig 
with  rjrui^rid  (J rant,  L  L»4;  u  dele- 
ICate  to  t*tate  Coovention  of  1870,  L 
1&«5;  a mentbcrof  tin* 8iinl.o  Dnminico 
C<»iimjl«i*iori,  1, 157, 1S9,  iia  iHii-MJ7 

1872,  Groelt*y  frtiiipalirn  :  pub  lb*  rc'cep- 
tlon  of  fin-eley  lu  New  York,  L  16»; 
W.  become  p.  president  of  Htate  Con- 
vention in  l«71,  1.  164r-l6-7;  attacks 
by  newspapers,  brihiu^  ebarvres.  i. 
15B,  Lii9;  a  flubstllute  delegate  to  the 


Rerpablican  National  Convezitlon  in 
1873.  L  171;  speeches,  L  172;  Graot 
rejected,  1, 172 :  lueetinif  with  Sam* 
uel  J.  Tiiden.  i.  174;  an  elector  al 
the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  C<9Uege, 
1.  171;  vl^lt  to  tbu  8outb.  I.  176 
1871-18S1,  Grant,  Hay  en,  and  Garfleld: 
ImprcsiiionN  of  President  Grant,  I, 
177;  and  meetings  with,  in  Europe, 
i.  180;  the  Presldeut'*  purpoae  to 
make  W.  Secretary  of  State,  I.  l«l ; 
ornnnils^luDor  to  the  Far  in  Exfiosl- 
tion  in  187B,  1.  181,  430,611;  InterMt 
in  the  Hayes  eurupalirn  of  1878,  L 
182-188;  minister  to  Germany  Im 
187«,  i.  IBS,  431.  528;  address  at  eale- 
bratlon  of  Garfield* s  taneral,  1. 191 
1881-lfi«4,  Arthur,  Cleveland^  and 
Blatne :  efforU  for  refonn  in  the  eivil 
service,  1,  194-197;  addresA  in  New 
York  In  "The  New  GermaDy,"  L 
198;  address  at  Yale  on  **The  Mes- 
sage of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to 
the  Twentieth,"  t  200:  addi«iks  at 
the  funeral  of  Eduaitl  Lacker,  i.  201 ; 
deb**fate  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  1884. 1,  2fa-:wr :  supports  Mr, 
Blaine,  L  2(M ;  experience  as  pre«ld- 
lujL'  oibeer  of  a  Syracuse  masa-meet- 
fn^,  i,  aio 
1684-1801,  Hendrloks,  Shcrmaii,  Ban- 
croft, and  others :  vJslt  to  WaBhlnit- 
ton,  uteetlne>«  with  public  roen,  1. 
Sia-Q'il ;  rvslKtiatlon  of  presidency  of 
the  uulvervlty,  \,  222;  j*  position  on 
the  Interstate  KaUwayComnoiaslon, 
offered  by  Prt^-ldent  Cleveland,  de- 
cUnorl.  1.  222;  trip  to  EnTtti>e,  i.  223; 
urgert  tf»  ueeept  nomination  to  Con- 
gress, but  declined,  1,233;  memlier 
of  a  committee  on  ctvll-servloe  re- 
form, 1,  'i24  :  argument  before  Preat- 
dent  Harrliion,  i.  225 
1891-1904,  MrKInley  and  RooMTelt: 
candidiber  for  the  govemorahfp  of 
New  York.  Interview e  with  Thomas 
C.  Flatt,  not  the  choice  of  the  ooo- 
ventlon,  i.  22^235;  miuister  to  Rus- 
sia, I.  2tT£,  tl.  3-116;  member  of  a 
CK^mmlHjtion  to  investigate  the  Vene- 
cuelan  Guiana  boundary  line,  L  £17, 
IL  117-130;  ptirt  in  the  MoKtnley 
campaign  of  I8'j&,  i.  237;  addreases  in 
Western  univernltles,  i.  2S9;  experi- 
ence In  tbe  Minuesota  lefdalature,  t 
239-241;  appointed  ambassador  to 
Germauy,  1.  241, 11.  in;  president  or 
tb«i  American  delegation  at  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  U.  SGO: 
nr^ed  to  accept  candidacy  for  the 
vice-pro<*idency  in  I0(v\  I .  'WJ ;  but  sog^ 
gcHti^'d  the  name  of  The^f  ^  "'  \<,-<^n^ 
velt,   i.   212;   nddrew*  i-i  m 

"The  True  Conduct  of  ^  /• 

t,  4«:  vtsir«  to  \Va«bu*..,i,.   ,..i<T- 
vlews  witb  President  McKiniov,  i,2S4- 
944S;  wfth  President  Eoonevelt,  L  M7 
Politics,  dlflliko  of,  i.  253 
**  PoliticB  and  religion.  Mr.  White's,  are 

Cornell  Untverrtif) /•  i.  201 
Bellgious  development,  tlrKt  rec^olloo- 
tlohs  of  public  woreblp,  ii.  615;  inlln- 
etiee  of  Henry  Gregory,  ti.  517,  618; 
familv  lnWuem?e«,  ll.niy;  revetattona 
of  the  '*  I  rftullne  Mauunl."  IL  523;  In- 
flneupe  of  Bislmp  I'eLancey,  11.  SIW; 
results  of  "Christian  evf'<'^--^"  •*  IL 
fi27;  itillucnoe  of  New  1  iu- 

grcgiitionalisra,  11.  62!Mi :  ur- 

feal  reo4itig,  ii.  Ki2t  reli»,i^ML-   wt3wa 
broAdened  by  oxperien(H.'S  in  Korope^ 
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188,1-1886.  U.  Stt^^BMi  Influence  of 
GeurKe  ParJt  Fluher,  it  5&7  i  readings 
In  ecclesiastical  hiHt<iry»  11.  fifiS;  lufln- 
CDce  of  btuuk^jr***  "  LUeiif  Arrii*l<l,"  tU 
6^;  of  iireiU'lierR  at  CooipII  Vnlver- 
«ltv,  tl.  0434;  of  tbe  Powittvlnt  d inven- 
tion at  I>r>iiiflont  ii.  ^66:  trnprenafoa 
niiide  by  the  ■*  Eible  f«r  LeamcrB,"  iL 
666;  peco^itlon  of  au  evolutloii  In 
relljdoUK  h*'ll<*fi^,  11.  5<y*-f>7:i 
Bantci  Dcjmlnffo  Cc'TDmiftninn.  1871,  ft 
mcmlH-r  of.  1.  157,  ir>8, 1"*^.  434.  4.S3;  govs 
to  WaalilnKton  Cor  InntructkmH,  i.  164; 
bearft  and  talks  witb  leading  men,  1. 
434-487;  givan  a  special  cliamc  bj 
Preaideiii  Orautr  1  4in;  In  cbari^  of 
tti©  toientlflc  eiiMirtH,  I.  i8«;  confer- 
ence with  ehurcn  aiilbc>rillc«.  U  492: 
eoiidiicl;^  ex  [Midi  tl  on  acro.%,s  the  mouB- 
tsilnJi,  L  4d;M»0(};  pr^aented  witli  a  rl50t 
1 4Sifi ;  Biwdy  of  eftrtbtiualEefl,  1, 496 ;  ex- 
poTlMiioe  with  o  prleRt  mt  Vej^,  L  497 ; 
with  oockroacbes,  L  4W,  fiOO;  tb©  oom- 
mlspton  In  JaimUca,  t  JMJa;  incident  on 
tbe  Polonjfir  r^teunior,  L  &04 ;  report  of 
th©  coranilflfllon,  1.  Mn5 
Seal  rin>f.  one  <if ,  i.  174,  11,  345 
TbFoat  troubloj^f  eaoRo  of  J.  43a 
University  of  MicblKan,  election  lo  pro- 
fCMiflorHblu  of  bi>4Cory  and  l^ngllah  lit- 
emtiire,  I.  42,  82,  Stt,  367;  aim  of  Ilia 
teaching,  1.  »3,  m,  3AS.  'O^,  'Mi;  Ma 
methodic  or  t eaeliiug  history,  i.  367^364 ; 
knowlcd^u  of  goograpbf  aa  »lMiflls  for 
hlBtorlcal  fitudy,  i  3S8;  "erteinpora- 
neouH  B peaking,''  L  260,  2r4  ;  ii»c  of  tu- 
terleaTed  »rllahii»  in  leelnre-room,  L 
362;  tine  of  original  material  In  leo- 
tnre-room,  1.  2G3;  presldfrd  over  Btu- 
donts'  dlHf'Oi^iilouti,  1.  2&i;  difllcaltiefl 
with  Rtudentfl,  1  2G«-2«8;  le^-tureB 
throuKb«iut  >f  ichigiin  ftnrt  othor  States, 
L  a68r''j7l ;  a  young  David,  prepared  by 
W.,  makej^  Biiei^ch  in  Ann  Arbor,  on 
free  trade.  1. 2T1  ^  remiinlaceDceA  of  Dr. 
Tappan  and  iir«if«.\«itorH,  i.  a72-'i80;  re- 
latloDH  with  Dr.  Tappan,  I,  mi ;  plants 
treeiA  on  tbc  cam  pus,  1.  383;  stiiaenta' 
military  drili  1.  91;  studenta  In  tlie 
w&r,  L  ^4,  2^;  fteverft  his  conneetlon 
with  tbe  un)Ter»ity,  1.  383 
VcttMnelao  comrolKplcHiert  lM»5-lSfl6,  L 
337,  IL  117-130 ;  ilut V,  to  study  and  r<%- 
port  on  materlall  broajebt  in,  11.  122; 
aeqnaintnnco  with  leaitiug  men  at 
Wft«hlngton,  il.  IM;  vlwit  to  Monti- 
cello  and  the  Univerflity  of  Virginia, 
11.  128»  129 
Yftle  College,  life  and  stndlei^  at.  t.  39; 
fault?  ay  stem  of  InHtmeilOD*  i.  30-39; 
lullaenc^e  of  fellow-Atndcnt^,  I.  30; 
greatest  Interest  in  polftieal  and  hla- 
torkal  stndie.H,  I.  30;  pvi'M^  ertftaya,  k 
M-33;  vmuil  jO^mnastlcH,  i  3;i;  iutcr- 
eifit  in  boating,  i  S3 ;  Influence  of  Yolo 
on  ibo  ''Cornell  Idea/'  I.  aso;  ad- 
dLresaes  and  speeches  against  slaverr, 
1,68,  70;  cleeyon  to  prtiftii^HnrsMp  in 
Behool  of  Art  deellned,  I  127,  3fi7,  U, 
fi67;  re-ildcot  giadiiiite  In  1856,  L3£l!; 
hopen  for  bishirical  profeHs^irship*  i. 
266;  rcprc.wciihirivc  ef,  at  tbe  Budlcian 
tereent*'nar\'  at  CJxford,  li.  308 
White,  Asa  (^xnindfathcn,  i.  SB 
White,  Gilbert,  of  Selborne,  W/t  visit  to 

the  grove  of,  ii.  431 
White,  Hamilton  {uncleK  1,  AT 
White,  Horace  ffathcr),  early  responal- 
bill  ties,  L  5;  great  re«i>eot  for  men  of 
thought,  I,  6;  chnrch  relations.  H.  513, 
U4;  in  ohakTgo  of  hunlc  at  Byraoai^e,  t  8> 


li,  517;  active  part  In  efltahllshlng  parish 
acbool.  1, 17  ;  uppcmition  to  Hon*a  leaving 
Goncvn  College,  i.  23  ;  aeconipunles  sou 
tfi  Yale,  1.  35 ;  eiu  ourftgert  hiio  Ut  work 
for  prizes,  1.  32;  in  polittcs,  a  devoted 
Whig,  i.  45:  attitude  towartl  aljoUtlon- 
Ists.  1.  M  ;  death  of,  i.  ^ 
White,  Peregrine,  tradition  concerning^ 

White.  Sir  Witliatn,  Rriilsh  Ambaseador 

ftt  C'onKtiiiitlnople,  li.  440 
Whltiof ,  Judge,  and  the  lnve«tigiitloii  of 

the  New  York  ■'Health  DepaxtmenV' 

K  io«-ni 

Whlton,  James  Morris,  jo omalisi,  of  the 
Yale  Hiiti»  of  lym,  1.  254 

Wieting,  John,  t  183 

Wilder,  Burt,  lecturer  at  Yale  University, 
I.  363 

Wilheltniraa,  Queen  of  Holland,  her  recep- 
tion of  tbe  LLiembert  of  The  Hague  Peaee 
Conference,  li.  2«7,  331 

W^illard  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  creation 
of,  i.  8a3-^ii4 

WllUmm  I.  hlrt  Bidden  wedding  feHtUltle«, 
i  aait;  bis  welcome  to  W.,'l.  B33;  W/e 
acqunintance  wltb,  L  673,  573 

William  II,  aa  prluce,  1.  638,  tU  21B,  319; 
W.'t*  presentation  to,  as  ambassador  of 
tbe  United  Btato«,  U.  135, 13«,  234 ;  on  the 
"  open -door  *■  iwlicy  for  China.  11,  1S8; 
his  view  at  the  destnicMon  of  the  Alaine, 
It  164,  -iJK ;  liiw  disiiiij^sal  of  Bi^niurck,  IL 
330;  lil.s  ,Hpeecher4  to  yoong  recruits,  U. 
391;  the  'Taligubi'^  iiamphlet,  11.  223; 
hla  knowledge  of  art  and  inutile,  li.  335; 
his  Intererit  In  dramatic  art,  II.  230-338; 
In  edueatlon.  II.  2*29;  in  city  improve- 
ments, li.  32&;  Id  literature,  li,  231  ;  his 
freedom  from  fads,  11.  3S3 ;  his  gifts  as 
a  At^tenmati,  bis  devotion  to  the  army 
and  navy.  IL  2aa :  his  ability  In  selecting 
men,  il.  234 ;  Ms  relation  to  the  legisla^ 
tJve  hotUen,  11.  334 ;  bis  devntlou  to  work, 
li.  335;  bis  view  of  Int'Cniatlonal  que** 
tions,  iL  ;!35;  tbe  Itreadtb  of  his  \it^ws, 
li.  237;  his  Impidalvene^tfii,  U.  338;  his 
sympathy  with  the  worklngmen,  11,239; 
his  ability  ua  a  t^iieuker,  II.  239 ;  bis  re- 
ligious views,  il.  2ii9;  bis  dealings  with 
Roman  Catholics,  11.240;  hlti  theory  of 
monarchy,  iL  1»4.243 ;  his  feeling  toward 
parliamentary  governnieDt,  IL344;  bis 
alleged  ^iolatlona  of  the  OerniaQ  Cod- 
stitution.  II.  244 ;  attitude  toward  tbe 
United  folates  during  the  SpaiilKh  War, 
11.245;  hlsi dealings  with  tbe  Veneziielan 
utiestion,  U.  246 ;  his  teelingn  toward  the 
United  ^tateA,  li  un ;  t^timmary  of  his 
posltloii  Ln  oontemporurv  hietory,  IL 
240;  bis  attitude  toward  The  Hagne 
Peooe  Conference,  11.  236,  353,  393,  297, 
308 

Wiiliams,  **  Cerro  Qordo,"  story  coneem- 
Ing,  i.  215 

Witfiams^  Eleuar  (the  Duuphln  of 
France  I ),  sermon  by,  IL  535,  626 

Wilson,  Willi* m  Dexter,  professor  of 
Cornell  University,  L  381 ;  regi»*trar,  t 
436 

Wischniegradsky .  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1H"8,  i.  si'j;  his  opinion  of  govern- 
ment niilwav«,  11.  34 

Witte,  Sergei  Vylievitch,  his  str«*ngtb  and 
early  history,  his  offer  of  loan  of  j^ld  to 
the  UnlTed  Htates,  iL  3:i;  diBmit«**al  from 
the  hnam  e  ministry,  il.  35 

Woe  ill  off,  of  81.  l*e  tens  burg  University, 

ti.  46 

Wotke ostein,  Austrian  ambassador  at 
BU  Fetersbuig,  li.  33 
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WoUwnstaia.  CooBtaM,  her  Mlon.  II.  4S 
Wolkonaky,  PrlacMs.  her  Mlon,  iL  10 
Wolkoaatar,  Burgt,  mB  ability  and  vena- 
tiUty,  bU  leotaras  In  Uke  United  Btatos, 

Wood.  Pernmndo,  Major  of  New  York,  a 
••  brflUant  deeperado,"  L  69 

Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  delegate  to  Na- 
tional Oonyentlon  of  1800,  L  86;  llenten- 
ant-governor  of  New  York,  1. 141 ;  oan- 
didate  for  ttae  eoyemorslilp  In  1870,  I. 
166;  president  of  the  Electoral  College, 
1. 174 :  at  the  opening  of  Ck>mell  Unlyer- 
8lty  I.  816 

WooImv,  Theodore  Dwight,  president  of 
Yale,  L  38,  30 ;  attitude  on  tbe  slavery 
question,  1.  67;  his  support  of  W.'s 
views,  i.  406 ;  his  sermon  on  *'  Righteous 
Anxer,"  U.  631 

Woolworth,  principal  of  Ck>rtland  Aead- 
emy,  1. 6:  on  ooeduoation,  L  898 

Woroasotf>Da8chkoff.  his  honesty,  IL  41 

Wraskoy,  Oalldn,  and  the  Russian  prison 
system,  II.  48 


Wilrtemberg,  King  of,  bis  pnbUe  spiitt 

IL168 
Wilrshurg  Palace,  L  678 

Xavler,  St.  Prands,  W.'s  plan  f6r  a  atody 
of  the  life  of,  II.  tf9 

Yale  College,  faulty  system  of  Instmctton 
at,  L  96-W;  llrst  rowing  ohaUenge  sent 
to  HarvaitL  I.  88;  dUferenoe  between 
the  Yale  and  Harvard  spirit^  IL  487 ;  pro- 
slavery  tendency,  1.  66 ;  In  disrepiite  In 
the  South,  L  67 ;  W.'s  Ideal  f6r,  L  M9; 
gate-tower  In  memory  of  W.  W.  Pbelpa, 
L  S89;  reUglous  Influences  at,  IL  699 

••  Yale  Literary  Magasine,*'  ecUted  by  W., 
L68,IL486    '      "•  ' 

torn,  of  tbe  University  of  KOnigsberg,  a 
deleg^  to  the  Peaoe  Oonfteenee,  IL 
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